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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JULY,  1814. 


Art.  I. — 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  general  Poverty  and  De¬ 
pendence  of  Mankind.  Including  a  full  Investigation  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  By  William  Dawson.  8vo.  pp.  230.  Edinburgh,  1814. 
Longman,  and  Co. 

2.  — A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws.  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  8vo, 
pp  89.  London,  1814.  Longman  and  Co. 

3.  —  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon .  George  Rose ,  in  the  House 
Commons ,  on  the  5th  of  May ,  1814,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Corn  Laws . 
8vo.  pp.  79.  London,  1814.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

4.  — Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  or 
Fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn>  on  the  Agriculture  and  general  Wealth 
of  the  Country.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  8vo.  pp.  44.  Lon* 
don,  1814.  Johnson  and  Co. 

WE  might  have  conceived  ourselves  entitled  to  expect  that, 
alter  the  progress  which  the  science  of  political  economy 
has  made,  we  should  not,  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its 
knowledge  and  liberality,  have  had  the  misfortune  to  witness 
another  attempt  to  disturb,  by  acts  of  parliament,  the  established 
order  of  nature  in  regulating  the  supply  of  the  people’s  food. 

Since  the  same  ideas,  however,  and  the  same  interests  are 
now  likely  to  prevail,  that  have  prevailed  in  former  times,  what 
remains  is,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  ignorance  on  which 
false  measures  are  always  grounded  ;  ignorance  either  among 
those  who  produce,  or  those  who  endure  them.  It  is  our  duty, 
as  well  as  th«  duty  of  all  who  write,  to  explain  the  subject  so 
completely,  and  to  make  the  community  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  fallacies  by  which  they  have  been  misled,  that  we  may  be  in 
no  danger  of  seeing  our  country  injured  again  by  laws  tending 
to  diminish  the  sources  which  supply  its  sustenance. 
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To  the  eye  of  plain  reason,  which  looks  straight  forward  to 
the  established  concatenations  of  events,  it  does  appear  strange 
policy  in  the  legislature  of  any  country,  to  pass  laws  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  making  provision  scarce ;  that  is,  to  retard 
the  increase  both  of  its  wealth  and  of  its  population  ;  and  to 
render  it  less  great  and  less  prosperous  than  it  would  otherwise 
become. 

The  established  order  of  events  we  should  imagine  to  be  so 
obvious  as  to  suggest  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  every  one,  and  to 
be  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  Men  can  live 
only  by  food.  They  can  multiply  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
increased.  Food  can  be  procured  only  by  labour,  and  a  com¬ 
munity  of  men  enjoy  comforts  exactly  in  proportion  as  their 
necessary  food  can  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  greater  or  a  less 
proportion  of  their  labour  ;  in  other  words,  as  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  that  labour,  after  providing  for  the  supply  of  food, 
can  be  spared  for  providing  a  supply  of  comforts.  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  a  situation  in  which  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  the  whole 
community  is  required  to  procure  the  necessary  supply  of  food, 
that  community  must  be  deprived  of  comforts  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  wre  suppose  a  situation,  in  which  necessary  food 
were  spontaneously  supplied  to  the  community,  the  whole  of  its 
labour  would  be  devoted  to  the  multiplication  of  comforts. 

The  argument  is  so  clear  and  so  conclusive,  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  put  it  in  words.  The  law  which  imposes  any 
burthen  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  is  a  law,  the  undisputed 
effect  of  which,  is  to  make  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  requisite 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  food  ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  law  to  diminish  the  amount  of  comforts  to  the  community. 
But  the  diminution  of  comforts  is  not  the  only  result.  If  there 
be  a  proportion  of  the  community  already  deprived  of  comforts, 
whose  labour  can  barely  procure  sustenance,  it  will  deprive 
them  of  apart  of  that  sustenance,  and  afflict  them  with  the  mi¬ 
series  of  want.  And  further,  if  there  be  now  a  proportion  of 
the  community  whose  labour  is  actually  insufficient  to  provide 
them  with  necessary  food,  it  will  deprive  them  of  a  still  greater 
part  of  the  necessary  quantity,  and  unless  they  are  supplied  by 
charity,  will  reduce  them  to  the  most  deplorable  of  deaths — 
death  by  famine. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  does  indeed  to  us  appear 
calculated  to  strike  the  hearts  of  men  more  regardless  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  compared  with  their  own, 
than  are  the  owners  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain.  The  two 
classes  of  persons,  consisting  of  those  whose  labour  is  now  barely 
sufficient,  and  of  those  whose  labour  is  not  sufficient,  to  supply 
them  with  necessary  food,  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  community,  almost  the  whole  of  the  labouring  and  produc- 
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tive  classes.  Every  event,  therefore,  which  renders  additional 
labour  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  given  quantity  of  food, 
deprives  that  greater  proportion  of  the  community  of  a  part  of 
that  necessary  food,  and  plunges  them  into  the  miseries  of  want. 
When  we  iiear  it  said,  as  we  do  hear  it  so  often  and  so  loudly 
said,  that  a  free  importation  of  corn  will  diminish  the  land¬ 
owner’s  rent,  and  the  farmer’s  profit,  and  when  we  hear  the 
necessity  proclaimed  of  a  lawr  for  the  prevention  of  these  de¬ 
plorable  effects,  wc  ask  for  the  voices  which  are  raised  in  behalf 
of  the  infinitely  more  numerous  classes  of  persons,  whose  loaf 
will  be  diminished,  not  their  rent  or  profit,  by  a  law  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  bare  sus¬ 
tenance.  Is  there  no  difference  to  the  feelings  of  the  individual, 
between  a  diminution  of  rent,  and  a  deficiency  of  necessary  food  ? 
between  the  diminution  of  the  rent  of  a  number  of  persons  com¬ 
paratively  very  small,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  necessary  food  of 
a  number  comparatively  very  great  ?  Who,  in  a  civilized  country, 
could  endure,  for  one  moment,  a  man  who  could  treat,  as  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  the  evils  of  a  diminished  rent-roll,  and  the 
evils  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food  ?  And  if  so,  what  can 
he  thought  of  a  law,  which,  to  keep  up  tiie  rent-roll  of  one  man, 
deprives  thousands  of  bread. 

Much  has  been  lately  said  to  excite  in  our  breasts  as  strong 
sympathy  as  possible ,  for  those  who,  we  are  told,  will  suffer  a 
diminution  of  rent  and  profits.  The  owners  of  rent  and  profits 
have  an  advantage  ground  ;  they  can  make  their  voices  be 
heard  ;  and  they  have  never  been  slow  in  making  them  be  heard 
on  the  score  of  their  own  grievances.  They  are,  moreover,  the 
law  -makers  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  the  ages  of  darkness 
which  are  past,  the  case  of  those  whose  bread,  and  the  bread  of 
whose  children,  is  apt  to  be  cut  short  by  a  law  which  strikes  at 
the  supply  of  food,  has  been  but  little  regarded  in  the  places 
where  laws  have  been  made.  It  is  only  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  humanity,  which 
gives  the  interests  of  the  most  numerous,  the  most  needy  class, 
and  the  class  the  most  easily  injured,  a  chance  of  equal  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  legislators.  This  progress,  in  our  own 
country,  has  already  done  much.  Never,  during  any  former 
age,  were  the  interests  of  the  most  numerous  order  attended  to  ' 
by  the  legislature  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  they  are  at 
present.  The  gradual  pressure  of  knowledge  will  daily  aug¬ 
ment  that  happy  regard,  and  could  we  only  remove  some  de¬ 
plorable  obstructions,  the  procedure  would  be  very  rapid,  and 
the  beneficial  results  numerous  and  important.  Never  has  a 
corn  law,  which  was  intended  to  obstruct,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laud-holder,  the  supply  of  food,  met  with  so  much  opposition  as  ■ 
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the  present.  Never,  we  may  rest  well  assured,  will  it,  from  this 
time  forward,  be  possible,  in  this  country,  to  make  another. 

The  hollowness  of  the  cause  of  those  who  have  pressed  for¬ 
ward  a  law  for  obstructing  the  supply  of  food,  is  sufficiently  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  contradictory  nature  of  their  pleas  and  pretexts. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  present  low 
prices,  they  say,  will  ruin  the  farmer  :  we  must  have  a  law  to 
prevent  that  ruin  : — that  is  to  say,  they  must  have  a  law  to  make 
corn  dearer.  Again,  they  say, — Be  not  alarmed  by  sinister  augu¬ 
ries  respecting  the  operation  of  our  corn  law  ;  the  effect  will  be 
to  make  corn  more  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheaper.  Thus, 
we  see,  that,  to  meet  all  tastes,  they  make  their  corn  law  produc¬ 
tive  of  contradictory  effects,  according  as  their  occasions  pre¬ 
sent  a  demand  for  them.  But  let  us  not,  at  any  rate,  be  deluded 
by  so  gross  a  treatment  as  this.  If  this  bill  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmer,  it  must  raise  the  prices,  and  if  it  raises  the  prices,  it 
cannot  lower  them.  It  is  avowedly  for  the  sake  of  raising  them, 
of  keeping  them  up  at  a  higher  pitch  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  attain,  that  the  law  is  avowedly  proposed.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  kept  up,  except  at  the  expense  of  all  that  misery, 
and  all  that  national  loss  which  we  have  just  described.  The 
law  to  keep  them  up  is  a  la w  to  produce  gain  to  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  community,  by  producing  loss  to  the  whole,,  and 
misery  to  the  greater  part. 

It  really  shows  a  strange  confidence  in  our  ignorance  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  possible  that  wre  should  avoid  seeing  this.  It  is  implied 
in  the  very  supposition,  that  we  should  import  corn  if  wre  were 
not  prevented.  For  w  hy  should  we  import  it  rather  than  raise 
it  at  home.  If  we  import,  wre  must  pay  for  what  we  import, 
with  the  produce  of  a  portion  of  our  labour  exported.  But  why 
not  employ  that  labour  in  raising  the  same  portion  at  home  ? 
The  answer  is,  because  it  will  procure  more  corn  by  going  in 
the  shape  of  commodities  to  purchase  corn  abroad,  than  if  it  had 
been  employed  in  raising  it  at  home.  The  national  labour  is 
thus  more  efficient.  A  quantity  of  it  less  considerable,  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  supply  of  necessary  food.  And  a  quantity  of  it 
more  considerable,  remains  for  the  production  of  other  commo¬ 
dities  ;  for  augmenting  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  po¬ 
pulation  and  wealth  of  the  state.  The  reasoning  is  so  plain  that 
any  farther  illustration  of  it  may  appear  almost  superfluous. 
For,  suppose  we  have  it  at  our  option  to  buy  corn  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  the  desire  of  the  nation  will  be  to  purchase  or  ac¬ 
quire  it  where  it  is  cheapest.  It  can  be  purchased  at  home  only 
by  cultivating  the  ground.  It  can  be  purchased  abroad  only  by 
sending  goods  to  pay  for  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is 
performed  by  a  portion  of  labour.  The  goods  also  which  are 
sent  abroad  are  provided  by  a  portion  of  labour.  In  fact,  then, 
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it  is  by  labour,  and  by  labour  alone,  that  the  food  is  purchased 
in  both  cases.  And  where  freedom  exists,  it  will  be  raised  at 
home,  or  imported  from  abroad,  just  as  the  same  quantity  of  la¬ 
bour  will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  by  cultivating  the 
ground,  or  preparing  manufactures  to  pay  for  imported  corn. 
It  is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  provide  a  quantity  of 
corn  at  home,  that  constitutes  the  price  of  corn  raised  at  home. 
And  it  is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  pay  by  goods  for 
an  equal  quantity  of  corn  imported,  that  constitutes  the  price 
of  imported  corn.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  only  when  the 
price  abroad  is  less  than  the  price  at  home,  that  corn  will  be  im¬ 
ported.  A  law,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  corn, 
can  have  only  one  effect, — to  make  a  greater  portion  of  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  community  necessary  for  the  production  of  its  food. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  that  additional  quantity  of 
labour,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  goods,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  manufacture  of  them,  which  that  portion  of  labour 
would  have  produced,  a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  corn, 
is  exactly  the  same  as  a  law  annually  to  burn  or  to  throw  into 
the  sea  an  equal  quantity  of  the  matter  of  wealth,  as  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  the  community  ;  and  thus  burning  or  throwing 
away,  to  take  the  greatest  part  by  far  of  the  goods  so  destroyed 
from  the  mouths  of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  none  from  the  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers,  whose  circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
improved  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Having  thus  seen,  by  evidence  which  is  quite  irresistible, 
what  are  the  necessary  effects  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  corn,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  pretexts  by  which 
the  advocates  for  diminished  food  have  endeavoured  to  with¬ 
draw  our  attention  from  these  effects,  and  to  fix  it  upon  certain 
imaginary  results  of  their  own  fabrication. 

The  strongest  ground  which  they  have  taken,  is  the  pretence 
of  making  a  provision  against  uncertainty  of  supply.  They 
have  represented,  that  a  nation  which  derives  a  portion  of  its 
subsistence  from  another  nation,  becomes  dependent  upon  that 
nation  for  that  subsistence  ;  and  if  the  nation  upon  which  you 
have  thus  become  dependent,  should  choose  to  forbid  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  its  corn,  or  to  forbid  the  exporting  of  it  to  you,  in  this 
case  you  become  deprived  of  a  portion  of  your  supply,  and 
reduced,  at  the  will  of  other  nations,  to  all  the  disadvantages 
of  scarcity.  Upon  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  observe,  that 
much  use  is  made  of  the  w  ords  c  dependence  upon  other  nations,’ 
and  6  independence  upon  other  nations  and  the  reason  is  plain, 
— they  are  words  to  which  popularity  and  unpopularity  are 
strongly  attached.  ‘  Dependence  !’  and  £  dependence  for  our 
food  !’  this  is  a  state  of  things  from  which  our  imaginations  are 
expected  to  revolt.  But  before  we  permit  our  minds  to  be  finally 
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carried  away  by  the  sound,  let  us  consider  for  a  little,  the  sense. 
What,  in  this  case,  they  mean,  is,  that  the  portion  of  its  supply 
which  a  nation  derives  from  foreign  countries,  is  more  precarious 
and  uncertain  than  that  which  it  raises  at  home  ;  is  more  apt  to 
be  deficient  at  one  time,  and  plentiful  at  another,  than  the  home 
supply  ;  and  that  if  a  nation  wholly  provides  its  own  corn  by  its 
own  growth,  it  is  more  secure  of  an  equable  provision  and  stea¬ 
diness  of  price,  than  when  it  receives  any  portion  from  abroad. 

The  very  reverse  is,  in  reality,  the  truth.  If  a  wise  nation 
were  to  proceed  to  make  laws  for  producing  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  regularity  in  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  steadiness  in  the  price  of  corn,  so  far  from  using  extra¬ 
ordinary  endeavours  to  make  it  draw  the  whole  of  its  supply 
from  any  one  country,  it  would  rather  endeavour,  where  no  spe¬ 
cial  reason  dissuaded,  to  make  it  draw  its  supply  from  several 
countries  ;  from  as  great  a  number  as  the  balance  of  other  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  would  permit.  It  would  consider 
it  as  useful,  at  least,  in  a  fully-peopled  country,  to  prerent  the 
whole  of  its  food  from  being  provided  at  home  ;  and  would  de¬ 
sire  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  it  should  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  crop  of  any 
one  country  is,  to  a  vast  extent,  dependent  upon  the  seasons : 
fluctuating  from  the  medium  standard  to  nearly  one  half  above, 
or  one  half  below  .  This  variation  in  point  of  plenty  and  want, 
in  point  of  dearness  and  cheapness,  is  prodigious  ;  and  must  be 
productive  of  great  inconveniences.  To  prevent  these  inconve¬ 
niences,  (always  excepting  peculiar  cases,  such  as  that  of  a 
nation  with  a  vast  supply  of  new  land  in  proportion  to  its  popu¬ 
lation,)  the  only  effectual  expedient  is  to  derive  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  regular  annual  supply  from  foreign  countries, 
when  the  quantity  imported,  being  always  a  voluntary  quantity, 
will  always  accommodate  itself  with  great  exactness  to  the  de¬ 
mand. 

The  facts,  about  which  no  one  thinks  of  raising  any  dispute, 
are  these.  Though  from  the  variety  of  the  seasons,  the  crop  of 
one  nation  is  perpetually  uncertain,  perpetually  varying  to  the 
extent  of  one  fourth,  one  third,  or  one  half  of  the  whole,  the 
produce  of  several  nations  taken  altogether,  varies  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  year  to  year  ;  because  the  fluctuations  of  one  country 
counterbalance  those  of  another  ;  when  the  one  has  a  defective, 
another  enjoys  a  plentiful  crop  ;  and  the  total  amount  is  almost 
always  very  nearly  the  same.  In  order,  therefore,  to  enjoy  any 
thing  like  an  equable  supply  of  grain,  it  is  necessary  for  a  na¬ 
tion  to  draw  from  an  equable  source ;  necessary  at  least  for 
highly  peopled  countries  to  draw  a  proportion  of  their  supply 
from  abroad,  and  such  a  proportion  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  fluctuations  of  the  home  growth  by  the 
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more  steady  growth  of  a  nunlber  of  nations  all  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

But  if  the  nations,  we  are  told,  from  whom  you  derive  your 
supply,  should  think  tit  to  withhold  it,  you  may  be  exposed  at 
once  to  the  calamities  of  famine.  We  reply,  that  in  order  to 
carry  false  measures,  it  is  commonly  necessary  to  excite  the 
passions ;  and  the  passion  of  fear  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  instruments  of  delusion.  Contrive  to  give  existence  to 
alarm,  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing  so  remote  from  reason,  of 
which  you  may  not  ensure  the  adoption.  We  perceive  that 
much  use  has  been  lately  made  of  the  supposition,  that  an  im¬ 
porting  nation  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  food  by  the  ill-will  of 
the  exporting  nations.  Never  was  any  imagination  of  evil  more 
completely  gratuitous.  Never  was  any  ground  of  action  more 
completely  chimerical.  If  one  nation  refuse  you,  go  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  world  is  wide,  and  the  places  from  which  supplies 
of  grain  may  be  obtained,  are  numerous  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Were  there  but  one  country  in  the  world  from  which 
food,  in  any  of  its  kinds,  could  be  procured,  it  might  be  possible 
to  foresee  a  chance  of  evil  from  their  refusing  to  export.  But 
if  there  is  hardly  a  nation,  either  civilized  or  barbarous,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  excepting  some  rude  tribes 
still  unacquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  from 
which  grain  might  not  be  procured,  how  absurd  must  it  be  to 
anticipate  any  serious  danger  from  a  refusal  to  supply  us  with 
a  portion  of  grain,  if  it  were  likely  to  happen,  and  it  is  perfectly 
the  reverse,  on  the  part  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  ? 

If  people  who  are  incapable  of  reasoning,  or  whose  interests 
or  prejudices  will  not  permit  them  to  reason,  would  but  some¬ 
times  consult  facts  of  their  own  or  of  other  men’s  experience, 
they  would  be  saved  from  many  ridiculous  conclusions.  The 
mercantile  republics  of  Holland  and  Venice,  having  a  territory 
very  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  their  population,  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  for  food  upon  corn  imported.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  which  we  are  taught  with  so  much  zeal,  by 
the  wise  men  who  inform  us  gravely,  that  in  order  to  have  corn 
cheap,  we  must  have  it  dear,  these  two  countries  ought  to  have 
been  exposed  to  great  danger  from  their  dependence  upon  other 
nations  for  food.  No  dependence,  in  this  respect,  could  easily 
parallel,  not  to  speak  of  surpassing,  theirs.  Could  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  foreign  grain  have  been  cut  off,  they  might,  at  any  time, 
have  been  absolutely  starved.  The  experiment,  therefore,  is 
decisive.  Not  only  they  were  not  starved,  (and  few  states 
have  had  more  extensive  combinations  of  hostile  nations  seeking 
to  destroy  them,)  but  hardly  ever  did  they  sustain  any  incon¬ 
venience.  We  may  venture,  without  any  hesitation,  to  affirm, 
hat  none  ever  enjoyed  so  steady  a  regularity  of  prices  iu  the 
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article  of  grain,  as  the  two  we  l  ave  just  specified.  \  et  observe, 
how  much  more  unfavourably  situated  both  of  them  were,  than 
is  the  empire  of  Great  Britain !  How  much  was  commerce  in  its 
infancy,  when  Venice  began  to  flourish  !  how  much  less  ex¬ 
tensive  was  the  intercourse  of  nations  1  how  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  was  it  to  supply  what  was  not  to  be  found  in  one  country, 
by  repairing  to  another  !  Again,  Holland,  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  time,  was  only  a  second  rate  maritime  power ;  her 
ports  were  exposed  to  be  blockaded,  and  her  fleets,  both  mer¬ 
cantile  and  belligerent,  to  be  hunted  up  and  down  upon  the 
ocean  by  the  ships  of  a  superior  power ;  yet  it  was  not  by  de¬ 
priving  her  of  provisions  that  her  enemies  ever  found  them¬ 
selves  able  to  do  her  any  considerable  evil,  nor  was  it  in  this 
way  that  they  made  their  attempts.  When  one  contemplates 
the  unparalleled  powers  of  the  British  commerce,  to  which  every 
corner  of  the  globe  is  open,  and  which  brings  its  stores  with  so 
much  ease,  and  celerity,  and  constancy,  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  one  cannot  suppress  a  smile  of  ineffable  con¬ 
tempt  at  those  who  would  persuade  us  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
cheap  corn  by  importation,  in  dread  of  the  mighty  danger,  lest 
one  or  two  nations  should  think  proper  to  deny  us  their  portion 
of  our  supply. 

This  argument  of  the  lovers  of  dear  corn,  drew,  we  should 
imagine,  most  of  its  power  to  delude,  from  the  terrors  with 
which  we  were  lately  agitated  by  Buonaparte.  So  portentous  an 
aspect  did  his  power  present  to  us,  and  so  prone  was  the  state 
of  our  imaginations  to  fear  and  alarm,  that  any  effect,  however 
miraculous,  ascribed  to  his  endeavours,  had  a  pretty  sure 
chance  of  being  believed.  When  we  can  review  the  circum¬ 
stances  entirely  and  without  trepidation,  we  shall,  together 
with  our  fears,  get  delivered  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  some 
of  the  many  false  opinions  which  owed  their  production  to  these 
same  fears.  One  thing  we  should  certainly  expect,  that  the 
effects  of  his  attempt  to  shut  up  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  to 
compel  the  nations  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  one  other  nation 
from  their  markets,  were  too  extraordinary,  and  too  memo¬ 
rable,  to  allow  pernicious  prejudices  and  measures  to  be  ever 
again  erected  upon  the  dread  of  an  excluded  commerce.  But 
not  to  speak  of  the  calamities  which  this  frantic  measure  brought 
down  upon  Buonaparte,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  his  last  war 
with  the  Russians,  and  the  subversion  of  his  throne,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  to  our  infinite  loss 
and  disadvantage,  pursued  against  neutrals,  harrassing  and 
molesting  their  trade,  and  at  last  driving  them  from  the  ocean, 
the  laws  of  Buonaparte,  for  shutting  even  his  own  ports  against 
us,  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter  ;  and  our  commerce  would 
have  had  ingress  into,  and  egress  from  the  Continent,  hardly 
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more  difficult,  than  if  no  edict  against  it  had  ever  been  pro¬ 
mulgated.  To  shew  the  multiplied  absurdities  of  supposing 
that  it  ever  could  be  in  tlie  power  of  any  state,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  of  states,  to  prevent  us  from  importing  food,  if  Buo¬ 
naparte  could  have  shut  against  us  every  port  on  the  continent, 
we  should  have  been  under  no  difficulty  in  importing  food. 
Under  all  the  enormous  disadvantages  of  a  monopolizing  com¬ 
pany,  we  actually  imported  corn  and  rice  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  uncbr  proper  regulations  of  commerce, 
might  import  in  any  quantify,  at  a  price,  compared  with  our  late 
prices  of  corn,  by  no  means  immoderate.  The  vast  countries 
of  North  and  South  America,  daily  improving  in  their  pro¬ 
ductive  powers,  and  possesiing  in  superabundance  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  presented  a  rescurce ;  and,  but  for  our  own  acts 
and  deeds  in  quarrelling  vith  the  United  States,  a  resource 
far  more  abundant  than  our  wants.  Even  the  coasts  of  Africa 
are  productive  of  food  ;  ard,  with  the  encouragement  of  a 
market,  would  export  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  ports  of 
Barbary,  if  a  vent  for  corn  vere  created  in  them,  would  draw 
corn  for  its  supply,  from  alnost  any  country  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  wherever  the  vent  is  <reated,  there  the  corn  of  all  the 
world  will  go  ;  and  nothing  iut  the  strict  execution  of  a  law 
absolutely  to  prevent  all  expotation  of  corn  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  could  prevent  th»  corn  of  Europe  from  coming  to 
this  country,  if  we  should  preent  a  demand  for  it. 

Surely,  then,  we  shall  be  wak  in  the  extreme,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  tht  most  unfounded  of  all  pretexts, 
the  pretext,  that  by  importiig  a  proportion  of  our  food,  we 
render  ourselves  more  liable  o  accidental  deficiencies  than  by 
confining  ourselves  to  the  pro'uce  of  our  own  country,  when 
the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  when  real  wisdom  would 
dictate  to  us  the  importation  o  a  portion  of  food,  as  the  best 
means  for  avoiding  uncertaint  and  irregularity  in  the  annual 
supply.  And  there  is  also  aiother  circumstance,  and  one  of 
great  importance,  which  all  tbs  time  we  have  overlooked.  If 
we  accustomed  ourselves  to  Ike  a  regular  quantity  of  corn 
from  certain  countries,  the  cltivators  of  the  land  in  those 
countries  w  ould  be  induced  to  raise  an  additional  quantity  of 
corn  to  meet  our  demand.  In  iiat  case,  our  demand  would  be 
almost  as  necessary  to  them,  a*  their  supply  would  be  to  us. 
It  would  be  not  only  their  interet,  but  their  interest  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  to  provide  us  nth  that  corn,  since  all  the  corn 
which  they  raised  for  our  supjly,  wrould  otherwise  be  compa¬ 
ratively  useless  ;  and  the  land-ovners,  the  most  powerful  class 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  (lloland  perhaps  excepted,)  would 
suffer  a  mighty  loss.  A  regular  connexion,  therefore,  in  tha 
article  of  corn,  would  be  a  powerful  bond  of  peace,  and  would 
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be  one  of  the  very  best  of  antidotes  against  the  deplorable  pro¬ 
pensity  of  governments,  as  they  have  yet  existed,  for  going  to 
war. 

We  shall  now,  therefore,  pass  from  this  miserable,  this  hypo¬ 
critical  pretence  of  the  men  who  vish  to  obtain  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  all  monopolies,  the  monopoly  of  a  country’s  food, 
that  it  is  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  tlu  community,  for  which  they 
are  so  very  anxious,  for  which  they  take  so  much  trouble,  for 
which  they  press  so  vehemently  thi  bill  for  shutting  up  that 
great  source  of  food,  importation  ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
next  of  their  great  arguments,  in  vhich  they  tell  us,  that  be¬ 
cause  many  branches  of  our  maiufactures  are  favoured  by 
duties  on  the  importation  of  similarcommodities,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  land-owner  should  be  favoured  in  a  similar  manner.  This, 
now,  we  approve.  Here,  there  is  no  hypocrisy.  It  is  their 
own  advantage,  and  that  alone,  b  which  our  consent  is  thus 
partly  solicited,  and  partly  demmded.  They  tell  us,  Lord 
Lauderdale  at  least  tells  us,  and  heis  one  of  the  most  strenuous, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  <f  the  tribe,  that  they  are  real 
friends,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  toctrine  of  restraints  and  en¬ 
couragements  in  trade;  but  as  tie  merchants  have  got  certain 
favours,  they  demand  that  the  lndlords  shall  obtain  similar, 
in  reality,  much  greater  advantage. 

Now  this,  from  the  lips  of  someof  them,  some  who  arc  really 
the  friends  of  their  country,  is  tuly  astonishing,  and  proves, 
what  is  every  day  proved  to  so  dplorable  an  extent,  the  mis¬ 
chief  w  hich  this  country  sustains  from  the  enormous  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  its  institutions  of  educatiai,  and  the  miserable  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  minds  of  its  lealing  men  receive.  For  what 
is  this  strange  argument  of  tfcirs,  but  a  claim,  that  if  an 
injury  is  done  to  the  communit;  in  favour  of  one  set  of  men, 
another  and  a  greater  injury  shll  be  done  to  it  in  favour  of 
another  set  of  men,  namely,  thcnselves?  What  is  this  but  an 
argument  to  say  that  evil,  whenever  any  portion  of  it  exists, 
ought  to  be  augmented,  not  to  be  retrenched  ?  What  is  this 
but  an  argument  to  say,  that  ban  injury  is  done  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  favour  of  any  other  se  of  men,  the  land-owners  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  cpiiet  if  a  similar  injury  is  only  done  to  it 
in  favour  of  them  ?  Give  themi  share  to  content  them,  in  the 
profit  of  any  evil  that  is  going  forward,  and  according  to  the 
spirit  of  this  argument,  you  my  reconcile  the  land-owners  to 
evil  of  any  amount. 

How  much  more  patriotic  and  noble  in  those  men,  how 
much  mere  worthy  of  the  advaitages  which  they  enjoy  in  their 
country,  would  it  have  been,  0  have  stood  forward,  and  have 
declared, — No!  we  will  not  patake,  for  our  own  benefit,  in  the 
injuries  done  to  our  country.  For  ourselves  we  disclaim,  and 
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we  renounce,  the  advantages  which  may  be  bestowed  upon 
particular  bodies  of  the  community,  by  restraints  and  mono¬ 
polies  operating  to  t he  detriment  of  the  great  body.  Freedom 
of  trade  is,  to  our  conviction,  a  good.  Shackles  upon  trade  are, 
to  our  conviction,  an  evil.  We  will  not  assent  to  the  continuance 
of  those  shackles,  on  the  unworthy  inducement  of  being  allowed 
to  put  on  shackles  profitable  to  ourselves  ;  on  the  base  condition 
ot  being  allowed  to  add  to  the  national  wrongs. 

This  argument,  thus  disgracefully  employed,  that  because 
restraint  is  wrongfully  laid  upon  other  trades,  it  should  also  be 
laid  upon  the  corn  trade,  was  first  invented  by  Mr.  Malthus ; 
and  one  is  rather  surprised  that  upon  a  mind  so  candid  as  his, 
and  so  free  from  similar  bias,  it  should  have  so  far  imposed,  as 
to  make  him  overlook  the  odious  consequences  which  it  involves. 
Ford  Lauderdale  embraces  it  w  ith  greediness,  and  founds  upon 
it  the  principal  argumentation  of  his  pamphlet.  Biot  out  from 
his  pages  this  selfish,  this  sordid  plea,  together  with  the  un¬ 
founded  pretext,  that  importation  is  unfavourable  to  steadiness 
of  supply,  and  you  expunge  the  wdiole  of  his  pamphlet.  \et 
upon  this  foundation  does  that  noble  Lord,  with  his  usual 
strength  of  confidence,  proceed,  not  only  to  establish  his  con¬ 
clusion,  that  importation  should  be  prohibited,  and  exportation 
encouraged,  but  to  treat  with  no  little  disdain  all  those  who 
shall  presume  to  dispute  them.  , 

The  shape  in  which  they  put  their  plea  for  the  multiplication 
in  their  own  favour  of  the  evils  of  restraint,  is  very  plausible 
and  delusive.  If  you  encourage  manufacturing  industry,  they 
say,  by  laying  duties  upon  the  importation  of  manufactured 
goodsj  you  ought  to  encourage  agricultural  industry,  by  laying 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  corn.  That  is  to  say,  because 
the  nation  is  rendered  poorer,  by  being  obliged  to  expend  more 
labour  upon  the  making  of  certain  commodities  at  home,  than 
it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  for  the  importation  of  similar 
commodities  from  abroad,  it  ought  to  be  sunk  another  degree 
in  poverty,  by  being  obliged  to  expend  also  more  labour  in 
producing  its  food,  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  if  a 
portion  of  its  food  were  freely  imported  from  other  countries. 
With  great  submission  to  the  learning  of  the  land-owners,  and 
great  tenderness  to  their  exquisite  sensibility  to  their  own  gains, 
we  should  proceed  to  the  directly  opposite  conclusion  ;  that  if 
our  country  is  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  im¬ 
poverishing  measure,  it  is  less  able  to  bear  the  calamity  of 
another,  and  the  more  is  such  calamity  to  he  deprecated.  It 
is  remarkable  enough  to  observe  the  land-owners,  calling  our 
attention  to  a  measure  under  which  the  community  generally 
suffer,  and  instead  of  asking  for  a  repeal  of  that  measure,  only 
asking  that  an  indemnity  shall  be  given  to  them,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  for  their  particular  share  of 
the  injury  sustained  ;  an  indemnity  to  the  richest  portion  of  the 
community,  at  the  expense  of  the  poorest. 

If  they  say,  that  duties  upon  the  importation  of  manufactures 
are  a  greater  injury  to  them,  than  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
it  is  an  unfounded  pretext.  They  allege  that  by  reason  of  these 
duties,  a  portion  of  capital  is  withheld  from  the  land  which, 
under  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  But 
this  is  not  true.  If  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
were  under  no  sort  of  restraint,  if  the  quantity  of  goods  im¬ 
ported  were  increased  to  any  extent,  it  would  not  follow,  that 
less  capital,  to  the  amount  of  a  single  farthing,  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacturing  branch  of  industry ;  because  ma¬ 
nufactures  must  be  made,  and  must  be  exported,  to  pay  for 
every  article  of  importation.  The  quantity  of  goods  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  export,  would  then,  as  now,  exactly 
balance  the  quantity  which  we  should  import;  and  the  only 
difference  would  be,  that  with  the  same  quantity  of  labour  ex¬ 
pended  upon  certain  goods  exported,  we  should  be  able  to 
bring  from  abroad  a  greater  quantity  of  some  other  kind  of 
goods,  than  that  labour  would  have  produced  in  making  the 
goods  at  home.  The  same  quantity  of  labour,  or  in  other 
words,  the  same  quantity  of  capital,  would  continue  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufactures ;  only  that  labour  and  that  capital 
would  be  more  productive ;  just  as  they  become  more  produc¬ 
tive  by  a  more  judicious  division  and  distribution,  or  by  the 
invention  of  important  machines.  Is  it  understood,  that  the 
invention  of  machines,  and  the  improvement  in  the  productive 
powers  of  our  manufacturers  have  had  a  tendency  to  throw 
capital  out  of  the  manufacturing  branch  of  industry,  or  to 
augment  its  capital  ?  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree, 
absurd  and  improper  to  say,  that  because  the  manufacturer  is 
aided  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  therefore  the  farmer  needs 
to  be  protected  by  duties  imposed  on  imported  corn.  The 
duties  on  imported  manufactures,  are  no  injury  to  the  farmer 
in  any  other  way,  or  in  any  other  degree,  than  they  are  to  the 
members  of  the  community  at  large.  Do  they  affect  the 
demand  for  his  commodity  ?  and  is  not  the  demand  for  the 
commodity  the  true  measure  of  its  encouragement  r  But  if  the 
duties  on  imported  goods  have  no  peculiar  tendency,  either  to 
affect  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  or  the  demand  for 
its  produce,  whence  can  arise  the  plea  or  the  belief,  that  the 
farmer  needs  protection,  as  against  them  ? 

Neither  is  it  true,  it  is  any  thing  rather  than  true,  that  the 
manufacturing  class  derive  any  advantage  from  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  on  the  importation  of  goods.  Is  this  restraint  calculated 
to  raise  the  profit  of  mercantile  or  manufacturing  stock  ?  No* 
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not  in  the  smallest  degree,  as  is  well  known  to  every  body  who 
has  any,  even  the  slightest  knowledge,  of  the  subject.  The 
profit  of  manufacturing  stock,  is  as  much  independent  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  duties  upon  imported  manufac¬ 
tures,  as  the  profit  of  growing  stock.  The  profit  upon  mer¬ 
cantile  and  manufacturing  stock,  is  regulated  by  competition  ; 
and  even  if  it  departs  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  level  of 
other  employments  of  stock,  is  always  speedily  brought  back 
to  it. 

The  duties  upon  imported  manufactures,  cause  this  or  that 
branch  of  them  to  be  carried  on,  which  would  not  be  carried 
on  at  all,  or  not  in  an  equal  degree,  if  the  goods  were  allowed 
to  be  imported  from  abroad.  But  what  is  the  consequence  of 
this  ?  Only  to  prevent  the  existence  of  some  other  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  produce  of  which  would  be  exported  to  pay  for  the 
imported  goods.  The  manufacturing  labour  of  the  country, 
would,  in  this  last  case,  be  more  productive,  but  the  proportion 
of  manufacturing  capital,  would  be  exactly  the  same.  Not  a 
farthing  of  capital  would,  on  that  account,  be  withdrawn  from 
manufactures.  When  a  population  are  supplied  with  a  re¬ 
quisite  quantity  of  food,  the  measure  of  the  consumption  is  full. 
But  of  the  consumption  of  manufactures,  the  measure  never  is 
full ;  for  the  more  a  man  has  to  expend,  beyond  the  supply  of 
food,  the  more  he  enlarges  his  consumption  of  the  articles  of 
taste  and  luxury,  to  the  supply  of  which,  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pital  is  subservient.  Less  money  will  not  be  expended  in 
manufactures,  because  the  same  sum  of  money  will  command 
more.  People  will  be  only  better  supplied. 

But  if  duties  upon  imported  manufactures  have  no  tendency, 
either  to  raise  the  profit  of  manufacturing  stock,  or  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  how  can  these 
duties  place  the  farmer  under  any  relative  disadvantage  ?  How 
perfectly  unfounded  is  the  pretext,  that  he  needs  protection  as 
against  the  manufacturer,  by  duties,  the  design  of  which  is 
habitually  to  prevent  importation,  and  to  maintain  a  high  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  corn  laws,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  narrow  the  channels  of  supply,  are  not  only  mischievous 
by  their  direct  operation,  but  mischievous  to  the  highest  degree; 
that  is,  they  are  productive  of  the  most  extensive  and  exquisite 
misery  ;  misery  not  the  less  to  be  deplored,  because  it  falls  upon 
that  class  of  persons,  whose  interests  the  rude  state  of  the  human 
mind  has  hitherto  enabled  legislation  very  imperfectly  to  pro¬ 
tect.  Not  only  have  we  seen  this  tendency  to  mischief,  but 
we  have  seen  that  every  one  of  the  collateral  advantages  which, 
k  is  pretended,  arise  from  restraint  is  altogether  chimerical; 
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and  that  the  pretence,  if  good  in  any  shape,  is  unfounded, 
delusive,  and  false. 

There  is  one  thing  too,  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
and  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  land-owners  should  be 
ignorant ;  their  universal  omission  of  it,  therefore,  in  their 
speakings  and  writings  on  the  subject,  is  a  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance.  Their  commodity  is  subject  to  no  tax  in  the  consump¬ 
tion,  and  very  little  in  the  production.  Almost  all  sorts  of 
manufactures  are  subject  to  very  heavy  taxes.  Does  this 
deserve  no  consideration  in  comparing  their  calculations  with 
those  of  the  manufacturers  ?  To  what  burthens  are  the  com¬ 
modities  subject  which  the  manufacturer  produces,  compared 
with  those  which  the  commodity  of  the  land  in  any  way  en¬ 
dures  ?  How  vexatious  and  burthensome  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  manufactures  are  the  fiscal  regulations  and  visitations  to 
which  they  must  submit;  and  to  what  obstruction  and  retarda¬ 
tion  do  these  interferences  often  subject  their  proceedings  !  And 
do  the  land-owners,  without  the  smallest  consideration  for  these, 
things,  come  forward  in  full  cry,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  years 
which  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  and  rent  of  land,  and 
call  for  a  law  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  at  a  fixed  and  un¬ 
natural  height,  because  a  duty  is  laid  upon  manufactures  im¬ 
ported  ?  Do  they  not  see,  that  whatever  be  the  duty  imposed 
upon  goods  imported,  so  long  as  it  is  not  greater  than  the  taxes 
levied  upon  the  same  sort  of  commodity  at  home,  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  the  home  manufacture?  Are  the  land-owners 
prepared  to  tell  us  how  much,  in  all  the  different  cases  of  im¬ 
portation,  goes  merely  as  an  equivalent  for  the  home  duties  on 
home  commodities;  and  how  much,  if  any  thing,  exceeds  and 
operates  as  a  prohibition  ?  Not  they  indeed.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  have  trusted  more  to  the  strength  of  their  votes, 
than  of  their  arguments,  in  the  decision  of  this  most  important 
question. 

There  is  another  set  of  circumstances  which  places  the 
rapacity  and  injustice  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  land- 
owners  in  a  striking  and  odious  light.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  the  price  of  corn,  and  along  with  it,  the  rent 
and  the  value  of  land,  have  more  nearly  tripled,  than  doubled 
themselves.  During  that  time,  the  manufacturers  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  distressing  fluctuations,  almost  unexampled.  And  during 
that  time,  according  to  tables  accurately  made,  and  of  which 
no  one  will  dare  dispute  the  results,  the  wages  of  tradesmen’s 
labour  in  London,  have  sunk  in  the  power  of  purchasing  bread, 
in  the  ratio  of  36  to  23,  and  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour, 
in  the  ratio  of  15  to  A.  Not  contented  with  having  enjoyed 
these  advantages,  while  these  other  classes  have  been  subject 
to  disadvantages,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  contrast,  the 
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land -owners,  with  a  modesty  and  equity  all  their  own,  come 
forward,  and  say, — No  !  You  shall  not  permit  thing’s  to  return 
to  their  old  and  natural  level,  a  level  from  which  they  have  been 
removed  by  circumstances  which  have  operated  so  greatly  to 
our  advantage,  and  to  your  disadvantage.  For  these  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  contracted  a  taste;  and  we  are  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  make  them  perpetual ;  and  as  things  will  no  longer 
do  this  of  their  own  accord,  we  must  tax  you,  all  of  you,  to 
make  them  do  so.  The  poorest  among  you  shall  be  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  his  bread,  that  we  may  not  be  deprived  of  these 
our  extraordinary,  and,  in  their  own  nature,  only  temporary  and 
accidental,  advantages. 

Observe,  too,  the  guise  in  which  we  are  addressed  by  these 
same  disinterested  legislators.  They  come  to  us  mumping,  that 
is,  like  sturdy  beggars,  half  threatening,  half  imploring,  not  in 
their  own  names ;  that  would  be  more  honest,  but  far  less  de¬ 
lusive  ;  no ,  they  come  to  us  with  all  the  airs  of  tender  and 
meltiug  humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  farmers.  c  Oh,’  they  cry, 
c  the  poor  farmers  !  You  would  not  wish  to  see  the  farmers 
ruined,  would  you  ?’  No,  certainly.  We  are  so  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  any  body  ruined,  that  whatever  is  best  for  prevent¬ 
ing  any  body’s  ruin,  we  shall  always  be  earnest  to  see  per¬ 
formed.  Now  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  very 
worst  of  all  ways  for  preventing  that  inconvenience,  at  present 
denominated  ruin,  to  which  low  prices  expose  the  farming  body, 
is  the  proposed  plan  of  keeping  prices  high,  by  prohibitory 
duties  on  importation.  What  is  it  that  has  brought  the  farming 
body  into  that  situation  in  which  the  prices  of  former  times  will 
be  hurtful  to  them  ?  Not  the  acts  of  the  people;  but  the  acts, 
of  the  landlords ;  the  augmentation  of  their  rents  ;  rents  which 
the  landlords  have  put  into  their  pockets  ;  put  blamelessly,  we 
most  readily  allow ;  but  why  should  the  landlords  come  forward 
with  a  call  upon  the  people,  to  redeem  ihe  unfavourable  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  acts,  acts  by  which  they  alone  have  profited, 
while,  so  far  from  taking  any  share  in  the  burthen  of  the  re¬ 
demption,  they  desire  that  the  people  shall  be  taxed,  retrenched 
of  their  food,  not  merely  to  protect  the  farmer,  but  to  enrich 
the  landlords,  by  upholding  the  extraordinary  rents  ?  The  evil 
would  not  be  very  great,  if  the  owners  of  land  were  placed  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  they  stood  in  1790;  considering 
how  much  since  that  time  the  manufacturing  and  labouring 
bodies  have  sunk.  But  the  land-owners  would  stand  consi¬ 
derably  above  that  situation,  if  every  existing  lease  were  de¬ 
clared  at  an  end,  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  importation 
were  allowed ;  because  the  land,  during  the  intervening  space, 
has  been  improved,  the  benefit  of  which  improvements  they 
would  retain.  There  is  also  another  expedient  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  farmer,  who  can  only  be  injured  to  the  extent  to 
which  lie  is  bound  by  a  lease  to  pay  a  higher  rent  than  the 
prices  of  former  times  would  allow'.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
practice  among  landlords  has  become  so  general,  as  to  he 
almost  universal,  of  not  giving  leases  at  all,  or  only  giving 
them  for  two  or  three  years,  lor  the  sake  of  being  able  to 
squeeze  more  rent  out  of  the  farmers  as  fast  as  prices  rise,  or 
to  squeeze  servility  out  of  them  along  with  rent.  It  would  not 
be  a  very  great  sum,  therefore,  which  would  be  required  to 
redeem  all  the  existing  rents  in  the  kingdom.  A  single  year’s 
subsidy,  to  one  foreign  emperor,  or  king,  who  ought  to  have 
done  his  own  business  upon  his  own  means,  would  much  more 
than  suffice.  The  farmers  would  then  stand  exeirqit  from  in¬ 
convenience.  And  all  that  would  ensue,  would  be  simply 
this ;  that  a  part  of  those  extraordinary  advantages  which  the 
land-owners  have  been  enjoying  during  the  war,  during  which 
the  principal  classes  of  the  people  have  severely  suffered,  would 
cease.  And  so  will  the  advantages  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  cease  ;  so  will  the  advantages  of  army  contractors, 
navy  contractors,  and  loan  contractors  cease.  So  will  the  ex-  ' 
traordinary  advantages  of  ship  owners,  and  ship  builders,  of 
army  agents,  navy  agents,  and  navy  proctors,  cease ;  together 
with  the  advantages  of  all  those  classes  of  manufacturers,  a 
very  numerous  body,  whose  principal  employment  has  arisen 
from  the  demand  of  the  army  and  navy.  Why  should  the 
nation  be  taxed  in  its  bread,  to  render  perennial  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  casual  advantages  of  the  land-owners  alone  ? 

To  these,  a  great  number  of  other  considerations  of  great 
weight  might  be  added,  to  prove  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
a  lawr  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  importation  of  corn.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  carry  the  argument  to  a  greater  length.  Of 
the  publications,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  first,  the  work  of  Dawson,  with  the  greatest  warmth. 
The  author  places  the  question  of  the  corn  laws  in  several  new 
and  very  important  lights.  He  does  not,  on  every  point,  reason 
with  perfect  accuracy  from  the  established  principles  ot  political 
economy;  but  he  has  put  together  a  variety  of  very  just,  and 
frequently,  very  profound  observations.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  prohibitory  duties,  forcibly 
and  very  confidently  stated,  may  peruse  Lord  Lauderdale’s 
pamphlet.  George  Rose,  as  usual,  sees  infinite  advantages  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  infinite  danger  in  any  altera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Malthus  professes  to  state  the  argument  on  both 
sides,  and  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  reader;  but  of  several 
of  the  determining  circumstances,  he  seems  to  us,  during  the 
writing  of  his  pamphlet,  to  have  had  no  recollection;  and  with 
him  tiie  balance  remains  unturned ;  or  inclines  with  difficulty, 
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it  it  inclines  at  all,  to  the  side  of  freedom.  He  is  still  imposed 
upon  by  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  which  formerly  misled 
him,  and  of  which,  in  this  article,  we  have  fully  exposed  the 
weakness  ;  the  argument,  we  mean,  that  because  taxes  are  laid 
upon  the  importation  of  manufactured  commodities,  they  ought 
also  to  be  laid  upon  that  of  corn  ;  which  is  just  about  as  wise 
as  if  you  were  to  say,  because  you  have  a  disease  in  one  eye, 
it  will  be  a  great  compensation  to  you,  if  you  cause  a  similar 
disease  to  affect  the  other. 


Art  H.  A  Series  of  Popular  Essays ,  illustrative  of  Principles  essen¬ 
tially  connected  ivith  the  Improvement  of  the  Understanding ,  the 
Imagination ,  and  the  Heart.  By  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Author  of 
Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  Cottagers  of 
Glenburnie,  &c.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  882.  Edin.  Manners  and  Miller: 
London.  Longman,  Hurst,  flees,  Orme,  and  Brown;  and  Cadell 
and  Davies.  1813. 

4  young  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  completely  educated,’  is  a 
profession  with  which  we  meet  continually.  From  the 
Square  and  Crescent,  downward  through  the  nice  gradations 
of  Terraces,  Places,  Rows,  and  Lanes,  wre  observe  innume¬ 
rable  practitioners,  who  think  themselves,  and,  which  is  still 
more  surprising,  who  are  frequently  thought  by  others,  com¬ 
petent  to  form  and  regulate  the  human  character.  From  the 
numbers  thus  employed,  and  t lie  readiness  with  which,  when 
other  employments  fail,  this  is  resorted  to,  it  would  he  natural 
to  suppose,  either  that  education  were  a  work  of  little  difficulty, 
or  that  every  rank  of  life  and  style  of  character,  abounded  with 
persons  qualified  to  correct  the  evil  dispositions,  and  to  promote 
the  virtuous  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  infant  mind:  persons 
who  understand  its  nature,  who  are  steadily  intent  upon  its 
ultimate  design,  and  who,  from  observation,  reflection,  and  ex¬ 
periment,  are  become  skilful  in  operating  upon  that  nature, 
with  this  design  constantly  in  view.  But  the  disordered  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  after  submitting  to  the  entire  discipline  of  such 
practitioners,  inclines  us  to  doubt  whether  this  can  be  the  case. 
Depraved  as  human  nature  is,  we  yet  believe,  that  the  effect, 
would,  in  some  degree  at  least,  resemble  its  cause;  that, 
if  education  were  generally  conducted  by  Christian  philoso¬ 
phers,  wre  should  see  something  more  like  Christianity  and  in¬ 
tellect  in  the  beings  it  has  formed  ;  and  that  there  would  he 
more  benevolence  and  more  rationality  observable  in  the  conduct 
of  mankind.  Those  who  believe  that  education  is  omnipotent , 
will  undoubtedly  find  themselves  mistaken  when  they  reduce 
their  theories  to  practice,  even  if  they  make  the  experiment 
with  every  possible  advantage  ;  and  will  be  obliged  to  confess, 
Vol.  II.  N.S.  C 
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or  at  least  to  believe,  cither  that  they  set  out  upon  wrong  prin¬ 
ciples,  operated  upon  materials  unusually  refractory,  or,  which 
may  probably  be  nearer  the  truth,  that  even  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  favourable,  education  is  not  omnipotent, 
because  the  subjects  of  it  have  fallen, — 4  fallen  from  their  high 
estate,1- — and  have  sustained  too  much  injury  for  merely  human 
effort  ever  again  to  set  them  perfectly  upright. 

But  if  there  are  limits  which  education  cannot  pass,  it  is 
lamentable  to  see  it  stop  far  short  of  those  at  which  it  might 
arrive  :  to  see  (with  regard  to  one  sex  at  least)  exterior  form 
and  accomplishment,  made  the  sole  or  the  principal  objects  of 
cultivation,  while  every  trifle  that  can  degrade  the  intellect,  and 
every  passion  that  disorders  the  heart,  is  suffered  to  gain  early 
ascendancy,  and,  by  habit  long  undisturbed,  to  maintain  per¬ 
petual  dominion.  The  principle  assumed  by  Miss  Hamilton  in 
the  present  volumes,  and  supported  by  the  reflection  of  every 
intelligent  mind,  is,  that  education  is  an  important  work,  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  these  trifling  additional s  : — a  work  which 
may  he  respectably  executed  without  once  regarding  them. 
*  The  mind,  the  standard  of  the  man,’  and  the  heart,  the  spring 
of  his  moral  life,  are  the  primary  objects  of  education,  and  to 
these  she  endeavours  to  turn  the  attention  of  her  readers.  In 
this  writer,  we  perceive  a  plain  good  sense  and  a  beaming 
benevolence,  which  carry  her  observations  and  reflections  home 
to  the  heart.  We  discover  no  indications  of  self,  dictating  and 
pervading  her  productions ;  no  vain  desire  of  exhibition  as  the 
moving  principle;  but  we  are  courted  to  attention  as  if  by  the 
representations  of  a  judicious  friend,  and  listen  with  confidence 
to  admonitions  most  plainly  designed  for  our  benefit.  It  is  this 
purity  of  motive  and  kindness  of  disposition,  which  render  Miss 
Hamilton’s  remarks  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  dispose  us  to 
confide  in  the  result  of  her  experience.  Hostility  is  disarmed 
by  her  unpretending  humility  ;  or  if  it  retains  a  weapon,  it  is 
repelled  by  her  sober  good  sense.  These,  rather  than  frequent 
novelty  of  thought,  or  strength,  or  felicity  of  expression,  re¬ 
commend  her  works  to  candid  perusal,  and  to  the  confidence  of 
those  who,  sensible  of  the  vital  importance  and  harassing  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  education,  look  arouud,  for  assistance,  to  the  better 
informed. 

The  first  essay,  which  the  author  announces  as  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  the  succeeding  ones,  is  intended  to  prove 
the  utility  of  the  study  of  mind  to  those  whose  business  educa¬ 
tion  is.  And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  inquire — 
whose  business  is  it  not  ?  The  mass  of  society  is  formed  of 
parents;  and  of  those  who  are  not  thus  set  apart  by  the  seal  of 
heaven,  who  is  it,  whose  knowledge  or  whose  ignorance,  does 
not  affect  a  small  circle  of  the  young  ?  While  we  are  so  often 
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compelled  to  witness  the  ill-treatment  of  some  virtuous  feeling’, 
the  encouragement  of  some  dangerous  propensity',  or  even  the 
fostering  of  some  vijjer  passion,  by  the  injudicious  remarks  or 
the  ill-timed  smiles  of  a  good-natured  company,  we  can  scarcely 
select  an  individual  to  whose  conduct  the  study  of  mind  would 
not  be  an  advantage, — is  not  indeed  almost  indispensable,  to 
prevent  the  ruin,  as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  of  those  fa¬ 
milies  which  arc  unfortunately  exposed  to  his  visits.  Let  not 
the  admirer  of  a  swreet  complexion,  of  a  pretty  curl,  or  of  a 
sparkling  eye, — nay,  let  not  him  who  administers  other  than  a 
kind  and  sober  approbation  even  of  amiable  conduct,  or  of 
worthy,  acquirements,  suppose  that  the  study  of  mind  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  him.  If  the  look  that  praises,  sw  ims  with  admi¬ 
ration,  rather  than  beams  approval,  it  is  doing  mischief  If 
the  well-earned  plaudit  is  but  a  tone  too  lively,  it  is  doing 
mischief.  Actions  thus  repaid,  will  rarely  spring  again  from 
honest  principle,  or  from  simple  feeling.  False  motives  and 
false  views,  will  acquire  an  early  and  fatal  ascendancy  ;  the 
eye  of  the  world  will  become  incentive,  its  praise,  sufficient 
reward  ; — and  oh,  the  ruin  which  is  implied  in  such  a  change  l 
— which  accrues  from  such  ignorance  of  the  treatment  by  which 
character  is  formed,  and  of  the  conscientious  delicacy  which  is 
required  in  all  who  approach  even  to  witness  the  interesting 
process  !  Obvious,  therefore,  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  as 
must  be  the  utility  of  this  primary  study,  it  seems  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  devote  an  essay  to  prove  it,  and  to  meet  objec¬ 
tions  which  appear  at  a  glance  untenable  : — we  say  almost , 
for  perhaps,  while  a  simple  objector  remains,  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  needless  labour.  While  an  individual  may  be  found 
who  fancies  that  it  is  as  safe  to  travel  in  the  dark  as  in  the 
daylight,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  utility  of  the  sun, 
and  to  support  the  explanation  by  illustrations  not  less  obvious 
than  just. 

Having  thus,  by  way  of  introduction,  recommended  the  study 
of  mind  as  indispensable  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
cultivation  of  it,  our  author  proceeds  to  form  a  more  connected 
chain,  continued  through  the  two  volumes  of  which  her  work 
consists.  Her  first  design  is  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
citing  early  and  continued  attention  to  the  appropriate  objects 
ot  affection  and  intellect,  in  order  to  the  due  expansion  of  both. 
The  benevolent  affections,  forming  the  spring  and  vitality  of 
moral  character,  are  then  represented  as  obstructed  in  their 
exercise,  by  a  principle  which  is  distinguished  by  Miss  Hamil¬ 
ton,  both  from  selfishness  and  from  self-love,  and  which  she 
defines  ‘  a  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self,’  the  nature 
and  operations  of  which  are  amply  illustrated.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  -the  benevolent  affections  is  afterwards  recommended,  as 
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forming’  the  natural  antidote  against  this  propensity;  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  attention  is  more  fully  explained,  in  order  to  their 
cultivation  ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  view  of  the  super¬ 
natural  means,  afforded  by  revelation,  to  facilitate  their  growth. 

In  commencing  this  course,  Miss  Hamilton  introduces  the 
second  essay,  as, 

‘  Intending  first  to  examine  what  are  the  effects  produced  by  di¬ 
recting  the  attention  to  certain  classes  of  the  objects  of  perception 
in  impeding  or  enlarging  the  use  of  our  senses,  and  secondly,  to 
examine  whether  each  of  the  intellectual  faculties  be  not  so  entirely 
dependent  on  the  power  of  attention  for  their  (its)  development,  as 
to  be  either  operative  or  torpid,  according  as  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  attention  has  in  early  life  been  directed  to  the  objects 
which  are  calculated  to  exercise  and  improve  them*  ( it ). 
Vol.  I.  p.  56. 

The  first  of  these  inquiries  is  solvible  by  the  least  intelligent 
observer.  The  fact,  that,  by  appropriate  exercise,  the  senses 
are  improved  to  extreme  acuteness,  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
recollection  of  every  reader ;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  Miss 
Hamilton  in  a  variety  of  familiar  examples. 

‘  Hence  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  touch  observable  in  the  blind, 
the  quick  sightedness  of  the  deaf,  who  in  many  instances  seem  in¬ 
tuitively  at  a  glance  to  comprehend  what  could  not,  without  circum¬ 
locution,  be  explained  to  persons  whose  power  of  attention  had  not 
been  thus  concentrated.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  other 
organs  of  sense;  to  a  cultivated  ear,  many  sounds  appear  harsh  and 
unpleasant,  which  the  vulgar  pass  unnoticed :  nor  is  this  altogether 
the  effect  of  association  ;  it  is  produced  by  attention  to  that  class  of 
perceptions.  Call  the  attention  of  your  servants  to  the  creaking  of 
a  door,  they  will  not  say  that  the  sound  is  a  pleasant  one ;  yet  will 
they  perhaps  acknowledge,  that  the  door  might  have  thus  creaked 
for  a  month  without  their  having  once  observed  it.’  pp.  58,  59. 

These  observations  naturally  lead  to  others  of  much  practical 
importance,  especially  to  those  who  superintend  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  are  influenced  by  a  benevolent  soli¬ 
citude  to  render  them  respectable  in  that  fine  of  duties  to  which 
they  are  confined.  It  is  probable,  that  were  the  persons  who 
are  thus  engaged,  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  sensible  remarks 
which  occur  here,  the  number  of  bad  servants  would  not,  in 
future,  be  so  great ;  and  those  who  are  already  bad,  might  be, 
in  some  degree,  improved,  if  mistresses  who  are  annoyed  by 
them,  would  attend  to  these  simple  principles  :  at  least,  the 
feeling  of  provocation  almost  hourly  excited,  would  be  softened 
into  that  of  compassion.  As  it  is  in  a  want  of  early  cultivated 
attention  that  the  stupidity  of  many  domestic  servants  appears 
to  originate,  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  culture  of  this  faculty  that 
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the  remedy  must  be  found.  It  is  obvious  that  the  children  of 
low  and  totally  unmanaging  parents,  seldom  afford  even  ma¬ 
terials  for  making  competent  servants.  They  have  been  pushed, 
and  dragged,  and  beaten,  into  the  few  lazy  duties  which  the 
mother’s  necessities  peremptorily  i\  quired  them  to  fulfil ;  and 
have  been  compelled  to  loll  about  with  the  baby,  to  scrape  up 
sticks  for  the  fire,  and  occasionally  even  to  put  the  stool  in  its 
place,  provided  that  just  at  that  moment  the  mother  had  nearly 
fallen  over  it,  and  most  provokingly  hurt  herself;  but  that 
quick  perception  of  disorder  which  would  have  prevented  the 
mischief,  and  to  which  confusion  and  litters  are  absolutely  pain¬ 
ful,  independent  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  them,  is 
uever  awakened,  nor,  after  long  habits  of  negligence,  can  it 
be,  except  in  a  very  small  degree. 

1  Let  us  consider,’  says  our  author,  *  the  situation  of  the  female 
children  of  the  poor,  where  habits  of  dirt  and  sloth  prevail.  Their 
attention  never  having  been  directed  to  any  of  the  objects  around 
them,  but  in  a  slight  and  superficial  wa}^,  these  objects  afford  not 
any  exercise  to  the  perceptions.  Their  perceptions,  of  consequence, 
become  so  languid,  that  they  have  no  power  of  observing  what  is 
placed  before  their  eyes.  They  know  no  distinction  between  black 
and  white,  clean  and  dirty ;  and  as  the  stupidity  that  arises  from 
languid  perceptions  renders  every  species  of  exertion  painful,  such 
habits  of  sloth  are  formed  as  frequently  prove  incorrigible,  and  are 
not  without  difficulty  to  be  even  partially  conquered.  Thus  prepared, 
they  are  sent  into  the  world  to  earn  their  bread  in  service;  and  at  a 
period  of  life  when  the  power  of  observation  ought  to  have  been 
vigorous,  they  have  still  to  learn  to  observe  :  compelled  by  neces¬ 
sity,  however,  they  do  so  far  learn,  as  to  acquire  the  method  of 
employing  their  hands  in  such  branches  of  domestic  work  as  they 
are  disposed  to  engage  in  :  but,  from  want  of  perception,  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  observing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  any  improvement 
of  the  method  they  have  first  been  taught,  and  from  their  slothful 
habits,  are  rendered  so  averse  to  the  trouble  of  learning  farther,  that 
time  and  experience  adds  (add)  nothing  to  their  skill.  Having  once 
attained  the  power  of  going  through  a  certain  routine  mechanically, 
they  continue  to  go  through  it  with  as  little  fatigue  of  attention  as 
possible  ;  and  as  in  every  department  of  household  economy,  thorough 
cleanliness  requires  that  perceptiou  which  depends  upon  attention,  in 
every  department  in  which  they  engage,  they  will,  in  that  material 
point,  be  found  deficient.’  pp.  68.  70. 

The  truth  of  this  description,  innumerable  harassed  and  dis¬ 
orderly  families  will  attest;  but  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
consequence,  how  few  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  remove 
the  cause,  though,  by  looking  attentively  at  this,  and  its  op¬ 
posite  character,  that  cause  is  easily  ascertained,  and,  by  a 
judicious  superintendance  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  might 
so  often  be  counteracted.  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that, 
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‘  The  attention  requisite  for  preserving  cleanness,  and  neatness,  and 
order,  awakens  the  perceptions,  and  gives  them  perpetual  exercise. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  daughter  of  the  cleanly  peasant,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  from  infancy  to  observe  every  slight  alteration  produced 
in  the  appearance  of  the  objects  around  her,  by  any  casual  spot  or  stain, 
and  having  been  compelled  to  attend  to  the  proper  place  and  situation 
of  every  article  that  pertains  to  the  homely  dwelling,  acquires  habits 
of  observation  and  activity,  which  remain  with  her  through  every 
period  of  life.  Destined  as  she  is  to  labour  for  subsistence,  those 
habits  are  to  her  of  obvious  advantage.  By  the  cultivated  state  of 
her  perceptions,  she  is  enabled  quickly  to  learn,  and  accurately  to 
perform,  every  species  of  domestic  work,  as  far  as  the  performance 
of  it  requires  only  the  use  of  her  hands  and  eyes;  and  though,  in 
many  branches  of  household  economy,  there  is  so  much  minute 
detail,  and  the  objects  of  attention  are  so  numerous,  as  to  seem,  at 
'first  view,  extremely  intricate,  we  find  from  experience,  that  where 
the  perceptions  are  quick  and  accurate,  none  of  those  various 
branches  escape  attention.’  pp.  67,  68. 

•  t 

The  subject  of  educating  the  lower  classes,  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  so  much  agitated,  and  the  improvements 
which  the  indefatigable  benevolence  of  an  individual,  (or  of  in¬ 
dividuals,)  lias  recently  introduced,  are  so  general,  that  it  is 
less  needful  to  enter  largely  into  it,  than  it  would  lately  have 
been.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  recommend  the  following 
observations  to  those  whom  they  most  essentially  concern  : 

*  There  are  still  many  schools  in  which,  by  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  the  perceptions  are  never  exercised,  hut  in  the  shape  and  sound 
of  letters,  and  combination  of  letters.  Let  the  scholars  in  such 
schools  be  examined  on  their  conception  of  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read,  and  it  will  be  found,  (as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  it 
has  been  invariably  found,)  that  the  conception  is  accurate  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  power  of  perception  had  been 
exercised  in  infancy,  by  attention  to  surrounding  objects,’  p.  73.— 
*  Why  not  then  engage  the  teacher  to  try  other  methods  besides  the 
stated  lesson,  to  awaken  the  perceptions  of  the  stupid  ?  This,  I  con¬ 
ceive  would,  to  a  certainty,  be  effected  by  methods  so  simple,  that 
they  are,  for  that  very  reason,  held  in  contempt.  But  if,  in  tracing 
the  cause  of  stupidity  in  children  of  a  certain  class,  it  is  found  to 
originate  in  circumstances  which  have  prevented  attention  to  the 
objects  of  perception,  it  is  only  by  producing  attention  to  those  ob¬ 
jects  that  the  defect  can  be  remedied.  In  this  respect  infinitely  more 
will  be  done,  by  teaching  a  child  to  notice  every  object  within  the 
reach  of  vision,  and  to  mark  every  minute  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  form,  colour,  or  situation  of  the  things  around  him,  than  by  fixing 
his  attention  to  the  mere  form  of  letters.' — pp.  76,  77. 

To  these  observations  a  sensible  note  is  subjoined  : 

c  In  appreciating  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
®r  that  mode  of  teaching,  the  degree  in  which  it  is  calculated  to 
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awaken  and  exercise  the  perceptions  is  too  seldom  taken  into  the 
account.  Between  two  plans  that  are  in  other  respects  equal,  the 
preference  seems  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  due  to  that,  which,  while 
it  keeps  the  attention  in  a  state  of  perpetual  requisition,  gives  it 
that  direction  most  favourable  for  the  development  of  the  infant 
faculties.’ — p.  76. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  persons  who  visit  the  large  public 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  which  are  at  present 
establishing*  in  every  part  of  the  country,  may  not,  at  first, 
perceive  the  beneficial  tendency  of  that  system  of  perpetual 
exercise  which  they  exhibit.  A  cursory  glance  may  discover 
something  too  much  resembling  play,  and  w  aste  of  time.  Evo¬ 
lutions  are  continually  performed,  which  seem  to  have  little  con¬ 
nexion  with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  But  the  intelli¬ 
gent  observer  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  these  exercises,  in  the  constant  play  of  attention  wiiich  is 
hereby  preserved.  No  one  can  nod  over  his  lesson,  or,  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  suffer  his  mind  to  settle  upon  other 
objects  than  those  employed  in  instructing  him  ;  and,  from 
habits  of  attention  thus  early  formed,  a  degree  of  mental  vigi¬ 
lance  will  be  produced,  from  which,  combined  as  it  is  with  a 
proportionate  regard  to  good  order  and  good  morals,  the  hap¬ 
piest  results  may  be  anticipated.  National  education  thus  con¬ 
ducted,  must  issue,  unless  there  be  a  forcible  disunion  of  cause 
and  effect,  in  visible  national  improvement.  By  thus  exciting 
and  preserving  attention,  we  have  ourselves  witnessed,  in  the 
children  of  a  Sunday  school,  a  degree  of  mental  vigour  pro- 
duced,  so  great  as  almost  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  their  being  a 
different  species  from  others  of  the  same  vicinity,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  conducted  upon  a  less  intelligent  plan. 

F rom  the  effects  of  attention  upon  the  lower  orders,  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  large  and  important  class  consisting  of  female 
servants,  Miss  Hamilton  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  neglecting  it,  or  of  improving  and  properly  directing 
it,  in  those  females  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  domestic  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  has,  we  confess,  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
fashion  to  regard  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  and  a  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  employments  strictly  feminine,  as  being  incompatible 
with  each  other  ;  and,  not  only  the  intemperate,  avowed  opi¬ 
nions  of  some,  who,  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  man  w^ere  mis¬ 
understood  and  caricatured,  fell  into  mistakes  equally  perni¬ 
cious,  and  more  absurd,  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  women  ; 
— but  even  the  conduct  of  others  (a  few  only  we  should  hope) 
who,  in  the  ardour  of  literary  pursuits,  have  appeared  to  for¬ 
get,  that  the  first  character  any  woman  has  to  sustain,  is  that 
which  pertains  to  her  as  a  woman,  may  have  given  ground  for 
tiie  inference,  and  afforded  a  shew  of  reason  to  the  dogmas  of 
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ignorance.  But  that  mental  cultivation  in  the  female  sex  ifc 
not  necessarily  inimical  to  what  may  he  deemed,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  inferior  duties, — nay,  tnat  it  tends,  unless  it  he  con¬ 
fined  and  partial,  directly  to  the  more  consistent  and  respect¬ 
able  discharge  of  them,  we  think  Miss  Hamilton  has  ably 
shewn  in  her  writings  ;  for  we  have  not  been  so  privileged  an 
to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  this  amiable  and  in¬ 
telligent  female,  in  any  but  her  public  character.  From  the 
expression  of  good  sense  and  genuine  principle  which  per¬ 
vades  her  writings,  we  should  expect  a  fair  transcript  of  these 
excellencies  in  her  life  ;  for  she  is  the  last  female  author  to 
whose  conduct  we  should  expect  to  trace  the  scandal  of  the 
blue  stocking.  Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  she  is  no  Brid- 
getina. 

But  we  feel  inclined  to  explain  and  to  qualify,  before  wc  pro¬ 
ceed,  an  epithet  which  has  just  escaped  us.  It  is  that  of  in/e- 
rior  duties, for  we  doubt  whether,  in  such  a  connexion,  it  ought 
to  be  employed.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  to  the  term  duty ,  the 
qualifications,  great  and  small,  can  never,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  applied.  The  due  occupation  of  the  passing  hour,  is  the 
uniform  demand  which  the  Giver  of  that  hour  makes  upon  the 
receiver  of  it,  and,  in  his  sight,  the  nature  of  that  occupation 
neither  elevates  nor  degrades  the  servant  to  whom  it  is  given. 
To  all  within  the  sound  of  his  word,  the  injunction  is  addressed, 
<c  Be  ye  holy  ;  for  I  am  holy  1”  but  to  none,  not  to  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  his  creatures,  does  he  say,  Be  ye  great ;  for  I  am 
great.  In  the  scale  of  intellect,  we  take  the  place  assigned  to 
us  by  presiding  wisdom,  and  are  only  enjoined  to  improve  the 
few  or  the  many  talents,  without  repining  and  without  sloth. 
In  the  scale  of  morality,  we  are,  if  the  expression  may  he  al¬ 
lowed,  to  find  our  own  place,  and  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  an 
inferior  station.  The  female,  therefore,  who  feels  herself  con¬ 
fined,  by  the  appointments  of  Providence,  to  a  narrow  men¬ 
tal  range,  and  who  is  permitted  to  expatiate  in  those  hum¬ 
ble  regions  only,  which  comprise,  perhaps,  little  more  than  the 
nursery  and  the  kitchen,  has  no  need  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
rank  she  holds,  or  to  repine  at  the  limits  by  which  her  walk  in 
life  is  circumscribed.  She  is  an  agent  in  the  hand  of 
God,  and  should  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  place  she 
occupies,  but  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  her  particular 
partis  performed.  In  the  sight  of  God,  the  moral  appeal's  to 
be  far  more  valuable  than  the  intellectual  principle.  It  is  that 
mode  of  approach  by  which  finite  beings  arc  encouraged  to 
advance  towards  infinite  perfection.  The  great  fallen  spirit 
possesses  a  superiority  of  intellect,  which  once  classed  him 
high  among  the  angelic  host ;  but  crushed  and  grovelling  as  it 
lies  under  moral  abasement,  he  is  become  the  most  degraded 
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of  intelligent  beings.  Amazing  intellect  cannot  elevate  a 
Satan  ;  and,  though  gifted  only  with  the  humblest  portion  of 
mind,  a  Christian  is  not  degraded.  He  rises,  in  the  dignity  of 
the  moral  principle,  into  esteem  and  consideration  even  with 
the  Most  High.  “  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is 
poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  word.'* 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  false  view  of  things, — a  view 
taken,  not  in  the  light  of  scripture,  but  by  the  flashing  of  hu¬ 
man  pride,  that  regards  the  performance  of  any  duty  as  de-  - 
grading,  or  even  as  inferior.  Ascertain  only  that  it  is  duty, 
and  it  is  that,  the  right  discharge  of  which,  God  will  honour. 
The  Christian  female,  who  can  reflect  upon  a  laborious  life  of 
domestic  duty,  looks  back  upon  a  scene  of  true  virtue ;  and  if, 
in  order  to  perform  the  whole  of  her  allotted  task,  she  was 
obliged  to  repress  a  taste  for  pursuits  more  intellectual,  the 
character  of  magnanimity  is  inscribed  upon  her  conduct,  however 
retired,  or,  in  human  estimation,  insignificant,  may  have  been 
the  daily  exercises  to  which  she  was  appointed.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  said  of  her,  who,  placed  by  Providence  above 
the  necessity  of  domestic  drudgery,  voluntarily  confines  herself 
to  its  then  humble  offices.  We  respect  the  woman  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  dictate  of  Providence,  continues,  day  after 
day,  through  a  length  of  years,  a  sempstress,  or  even  a  cook  : 
but  we  should  little  esteem  her  who,  when  at  liberty  to  employ 
inferior  hands,  would  prefer  thus  to  occupy  her  own.  For  a 
female  who  has  servants  at  command,  not  to  be  sauslied  with 
due  superintendance,  but  to  spend  her  life  in  occupations  to 
which  they  are  equally  competent,  discovers,  we  think,  a  bad 
taste,  and  a  false  judgement,  and  though,  perhaps,  more 
clever  than  even  her  cleverest  servant,  she  deprives  herself  of 
esteem,  by  seeking  it  among  what  are  indeed  to  her,  inferior 
employments.  Where  intellect  is  allowed,  by  providential  fa¬ 
vour,  to  improve  and  expatiate,  it  were  criminal  to  confine  it. 

A  life  devoted  to  merely  household  avocations,  would  be,  in  this 
case,  degrading;  and  from  being  cumbered  with  unnecessary 
serving,  this  misimprover  of  time  and  talent,  must  take  her 
place  at  last  as  an  “  unprofitable  servant.”  She  has  done,  indeed, 
precisely  the  same  that  has  been  done  by  her  humble  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  receives  the  plaudit  of  “  good  and  faithful but  to 
the  one,  it  was  duty, — to  the  other,  it  was  not  duty.  Endowed 
with  higher  talents,  placed  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  within  reach 
of  extensive  means  of  mental  cultivation,  she  treated  them  with 
wilful  neglect.  She  chose  to  busy  her  fingers  and  stifle  her 
mind  ;  and  the  choice  degrades  her.  But  to  return, 

The  principle,  it  must  be  observed,  which  Miss  Hamilton  is 
illustrating  in  this  part  of  her  work,  is,  that  the  cultivation  of 
attention  is  indispensable  to  the  clearness  of  perception,  what- 
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over  the  object  of  that  perception  may  be  ;  and  that  the  mind 
becomes  irregular  or  correct  in  its  proportions,  according  as 
this  faculty  has  been  partially  or  generally  exercised.  This 
idea  is  successfully  exemplified  in  the  different  but  confined 
perceptions  of  the  landscape  painter,  the  mineralogist,  and  the 
botanist,  upon  precisely  tbe  same  spot,  each  surrounded  by  ob¬ 
jects  which  attract  the  undivided  regard  of  the  others,  although, 
by  him,  entirely  unperceived.  But  these  instances  have  usually 
brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  dominant  study.  It  is  only 
when  the  same  effect  is  observed  under  certain  circumstances 
in  the  female  character,  that  it  raises  popular  outcry.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  natural  consequence  of  partial  cultivation  is,  in 
this  instance,  peculiarly  lamentable,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
offensive  :  but  it  is  the  design  of  our  author,  in  this  place,  to 
prove  that  conclusions  hastily  drawn  from  it,  fatal  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  female  intellect,  are  falsely  drawn. 

4  Among  the  vain,  frivolous,  and  uncultivated  of  my  own  sex, 
attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  dress.  The  perceptions  with  regard 
to  every  change  of  fashion,  and  every  minute  particular  in  the  form, 
colour,  and  arrangement  of  personal  ornaments  and  decorations,  will, 
in  such  persons,  be  found  astonishingly  acute.  Neither  bead  nor 
bugle  will  escape  their  notice.  But  let  us  not  imagine  that,  if  the  at¬ 
tention  has  been  thus  engrossed,  the  perceptions  with  regard  to  other 
objects  will  be  found  equally  lively.  No.  The  same  person  whose 
perceptions,  with  regard  to  every  article  of  dress,  are  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  may  possibly  be  so  void  of  perception,  with  regard  to 
other  objects,  as  to  pass  many  of  the  most  sttiking,  both  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art,  without  perceiving  their  existence.  Nay,  so  de¬ 
ficient  may  she  he  in  point  of  observation,  even  with  regard  to  objects 
that  are  continually  before  her  eyes,  as  to  he  unconscious  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  articles  with  which  the  carelessness  of  servants  or 
children  may  have  littered  her  apartments.’ — pp.  80,  81. 

f  The  same  want  of  perception,  exemplified  in  the  woman  whose 
attention  has  been  occupied  by  dress,  may,  alas  !  be  sometimes  ob¬ 
served  in  minds  of  higher  order.  How  often,  with  grieved  heart, 
have  we  listened  to  comments  on  the  effects  of  this  deficiency,  pro¬ 
duced  in  triumph  as  decided  proof  of  the  pernicious,  but  inevitable, 
consequences  of  directing  the  female  mind  to  the  acquirement  of 
superior  knowledge  or  superior  taste  ! 

4  If,  in  order  to  obtain  superior  knowledge,  or  superior  taste,  it 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  forego  attention  to  common  and  fami¬ 
liar  objects,  the  argument  would  be  indeed  conclusive.  But  if,  by 
directing  the  attention  to  such  objects,  a  quick  perception  with  regard 
to  them  may,  even  in  infancy,  be  acquired,  and,  if  once  acquired, 
will  be  constantly  and  habitually  exercised  without  effort,  and  even 
without  consciousness,  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude,  that  in  all 
such  instances  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  deficiency  com¬ 
plained  of  is  the  consequence,  not  of  any  application  of  the  mind  to 
literary  acquirement,  or  of  the  cultivation  of  its  higher  faculties,  hut 
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to  the  little  pains  that  have  been  taken  in  early  life  to  awaken  the 
perceptions.  Never  shall  we  riml  reason  to  conclude  that  the  all  - 
wise  Creator  has  formed  the  human  mind  on  so  limited  a  plan,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  annihilate  one  faculty,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  operation  of  another  !’ — pp.  81—83. 

In  chapters  3,  4,  and  5,  of  this  Essay,  Miss  Hamilton  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  shew,  by  a  variety  of  familiar  facts,  the  efficacy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  in  producing*  facility  of  conception,  accuracy  of  judgement, 
and  strength  in  the  reasoning  powers  ;  and  maintains  her  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  not  with  the  vivacity,  and  in  the  day-light  of  genius, 
yet  with  that  justness  of  observation  and  inference,  which  in¬ 
structs  and  convinces.  This,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  her 
work,  will  be  read  with  care  by  those,  upon  whom  the  early 
excitement  and  direction  of  attention  devolves.  Many,  as  they 
peruse  these  sensible  pages,  will  feel  that,  from  ignorance  of  the 
science  of  mind,  they  have  but  partially  discharged  parental 
duties,  at  what  expence,  or  even  with  what  solicitude  soever 
their  children  may  have  been  reared  :  and  many,  we  trust,  who 
are  but  now  beginning  the  arduous  process,  will  be  led  to  con¬ 
sider  the  real  objects  of  education,  and  the  rational  means  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  before  early  mistake  or 
neo'liirenee,  shall  render  an  alteration  of  system  of  no  avail. 

Not  much  less  important,  when  applied  to  practical  uses,  will 
be  deemed  the  third  essay,  which  traces  4  the  effects  resulting 
from  a  peculiar  direction  of  the  attention  on  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  producing  the  emotions  of  taste.’ 

4  Imagination,’  says  our  author,  4  is  not  a  simple  faculty,  but  a 
complex  power,  in  which  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  occasionally 
operate.  The  operation  of  these  faculties  upon  the  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  objects 
of  these  faculties  have  been  objects  of  attention  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  degree  in  which  these  several  faculties  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  cultivated  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  imagination  of 
the  person  in  whom  they  have  all  been  cultivated  will  be  rich  and 
vigorous.’ — pp.  157,  158. 

4  In  the  mind  of  the  person  whose  primary  faculties  have  been  no 
farther  cultivated,  than  as  impelled  by  necessity,  or  excited  by  some 
selfish  impulse,  the  imagination  may  be  equally  active  as  in  minds 
of  a  superior  order  :  but,  when  the  attention  has  never  been  di¬ 
rected  towards  subjects  of  an  intellectual  nature,  we  may  easily  con¬ 
ceive  how  little  its  utmost  activity  can  produce.’  pp.  159,  160 

4  But  in  minds  destitute  of  cultivation,  the  combinations  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  are  frequent!}'  worse  than  useless;  they  are  positively  perni¬ 
cious  They  debase  the  mind,  by  rendering  it  familiar  with  low  and 
grovelling  objects,  and  even  while  the  conduct  remains  without  re¬ 
proach,  deprave  the  character  by  polluting  the  purity  of  the  heart.  — - 
pp.  173,  174. 
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Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  sufficiently  watchful  to  restrict 
the  imaginations  of  their  children  from  a  certain  kind  of  useless, 
agreeable  roving,  and  to  call  in  the  truant  faculty  before  its  ex¬ 
cursions  defy  control.  Even  when  the  channel  in  which  their 
reveries  delight  to  flow,  is  unpolluted,  the  effect  of  these  ro¬ 
mantic  wanderings  is  pernicious  to  a  degree  little  suspected  by 
many  who  sit  by  and  observe,  occasionally,  the  look  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  or  attend,  with  misjudging  interest,  to  narrations  of  what 
the  little  vagrant  has  beheld  during  the  wild,  excursive  range. 
Tiie  mind,  if  the  indulgence  is  frequent,  is  fatigued  by  these 
pleasing  exercises,  and  enervated  to  a  state  of  alarming  imbeci¬ 
lity  :  external  objects  lose  all  hold  of  the  perceptions;  active 
duties  are  forgotten,  or  neglected  from  sore  distaste;  and  the 
whole  being  occupies  an  ideal  w  orld,  indebted  to  the  present  for 
little  more  than  the  simple  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
When  habits  of  this  kind  have  been  confirmed  by  time,  the  diffi- 
ficulty  of  awakening  the  mind  to  passing  things,  and  of  excit¬ 
ing  it  either  to  real  diligence  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  to 
regular  energy  in  employing  it,  is  great  indeed  :  nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  habit  w  ill  be  effectually  broken,  till  some  impres¬ 
sive  call  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  arrest  the  attention, 
and  constrain  it  to  meet  the  realities  of  life  ;  and  even  then,  the 
waste  of  mind  which  it  has  occasioned,  can  never  be  repaired  ! 

In  proceeding,  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  essay,  to 
consider  the  emotions  of  taste,  our  author  subscribes,  without 
reserve,  (though,  of  course,  with  the  saving  clause  that  the 
subject  is  not  yet  exhausted,)  to  the  system  already  before  the 
public,  in  the  elegant  work  of  Mr.  Alison.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  the  greater  importance  of  topics  that  are  after¬ 
wards  treated  of  much  more  at  length,  induces  us  to  make  here 
but  little  comment.  These  emotions,  of  which  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  occasioned  an  undue  warmth  of  dispute,  are  represented 
by  Miss  Hamilton,  as  springing  from  an  harmonious  exercise  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  understanding,  and  all  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  excited  by  habitual  and  appropriate  attention  to  cor¬ 
responding  objects  :  in  producing  them,  intellect  and  affection 
are  of  course  equally  necessary,  equally  and  conjointly  opera¬ 
tive. 


‘  In  order  to  experience  the  emotions  of  taste,  both  of  these  must 
necessarily  be  cultivated;  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  they 
can  be  cultivated  but  by  attention  to  their  proper  objects. 

*  When  it  is  the  mental  faculties  only  that  have  been  improved  by 
habitual  exercise,  the  eye  will  perceive,  and  the  ear  will  hear,  and 
the  judgment  will  determine,  with  accuracy ;  but  if  the  affections  be, 
in  the  mean  time,  dormant  or  obtuse,  nothing  that  is  seen,  heard,  or 
understood,  will  produce  an  emotion  of  taste.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  affections  have  been  cultivated  by  attention  to  the  proper  objects 
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of  affection,  the  heart  will  certainly  be  rendered  susceptible  of  vene¬ 
ration,  love,  joy,  pity,  admiration,  gratitude,  &c.  and  have  all  its  ten¬ 
der  sympathies  called  forth  when  the  objects  of  these  affections  are 
presented  to  the  sight,  or  to  the  memory  ;  but  if  the  intellectual 
faculties  be  in  the  same  mind  feeble,  or  only  capable  of  partial  and 
limited  exertion,  there  will,  in  this  instance  likewise,  be  an  utter  in¬ 
capability  of  experiencing  the  emotions  of  taste.  Nor  will  these  be 
experienced  by  him  who  has  had  both  his  heart  and  his  understanding 
cultivated  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  unless  he  has  habitually 
directed  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  such  qualities  in  external 
objects,  as  by  analogies  or  resemblance,  are  calculated  to  excite, 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  the  same  affections  as  are 
inspired  by  the  proper  objects  of  his  love,  pity,  admiration,  &c.  it  is 
on  the  discovery  of  these  analogies,  that  the  emotions  of  taste  de¬ 
pend,  and  only  a  peculiar  exercise  of  attention  that  they  can  be  dis¬ 
covered.' — pp.  190—192. 

But  we  pass  on  to  what  must  be  deemed  the  centric  interest 
of  the  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  being  occupied  by  this 
examination  of  the  agency  of  attention  in  improving  the  facul¬ 
ties,  and  in  facilitating  the  operations  of  mind,  the  remainder, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  second,  is  devoted  to  a  subject, 
which,  if  not  new  in  itself,  is  placed  by  Miss  Hamilton  in  a. 
point  of  view,  in  some  respects,  different  from  any  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  contemplated.  The  fourth  essay  commences 
with  ‘  observations  on  the  necessity  of  taking  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  mind  into  consideration,  in  studying  them  with  a  view 
to  self-improvement the  active  equally  with  the  intellectual, 
and  the  intellectual  equally  with  the  active.  From  these  preli¬ 
minary  remarks,  our  author  proceeds  to  define  and  illustrate 
one  subtle  principle,  which  appears  to  her  to  be  the  most  opera¬ 
tive  and  prevailing  of  any  by  which  the  character  is  influenced  ; 
one,  in  subservience  to  which,  every  other  principle  and  passion 
developes  itself.  It  is  thus  introduced  to  the  notice  of  her 
readers. 

«  Being  wholly  ignorant  of  any  term  by  which  it  might  with  pro¬ 
priety  be*designated,  1  take  the  liberty  of  describing  it  from  its  ope¬ 
rations,  as  a  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self ;  thus  distinguishing 
it  from  selfishness,  and  self-love,  with  one  or  the  other  of  which  it  has 
been  usually,  though,  as  I  conceive,  improperly  confounded. 

‘  In  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  notions  I  have  formed  of  the 
appropriate  meaning  of  those  several  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  I  consider  self  -love  as  implying  simply  the  desire  of  happiness  ;  a 
desire  which  we  may  observe  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
intellectual  powers,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,  dependant  on  the  direction  given  to  the  power  of  attention.  In 
the  minds  oi  those  whose  attention  has  been  exclusively  occupied  by 
mean,  or  trifling,  or  unworthy  objects,  the  desire  ot  happiness  will 
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impel  to  gratifications  of  the  same  description  ;  where  nobler  objects 
liave  engaged  the  attention,  the  same  principle  of  self-love  will,  to 
the  mind  thus  enlightened,  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  steady 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 

‘  Selfishness,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  as  an  inordinate  desire 
of  self-gratification,  not  dependant  on  the  operation  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  for  the  character  it  assumes,  but  originating  in  associa¬ 
tions  that  connect  the  idea  of  happiness  with  appropriating  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  appear  desirable  to  the  heart,  and  thus  obtaining  enjoyments 
in  which  none  can  participate,  and  in  which  none  can  sympathize. 
13ut,  according  to  this  definition,  selfishness  appears  in  some  measure 
dependant  on  attention  :  the  association  above  described  being  evi¬ 
dently  formed  by  habitual  attention  to  our  own  feelings  and  sensations, 
and  habitual  inattention  to  the  feelings  and  sensations  of  others  In 
this  it  is  radically  different  from  the  propensity  to  enlarge  the  idea 
of  self,  which  depends  not  on  any  peculiar  direction  of  attention  fojr 
its  development,  and  this  is  the  characteristic  by  which  I  consider 
it  to  be  manifestly  distinguished  from  all  the  desires  and  affections  of 
the  human  mind.’ — pp.  272 — 27  f* 

‘  Whatever  be  the  tendency  of  the  disposition,  whatever  be  the 
frame  of  temper,  it  renders  the  passion  that  predominates  subser¬ 
vient  to  its  gratification,  and — ’ — ‘  In  whatever  direction  the  propen¬ 
sity  to  expand  the  idea  of  self  operates,  whatever  opposes  or  thwarts 
its  operation,  whatever  tends  to  repress  or  diminish  that  notion  of 
self,  which  the  principle  in  question  prompts  us  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge,  tends  immediately  to  produce  in  us  one  or  other  of  the 
malevolent  affections.’ — ‘  Indeed,  so  intimately  are  they  connected 
with  this  propensity,  that  I  believe  they  might,  without  impropriety 
be  termed  its  offspring/  pp.  275 — 278. 

The  principle  thus  defined  to  be  a  propensity  to  magnify  the 
idea  of  self,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  others 
with  which  it  lias  usually  been  confounded,  to  merit  a  neater 
name  ;  but  we  shall  not  prefer  any  claim  to  the  honour  of  con¬ 
ferring  it.  The  difficulty,  both  of  defining  and  of  explaining  it, 
was  evidently  felt  by  Miss  Hamilton  ;  and  even  if  ideas  were 
distinctly  formed  in  her  own  mind,  she  has  not  always 
been  happy  in  her  endeavours  to  elicit  them.  Labour  and  dif¬ 
fuseness  characterize  this  part  of  her  work.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  induced  her  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  explain 
it  to  her  readers ;  and  not  only  does  the  style  appear  fatigued 
by  the  exercise,  hut  the  illustrations  are  so  numerous,  that  to 
minds  less  deeply  interested,  they  will,  at  times,  seem  super¬ 
fluous.  In  some  of‘  them,  the  ideas  which  she  thus  labours  to 
distinguish,  appear  too  nearly  confounded  to  the  reader’s  eye. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  essay,  a  variety  of  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  is  adduced,  of  the  prevalence  of  this  amusing  propen¬ 
sity  :  amusing  to  him,  at  least,  who  contemplates  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  without  mourning  its  humiliation,  without  re* 
purring  to  fac-similes  inscribed  upon  his  own  character,  and 
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with  only  the  sarcastic  glance  of  ridicule,  4  from  disgust-educ¬ 
ing  pleasure.’  Many  of  them,  among  which  are  the  following, 
are  well  adapted  to  confirm  her  idea. 

*  Hence  the  disposition  so  observable  in  the  vain,  of  making  them¬ 
selves  the  heroes  of  their  own  stories.  It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to 
state  a  fact,  or  to  relate  an  event  with  all  its  circumstances  :  for  with 
every  fact,  and  every  event  they  mention,  it  is  to  them  necessary  to 
be  some  way  or  other  identified-  Rather  than  lose  an  opportunity  of 
thus  extending  the  idea  of  self,  a  vain  man  will  claim  affinity  with 
persons  who  have  derived  notoriety  from  infamy;  and  acknowledge 
his  having  been  privy  to  transactions  which  reflected  disgrace  on  all 
concerned.’  pp.  281,  282. 

‘  A  lady  of  fashion — though  so  helpless  as  to  be  incapable  of  put¬ 
ting  on  her  clothes  without  assistance,  instead  of  being  humbled  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  weakness,  attaches  the  idea  of  self  to 
the  strength  and  abilities  of  those  she  hires  to  attend  her,  and  the 
more  she  can  multiply  these  attendants,  the  more  does  the  idea  of  self 
expand.  Her  personal  weakness,  so  far  from  begetting  Sentiments  of 
humility,  is  her  boast,  for  she  is  strong  in  the  strength  of  others,  and 
whatever  strength  she  can  afford  to  purchase,  constitutes  in  her  mind 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  self,  and  by  every  contrivance  of  luxury 
is  this  idea  enlarged.’  p.  291. 

In  these  instances,  the  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self, 
and  to  attach  it,  w  ith  all  its  interesting  importance,  to  every  thing 
to  which  it  bears  any  relation,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  in 
those  which  follow,  the  theory  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  carica¬ 
tured. 

4  It  is  impossible  to  increase,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
weight  or  size  of  the  corporeal  frame :  but  many  are  the  contriv¬ 
ances  devised  by  the  selfish  principle  to  increase  the  idea  of  its 
weight  and  dimensions.  It  is  this  which  raises  the  lofty  cieling  to 
three  times  the  height  of  the  human  figure,  and  enlarges  the  spacious 
apartments  so  much  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  idea  of  increased  weight  keeps  pace  with  that 
of  increased  dimensions.  One  horse  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of 
drawing  so  immense  a  load.  It  requires  the  strength  of  a  pair,  or  of 
four,  or  of  six,  according  as  the  fortune  or  rank  of  the  individual, 
which  is  to  be  displayed  by  this  indication  of  an  increase  of  person, 
renders  it  convenient/  pp.  291,  293. 

In  these  examples,  our  author  appears  to  mistake,  not  the 
principle,  but  the  object  upon  which  it  expands ;  since  when 
reduced  to  their  simplest  elements,  the  feelings  here  described, 
could  not,  we  think,  be  resolved  into  an  endeavour  to  augment, 
even  in  idea,  the  actual  bulk.  The  vain  man  feels  to  live  to 
the  utmost  dimensions  of  his  spacious  mansion,  and  extends  the 
idea  of  his  magnificence  throughout  the  train  of  animals  that 
precedes  his  carriage ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  idea  of  persona] 
hulk,  but  of  general  consequence  which  he  aims  thereby  to  mag- 
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niiy.  To  him  they  arc  valuable,  because  they  are  his  room,  his 
equipage,  and  all  indicative  of  his  fortune,  and  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  he  expands  the  idea  of  self ;  and  it  is  not  that  he 
would  be  thought  large  enough  to  fill  his  saloon,  or  sufficiently 
ponderous  to  tire  his  horses,  but  rich  enough  to  maintain  them. 
The  consequence  thus  imparted,  is  orderly  and  reciprocal :  he 
values  these  superfluities  because  they  belong  to  him,  and  then 
estimates  his  own  importance,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
them  :  he  diffuses  the  idea  of  self  to  the  very  verge  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions  ; 

4  Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  alone  the  line.’ 

Having,  in  the  third  chapter,  still  farther  exemplified  the  pro¬ 
pensity  under  consideration,  our  author  devotes  the  fourth  to  ex¬ 
posing  the  malignant  tendency  of  it;  and  the  whole  forms  a 
mournful  commentary  upon  facts  which  we  are  daily  observing, 
both  in  our  own  conduct,  and  in  that  of  others.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  opinion  that  such  a  propensity  is  ridiculous 
rather  than  dangerous,  and  that,  iu  id  any  of  its  exercises,  it  is  at 
least  inoffensive,  she  observes, 

t 

4  That  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  objects  which,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  idea  of  self,  we  connect  with  that  idea,  we  feel  every 
attempt  to  break  this  connexion  as  an  injury  ;  and  a  certain  feeling  of 
resentment  consequently  rises  in  our  hearts.  This  feeling  will  be 
more  or  less  malignant,  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  lesser  (/css) 
degree  of  hatred  and  revenge,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
counteracted  or  controlled  by  acquired  sentiments  and  princi¬ 
ples.’  p.  333. 

The  following  passages  are  so  just  and  so  affecting  in  the 
view  they  give  of  the  human  heart,  under  the  influence  of  the 
selfish  principle,  that  we  cannot  forbear  transcribing  them. 

4  When  the  selfish  principle  operates  through  the  medium  of 
vanity,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  Apostle’s  injunction  to  “  love 
the  things  that  are  excellent,”  can  be  followed;  for  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  principle,  no  exelience  of  any  kind  is  the  object  of  love 
or  admiration,  with  which  the  idea  of  self  cannot  in  some  wav  be 
connected.  Hence  the  vain  man  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  hate 
than  to  love  persons  whose  approved  excellence  obtains  the  meed  of 
praise.  It  is  only  w  here  the  selfish  principle  has  been  entirely  sub¬ 
dued,  that  the  heart  is  willing  to  do  justice  to  every  species  of  merit; 
for  till  then,  the  sense  of  inferiority,  which  comes  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  qualities  and  attainments  superior  to  our  own,  is  inevitably 
painful.’  pp.  337,  3:  8 

‘  Those  wTo  are  eminent  for  piety,  for  charity,  for  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  virtue,  are  consequently  all  exposed  to  detiaetion;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  in  some  instances,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  their 
actions,  their  actions  are  by  the  detractor  kept  out  of  sight,  while 
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lie  bends  his  endeavours  to  bring  forward  to  your  view  the  personal 
defects  or  accidental  circumstances,  to  which  he  hopes  you  will  at¬ 
tach  ideas  of  contempt.  Why  should  the  idea  of  excellence  be 
painful  to  him,  but  because  he  cannot  contemplate  the  impression  it 
makes  on  you,  and  compare  it  with  that  made  by  his  own  character, 
without  feeling  the  idea  of  self  repressed  and  diminished!  Hence 
his  anxiety  to  lessen  your  opinion  of  the  merit  you  admire  and 
approve/  pp.  341,  342. 

How  completely  does  parental  indulgence  defeat  its  own 
design,  when,  by  unreasonable  gratification,  and  by  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  self-will  so  early  discoverable  in  the  infant  mind, 
the  selfish  principle  is  suffered  to  gain  ascendancy  uncontrolled  ; 
and  thus  to  foster  those  malevolent  passions  which  form  equally 
the  sin  and  the  punishment  of  the  heart  in  which  they  reside, 
not  to  advert  to  the  too  probable  issue,  in  bringing  the  gray 
heirs  of  such  a  parent  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ! 

In  farther  illustrating  the  operation  of  this  principle,  our 
author  observes,  that, 

*  Those  moralists  have  been  mistaken  who,  in  their  zeal  for  piety 
and  virtue,  have  thought  it  proper  to  prescribe  rules  with  regard  to 
things  that  are  in  their  nature  indifferent;  and  to  lay  down  the  right 
and  wrong  with  regard  to  actions  that  are  in  themselves  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  but  derive  their  character  solely  from  the  dispositions 
with  w  hich  they  are  performed.  By  thus  descending  to  particulars, 
writers  who  have  obtained  popularity,  afford  materials  on  which  the 
selfish  propensity  seldom  fails  to  operate.  Among  the  many  ex¬ 
amples  that  might  be  given  of  this,  I  shall  select  one  which  has  oc¬ 
casioned  much  unnecessary  dispute :  it  is  with  regard  to  the  unlaw¬ 
fulness  of  every  species  of  public  amusement.  There  certainly  is 
no  harm  in  refraining  from  them.  But  if,  in  abstaining  from  amuse¬ 
ments  that  are  in  their  nature  innocent,  we  identify  ourselves  with 
the  sect  or  party  that  has  proscribed  them,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  self  which  we  by  this  means 
secure,  is  fraught  with  temptations  more  fatal  than  any  which  either 
play  or  opera  would  have  presented.  Thus  our  abstinence  from  all 
the  places  and  amusements  to  which  others  in  similar  circumstances 
resort,  serves  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  is  considered  as  reflecting 
honour  on  our  superior  wisdom,  or  as  entitling  us  to  share  in  all  the 
fame,  and  honour,  and  glory,  of  any  distinguished  party,  we  soon 
betray  the  dispositions  that  result  from  magnifying  the  idea  of  self, 
by  the  severity  with  which  we  censure  such  of  our  neighbours  as 
condescend  to  be  amused  in  a  manner  which  we  affect  to  condemn/ 
— *  Can  it  be  questioned  whether  such  indulgence  of  the  selfish 
principle  does  not  produce  effects  that  are  more  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  any  which  could  he  produced  by  a 
temperate  use  of  any  of  those  means  of  recreation  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  enliven  the  spirits  and  invigorate  the  fancy?  To  beings 
so  prone  to  err,  as  all  must  be  who  are  heirs  to  human  infirmity, 
there  appears  to  be  no  safe  course  but  in  governing  our  conduct  by 
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fixed  and  general  principles;  it  being  impossible  with  these  so  far  to 
identify  ourselves,  as  to  afford  that  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  self, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  maybe  obtained  by  a  conformity  to  any 
particular  precept. 

‘  Thus,  if  we  adopt  it  as  a  principle,  that  all  amusements  are  un¬ 
lawful  which  produce  upon  our  minds  effects  of  pernicious  tendency, 
and  uvifit  us  for  the  due  performance  of  our  religious  and  social 
duties,  we  must,  of  consequence,  conclude,  that  it  is  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  productive  of  these  fatal  effects,  that 
amusements  are  innocent  or  simple.’  pp.  364.  367. 


With  the  general  remarks  contained  in  the  above  quotation, 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  coincide;  but,  to  the  particular 
application  of  them  as  here  made,  we  should  accede  with 
greater  caution.  No  one  would  deny,  and  every  Christian 
observer  must  lament,  the  individual  and  party  pride  with 
which  human  nature,  in  its  present  depraved  condition,  cor¬ 
rupts  even  its  devotional  exercises,  anti  debases  what  would 
otherwise  be  acts  of  self-denying  virtue.  The  Pharisaic  cha¬ 
racter  has  never  yet  become  extinct.  The  mind  too  naturally 
fixes,  and  piques  itself,  upon  little  things,  preferring  “  the  mint 
and  anise”  of  the  law,  to  the  “  weightier  matters”  of  it;  and,  by 
this  means,  falls  into  a  sin  more  abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  Deity, 
than  that  which  it  opposes  with  disproportionate  zeal.  Thus 
far,  nothing  can  be  more  correct,  and  but  few  things  more 
lamentable  ;  yet  if,  in  the  bosom  of  every  virtue,  it  is  possible, 
nay  exceedingly  easy,  to  foster  some  flagrant  vice,  it  affords 
no  argument  against  virtue,  but  rather  an  incentive  to  greater 
vigilance  in  preserving  it  pure.  It  may  be  perfectly  right  to 
abstain  from  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  ;  hut,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  value  either  ourselves,  or  others, 
whose  opinions  accord  with  our  own,  upon  the  abstinence,  as  if 
it  formed  the  only  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the 
anti- Christian  world,  and  cancelled  all  demands  upon  humble 
or  charitable  feeling ;  and  farther,  were  we  to  speak  without 
reserve,  we  should  say,  even  at  the  hazard  of  appearing  to 
magnify  the  idea  of  self,  by  asserting  opinions  which  have  long 
been  our  own,  that  it  not  only  may  be,  but  is  right  for  every 
one  who  would  preserve,  either  the  reality  or  the  appearance  of 
consistent  Christianity,  thus  to  abstain.  The  principle  which 
Miss  Hamilton  recommends  to  supersede  particular  rules, 
though  unexceptionable  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  not,  in  our  view 
of  the  subject,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the  exigence 
to  which  she  applies  it ;  for  the  conscientious  Christian  is  not 
enjoined  to  abstain  from  evil  only,  but  from  all  appearance  of 
evil ;  he  is  not  taught  to  consider  the  effect  of  certain  indul¬ 
gences  upon  his  own  mind  only,  hut  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  from  natural  disposition  are  more  exposed,  or  are  less  for- 
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tified  by  principle,  than  himself.  It  may  be  possible  fur  him  to 
survey  the  dissipated  scene  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  of  a 
philanthropist,  perhaps,  with  that  of  a  Christian  ;  but  to  what 
a  large  majority,  sanctioned  in  some  degree  by  his  example, 
will  it  be  quite  impossible  to  escape  its  pollution  !  Let  no  man, 
therefore,  who  is  susceptible  of  the  emotions  of  Christian  bene¬ 
volence,  look,  thus  exclusively,  “  on  his  own  things,  but  also 
on  the  things  of  others.”  Our  author  proceeds, 

‘  The  person  who,  from  peculiar  temperament  or  peculiar  asso¬ 
ciations,  is  unfortunately  liable  to  have  his  spirits  excited,  and  his 
imagination  inflamed,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  crowded  assembly,  is,  by 
this  principle,  bound  to  abstain  from  this  species  of  amusement. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  mind  is  of  that  complexion  as  to  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  sight  of  human  happiness  a  glow  of  benevolence 
and  pious  gratitude ;  he,  who,  in  witnessing  the  innocent  gaiety  of 
youth  the  sober  cheerfulness  of  more  advanced  life,  and  the  happy 
remains  of  vivacity,  irradiating  like  a  winter  sun  the  dim  eye  of  age, 
feels  his  heart  expand  with  tender  sympathy  and  social  affection,  is 
evidently,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  scene,  so  far  from  trans¬ 
gressing  the  rule  prescribed,  that  he  strictly  complies  with  it.  In 
either  of  these  instances,  the  adherence  to  principle  is  conspicuous, 
and  is  equally  meritorious  in  each,  though  it  necessarily  produces 
opposite  lines  of  conduct;  and  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  the 
selfish  principle,  each  would  acknowledge  that  the  other  did  well  and 
wisely,  and  acted  with  strict  conformity  with  his  duty/  pp.  368,  369 

There  is  something  plausible,  and  much  that  is  picturesque,  in 
this  representation ;  but  we  greatly  suspect  that  it  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  notorious  fact.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  something  sub¬ 
lime  and  affecting  to  a  benevolent  mind,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  happy  multitude  ;  and  if  the  inspiring  sentiment  is  a  noble 
one;  if  loyalty — the  greeting  of  a  beloved  sovereign;  or  pa¬ 
triotism — the  celebration  of  some  achievement  which  secured 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  ;  or  affection — the  thronging  of  friends 
and  associates,  of  wives  and  mothers,  to  welcome  the  landing 
©f troops  from  foreign  service;  nay,  should  it  be  nothing  more 
than  the  familiar  joy  of  harvest-home;  the  contemplation  of  it  is 
among  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  the  heart ;  and  while  the 
feeling  of  benevolence  expands  almost  without  a  limit,  and  the 
bosom  aches  with  inexpressible  emotion,  the  mind  rises  in  spon¬ 
taneous  adoration  towards  the  great  Parent  of  tills  happy  fa¬ 
mily,  the  Author  of  these  delightful  feelings.  But  it  is  not  to 
such  spectacles  as  these  that  Miss  Hamilton  refers.  She  directs 
us  to  the  ball-room  and  to  the  theatre,  in  order  to  witness  c  the 
innocent  gaiety  of  youth,  the  sober  cheerfulness  oi  more  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  and  the  happy  remains  of  vivacity,  irradiating  like 
a  winter  sun,  the  dim  eye  of  age and  could  we  there  behold 
them,  we  might  be  tempted  to  accompany  her;  but  the  sight 
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presents  to  our  minds  ideas  so  dissimilar,  that  we  should  visit 
the  theatre  to  weep  rather  than  to  smile  ;  and  our  benevolence 
could  be  exercised  in  no  form  but  that  of  compassion.  ‘  I  lie 
innocent  gaiety  of  youth,’  if  in  a  few  novitiates  it  might  be 
found,  would  afflict  us,  for  we  should  anticipate  its ■  early  ex¬ 
tinction.  Where  are  the  young  people,  accustomed  to  such 
amusements,  whose  gaiety  long  continues  innocent  r  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  of  whos#  minds  are  not  destroyed  by  them  ? 
We  confess  that  to  us,  the  sight  of  a  child  introduced  to  the 
theatre,  has  ever  been  exceedingly  painful ;  it  is  the  act  of 
leading  a  victim — a  human — nay,  more, — an  immortal  victim,  to 
be  sacrificed  !  There  is  one  scene,  indeed,  equally  melancholy 
and  more  offensive ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  benevolence  of 
Miss  Hamilton  would  recognise  1  the  happy  remains  ol  vi¬ 
vacity,  irradiating  like  a  winter  sun,  the  dim  eye  of  age  We 
are  not  to  fancy  what  might  be; — to  imagine  the  aged  Christian, 
whose  countenance  shines  from  long  communion  with  his  Maker, 
and  with  habitual  tenderness  towards  mankind,  enjoying,  with 
uncontaminated  vivacity,  the  amusements  of  the  stage ;  but 
we  are  to  pass  from  box  to  box  through  the  crowded  assembly, 
and  see  whether  such  things  are  ! — whether  the  gray  locks,  the 
wrinkled  foreheads,  and  the  dim  eyes,  which  are  there  beheld 
making  the  last  faint  struggle  for  enjoyment,  hungering  after 
pleasure,  but  not  filled,  are,  in  reality,  objects  calculated  to 
inspire  4  a  glow  of  benevolence  and  pious  gratitude,1  in  a  re¬ 
flecting  mind.  To  us,  the  sight  of  age  worn  out  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  resorting,  with  exhausted  powers,  to  amuse¬ 
ments  which  robbed  youth  of  its  innocence,  and  maturity  of  its 
wisdom, — conjuring  up,  with  the  effort  of  despair,  emotions 
which  have  long  since  subsided, — forcing  smiles  which,  the  next 
moment,  fall  into  wrinkles, — or  even  enjoying,  if  possible,  with 
protracted  sensibility,  pleasures  from  which  decrepitude  and 
death  must  quickly  sever  it; — the  sight  of  this,  is  to  us,  beyond 
almost  any  other,  affecting,  except  as  the  feeling  of  compassion 
is  diminished  by  that  of  disgust.  The  interest  thus  displayed, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  be  real  or  affected,  is  equally  painful 
to  a  thoughtful  observer.  In  either  case,  it  is  melancholy, — it 
is  unnatural. — it  is  appalling.  We  look  but  one  step  farther, 
and  the  grave  closes  upon  this  mournful  scene  of  vanity : 
we  behold  the  aged  culprit  speechless  to  the  charge  of  having 
been  an  “  unprofitable  servant !”  If  this  be  not  true  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances,  we  concede  to  Bliss  Hamilton  that  we 
might  act  4  well,  and  wisely,’  and  4  in  strict  conformity  with 
duty,’  in  attending  the  theatre.  But  if  it  be,  so  far  from  ful¬ 
filling  a  duty  in  ibe  contemplation  of  such  an  assembly,  we 
could  not  even  derive  pleasure  from  it.  We  are  persuaded 
•that  this  is  *  light  in  which  she  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
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view  the  subject.  Her  benevolence  has  deceived  her  penetra¬ 
tion  :  her  error  is  an  amiable  one,  but  still  it  is  an  error. 

Throughout  the  remaining  six  chapters*  of  this  essay,  the 
tendency  of  the  master  principle, — ‘  the  propensity  to  magnify 
the  idea  of  self,’  is  examined  in  various  relations,  and  much 
practical  advantage  results  from  the  inquiry.  Its  operation  in 
producing  pride,  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  party ; — in  origi¬ 
nating  and  supporting  the  Pagan  superstitions,  and  schools  of 
philosophy  ; — in  the  opposite  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Jews, 
their  early  propension  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  subsequent 
Pharisaic  adherence  to  the  external  usages  of  their  own  ; — and 
in  its  uniform  tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  religious  faith, 
by  substituting  for  Divine  truth  the  inventions  of  man,  or,  at 
least,  by  giving  them  a  decided  superiority  in  our  regard,  thus 
supplanting  Christian  temper  by  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  of 
intolerance  :  these  diversified  operations  our  author  illustrates 
much  at  large ;  and  in  most  instances,  deduces  the  effect,  with 
sufficient  clearness,  from  this  propensity  as  its  remote  or  im¬ 
mediate  cause.  It  would  extend  the  present  article  to  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  length,  to  follow  her  closely  through  this  long 
chain  of  illustrative  reasoning,  and  we  hope  that  most  ol  our 
readers  will  be  disposed  to  pursue  it  for  themselves.  A  few 
passages  only  may  be  selected  to  incite  them  to  proceed. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  most  superficial,  that  vanity 
may  spring  probably  enough  from  this  evil  propensity ;  but 
pride,  and  the  love  of  fame,  have  contrived  to  assume  a  front 
so  imposing, — to  look,  the  one  so  dignified,  and  the  other  so 
heroic,  that  some  will  be  loth  to  ascribe  them  to  the  same  un¬ 
worthy  principle.  There  are,  indeed,  few  among  the  vices 
which  have  commanded  so  much  respect,  or  have  so  completely 
imposed  upon  the  penetration  of  the  worldly  wise.  What  man¬ 
kind  have  termed  glory,  might  well  enough  form  the  highest 
aim  of  Pagan  heroism ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
love  of  it,  should  not  have  appeared  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  even 
in  those  twilight  ages,  to  be  a  selfish,  and,  therefore,  an  un¬ 
worthy  affection.  But  that  it  should  have  descended  through 
the  ages  of  intellectual  refinement,  into  those  of  Christian 
knowledge,  and  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  generous,  a  noble 
principle,  in  the  broad  light  of  the  Gospel,  is  credible  only 
because  it  is  undeniable,  and  could  not  have  been  foreboded  by 
the  Christian  theorist  of  primitive  times  Of  these  subjects 
Miss  Hamilton  is  led  naturally,  in  the  course  of  her  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  take  a  more  rational  and  more  Christianized  view.  In 
tracing  pride  and  the  love  of  fame,  ultimately,  but  fairly,  to  an 
evil  principle,  she  ascertains  their  real  character,  and  degrades 
them  to  a  station,  which,  however  appropriate,  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  disdained  to  occupy.  She  observes  hat, 
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e  Through  whatever  channel  we  seek  for  fame,  whether  by  the 
exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  the  cultivation  of  our  natural 
endowments,  or  by  seeking  opportunities  to  exhibit  proofs  of 
strength,  valour,  skill,  or  policy,  in  so  far  as  we  are  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  fame,  we  are  actuated  by  the  propensity  to  enlarge 
and  extend  the  idea  of  self.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  propensity 
altered  by  the  complexion  of  the  action  ;  for  if  the  action  be  truly 
laudable  and  truly  virtuous,  and  prove  in  its  consequences  beneficial 
to  mankind,’  and  if  these  considerations  had  any  weight  in  impelling 
us  to  the  undertaking,  it  follows,  that  the  desire  of  fame  was  not 
the  only  motive,  nor  perhaps  the  predominant  one.  By  mingling 
with  others  of  a  purer  nature,  its  own  nature  is  not  altered,  though 
its  pernicious  tendency  must  doubtless  be  thereby  counteracted  and 
diminished.  It  is  from  believing  that  the  love  of  fame  is  the  passion 
of  great  minds  only,  that  it  excites  so  much  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion  ;  but  where  it  both  originates  in,  and  is  governed  by ,  the  selfish 
principle,  it  appears  not  to  have  any  greater  right  to  esteem  or 
approbation,  than  vanity,  or  avarice,  or  any  other  modification  of 
the  same  principle/  pp.  328.  330. 

The  remarks  on  pride,  though  just,  and  excellent,  arc  too 
much  diffused  to  afford  a  concise  extract.  The  principles  of 
arbitrary  government  are  deduced,  with  little  difficulty,  from 
this  common  source,  this  magnifying  propensity  ;  and  its  in¬ 
variable  tendency  to  self-destruction,  is  ably  exposed. 

‘  It  is  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  that  the  nation  he  governs  should 
maintain  a  superiority  over  rival  nations  ;  that  it  should  be  enriched 
by  commerce  and  manufactures;  be  rendered  plentiful  by  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  distinguished  by  the  productions  of  genius  in  literature  and 
the  arts.  But  in  order  to  magnify  the  i^ea  of  self,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  this  should  be  effected  by  his  own  individual  mind.  He 
therefore  gives  laws  to  commerce ;  prescribes  rules  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  ;  issues  edicts  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  points  to  science  and 
literature  the  particular  path  in  which  he  chuses  them  to  proceed. 
And  though  he  finds  by  experience,  that  all  his  labours  are  fruitless, 
and  all  his  efforts  vain,  he  perseveres  in  acting,  as  if  it  were  impos¬ 
sible  that,  having  made  property  of  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  his 
subjects,  they  should  fail  to  operate  through  the  medium  of  his 
single  mind,  as  effectually  as  they  would  have  operated  in  the  minds 
of  millions,  where  the  ideas  of  each  would,  by  communication,  have 
tended  to  augment  the  aggregate  of  capacity  and  intelligence.  Mean¬ 
while,  vthe  nation  thus  governed  sinks  into  contempt ;  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  who  has  gloried  in  absorbing  all  the  mass  of  mind  in  the  idea 
of  self,  finds,  when  too  late,  that  the  people  he  has  thus  degraded 
are  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  his  throne.  Thus  has  the  end 
of  all  dyuasties,  established  in  despotism,  been  facilitated  by  the 
inordinate  gratification  of  the  desire  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self/ 
Yol.  II.  pp.  27.  29. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  which  will  be  found  more 
just  in  its  observations,  more  useful  in  its  tendency,  or  more 
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closely  illustrative  of  the  principle  in  view,  than  the  chapters 
which  treat  of  party  spirit,  bigotry,  and  intolerance ;  and  we 
feel  persuaded,  that  however  free  we  may  respectively  be  con¬ 
vinced  our  own  party  and  our  own  spirit  are  from  the  charges 
here  adduced,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  to  all  other  parties, 
they  do,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  justly  apply :  nay,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  real  importance  and  unquestionable  evidence  that 
distinguish  our  own,  the  warmth  of  feeling  with  which,  at 
times,  we  maintain  its  peculiar  tenets,  might  well  nigh  expose 
even  us  to  a  part  of  the  censure. 

*  On  entering  the  examination  of  this  point,’  says  our  author,  i  it 
may  be  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  nature, 
and  what  the  strength  of  those  emotions  that  are  produced  in  us,  on 
reading  or  hearing  of  the  temporary  triumphs  of  error  and  injustice, 
in  instances  in  which  we  are  not  otherwise  concerned,  than  as  our  love 
of  truth  and  justice  leads  us  to  take  part  with  the  oppressed  ?  In 
such  cases,  our  hearts  glow  with  indignation  against  the  oppressor ; 
we  ardently  desire  to  hear  of  his  having  received  the  punishment 
due  to  his  offence;  and  feel  dissatisfied  until  truth  obtains  a  com* 
plete  ascendancy  over  error  and  falsehood.  But  these  feelings  are 
unaccompanied  by  malice ;  they  never  exceed  the  bounds  that 
reason  warrants:  the  hatred  produced  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  wicked  deed,  seldom  transports  us  into  wrath,  or,  if  it  do,  the 
wrath  is  but  momentary.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  ever  thus,  where 
no  idea  of  self  can  possibly  be  connected  either  with  the  person  who 
does  the  wrong,  or  with  him  who  suffers. 

‘  The  very  different  manner  in  which  we  are  agitated,  when  the 
conduct  either  of  the  party  we  espouse,  or  the  party  we  oppose,  is 
called  in  question,  clearly  shows  how  completely  we  associate  the 
idea  of  self  with  the  party  with  which  we  are  connected.  In  the 
ascendancy  of  our  party,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  triumphant, 
and  small  as  is  the  weight  that  we  perhaps  can  throw  into  the  scale, 
we,  when  it  preponderates,  take  to  ourselves  the  glory.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  the  size  to  which  we,  in  idea,  swell,  is  resented  as 
the  most  outrageous  offence.  Our  wrath  in  such  cases  is  not  of  the 
inoffensive  nature  of  that  which  is  called  forth  by  the  love  of  truth 
and  justice:  it  is  begotten  by  the  selfish  principle,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  rancorous  and  malignant,  and  cruel  and  revengeful/  pp.  40. 42. 

And  as  it  is  for  our  party  that  our  feelings  are  thus  excited, 
so  is  it  those  parts  of  its  system  that  are  the  interpolations  of 
our  own  wisdom,  in  support  of  which  we  are  most  strenuous. 

*  We  are,  by  the  same  propensity,  compelled  to  mingle  with  the 
truth  for  which  we  contend,  something  of  our  own,  something  to 
which  the  idea  of  self  can  be  correctly  attached :  and  I  believe  it 
will,  upon  a  strict  examination,  be  found,  that  it  is  for  this  extrane¬ 
ous  matter  that  we  most  obstinately  fight ;  the  truths  to  which  it  was 
originally  attached  serving  only  as  a  salvo  to  our  conscience*  for  the 
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exercise  of  the  malignant  passions,  which  in  the  heat  of  combat,  are 
produced/  pp  43.  44-. 

These  malignant  passions,  from  which,  unhappily,  religious 
controversies  have  not  been  exempt,  nay,  which  have  often  ap¬ 
peared  with  greater  virulence  in  them  than  in  other  contro¬ 
versies,  are  thus  distinguished  in  their  origin  from  the  pure 
doctrines  among  which  they  spring.  Wlien  weeds  so  rank  and 
poisonous,  shoot  up  with  the  wheat,  we  may  conclude,  that 
“  an  enemy  hath  done  this.” 

6  As  nothing  seems  to  have  afforded  greater  subject  of  triumph  to 
sceptical  writers,  than  the  proofs  of  pride  and  arrogance  exhibited 
in  the  intolerating  spirit  which  has,  at  some  period  of  its  history, 
prevailed  in  almost  every  Christian  church,  it  is  due  to  the  truths  of 
revelation  to  show,  that  the  spirit  alluded  to  has,  in  every  case,  and 
under  all  variety  of  circumstances,  originated  in  a  principle  to  which 
the  Word  of  God  is  decidedly  adverse  ;  and  that  it  has  never  been 
in  zeal  for  establishing  the  authority  of  what  has  been  revealed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  but  in  zeal  for  establishing  the  deductions  of 
human  reason,  that  any  of  the  malignant  passions  have  been  pro¬ 
duced/  p.  164. 

‘  As  the  spirit  of  true  religion  produces  the  benignant  spirit  of 
toleration,  the  spirit  of  toleration  has,  by  re-action,  a  tendency  to 
extend  the  empire  of  religion.  To  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  all  men  are  willing  to  submit.  It  is  against  the  authority  of 
man  that  the  pride  of  man  revolts.  It  is  by  a  re-action  of  the  selfish 
principle,  that  all  revolutions  in  church  and  state  are  brought  about. 
However  men  may,  by  the  selfish  principle,  be  led  to  argue  with 
respect  to  others,  with  respect  to  himself,  every  man  feels  liberty  of 
conscience  to  be  his  birth-right.  His  external  actions  may  be  con¬ 
trolled,  but  his  mind  can  never  be  forced  into  bondage.  All  its 
operations  are  free.  Placed  by  the  Almighty  beyond  the  power  of 
human  tyranny,  the  thoughts  are  never  subject  to  violence.  By  no 
efforts  can  a  man  be  convinced,  unless  his  own  judgment  operate  in 
producing  the  conviction;  an  operation  of  judgment  which  never 
takes  place  under  the  influence  of  external  force/  pp.  178,  179. 

It  wrould  appear  unnecessary,  if  principles  and  efforts 
but  slowly  expiring  even  in  the  19th  century  did  not 
prove  to  the  contrary,  to  argue  in  favour  of  such  truisms. 
The  selfish  principle,  especially  when  armed  with  the  sword  of 
power,  will  no  doubt  struggle  to  the  last,  and  die  hard ;  hut 
the  most  violent  and  overbearing  exertions  of  it,  when  directed 
against  opinion,  are  as  impotent  and  self-destructive  as  the 
wrath  of  a  tyger  in  a  cage  of  iron.  Man  over  man,  has,  in  this 
instance,  neither  right  nor  power  ';  and  lienee  the  equal  in¬ 
justice  and  absurdity  of  pretending  to  such  a  sway.  The 
triumph  of  unlawful  authority  in  silencing  the  external  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion,  may  be  long  ;  the  cries  of  conscience  mav 
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ascend  for  ages  in  secret  to  the  God  of  retribution,  and  seem  to 
be  unheard  ;  but  to  Him,  u  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, — a 
thousand  years,  as  one  day and  the  downfall  of  usurpations 
so  unhallowed,  is  as  inevitable,  in  the  nature  of  things — in  that 
constitution  which  is  appointed  to  execute  his  just  designs — as 
is  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world. 

H  aving  thus  exemplified  at  large  a  propensity,  which,  from 
the  extent  and  diversity  of  its  operations,  our  author  suspects 
at  least  of  being  ‘  the  depraved  principle  of  human  nature,’  she 
proceeds,  in  the  fifth  and  last  essay,  6  to  inquire  whether  any 
means,  natural  or  supernatural,  has  been  granted  for  diminishing 
its  force,  and  counteracting  its  influence  !  In  the  benevolent 
affections,  she  conceives  that  a  suitable  remedy,  and,  if  duly  ad¬ 
ministered,  an  absolute  specific  are  to  be  found  :  and  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these,  provision  both  of  a  natural  and  supernatural 
kind,  appears  to  have  been  made ;  the  former,  in  the  domestic 
relations,  which  shed  a  sunbeam  upon  the  heart  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  infant  eye  is  sensible  to  a  mother’s  smile; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  sublime  objects,  the  boundless  perfection, 
which  revelation  affords  to  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

But  here,  as  in  cultivating  the  intellectual  faculties,  attention 
is  indispensable  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
exercised  upon  those  qualities  that  form  the  proper  objects  of 
benevolent  feeling,  will  that  feeling,  in  all  its  diversities,  exist : 
it  will  be  partial  or  universal,  according  to  the  direction  and 
extent  of  their  exercise. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  so  fully  as  we  could  wish,  or  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  might  well  demand,  the  judicious 
observations  which  occupy  this  part  of  the  work  ;  and  indeed 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  hope,  that,  at  least,  every  mother 
who  is  anxious  to  devote  the  entire  energies  of  her  nature,  the 
resources  both  of  her  mind  and  heart,  to  the  well-being  of 
her  child,  and  into  whose  hand  these  volumes  may  fall,  will  be 
caref  ul  to  peruse  them  at  length.  The  view  they  here  present 
of  that  kindly  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  great  Pa¬ 
rent,  the  Father  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  for  cultivating 
the  benevolent  affections,  is  equally  lovely,  salutary,  and  im¬ 
pressive.  In  those  early  sympathies  which  the  relations  of  pa¬ 
rent  and  child  cannot  fail,  in  some  degree,  to  awaken,  and 
which  the  judicious  parent  will  make  it  the  object  of  hourly 
solicitude,  and  of  self-denying  affection,  to  improve  and  con¬ 
firm,  are  deposited  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  happiness ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  permitted  to  expand,  is  the  poison  of  the 
selfish  principle  counteracted.  Like  a  grove  of  spice,  they 
purify  a  tainted  atmosphere,  and  destroy  infection  as  far  as  their 
fragrance  breathes.  How  beautiful  is  this  view  of  Divine  be** 
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volenoe  ;  of  beneficent  appointments  running1  parallel  with  the 
course  of  nature;  and  which,  even  under  circumstances  the  least 
favourable,  exert  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  salutary  influence. 
But  how  fearful,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  responsibility  which 
such  a  system  attaches  to  all,  whether  they  are  parents  or  not, 
who  have  any  thing,  how  little  soever,  to  do  with  a  child.  If 
the  benevolent  affections  are  requisite,  indispensably  requisite,  in 
order  to  counterwork  the  principle  of  moral  evil,  and  if  they 
operate  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  has 
been  exercised  upon  qualities  which  form  the  proper  objects  of 
those  affections  ;  how  severe  a  restriction  is  imposed,  and  under 
how  weighty  a  penalty,  upon  these  evil  passions,  that  pre¬ 
sent  to  an  infant's  eye  no  object  by  which  benevolent  sym¬ 
pathies  can  be  excited,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  inevitably 
awaken  like  malevolent  principles,  slumbering  as  yet  in  its  little 
heart.  If  £  ail  the  wars  of  feeling  leave  their  trace,’  (a  trace  that 
is  fatally  intelligible  to  the  infant  eye,)  with  what  solicitude  will 
a  mother  endeavour  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  her  own  spirit, 
to  repress  the  emotions  of  anger  and  petulance,  of  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  self-will,  lest  the  involuntary  indication,  u  the  mark 
of  the  beast,”  inscribed  on  her  forehead,  should  destroy,  by  un¬ 
avoidable  consequence,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  one,  with 
regard  to  whom  the  Almighty  has  said  to  her, — Take  this  child, 
and  bring  it  up  for  me.  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
a  mother’s  heart,  that  every  fretful  look,  or  unreasonable  word, 
or  deed  of  passion,  infuses  a  drop  of  gall  into  the  disposition  of  her 
child,  and  falls  like  a  mildew  upon  its  opening  benevolence  :  nor 
is  it  her  own  spirit  and  conduct  only  that  must  be  thus  guarded; 
but  in  all  who  assist  her  in  the  task  of  education,  is  good 
temper,  as  well  as  good  sense,  indispensable  Disposition  is,  in 
general,  attended  to  in  the  appointments  of  the  nursery,  though 
less  from  regard  to  the  sympathies  which  a  nurse  may  awaken, 
than  to  the  bodily  comfort  which  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  admi¬ 
nister  or  withhold  when  apart  from  the  mother’s  eye ;  and  it  is 
well  that,  in  this  instance,  the  dictates  of  feeling,  though  less  in¬ 
telligent,  arenotless  salutary  than  those  of  reason  :  but  in  choos¬ 
ing  assistants  of  every  class,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  kept  in  view ;  and  that  a  well  regulated  heart, 
a  temper  that  can  persevere,  with  mild  though  firm  resolution, 
against  volatility  or  perverseness ;  that  can  instruct  with  pati¬ 
ence,  and  reprove  with  tenderness;  Aviiose  sympathies  are  kindly 
awake  both  to  the  joys  and  the  trials  of  childhood;  and  whose 
judicious  approval  is  written  in  legible  smiles;  are  incalculably 
more  important  in  forming  character,  and  laying  tne  foundation- 
stone  of  happiness,  than  is  all  the  learning  of  the  age  com¬ 
bined. 
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‘  If,  therefore,  the  affections  are  only  to  be  cultivated  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  objects  as  are  calculated  to  excite  and  exercise  them, 
it  must  be  considered  as  an  inestimable  benefit,  to  have  had  the  mind 
in  a  manner  necessarily  directed  towards  such  objects  in  early  life ; 
not  merely  during  the  period  of  infancy  only,  but  through  the  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  thus  alone  that  the 
heart  can  be  effectually  opened,  and  rendered  capable  of  co-  operating 
with  the  understanding ;  a  circumstance  of  more  importance  than 
seems  to  have  been  generally  imagined.  Were  its  importance  clearly 
understood  or  duly  weighed,  we  should  see  parents  and  teachers  as 
anxious  to  cultivate  in  the  hearts  of  children  the  feelings  of  love, 
and  gratitude,  and  tenderness,  as  to  imbue  their  minds  with  know¬ 
ledge  ;  or  adorn  them  with  accomplishments.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  affections  forms  no  part  of  the  common 
ritual  of  education,  it  is  left  dependent  on  circumstances  which  do 
not  necessarily  occur/  pp.  228,  229. 

There  is  so  much  sensible  and  benevolent  remark  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  that  we  scarcely  know  where  to  select,  or  what  to 
refuse  :  one  passage,  however,  we  feel  constrained  to  mark. 
After  adverting  to  the  fallacy  of  those  hopes  which  parents  en¬ 
tertain  respecting  the  future  influence  of  reason  upon  the  minds 
of  their  children,  controlling  passions  which  early  indulgence  has 
suffered  to  expand,  and  proving  this  fallacy  from  the  small  in¬ 
fluence  which  reason  appears  to  have  upon  their  own,  our 
author  proceeds, 

*  But,  besides  the  plea  that  is  founded  on  a  confidence  of  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  reason,  the  plea  of  feeling  will  be  urged  as  an 
ampler  apology  for  that  injudicious  conduct,  which,  by  giving  scope 
to  the  operations  of  the  selfish  principle  in  the  infant  mind,  prevents 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  affections.  If,  however,  these 
feelings  should,  on  examination,  appear  only  to  operate  in  propor¬ 
tion  us  we  have  identified  ourselves  with  the  object  whose  transient 
uneasiness  occasions  pain  insupportable  to  our  imaginations,  the  plea 
must  be  rejected  as  founded  on  selfishness.  When  parental  feelings 
have  this  foundation,  all  ideas  of  happiness  centre  in  self.  The  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  child  is  then  out  of  the  question;  it  is  self-indulgence, 
and  self-gratification  that  prompts  the  line  of  conduct  invariably  pur¬ 
sued.  To  give  to  this  the  name  of  love  is  a  perversion  of  terms.  It 
is  the  colouring  of  self-deceit,  and  self-delusion.  To  sacrifice  the 
real  and  permanent  happiness  of  the  child,  to  the  present  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  parent,  is  not  love,  but  cruelty;  and  such  it  will  appear  to 
every  person  who  has  given  to  the  subject  a  due  consideration.  Were 
I  to  speak  from  my  own  feelings,  I  should  confess  that  I  have  fre¬ 
quently,  on  seeing  the  selfish  and  vindictive  passions  produced  and 
cherished  in  the  mind  of  an  infant,  by  a  parent's  self-indulgence, 
experienced  sensations  very  similar  to  those  1  should  have  felt,  on 
witnessing  the  dislocation  of  a  tender  limb,  or  the  administration  of  a 
dose  of  poison/  pp.  251,  252, 
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The  third  chapter  of  this  essay,  is  explanatory  of  the  cause* 
and' consequences  of  an  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  affections; 
and  the  inefficacy  is  shewn  of  that  species  of  sympathy,  which 
is  excited,  not  by  the  actual  presence  and  immediate  operation 
of  the  objects  calculated  to  inspire  it,  but  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  ready  sensibili¬ 
ties  which  some  display,  and  the  character  for  benevolence 
which  this  display  frequently  procures,  will  suffer  not  a  little 
from  these  demonstrations  ;  but  we  think  them,  notwithstanding, 
just  and  excellent.  According  to  Miss  Hamilton,  the  feeling, 
in  one  case,  is  that  ot  active,  in  the  other,  of  passive  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  this  distinction  is  illustrated  by  appropriate  facts 
affording,  wre  think,  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour. 

1  The  emotions  of  sympathy  produced  by  an  exercise  of  the  ima- 
?iation,  to  whatever  degree  they  may,  by  minds  possessed  of  sensibi¬ 
lity,  be  experienced,  as  they  do  not  invariably  impel  to  action,  are 
too  precarious  to  be  depended  on  as  a  certain  means  of  exciting 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  that  which  suffers,  so  as  irresistibly  to 
prompt  to  its  relief.  In  the  organization  of  the  human  frame  a 
remedy  is  provided  for  this  defect.  No  sooner  is  the  suffering  of  any 
sentient  being  made  known  to  us  through  our  own  organs  of  per¬ 
ception,  than  the  painful  sensation  immediately  produced  is  found  to 
to  be  compulsory,  forcing  us  to  pay  that  attention  to  the  sufferer, 
which,  in  many  cases,  proves  effectual  to  the  preservation  of  its  life, 
or  to  the  alleviation  of  its  misery.  That  the  sensation  in  this  case 
differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  the  emotion  in  the 
former,  we  may  be  convinced  by  referring;  to  our  own  experience.’ 

pp.  281,  282. 

‘  But,  according  to  the  wise  decree  of  nature,  the  sensation  is 
short  lived,  existing  no  longer  than  it  is  useful.  From  the  moment 
that  attention  is  directed  towards  the  means  of  alleviating  the  pain  of 
the  suffering  object,  it  becomes  extinct ;  and  thus,  by  one  of  those 
beautiful  contrivances  of  nature,  which  are  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
structure  of  the  mind  than  in  the  organization  of  the  body,  we,  by 
those  exertions  to  relieve  our  fellow  creatures,  which  produce  a  miti¬ 
gation  of  their  sufferings,  most  effectually  relieve  ourselves  from  the 
pain  of  the  sensations  occasioned  by  witnessing  them.’  p.  288. 

‘  Amiable  persons  have  therefore  no  right  to  give  themselves  credit 
for  benevolence,  on  account  of  their  extreme  susceptibility  of  bene¬ 
volent  impressions ;  for  it  is  not  merely  in  willing,  but  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  that  genuine  benevolence  con¬ 
sists.  Neither  is  it  according  to  the  vividness  and  strength  of  the 
emotion,  but  according  to  the  constancy  of  its  operation,  that  we 
ought  to  judge  of  the  benevolence  either  of  ourselves  or  others/ — 
p.  298. 

From  the  fifth  chapter,  exhibiting  i  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  exercise  of  judgement  as  guiding  the  operation  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,’  we  have  not  room  to  make  a  single  extract.  The  work 
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Concludes  after  other  three  chapters,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  display  the  necessity  of  supernatural  means,  added  to  those 
which  are  merely  natural,  or  compensating  lor  their  inevitable 
failures,  in  cultivating  the  benevolent  principle  to  that  state  of 
perfection,  which  holiness  and  happiness  require. 

‘  Concerning  the  degree/  says  our  author,  ‘  in  which  the  benevo¬ 
lent  affections  contribute  to  social  and  individual  happiness,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  life, 
implanted  in  the  human  heart ;  but,  alas,  planted  near  to  that  tree  of 
death,  beneath  whose  fatal  shade  they  wither  and  decay.  Were  it 
not  for  this  opposing  principle  which  checks  their  growth,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  early  blossoms  from  arriving  at  maturity,  the  affections 
would  produce  fruits  of  happiness  that  would  make  a  paradise  of  the 
world  we  inhabit.  Such,  however,  is  the  strength  of  this  opposing 
principle  in  the  human  heart,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ample  pro¬ 
vision  that  has  been  made  by  nature  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
the  mind,  for  the  growth  of  the  affections,  they  must,  without  means 
beyond  that  which  nature  has  provided,  be  continually  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  perverted  or  destroyed.’  pp.  354-,  355- 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  subjected  as  human  nature  has 
been,  since  the  fall  of  its  first  parents,  to  the  tyranny  of  selfish 
principles,  and,  springing  from  these,  of  malevolent  passions, 
no  perfect  example  of  benevolence  is  ever  presented  to  the  infant 
mind.  In  characters  approaching  the  most  nearly  to  Christian 
perfection,  some  traces  of  depraved  dispositions,  some  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  selfish  principle,  still  remain  ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  frequency  and  magnitude,  retard  the  growth  of  virtuous 
sympathies  :  while  the  great  majority,  entirely  unrestrained  by 
Christian  principle, —  ignorant,  indolent,  or  selfish, — cumbered 
with  much  serving,  and  rather  fighting  their  way  through  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  and  inveighing  against  those  which  must  be  en¬ 
countered,  than  conscientiously  seeking  to  discharge  them, — 
the  prey  of  feeling,  of  caprice,  of  prejudice,  of  self-indulgence, 
or  of  passion, — present  to  their  children  little  indeed  that  can 
excite  benevolent  emotion.  As  soon  nearly  as  the  earliest  and 
most  imperative  of  the  maternal  duties  are  fulfilled, — fulfilled 
with  the  tenderness  of  instinct  rather  than  of  virtue,  the  tie  of 
affection  appears  gradually  to  dissolve  ;  parent  and  child  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  naturally  inimical  to  each  other  ;  the  one 
maintaining,  by  right  of  possession  and  self-will,  an  arbitrary 
sway  over  the  freedom  of  the  other ;  and  the  latter,  in  return, 
making  perpetual  inroads  upon  the  peace  of  the  former.  If  we 
look  at  the  domestic  education  of  the  poor,  in  large  towns  espe¬ 
cially,  we  shall  find  that  this  representation  is  not  overcharged  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  many  in  superior  ranks,  requires  that  only  a 
2i»al!  abatement  be  made,  to  render  it  just  also  with  regard  to 
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them.  For  the  due  cultivation,  therefore,  of  the  benevolent 
affections,  farther  objective  means  are  requisite,  and 

*  Hence  arises  a  cogent  and  convincing  argument  of  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  divine  revelation  ;  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  extension  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  nature,  in  render¬ 
ing  the  heart  susceptible  of  moral  impressions,  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  qualities  that  excite  the  emotions  of  sympathy.  Is  it  incredible, 
that  he,  who  endowed  the  heart  with  sensibility;  who,  by  a  law  of 
nature,  as  invariable  in  its  operations  as  that  which  directs  the  pla¬ 
nets  in  their  courses,  rendered  attention  to  certain  qualities  produc¬ 
tive  of  correspondent  emotions  of  sympathy,  should,  in  the  infinity 
of  his  benevolence,  and  in  compassion  to  a  lost  and  perishing  race, 
restore  to  the  human  mind  the  advantages,  which,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  its  nature,  are  necessarily  to  be  derived  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  moral  qualities  in  a  state  of  infinite  perfection  ? — 
pp.  361—362. 

‘  But  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  human  beings  are 
placed,  it  is  impossible  that  all  should  have  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
templating  qualities  eminently  excellent  or  beneficent ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  impossible  that  qualities  of  this  description  should  have  any 
existence  in  the  minds  of  the  great  generality  of  mankind,  if  only  to 
be  contemplated  as  they  are  exemplified  in  human  conduct.’  p.  363. 

*  How  then  should  man,  while  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  a 
nature  superior  to  his  own,  obtain  means  of  cultivating  all  the  noble, 
generous,  and  benevolent  affections,  of  which  his  heart  has  been  by 
his  Creator  rendered  susceptible?’  p.  364*. 

Our  author  here  places,  under  review,  the  several  attributes 
of  Deity,  as  constituting*  those  farther  means  which  revelation 
affords  to  cultivate  the  most  elevated  sympathies  of  our  nature  ; 
and  displays  the  tendency  of  each  4  to  excite  the  corresponding 
affections  of  love,  gratitude,  reverence,  implicit  trust,  and  con¬ 
fidence,’  4  particularly  as  they  are  modified  and  reduced  to  a 
form  calculated  for  human  imitation,  in  the  character  of  .Jesus 
Christ,  the  embodied  brightness  of  his  Father’s  glory !’  4  And 
who,’  she  inquires,  4  on  considering  these  things,  can  forbear  to 
exclaim  with  fervent  gratitude,  that  Divine  revelation  is  indeed 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  man !’  But  well  adapted  as  these  means 
evidently  are  to  cultivate  the  benevolent  sympathies,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  only  w  here  there  exists  a  criminal  inattention,  or,  at 
the  best,  a  casual  and  not  habitual  regard  of  men  towards  them, 
that  they,  in  many  instances,  fail  of  producing  this  effect,  but  even 
where  a  certain  serious  attention  is  paid,  the  result  is  seldom  of 
that  nature  which  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Of  this 
deficiency  our  author  conceives  that  two  principal  causes  may 
be  found  ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  contemplation,  according  to 
the  cast  of  individual  minds,  of  some  only  of  those  Divine  attri¬ 
butes,  all  of  which  are  presented  for  equal  regard  ;  and  it  is  easy 
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to  see,  that  were  tiic  mercy  or  the  justice  of  God  the  object  of 
exclusive  attention,  the  sympathies  excited  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  in  effect — the  object  contemplated  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
considered  imperfectly,  being  seen  but  on  one  side,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  emotions  must  consequently  be  partial. 

The  second  obstacle  by  which  she  supposes  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  revealed  truth  to  be  turned  aside,  and  its  natural  ends 
frustrated,  is  a  tendency  arising  from  the  selfish  principle  to 
regard  4  as  indispensable  to  salvation,’  not  so  much  truth  itself,  as 
those  explanations  of  it  which  are  the  result  of  human  thought, 
and  deductions  finely  drawn  from  scripture  by  speculative  men. 
That  there  is  such  a  propensity  we  do  not  deny  ;  and  that  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  zeal  for  modes  and  terms,  frequently  checks  any 
farther  progress,  is  equally  evident  But  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Hamilton  here  expresses  herself,  appears  to  us,  loose  and 
objectionable.  It  seems  to  condemn,  not  the  imposition  merely 
of  human  explanations,  nor  a  reliance  upon  them  as  human  ; 
but  even  that  assistance  which  our  minds  may  safely  derive 
from  them,  and  the  convenience  of  resorting  to  them  for  mark¬ 
ing  the  religious  distinctions  that  exist  in  society.  Since  the 
authority  of  scripture  is  allowed  equally  by  all  parties,  (by  all,  at 
least,  but  the  most  flagrant  violators  of  it,)  it  becomes  necessary 
to  explain  our  belief  by  something  more  definite  than  merely 
saying  that  ours  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible  ;  because  those 
Avho  differ  from  us  the  most  widely,  would  describe  their  belief 
in  precisely  the  same  terms.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  grand 
distinctions  of  the  religious  world  were  simply  between  those 
who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  avow  the  authority  of  scripture, 
and,  if,  on  each  side,  a  similar  view  only  were  taken  of  scrip¬ 
ture  itself,  it  would,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  say,  mine  is  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  because  the  nature  of  it  could  not  then 
be  misunderstood.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise  ;  and  such  a  pro¬ 
fession  would  leave  us  just  as  ignorant  of  the  speaker’s  creed,  as 
if  he  had  said  nothing  upon  the  subject.  We  might  conjecture 
that  he  could  not  be  a  Socinian  of  the  philosophical  school ; 
but  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  other  inquiries  before  his 
language  would  become  any  further  intelligible.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  expedient  to  resort  to  human  explanations  of  scripture, 
not  as  authoritative  in  themselves,  not  as  a  rule  of  our  faith, 
but  in  order  to  give  to  persons  professing  different  opinions, 
names  characteristic  of  those  opinions,  and  by  which  they  may 
be  known  in  society.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  progressive 
light  which  human  investigation  casts  upon  scripture  truth  it¬ 
self.  44  Here  is  wisdom,  and  let  him  that  hath  understanding, 
count  the  number let  him  apply  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to 
discover  even  44  the  deep  things  of  God,”  and  44  bring  forth  things 
new as  well  as  old  things,  so  that  they  be  but  fairly  drawn 
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from  this  sacred  treasury.  He  who  believes  himself  to  be  most 
simply  a  Bible  Christian,  must  mean  that  he  adopts  those  opi¬ 
nions  which  appear  to  him  to  express  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
Bible.  If  a  Christian  indeed,  and  not  a  mere  speeulatist  or 
party  man,  these  are  revered  by  him,  not  as  his  own,  nor  as 
those  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  but  as  the  transcript  of 
Divine  truth.  Firmly  believing  them  to  be  such,  and  as  such, 
in  some  point,  indispensable  to  salvation,  he  earnestly  endea¬ 
vours  to  propagate  similar  views  ;  but  he  is  always  solicitous 
not  to  impose  them  upon  others,  even  should  the  sword  of 
authority  be  in  his  hand,  well  knowing  that  he  is  not  invested 
with  either  infallibility,  or  a  commission.  We  feel  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  conceive  the  real  practical  use  to  be  made  of  our 
author’s  remarks,  any  further  than  as  they  condemn  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  human  creeds  differing  from  revealed  truth,  or  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  it,  or  in  any  way  imposed  upon  the  acceptance  of 
mankind  :  for  it  appears  to  us  necessary,  perverted  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  scripture  has  been,  to  express  ourselves  in  other  lan¬ 
guage,  shewing  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  original ;  for 
which  sense  alone,  whether  conveyed  in  the  terms  of  scripture 
or  otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that  every  man  and  every  party, 
must,  in  reality,  contend. 

In  the  last  chapter,  those  means  arc  considered  which  the  po¬ 
sitive  institutions  of  religion  afford  for  cultivating  the  benevo¬ 
lent  affections  ;  but  wre  have  not  room  for  a  single  remark.  The 
whole  concludes  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  benevolence  of 
Deity,  affording  or  instituting  such  diversified  means  for  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  his  creatures  ;  and  educing  be¬ 
nefit  towards  them,  even  from  natural  and  moral  evil.  Well, 
indeed,  may  we  exclaim,  “  How  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how 
great  is  his  beauty !”  But  we  have  felt  a  suspicion,  when  reading 
this  and  similar  passages,  that  Miss  Hamilton  is  herself  in¬ 
dulging  in  that  partial  contemplation  of  Divine  attributes,  the 
evil  of  which  she  so  clearly  perceives,  and  so  justly  exposes. 
There  are,  we  conceive,  inscribed  upon  the  whole  face  of 
nature,  intimations  of  a  God  offended,  as  well  as  reconcileable 
and  bounteous ;  and  though  his  wisdom  is  able,  and  his  mercy 
is  willing,  to  make  all  things,  even  these,  work  together  for  the' 
good  of  some,  yet  we  are  not  to  mistake  the  frown  of  Deity  for 
his  smile,  or  to  suppose  that  in  doing  so,  we  add  a  grace  to 
infinite  perfection.  We  may  possibly  have  misapprehended  our 
author’s  views,  but  the  idea  has  more  than  once  presented  itself 
to  our  minds. 

After  the  long  account  we  have  given  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  the  numerous  extracts  we  have  made,  scarcely  any  thing 
remains  to  add  by  way  of  general  remark.  It  is  certainly  no 
brilliant,  and  yet  no  small  praise,  to  say,  that  every  thing  w# 
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receive  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Hamilton  is  useful.  There  is  no 
writer  of  whose  motives  we  entertain  less  suspicion  ;  none  to 
whom  we  feel  more  cordially  well  disposed ;  and  there  are  few 
from  whom  we  may  gather  more  valuable  instruction.  For 
when  an  observant,  reflective,  and  benevolent  mind,  of  no  com¬ 
mon  order,  and  actuated  by  the  simple  desire  of  doing  good, 
communicates  the  result  of  its  investigations,  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  an  attentive  auditor  should  not  derive  important  ad¬ 
vantage.  And  who  does  not  feel,  when  the  first  fascinations, 
arising  from  works  of  brilliant  genius,  have  subsided,  that  one 
page  of  plain  truth,  flowing  warm  from  the  conviction  of  the 
writer,  is  worth  incalculably  more  than  volumes  of  fine  writing, 
in  which,  to  appear  a  fine  writer,  was  the  author’s  paramount 
design,  and  to  communicate  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
(unparalleled  bondage  !)  the  very  last  thing  that  occurred  to  his 
mind.  Who  does  not  perceive,  in  such  productions,  in  some 
too,  in  which  worthier  motives  have  evidently  had  their  share, 
many  a  sentence,  and  many  a  section,  which  would  never  have 
been  preserved,  if  the  writer  had  paused  to  inquire, — to  what 
purpose  is  all  this  ? — is  it  just  ? — is  it  useful  ? — is  there  one 
word  of  truth  in  the  whole  ? — or  is  it  only  an  elegant,  or  a  grand 
and  striking  sophism  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  work 
should  be  a  sermon  ; — unhappily,  this  would  not,  of  necessity, 
remove  the  evil,  for,  occasionally,  such  sentences  appear  in  ser¬ 
mons,  as  well  as  elsewhere  :  but  upon  all  subjects,  there  are  th$ 
true  and  the  false, — the  real  and  the  fanciful :  and  however  light 
may  be  the  topic  chosen,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  feeling  the 
dignity  of  intellect,  and  the  value  of  time,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
true.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  one,  with  whose  productions  we 
are  acquainted,  who  appears  to  be  more  conscientious  than  Miss 
Hamilton  ;  and  if  a  degree  of  diffuseness  in  the  present  work 
should  strike  some  readers  as  a  trespass  upon  time,  it  will  be 
evident  to  others,  that  it  was  an  earnest  desire  to  elucidate  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  which  led  her  on.  The  style  is  free  from  affec¬ 
tation,  but  it  is  neither  so  energetic,  nor  so  lucid,  as  that  which 
characterizes  first-rate  productions  ;  and  we  perceive,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  want  of  grammatical  accuracy,  which  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  error  of  the  press.  But  if  modesty,  integrity, 
good  sense,  and  benevolence,  displayed  in  a  course  of  close  ob¬ 
servation  and  reflection,  upon  subjects  of  high  importance,  can 
recommend  a  work  to  attentive  perusal,  and  ensure  for  it  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  grateful  esteem,  the  work  before  us,  6  illustrative  of  prin¬ 
ciples  essentially  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart,’  will  be  read  with 
attention,  and  remembered  with  esteem  and  gratitude. 
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Art.  Ill _ A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  ordinary  Operations  of  the  Holy 

Spirit ;  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Long-Newton, 
in  the  County  and  Diocese  of  Durham,  8vo.  pp.  256.  price  7b; 
London.  F.  C.  and  J.  Rivington. 

DETWEEN  the  man  who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  him  who  firmly  believes  it,  there 
must  be  a  radical  difference  in  the  whole  religious  character. 
Their  views  of  Deity,  of  themselves,  of  the  nature  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  transgression,  of  scripture,  and  of  Providence ; — the 
habitual  state  of  their  minds,  their  devotional  exercises,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  apply  themselves  to  moral  and  evange¬ 
lical  duties  ;  can  have  very  little  similarity.  The  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  no  guidance  in  his  researches  but  his  own  reason,  who 
deems  himself  the  sole  author  of  his  virtues,  and  who  relies  en¬ 
tirely  on  his  wisdom  and  power  to  resist  temptation,  must  feel 
himself  comparatively  little  indebted  to  God  ; — must  have  at 
once  a  high  notion  of  himself,  and  a  low  estimate  of  Divine 
law.  His  songs  of  praise,  being  dictated  by  a  much  lower 
idea  of  obligation,  must  be  far  less  animating  and  lively  ;  and 
his  prayers,  being  confined  to  fewer  topics,  and  those  of  minor 
value,  much  less  frequent  and  earnest.  His  references  to  a 
Being  who,  though  invisible,  is  ever  present,  will  be  less  fre¬ 
quent;  and  his  mind  will  be  altogether  destitute  of  that  feeling 
of  reliance  on  a  power  always  in  exercise  for  his  support,  which 
constitutes  so  great  a  source  of  comfort,  and  inspires  the  be¬ 
liever  with  so  much  courage  and  ardour  in  his  efforts  against 
evil  propensities,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  attain  higher  degrees 
of  piety  and  virtue.  That  sublime  state  of  mind,  when  it  feels 
itself  as  if  borne  aloft  by  the  powder  of  God,  penetrated  by  his 
invigorating  presence,  and  enabled  to  triumph  in  a  strength 
which  will  vanquish  every  enemy,  and  surmount  every  difficulty, 
must  be  wholly  unknown  ;  and  the  feelings  of  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence,  if  such  feelings  exist,  being  no  longer  consistent  with 
deep  convictions  of  moral  debility  and  unworthiness,  instead  of 
inflaming  our  love  to  God,  and  inspiring  hosannas  to  his  name, 
will  degenerate  infallibly  into  presumption  and  pride.  If  it  were 
possible  to  conceive  that  a  person  who  has  once  heartily  believed 
the  reality  of  Divine,  sanctifying  operations,  who  has  habitually 
availed  himself  of  the  comfort  that  belief  supplies,  and  who, 
in  all  his  efforts  towards  improvement,  has  constantly  trusted 
for  success  in  their  energ) ,  should  afterwards  entirely  lose  the 
reliance  and  the  conviction  by  which  it  had  been  supported  ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  change  which  would  thereby 
be  induced  in  liis  mind  and  conduct.  Religion,  as  it  would  then 
appear  to  him,  would  be  divested  of  its  lofty  character,  its  di- 
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vinity,  its  glorious  holiness,  and  its  power  of  uniting  the  soul  to 
God  :  a  disruption  would  have  taken  place  between  him  and 
Deity  ;  and,  however  exalted  in  a  kind  of  individual  and  sepa¬ 
rate  importance,  he  would  feel  himself  no  less  debased  than 
was  the  Temple  when  the  Glory  of  the  Lord,  the  Shechinah  of 
his  presence,  departed.  His  duties  towards  God,  consisting  only 
of  acknowledgements  for  the  gift  of  life,  and  the  bounties  of 
providence,  together  with  a  vague  idea  of  forgiveness,  would 
be  few  and  easily  discharged ;  and  all  that  remained  to  complete 
his  obligations,  would  be  to  cultivate  kind  affections,  and  per¬ 
form  acts  of  benevolence  towards  his  neighbours.  But,  as  by 
diminishing  the  necessity  of  applying,  with  constancy  and  care, 
for  a  power  to  work  within  him,  he  would  lose  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  denominated  4  spirituality  of  mind,*  and  4  the  life  and 
power  of  religion,’  so  his  ability  and  disposition  to  benefit  his 
fellow  creatures,  w  ould  he  greatly  diminished.  It  is  at  the  throne 
of  God,  while  hew  xi ling  our  imperfections,  acknowledging  our 
weakness,  and  imploring  Divine  assistance, — while  interceding 
lor  those  around  us,  and  commanding  even  our  enemies  to 
mercy  and  grace,  that  we  learn  to  conquer  the  malevolent  feel¬ 
ings,  to  suppress  all  lofty  thoughts  of  ourselves,  to  be  pitiful, 
tender,  meek,  and  affectionate,  and  to  conduct  ourselves  towards 
others  as  we  wish  to  be  treated  by  him  who  teaches  us  to 
forgive  as  we  ourselves  expect  forgiveness.  Whatever  no¬ 
tions  weaken  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  abate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  prayer,  proportionally  foster  self-importance,  and  enfeeble 
the  general  practice  of  all  the  moral  virtues.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  there  is,  in  fact,  such  a  Divine  influence  ope¬ 
rating  on  the  minds  of  good  men,  illuminating  their  under¬ 
standings,  and  renovating  their  moral  nature,  is  one  of  great; 
practical  importance  :  the  affirmative  of  this  inquiry,  is  indeed 
by  some  utterly  denied,  and  the  very  idea  of  it  denounced  as 
irrational,  and  reviled  as  enthusiastic ;  while,  by  others,  it  is 
received  with  so  hesitating  a  credence,  and  entertained  with  so 
slight  a  conviction  of  its  value,  that  it  is  hut  incidentally  referred 
to,  and  feebly  inculcated.  But  why  should  we  resign  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  doctrine  so  consoling?  why  should  it  be  thought  in¬ 
credible,  that  He  who  constituted  our  spiritual  nature,  should 
renew  and  correct  it,  when  it  has  become  degenerate  and  dis¬ 
ordered  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  part  of  his  works 
from  which  the  influence  of  the  Creator  is  necessarily  excluded  ? 
Who  will  say  that  the  Almighty  is  the  only  agent  who  must  for 
ever  abandon  as  beyond  his  power  to  restore,  if  once  impaired, 
what  he  himself  originally  made  perfect  ?  Is  it  a  contradiction 
to  suppose,  that  He  who  annually  renews  the  energies  of  nature, 
and  who  can  raise  the  dead  at  pleasure,  should  be  capable  at  any 
time,  in  a  manner  altogether  sovereign  and  infallibly  effectual, 
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to  re-fashion  our  hearts,  and  recover  us  to  the  excellence  and  the 
purposes  from  which  we  have  declined  ?  And  if  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  he  can ,  why  should  it  be  judged  improbable  that 
he  does  ?  May  he  not  have  great  and  worthy  ends  to  fulfil  by 
such  interference  ;  ends  equally  important  with  those  which,  in 
the  beginning,  moved  him  to  create  ?  or  are  there  any  reasons 
against  his  interposition  so  strong,  that  to  expect  and  hope  for 
the  exercise  of  such  benevolence,  becomes  therefore  absurd  ? 
Is  God  dishonoured  by  thus  graciously  displaying  his  control 
over  us  ?  or  is  man  injured  by  being  made  good  and  happy  ? 
Are  there  any  principles  of  moral  government  thereby  subverted, 
or  any  rights  of  a  free  agent  violated  ?  To  suppose,  indeed,  an 
accountable  creature  to  be  morally  deteriorated,  or  his  liberty 
impaired  by  Divine  agency,  would  imply  those  consequences  ; 
but  in  the  fact  now  under  consideration,  neither  of  them  is  in¬ 
volved.  Our  advantage  is  the  result ;  and  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature.  The 
will  is  not  forced  against  judgement ; — is  not  impelled  without 
the  direction  of  intellect ; — is  not  suspended  from  exercise;  but 
it  is  left  free  in  its  elections,  and  preserved  from  error  by  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cause  of  failure.  Wrong  choice  implies  erroneous 
judgement;  and  erroneous  judgement,  want  of  understanding, 
which  is  occasioned  either  by  a  defective  representation  of  objects 
to  the  mind,  or  a  perverted  disposition.  The  former  is  obviated 
by  scripture  testimony,  and  why  may  not  the  latter  be  corrected 
by  Divine  energy  ?  It  it  be  allowed  that  the  Maker  of  all  things 
may  restore  what  is  decayed,  and  correct  what  is  disordered  in 
general ; — and  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  man  as  au 
agent,  which  should  exclude  him  from  Divine  care  in  this  re¬ 
spect  ; — why  should  we  renounce  the  hope  that  he  will  renew  us 
after  the  image  in  which  we  were  first  formed?  We  cannot  say 
that  there  is  no  need  of  renovating  power ; — that  to  publish  laws 
and  to  furnish  inducements,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  virtue  and 
happiness.  The  state  of  the  world  proves  the  contrary.  It  is 
obvious,  that,  notwithstanding  these,  numbers  do  continue  vi¬ 
cious  ;  and  were  nothing  more  afforded,  no  reason  can  be  as¬ 
signed  that  all  men  would  not  continue  so.  If  these  things  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  which  God  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  any  of  the  human  race  would 
be  impossible.  However  he  might  pardon  past  offences,  no  one 
continuing  disobedient,  could  be  either  an  object  of  complacency 
to  his  Maker,  or  happy  in  himself;  nor  would  it  be  within  the 
reach  even  of  compassion,  grace,  and  mercy,  to  restore  him  to 
holiness,  and  rescue  him  from  misery.  But  why  should  we  then 
limit  Almighty  benevolence  ?  Where  is  the  being  on  earth  too 
wretched  for  it  to  reach  ?  To  believe,  therefore,  that  God  can 
■work  upon  the  mind  of  juan  so  as  to  purify  the  source  of  moral 
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action,  is  not  irrational,  nor  would  it  be  too  much,  even  without 
express  assurances,  to  hope  for  such  a  display  of  his  beneficence. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  most  enlightened  of  the  ancients 
frequently  expressed  their  conviction,  that  true  virtue  was  from 
the  Deity  ;  and  if  He  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  to  suppose  it 
the  produce  of  our  unassisted  efforts,  must  not  be  less  contrary  to 
reason,  than  to  imagine  something  more  than  infinite,  or  an  ef¬ 
fect  without  a  cause.  The  numerous  passages  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  therefore,  which  teach  us  to  ascribe  all  good  dispositions 
and  righteous  acts  to  his  influence,  and  to  pray  for  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  us  into  truth,  to  renew  our  moral  nature,  and  to* 
incline  us  to  obey  his  will,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  or  explained 
away  as  expressions  merely  figurative,  or  arising  from  Jewish 
habits  of  thinking,  but  as  essential  parts  of  Christian  doctrine. 
And  if  it  be  a  truth,  that  it  is  by  Divine  agency  that  we  are  re¬ 
stored  to  rectitude,  it  must  be  one  of  great  importance,  and 
ought,  as  connected  with  every  branch  of  practical  religion  and 
morals,  to  be  very  prominent  both  in  discourses  from  the  pulpit, 
and  discussions  from  the  press.  The  most  accurate  statements 
of  duty,  united  with  the  most  eloquent  persuasions  to  obedience, 
will  necessarily  be  unavailable,  if  the  fact  of  moral  impotence 
through  sin  be  not  urged  upon  our  attention,  and  if  we  are  not 
directed  to  the  source  of  power.  This  consideration  cannot  be 
too  much  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  whose  office  it  is  to 
teach  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  the  too  evident  neglect  of  it, 
evinced  in  their  sermons,  by  many  who,  in  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Church,  have  distinctly  and  frequently  recognised  it  in 
their  prayers,  shews  sufficiently  that  the  publication  of  the  work 
before  us  by  a  Divine  of  so  great  respectability  as  Mr.  Faker, 
was  by  no  means  unseasonable. 

The  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  as. 
a  fact  both  clearly  revealed  and  consonant  with  reason,  has  its 
difficulties.  Many  inquiries  which  might  be  suggested  respect¬ 
ing  it,  would  relate  merely  to  objects  of  curiosity,  and  therefore 
to  pursue  them  would  doubtless  be  alike  unprofitable  and  un¬ 
successful  ;  but  others  might  refer  to  points,  of  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  of  high  utility  in  aiding  our  conceptions  of  moral 
science  in  general,  and  in  illustrating  a  variety  of  theological  to¬ 
pics  :  the  investigation  of  these  might  be  rewarded  with  valuable 
results.  Our  author  has,  however,  chosen  to  confine  his  atten¬ 
tion  within  narrower  limits.  Without  entering  upon  deep  in¬ 
quiries,  or  elaborate  discussions,  respecting  the  nature  and  mode 
of  Divine  operations  on  the  mind  ;  lie  presents  us  with  many 
useful  remarks  and  judicious  statements,  which  prove  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
producing  that  moral  change,  without  which  all  our  devotion 
will  be  unacceptable,  and  our  practice,  defective.  The  author’s 
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reasonings  are  chiefly  founded  on  scripture,  and  his  object  is,  at 
once,  to  guard  mankind  against  a  neglect  of  Divine  assistance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dangerous  supitieness  in  working  out 
their  own  salvation  on  the  other. 

To  shew  the  necessity  of  a  holy  influence  on  the  mind,  the 
writer  first  adverts  to  6  the  state  of  man  by  nature,*  and  takes  a 
distinct  view  of  the  effects  of  original  depravity  on  the  under¬ 
standing,  the  will,  and  the  affections.  The  picture  which  he 
draws,  however  gloomy  and  painful  to  contemplate,  is,  as  he 
shows,  warranted  in  general  both  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
language  of  the  founders  of  the  English  hierarchy  ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  either  by  any  attentive  observer  of  mankind  in  the 
present  age,  or  investigator  of  the  records  of  past  times,  that 
it  has  been  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  truth.  With  much  skill 
he  detects  the  latent  enmity  of  the  human  heart  against  God  and 
goodness ;  and  exposes  the  springs  of  self-deception  by  which 
men  are  led  into  delusive  notions  of  personal  exemption  from 
crimes  which  they  can  without  difficulty  discover  in  others.  His 
observations  are  not  of  a  kind  so  undistinguishing,  as  to  suffer 
every  one  to  escape  in  a  crowd  ;  but  such  as  are  calculated  to 
make  his  readers  feel  to  what  class  they  belong,  and  to  evince 
the  necessity  of  a  change  from  the  moral  condition  in  which 
we  are  all  first  found  ; — a  change  not  superficial  only,  and  such 
as  may  be  easily  accomplished  at  pleasure,  but  radical,  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  power  super-human.  While,  however,  his  remarks 
are  thus  generally  just,  impressive,  and  pertinent,  we  cannot 
but  notice  a  few  inaccuracies  into  which  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,  that  an  author,  on  the  whole,  so  well  informed,  would 
not  fall,  lie  speaks  of  those  who  have  not  the  influence  of  the 
llolv  Spirit,  as  4  labouring  under  a  physical  incapacity  of  en¬ 
joying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  4  having  no  faculties  ca¬ 
pable  in  themselves  of  embracing  spiritual  truths  ;*  and  4  as  be¬ 
ing  as  much  unqualified  to  decide  upon  them,  as  a  man  born 
blind,  is,  to  discriminate  between  the  various  tints  of  the  rainbow.’ 
This  is  worse  than  merely  loose  writing  ;  it  is  calculated  to  im¬ 
part  notions  decidedly  wrong,  and  not  a  little  injurious.  Surely 
Mr.  Faber  would  not  contend  that  Divine  influence  on  the  mind, 
is  essential  to  accountability  ;  which  is,  however,  necessarily  im¬ 
plied,  if  our  previous  incapacity  be  more  than  moral,  and  our 
rejection  of  Divine  truth  arise,  not  from  a  wrong  direction,  or  a 
neglect  of  the  faculties  which  we  have,  but  from  the  want 
of  others  which  we  have  not.  The  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  this  a  true  statement,  would  not  be  a  gift, 
a  lavour,  the  contending  of  which,  was  matter  of  sovereign 
pleasure;  but  a  sine  qua  non  of  moral  agency,  an  essential 
requisite  as  a  basis  of  Divine  government.  But  as  original  sin 
did  not  dissolve  the  bonds  of  moral  obligation,  however  it  might 
impair  and  disorder  the  physical  powers  of  the  mind,  it  ought 
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not  to  be  represented  as  annihilating  any  of  them  ;  nor  should 
it  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  regeneration  to  introduce  new  fa¬ 
culties,  but  to  correct,  strengthen,  purify,  and  determine  to 
their  proper  objects,  those  which  were  previously  enfeebled  and 
misapplied.  The  consciences  of  sinners  would  easily  grant 
them  a  dispensation  from  remorse  and  guilt,  could  they  fully 
persuade  themselves  that  their  conduct  did  not  proceed,  not  from 
voluntary  unbelief,  enmity,  and  disorderly  attachments  to  for¬ 
bidden  objects,  but  from  natural  inability  to  discern,  and  inca¬ 
pacity  to  pursue,  those  which  are  enjoined.  Such  mistakes, 
then,  ought  the  more  carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  they  inevitably 
weaken  men’s  convictions  of  sin,  relax  the  feeling  of  obligation, 
and  increase  secret  aversion  to  God,  who,  so  far  from  appear¬ 
ing  a  holy  and  amiable  Being,  is  made,  first,  to  require  services 
which  it  is  impossible  to  render,  and  then,  on  account  of  their 
disobedience,  to  inflict  tremendous  misery  on  the  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  severity. 

To  be  unable,  while  in  a  natural  state,  to  comprehend  and  em¬ 
brace  spiritual  things,  is  one  thing;  to  want  natural  ability, 
is  another.  The  former  representation  is  warranted  by  sacred 
scripture,  for  the  natural  man  receweth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  :  neither 
can  he  know  them ,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned ; 
but  the  latter  has  no  support  there,  as  the  reason  assigned  that 
men  continue  in  darkness,  is,  that  they  lore  it  rather  than  light , 
and  the  reason  that  they  remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  is, 
that  they  will  not  come  to  Christ  that  they  may  hare  life.  The 
natural  man,  therefore,  is  morally  imbecile  :  his  heart  is  attached 
to  evil,  and  averse  from  good ;  and  he  is  justly  exposed  to 
punishment  as  being  obstinate  and  incorrigible.  Had  Mr. 
Faber  considered  this  distinction,  his  reasoning  would  have 
been  consistent  and  forcible  :  whereas,  at  one  time,  by  ascribing 
the  conduct  of  men  to  4  physical  incapacity,’  and,  at  another, 
by  representing  the  redemption  of  mankind  as  4  unlimited  and 
universal,’  yet  4  failing  to  produce  universal  salvation,’  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  4  obstinate  folly’  of  the  wicked,  and  because  men 
4  will  not  come  to  Christ,*  the  argument  becomes  perplexed 
and  incongruous. 

Having  shewn  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  mind  of  man  in  general,  the  author  next  considers  the  or¬ 
der  of  Divine  operations.  The  first  work  of  grace  in  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  he  conceives  to  be  an  illumination  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.  The  great  and  dangerous  mistakes  into  which,  before  this 
change,  men  uniformly  fall,  are  described  with  discriminating 
clearness,  and  the  effects  of  enlightening  grace  are  well  illus¬ 
trated.  When  characters  are  to  be  delineated,  and  mutually 
contrasted,  Mr.  F.  displays  much  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth  ;  but  when  lie 
adverts  to  the  rationale  of  the  Christian  system,  in  connexion 
with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  to  points  of  controversy,  his 
elucidations  appear  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  happy.  In  a  note 
on  a  passage  relating  to  a  resistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  opera¬ 
tions,  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

4  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  this  difficult  point  in  that  manner, 
which,  to  myself  at  least,  appears  the  most  agreeable  to  scripture. 
With  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  subject  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  ; 
but  the  Pelagian  view  of  it  is  yet  more  exceptionable.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  free  will  (that  is  of  course  the  moral ,  not  the  natural  free 
will)  which  Adam  possessed  in  his  state  of  purity,  was  lost  at  the  fall, 
when  he  and  all  his  posterity  became  inclined  to  evil ;  hence,  as  we 
are  instructed  by  the  Church,  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall 
of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his 
own  natural  strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God 
nevertheless  it  is  no  where  asserted  in  scripture,  that  freedom  of  will 
is  not  equally  restored  unto  all  men  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  expostulation  of  God  with  the  wicked  necessarily  supposes, 
that  he  freely  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  repentance  ;  and  that 
their  eternal  condemnation  is  the  result,  not  of  an  arbitrary  decree , 
but  of  their  deliberately  choosing  evil  rather  than  good,  and  their  ob¬ 
stinately  refusing  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  equally 
offered  unto  all  men. 

‘  I  am  aware,  that  in  reply,  a  Calvinist  will  argue ;  “  if  all  have 
free  will  equally  given  to  them  by  the  Spirit,  if  all  are  equally  drawn 
by  the  Father,  all  must  equally  come  unto  Christ.*' 

*  This,  however,  by  no  means  follows,  as  we  may  sufficiently 
learn  from  the  Fall  of  our  first  parent.  Adam  possessed  free  will  by 
nature;  and,  without  having  the  slightest  bias  to  evil,  was  strongly 
drawn  or  inclined  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  that  which  is  good:  yet 
Adam  fell.  Why  then  may  not  those,  to  whom  the  free  will  lost  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam  has  been  restored  on  the  offer  of  pardon  by 
the  Gospel,  fall  likewise  ?  Persons,  placed  under  such  circumstances, 
and  urged  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  can  scarcely  be  thought  more  highly  favoured  than 
Adam  was  previous  to  his  transgression  :  it  is  not  very  easy  there¬ 
fore  to  say,  why  they  may  not  abuse  free  will  •when  recovered ,  just 
as  much  as  Adam  did  when  possessed  of  it  ab  origine :  and  why  they 
may  not  neglect  to  use  imparted  strength ,  just  as  much  as  Adam  did 
the  strength  which  he  received  at  his  creation.  If  Adam  had  been 
drawn  to  a  due  performance  of  his  duty  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  manifest  that  he  never  could  have  fallen :  I  am  not 
awpre  that  we  are  warranted  by  scripture  to  suppose,  that  the  Holy 
Gniost  acts  upon  our  wills  in  any  different  manner  from  what  he  did 
upon  Adam's.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe,  that  no  man  can  come  unto 
Christ  unless  he  be  drawn  by  the  Father  through  the  agenev  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  quite  another  to  maintain,  that  every  person,  who  is  thus 
drawn,  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  obey  that  impulse.  The  denial 
of  the  first  of  these  propositions  constitutes  the  heresy  of  the  Pda- 
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gians  ;  the  asserting  of  the  second,  the  error  of  the  Calvinists.  Be¬ 
cause  scripture  appeals  to  us  as  free  and  reasonable  beings,  the 
former  very  rashly  suppose,  that  we  stand  in  need  of  divine  grace, 
because  scripture  declares,  that  of  ourselves  we  can  neither  will  nor 
do  that  which  is  good  ;  the  latter  too  hastily  conclude,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely  irresistible.  But  I  desist  from 
pressing  the  matter  any  further ;  the  object  of  the  present  treatise 
is  not  controversy.’  pp.  42 — 45. 

On  tills  singular  note,  we  would  make  a  few  remarks  :  First, 
it  seems  to  imply,  that  free  will  is  something  distinct  from  the 
will  considered  as  free ;  or,  that  freedom  is  some  addition  to 
will ;  whereas  we  cannot  conceive  of  freedom  otherwise  than  as 
a  negation  of  interference  with  the  will  in  reference  to  its  elec¬ 
tions.  A  man  has  free  will,  when  among  the  objects  presented 
to  him  he  may  freely  make  his  choice. 

Secondly,  it  is  erroneously  asserted,  that  the  free  will  of  Adam 
was  lost  at  the  fall,  for  since  freedom  from  foreign  compulsive 
influence  to  evil,  and  from  force  necessarily  restraining  from 
good,  is  essential  to  accountability,  it  would  follow,  were  this 
true,  that  man,  in  his  lapsed  condition,  is  incapable  of  further 
transgression. 

Thirdly,  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  free  will 
appears  to  be  without  foundation,  for  though  there  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  difference  between  moral  and  natural  ability,  there  is  none 
in  the  freedom  of  the  will.  For  by  moral  free  will  nothing  can 
be  intended,  we  apprehend,  but  freedom  in  reference  to  nlo- 
rality,  or,  in  other  words,  to  volitions  which  are  the  objects  of 
rule  or  law.  But  is  not  man  in  all  his  voluntary  acts,  amenable 
to  the  Divine  standard  of  right  and  wrong?  In  what  then  do 
moral  and  natural  free  will  differ  ?  But  suppose  the  distinction 
could  be  made,  still,  freedom  in  those  acts  which  relate  to 
government,  must  be  essential  to  virtue  or  vice.  Divines,  in¬ 
deed,  sometimes  restrict  the  word  moral  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  also  say,  that  fallen  man  is  free  to  evil  but  not  to  good, 
which  positions  together  may  afford  some  sanction  to  our 
author’s  language.  But  though  this  is  popular  representation, 
we  cannot  but  deem  it  incorrect  in  both  its  parts.  On  the  one 
hand,  actions  may  be  morally  evil,  as  well  as  morally  good; 
and  on  the  other,  to  be  free  to  good,  is  for  a  person  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  it  if  he  will;  and  he  that  has  not  this  freedom, 
is  so  far  not  responsible.  Irreligious  men,  indeed,  may  justly 
be  denominated  “  captives”  and  “  slaves,”  and  said  to  be  “  tied 
and  bound  by  the  chain  of  their  sins but  these  expressions 
refer,  not  to  the  loss  of  free  will,  but  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
vassalage  to  which  they  voluntarily  submit. 

Fourthly,  if  the  author,  by  the  loss  of  free  will,  means  simply, 
as  his  words  appear  to  indicate,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam 
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became  inclined  to  evil,  Hie  fact  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  surely, 
that  an  agent  has  not  freedom  in  reference  to  an  object,  cannot 
be  proved  by  his  being  inclined  to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  inclina¬ 
tion  to  evil,  and  the  loss  of  free  will  towards  good,  are  the  same 
thing,  how  can  that  freedom  be  justly  said  to  be  universally 
restored  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  frequently  does 
not  remove  such  inclination,  and  which  so  far  from  communi¬ 
cating,  always  supposes  free  will. 

Fifthly,  as  the  writer,  evidently  confused  in  his  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  at  one  time  denominates  an  inclination  to  evil,  a  loss 
of  moral  free  will ;  so  he  apparently  considers  a  recovery  of  it 
to  consist  in  having  an  opportunity  of  repentance.  But  can  an 
inclination  to  evil,  and  an  opportunity  of  repentance  be  pro¬ 
perly  opposed  to  each  other  ?  May  they  not  both  meet  in  the 
same  person  ?  and  is  it  not  by  that  union  that  the  guilt  of 
numbers  is  greatly  aggravated  ? 

Sixthly,  without  entering  upon  a  defence  of  Calvinism,  which 
is  not  our  object,  critical  justice  compels  us  to  remark,  that 
Mr.  Faber’s  statement  of  Calvinistic  reasoning  is  incorrect, 
and  his  own  against  Calvinists,  inconclusive  So  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  their  writings,  we  can  testify  that  they  are  not 
so  weak  as  to  infer  that  4  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely 
irresistible,’  from  the  fact,  that  4  of  ourselves  we  can  neither  will 
nor  do  that  which  is  good.’  The  best  writers  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  allow,  that  some  Divine  influences  may  be  finally  resisted  ; 
and  that  every  kind  of  sanctifying  influence  may  be/ and  is,  in 
fact,  opposed  by  the  depraved  nature  of  man :  but  they  assert, 
that  there  is  a  special  operation  on  the  mind,  which,  if  afforded, 
will  always  ultimately  become  effectual,  and  prevail  over  every 
contrary  principle.  In  the  absolute  irresistibility  of  grace, 
therefore,  they  do  not  believe  at  all ;  and  although  they  some¬ 
times  employ  improperly  the  term  4  irresistible ,’  their  explana¬ 
tions  show,  that  they  mean  by  it  no  more  than  that  which  will 
not  be  finally  overcome.  This,  however,  they  do  not  conclude 
from  the  text  quoted  by  Mr.  F.,  hut  from  the  assurance  that 
where  God  begins  a  good  work  in  the  heart,  he  carries  it  on 
to  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ ;  from  the  infallible  connexion 
which,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  is  declared  to  subsist 
between  the  calling  of  some,  and  their  glorification  ; — from  the 
promise  that  God  would  put  his  fear  into  the  hearts  of  some, 
and  they  should  not  depart  from  him ; — from  the  prophetic 
declaration  respecting  some,  that  God  would  give  them  a  new 
hearty  and  that  he  would  put  his  Spirit  within  them ,  and 
cause  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes ,  and  keep  h  is  judgements 
and  do  them  ;  from  the  declarations,  that  he  would  make  some 
willing  in  the  day  of  his  power ;  that  he  worketh  in  them 
both  to  will  and  to  do  ;  and  that  they  are  chosen  to  salvation 
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through  sanctification  o  f  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth  ; 
with  many  others  of  a  like  tendency.  Instead  of  agreeing, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  Faber’s  notion,  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  giving  a 
free  will,  they  infer  that  he  gives  a  good  one, — that  he  renews 
the  disposition,  and  communicates  a  right  spirit ;  and  that  since 
Christ  gives  to  his  sheep,  not  a  transient  life,  but  a  eternal  life,’* 
—  since  u  they  shall  never  perish,”  (for  whom  the  Spirit  calls 
effectually,  he  sanctifies  and  glorifies,)  that  good  will  shall  be 
ultimately  secured,  and  the  subjects  of  it  kept  from  every  fatal 
enemy  either  external  or  internal. 

As  Mr.  Faber  himself  not  only  does  not  deny,  but  even  con¬ 
tends  that  such  an  influence  as  regenerates,  as  6  illuminates  the 
understanding,  as  rectifies  the  will,  as  sanctifies  the  affections, 
and  as  comforts  the  soul,’  is  communicated  to  some,  to  allow 
of  his  idea  respecting  all  being  equally  drawn,  it  must  appear 
that  all  have,  in  fact,  their  understandings,  their  will,  and  their 
affections  so  changed.  Will  Mr.  F.  assert  this?  Men  certainly 
differ  in  their  moral  and  religious  state,  both  from  one  another 
and  from  themselves  at  different  times.  This  difference,  when  it 
is  for  the  better,  must  be  either  from  God,  or  from  themselves  :  it 
cannot  be  from  themselves,  for  the  Scriptures  directly  assert 
the  contrary  :  and  if  the  difference  be  from  God,  how  can  this 
result  from  equality  of  operation?  Besides,  as  Mr.  F.  himself 
thinks  it  6  vain  to  talk  of  any  being  faithful  to  grace,’  *  how 
can  he  consistently  represent  salvation  as  depending  on  men’s 
not  ‘  neglecting  to  use  imparted  strength  ?’  As  all  are  faithless, 
would  it  not  follow  that  all,  if  not  preserved,  would  be  guilty 
of  that  neglect,  and,  therefore,  finally  lost?  But  if  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man's  recovery  is  such  that  salvation  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  human  faithfulness,  how  can  his  present  state  be 
parallel  to  that  of  Adam,  in  which  his  safety  did  depend  on  such 
fidelity  ?  All  argument,  therefore,  from  the  condition  of  the 
first  man  and  his  fall,  the  author  himself  being  judge,  becomes 
irrelevant.  There  was  no  engagement  in  his  favour  of  such 
support  as  is  promised  to  the  redeemed  ;  he  had  no  surety 
pledged  in  his  behalf,  and  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  there  is  no 
proof  of  such  influence  having  been  afforded  as  the  disciple  of 
Christ  is  warranted  to  expect,  and  on  which  it  is  his  privilege 
to  rely.  How  inferior  soever  in  themselves  therefore,  those 
who  are  renewed  again,  have  advantages  over  Adam,  which  it 
did  not  comport  with  his  circumstances  that  he  should  possess. 
The  dispensation  under  which  he  was  placed,  was  to  display 
Divine  equity,  but  by  the  economy  of  salvation,  God  designs  to 
effect  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.’ 

We  have  been  induced  more  particularly  to  point  out  the 
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mistakes  and  incongruities  of  this  note,  because  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  protest  against  the  too  common  practice  ot  contro¬ 
verting  the  sentiments  of  parties  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
understand  them  ;  of  attributing  to  persons  arguments  easy  to 
be  exposed  which  they  do  not  employ  ;  and  of  overlooking  those 
which  they  do  use,  but  to  answer  which,  might  require  a 
greater  expence  of  thought.  Truth  can  never  be  publicly  esta¬ 
blished  till  men  fairly  meet  each  other.  Mr.  Faber’s  object, 
however,  he  informs  us,  was  not  controversy ;  and  except  he 
had  more  closely  considered  the  points  in  debate,  and  reasoned 
with  greater  pertinency,  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him 
to  have  altogether  abstained  from  it.  As  a  practical  writer, 
were  his  views  of  moral  government  more  clear,  we  should 
find  nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  applaud.  To  those 
parts  of  the  work  in  which  he  so  well  sustains  this  character, 
we  now  turn  with  pleasure,  and  pursue  his  own  method. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  description  of  two  classes  of 
men,  whose  understandings  are  enlightened,  while  their  hearts 
are  unaffected.  From  that  of  the  first  class,  we  will  present 
our  readers  with  a  quotation,  which  will  illustrate  what  we  have 
said  respecting  his  accurate  perception,  and  clear  display  of 
character. 

*  The  anguish,  which  persons  of  the  first  description  feel,  arises 
merely  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  from  a  dread  of  threatened 
punishment.  In  their  case,  there  is  no  spiritual  loathing  of  the 
blackness  of  sin,  no  horror  of  it  springing  from  the  knowledge  of 
its  hatefulness  to  God,  no  indignation ,  no  vehement  desire ,  no  zeal , 
no  revenge.  The  tempest  in  their  hearts  is  conjured  up  by  terror, 
unmixed  terror.  They  feel  nothing  of  filial  sorrow  at  having  offended 
their  heavenly  Father;  they  feel  no  compunction  at  having  counted 
the  blood  of  atonement  an  unholy  thing;  they  feel  no  grief  at  having 
resisted  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sin  still  reigns 
triumphant  in  their  hearts,  and  they  inwardly  abhor  that  law,  which 
strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  their  idol.  Were  all  fears  of  future 
punishment  removed,  and  were  they  assured  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  mere  annihilation  would  hereafter  be  their  portion, 
these  joyful  tid  ngs  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
remove  every  uneasy  thought  from  their  heart.  Let  us  eat  and 
drink ,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  They  would  return  with  avidity  to  their 
former  vicious  indulgences,  regardless,  whether  their  conduct  was 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  Most  High.  It  is  not  sin  that  they 
hate,  but  the  wages  of  sin  ;  it  is  not  God  that  they  love,  but  their 
own  safety.  In  vain  is  the  wonderful  goodness  and  long-suffering  of 
the  Lord  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  The  num¬ 
berless  blessings  which  they  enjoy,  the  numberless  evils  from  which 
they  are  exempt,  the  patience  with  which  God  has  endured  their 
perverseness,  the  opportunities  which  he  has  given  them  of  repent¬ 
ance,  the  tender  loving-kindness  fvith  which  he  condescendingly 
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solicits  (as  it  were)  a  reconciliation  with  them;  like  Gallio,  they 
care  for  none  of  these  things.  In  vain  for  them  doth  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  proclaim  the  beneficence  of  the  great  Creator.  In  vain  for 
them  doth  lie  cause  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  seasons  to  revolve  in 
grateful  vicissitude.  In  vain  for  them  doth  he,  by  the  powerful 
machinery  of  nature,  send  the  springs  into  the  rivers ,  which  run 
among  the  hills.  In  vain  for  them,  by  the  united  operation  of  va¬ 
rious  causes,  doth  he  bring  food  out  of  the  earth ,  and  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man ,  and  oil  to  make  him  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance,  and  bread  to  strengthen  mans  heart.  They  will  riot  in  these 
blessings,  even  to  satiety;  the  harp  and  the  viol ,  the  tabret  and  pipe , 
are  in  their  feasts  ;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord ,  neither 
consider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 

4  The  mysterious  act  of  mercy  displayed  in  man’s  redemption  may 
be  described  to  them,  but  it  excites  no  feeling  of  gratitude  in  their 
souls.  The  blameless  life,  the  wonderful  love,  the  bitter  sufferings, 
and  the  lingering  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  acknowledged  in  words 
indeed,  but  fail  to  touch  their  hearts.  Though  salvation  be  freely 
offered  to  them,  though  the  mild  voice  of  the  Redeemer  calls  upon 
all  who  thirst  to  drink  of  the  water  of  everlasting  life  ;  they  angrily 
dash  the  proffered  cup  from  their  lips,  and  hate  that  mode  of  sal¬ 
vation  which  requires  the  dereliction  of  sin.  In  short,  their  under¬ 
standings  are  convinced,  but  their  hearts  remain  untouched.  They 
see  the  danger  of  sin,  but  they  love  it,  and  cleave  to  it ;  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  holiness,  but  they  detest  and  abhor  it. 
Like  the  devils,  they  believe  and  tremble ;  but  like  them  also,  they 
fight  indignantly  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ.  Even  the 
ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib;  but  they  are 
dead  to  every  sense  of  gratitude  ;  they  consider  God  in  the  light  of 
a  tyrant,  who  seeks  to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  enjoyments/ 

pp.  78—82. 

The  points  of  character  which  mark  the  other  class,  are 
touched  with  equal  skill;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  can  so  well 
be  said  of  those  who  compose  it,  that  their  hearts  are  entirely 
unaffected  by  eternal  objects,  as  that  they  are  greatly  oppressed 
by  the  influence  of  those  which  are  merely  temporal.  If  their 
affections  were  not  at  all  engaged  by  religion,  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  Mr.  F.  to  administer  encouragement  and  con¬ 
solation.  They  are  rather  to  be  considered,  therefore,  as  suf¬ 
ficiently  attached  to  spiritual  things  to  be  hopeful,  but  too  little 
so  to  be  happy.  They  are  engaged  in  an  arduous,  and  pro¬ 
bably  long  continued  struggle,  but  they  have  every  reason  to 
trust  in  Him  with  whom  is  everlasting  strength,  that  though 
occasionally  foiled,  they  will  ultimately  conquer. 

The  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  will  is  then  considered 
in  a  chapter  full  of  interest,  especially  to  a  young  traveller 
towards  the  heavenly  country.  lie  will  find  himself  in  com¬ 
pany  with  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and  sorrows 
of  the  way ;  who  can  understand  the  feelings  of  his  almost 
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fainting  mind  ;  can  sympathize  with  him  in  his  toil,  and  ad¬ 
minister  sound  and  cheering  counsel.  Before  we  leave  this 
chapter,  we  cannot  help  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  well  selected  and  beautiful  citation  at  the  close  ot  it. 

In  tracing  the  effects  of  Divine  operations  on  the  affections, 
the  author  sets  before  us  the  beauties  of  the  Christian  character 
in  its  higher  degrees  of  advancement,  displaying  itself  in  a 
mind  elevated  above  the  passing  events  of  time,  in  a  sweetness 
and  harmony  of  temper,  and  a  persevering  but  prudent  effort 
to  reform  mankind,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  truth  and  piety 
in  all  directions.  Depraved  must  be  the  mind  which  would 
not  admire  the  excellence  here  portrayed,  and  high  the  at¬ 
tainments  of  those  who  would  not  feel  that  they  have  yet  much 
to  accomplish.  The  effects  of  Christianity,  in  themselves  so 
lovely,  are  rendered  still  more  attractive,  by  a  well  exhibited 
contrast  with  the  professions  and  results  of  infidelity.  From 
this  part  of  the  treatise  we  will  present  our  readers  with  another 
specimen  of  Mr.  Faber’s  manner  : 

*  The  dignity  of  human  nature;  the  internal  fitness  of  things  ;  the 
moral  sense ;  the  beauty  ol  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice :  the 
tendency  of  the  heart  to  the  one,  and  its  repugnance  to  the  other; 
the  superiority  of  philosophy  over  Christianity;  the  charms  of  uni¬ 
versal  philanthropy  and  disinterested  benevolence:  have  in  our  own 
memory  been  repeatedl}’-  and  triumphantly  brought  forward.  The 
God  of  Israel  has  been  insulted  to  his  lace;  his  statutes,  and  his 
ordinances,  have  been  ridiculed ;  the  person  of  his  Son  has  been 
vilified ;  the  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit  have  been  held  up,  as  a 
mad  enthusiasm ;  and  Christianity  has  been  traduced  as  the  artful 
machinations  of  a  designing  impostor.  We  have  been  informed  that, 
when  philosophy  should  take  the  lead,  a  new  and  happier  order  of 
things  would  succeed  to  the  present.  Emancipated  from  the 
shackles  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny,  human  reason  would  expand  itself 
to  its  full  growth,  and  infallibly  conduct  us  to  peace,  to  love,  and  to 
happiness.  Religion,  the  bug-bear  of  deluded  mortals,  would  hide 
her  diminished  head ;  prejudices  would  vanish  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  cruelty  and  despotism  would  become  extinct  with  priests 
and  kings ;  and  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  our  nature  would  com¬ 
mence.  Wars  would  be  no  more  heard  of;  and  mankind  would  be 
one  large  family,  united  by  the  ties  of  a  generous  affection,  and 
actuated  by  one  common  principle  of  mutual  improvement.  Thus 
conferring  and  receiving  happiness,  we  should  behold  the  vast  globe 
itself  gradually  converted  into  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

4  Such  vain  dreams  of  self-intitled  philosophers  have  at  length  re¬ 
ceived  a  tremendous  confutation  We  have  seen  realized  in  these 
last  days,  the  theory  of  a  people  without  a  prince,  without  priest, 
and  without  religion.  We  have  seen  the  Gospel  withdrawn  from  a 
nation  which  had  long  either  perverted  its  doctrines,  or  scoffed  at 
its  truths.  VV  e  have  seen  that  nation  formally  cast  oft*  the  authority 
of  God.  We  have  seen  her  left  to  legislate,  and  frame  fantastic 
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codes  of  natural  religion,  for  herself.  It  almost  appears  as  if  God 
had  wisely  permitted  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  in  order  that  man 
might  be  taken  in  his  own  folly,  that  the  different  effects  of  Chris- 
tianit)r,  and  of  unbelief,  might  be  placed  in  the  most  striking  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  pride  of  infidelity  might  be  for  ever  humbled 
in  the  dust.  The  religion  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  Satan,  have 
been  palpably  contrasted  together.  They  both  equally  promised  the 
blessings  of  philanthropy,  universal  charity,  and  diffusive  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  they  have  both  equally  declared  the  happiness  of  man  to  be 
their  object ;  and  they  have  both  equally  held  out  the  prospect  of 
ameliorating  our  nature,  and  of  eradicating  the  seeds  of  ignorance, 
cruelty,  and  corruption, 

i  That  the  Gospel  has  most  faithfully  performed  its  promise,  the 
comfortable  experience  of  every  sincere  believer  will  joyfully  ac¬ 
knowledge.  We  may  now  ask  in  what  manner  has  infidelity  kept 
her  promise  to  her  deluded  followers  ?  She  lias  opened  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  licentiousness  and  immorality ;  she  has  deified  lust,  pride, 
and  blasphemy ;  she  has  encouraged  an  indiscriminate  cruelty,  and 
thirst  of  blood ;  she  has  trampled  upon  those  rights  of  man  which 
she  affected  to  vindicate,  and  she  has  endeavoured  to  tear  away  the 
only  remaining  comfort  of  the  wretched — the  hope  of  speedily  ex¬ 
changing  the  miseries  of  this  life  for  the  happiness  of  a  better.  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  high-vaulting  infidelity.’  pp.  140 — 144. 

•  1  r  ■  ‘  ■  •  .  f  .  ,  .  f 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  next  considered  as  a  f  Comforter  and  In¬ 
tercessor  under  which  topic  the  fluctuations  of  Christian  feel¬ 
ing  are  noticed,  their  causes,  and  the  suitable  method  to  be 
pursued  by  those  who  experience  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded 
spirit  and  beclouded  prospects.  The  danger  of  relying  on 
sensible  emotions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  and  value  of 
Di  vine  consolations  on  the  other,  are  judiciously  considered : 
and  in  order  that  his  readers  may  judge  how  far  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  invaluable  blessings  of  which  he  has  been  treat¬ 
ing,  the  author  proceeds  to  state  those  evidences  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  who  arc  horn  of  God.  Various  marks 
are  laid  down,  by  which  the  produce  of  a  right  faith  may  be 
recognised  ;  and  especially  the  apostle’s  contrast  between  the 
fruits  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit  is  considered,  together  with 
objections  by  which  some  truly  pious  persons  are  often  disposed 
to  conclude  against  themselves,  and,  when  they  have  reason 
cheerfully  to  hope  and  patiently  to  wait  for  the  salvation 
of  God ,  to  go  mourning  and  disconsolate  all  their  days. 

The  work  concludes  with  shewing,  that  Divine  influence  is 
necessary,  not  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  life, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent ;  not  as  a  transient  and 
occasional  assistance,  but  as  an  abiding  principle  in  constant 
exercise,  without  which  no  religious  affection,  no  true  virtue 
can  exist. 
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From  what  we  have  said,  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that, 
with  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  we  consider  the  work  as  a 
useful  treatise,  written  with  ability  and  suited  to  all  classes  of 
Christians.  Its  style  is  perspicuous  and  elegant ;  the  topics 
discussed  in  it  are  of  high  importance,  and  many  of  them  are 
treated  with  just  discrimination  and  great  force.  The  tendency 
of  the  practical  parts  is  purely  evangelical,  and  alike  calculated 
to  detect  the  hypocrite  and  comfort  the  believer.  The  subjects, 
though  often  brought  before  the  public,  are  seldom  rendered 
so  interesting,  or  presented  to  the  reader  with  so  much  vigour 
of  thought  and  expression.  We  cannot  but  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  book  will  be  extensively  read ;  and  if  others  derive 
from  it  as  much  pleasure  as  we  have,  they  will  not  regret  the 
time  spent  in  its  perusal. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  Samuel  Horsley ,  LL.D. 

F.  S.  A.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  8vo.  pp.  544.  Price  15s. 

Longman  and  Co.  Kivington,  Hamilton,  &c.  Dundee,  1813. 

TN  our  whole  national  economy,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  kind 

of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  what  we  call  consequence,  that 
does  so  much  for  a  man  who  has  not  the  advantage  either  of  birth 
or  fortune,  as  being  made  a  bishop.  Considered  in  proportion 
to  its  pre-requisites  and  preparation,  it  is  a  greater  transition 
than  can  be  made  in  any  other  case.  Other  plebeians  may  be¬ 
come  lords  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  must  be  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  great  wealth,  or  have  distinguished  themselves  in  an 
ascending  progress  through  important  offices,  or  a  long  course 
of  senatorial  activity.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  ponderous 
wealth,  or  in  the  exercise  of  these  public  functions,  they  will 
have  approached  to  the  habits,  and  even  been  familiarized  to 
the  society,  of  the  nobility,  and  accustomed  to  so  much  deference 
in  their  vicinity,  or  so  much  obsequiousness  to  the  authority  of 
their  offices,  or  so  much  attention  to  their  exhibitions  in  great 
assemblies,  that  they  have  more  than  half  attained  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  peerage  before  they  formally  receive  its  patent  and 
its  ceremonial  appendages.  Whereas  a  clergyman,  that  has  no 
riches,  that  may  have  lived  chiefly,  or,  at  least,  comparatively, 
in  retirement,  that  has  never  been  heard  in  any  kind  of  debating 
assemblies,  that  has  received  only  the  common  attentions  due  to 
a  gentleman  and  scholar,  with  a  certain  moderate  addition  on 
his  attaining  perhaps  one  of  the  subordinate  dignities  of  the 
church,  may  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
shall  take  there  what  w  ill  be  generally  felt  a  higher  rank  than 
many  of  its  occupants,  and  may  demand  the  attention  of  the  col- 
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lective  nobility  of  the  country  to  what  lie  thinks  and  wishes  on 
any  subject  that  comes  before  them  ;  while,  in  the  view  of  his 
friends,  his  former  ecclesiastical,  and  perhaps  desponding*  equals, 
and  the  portion  of  the  community  suddenly  placed  under  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  betakes  the  bench  or  ascends  the  throne 
as  a  personage  widely  and  inexplicably  different  from  the  man 
that  was  a  few  years  since  a  plain  vicar  or  rector. 

It  should  seem  that  many  prelates  have  themselves  felt  such 
amazement  at  this  metamorphosis,  that  they  have  never  ac¬ 
quired  self-possession  enough  to  take  the  full  advantages  of 
it.  Whether  they  have  been  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to 
comprehend  the  mystery  of  the  circumstance,  or  could  not 
positively  verify  the  reality  of  the  new  mode  of  being,  or 
could  not  bring  their  strength  or  resolution  up  to  the  requisite 
pitch  for  assuming  and  asserting  its  functions  and  rights,  or 
whatever  else  has  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is,  that  few  of  the 
order  have,  in  later  times,  assumed  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  elevated  assembly  to  which  they  belong  :  so  few,  indeed, 
that  a  natural  philosopher  who  puts  a  value  on  all  agents  as  the 
possessors  of  some  kind  of  faculty  and  power,  by  exercising 
which  he  expects  them  to  maintain  their  places  in  the  great 
economy,  might  look  at  the  class  in  question,  with  the  suspicion 
of  its  having  been  assigned  to  an  inappropriate  situation  ;  or,  at 
least,  w  ith  a  degree  of  regret,  that  it  should  not  manifest  the 
properties  agreeing  to  that  situation. 

Such  an  observer  will  therefore  feel  a  very  lively  gratification 
in  seeing  one  of  the  class  prove  that  it  has  great  aristocratic 
nnd  legislative  capabilities,  however  latent,  by  coming  so  boldly 
and  effectively  into  action,  as  did  Bishop  Horsley.  He ,  at  any 
rate,  shewed  no  signs  of  marvelling  at  his  new  situation,  or  of 
being  afraid  of  it.  He  sought  no  refuge  from  its  overpowering 
impressions  in  the  solemn  quietude  of  a  reverend  formality.  His 
faculties  suffered  no  repression  or  paralysis  in  his  looking  round 
on  the  majesty  of  the  assembly  ;  a  view  which  was  not  taken  by 
a  succession  of  cautious  and  partial  glances,  ventured  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  but  by  an  open,  confident  look  of  examination  and 
challenge.  He  presently  took  his  share  in  debate  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  had  formed  an  opinion,  and  within  this  com¬ 
pass  almost  every  subject  was  included.  Though  peculiarly  vi¬ 
gilant  and  peremptory  on  all  occasions  involving  ecclesiastical 
questions,  he  scorned  ally  notion  of  an  obligation  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  what  might  be  called  professional  matters  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  a  very  daring  opponent  that  would  have  ventured  to 
hint  to  him  the  propriety  of  any  such  limitation.  He  soon 
committed  himself  to  all  the  dangers  of  positive  battle,  and  had 
a  peculiar  and  provoking  intrepidity  in  challenging  the  enemy 
Vol.  II.  N.  $.  F 
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to  do  his  worst.  It  is  true,  indeed,  and  almost  too  obvious  to 
need  noticing,  that  the  valour  which  lights  generally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  ascendant  party,  is  not  subjected  to  the  hardest 
test,  and  can  never  attain  a  character  of  romantic  heroism. 
Nevertheless,  our  right  reverend  combatant  had  in  his  manner 
something  so  peculiarly  and  emphatically  assailant,  such  an  air 
of  direct  defiance,  such  a  confidence  to  commit  himselt  totally 
without  reserve,  or  provided  means  of  retreat,  such  a  prompti¬ 
tude  to  expose  himself  singly  in  advance  before  his  allies,  such  a 
perfect  unhesitating  explicitness  in  telling  his  opponents,  to 
their  beards,  that  he  would  give  them  6  to  the  fowls  ot  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,’  such  an  embodying  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  of  the  stress  of  the  war,  such  an  apparent  carelessness  how 
much  of  the  opposite  and  vindictive  force  he  might  draw  on 
himself  individually,  fearless  of  taking  the  champion’s  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  hazard,  and  such  a  confident  occupation  of  whatever 
position  would  present  him  most  prominently  to  their  weapons, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  bravery  competent  to  dare  any  confiict  without  pre^ 
viously  counting  the  fellow-fighters. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  how  much  he  was  at  his  ease 
in  assuming  the  full  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his  new  situa¬ 
tion,  appears  in  that  facility  of  irony  and  sarcasm  which  marks 
the  first  speech  here  reported  to  us,  which  was  made  very  soon 
after  his  attainment  of  the  bench.  Almost  all  the  subsequent 
speeches  have  here  and  there  some  touches  of  this  sort  of  yaiety. 
it  comes  without  the  smallest  affectation  or  effort.  It  is  quite 
genuine,  and  often  sudden.  It  is  sometimes  transient,  and 
sometimes  a  little  prolonged,  just  as  it  may  happen.  It  is  almost 
always  powerfully  caustic.  In  some  instances,  where  its  appli¬ 
cation  was  signally  just,  as,  for  example,  w  hen  it  fcll  on  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  the  reader  is  extremely 
gratified  in  imagining  the  mortification  it  must  have  inflicted. 

Clear  statement,  however,  acute  discrimination,  and  vigorous 
argument,  form  the  leading  intellectual  distinction  of  these 
speeches;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  are  supported  by 
»o  wide  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  facts,  that  whether  the 
reasoning  has  been  deliberately  prepared  beforehand,  or  is 
called  forth  by  some  view  of  the  subject  presented  at  the  time, 
makes  no  difference  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  orator’s  re¬ 
sources.  Even  the  critical  and  biblical  learning  of  our  prelate  is 
brought,  with  striking  advantage  to  the  subject,  and  trium¬ 
phant  effect  in  debate,  to  bear  on  the  question  of  West  India 
slavery. 

Everyone, who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
style  of  Warburton,  will  be  very  often  remiuded  of  him  in  lis- 
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talking  to  Horsley.  Me  will  have,  in  broad  display  before  him, 
fmuiy  of  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  ;  the  in¬ 
trepidity,  the  self-confidence,  the  arrogance,  the  driving  urgency, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  and  the  habitually  aggressive  temper  and 
attitude; — the  acuteness,  in  a  measure  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
the  facility  of  turning  to  use  any  part  of  the  most  ample  resources, 
the  delight  to  beat  the  adversary  with  an  apparent  paradox,  the 
readiness  to  adopt  a  cause  or  argument  under  its  greatest  ha¬ 
zards,  and  maintain  it  at  its  weakest  point,  as  a  gratuitous  dis¬ 
play  of  courage  and  skill,  previously  to  taking  the  strongest 
ground,  and  best  weapons.  In  point  of  diction,  there  is  often 
the  same  mixture  of  the  scholastic,  and  the  familiar  and  collo¬ 
quial,  the  same  disdain  to  be  confined  to  the  niceties  of  a  trim 
elegance.  Horsley  is,  however,  immensely  surpassed  by  that 
powerful  wildness  of  freedom  which  distinguishes  Warburton’s 
manner,  the  expression  of  that  unlimited  and  indefatigable  ver¬ 
satility  which  assumed  the  whole  creation  as  the  field  of  its 
mingled  sport  and  action.  Warburton  has  the  advantage  of 
being  vastly  more  eloquent,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which 
it  imports  something  bordering  on  poetry.  He  abounds  in 
happy  allusions,  and  is  often  surrounded  by  some  sudden  splen¬ 
dour  of  a  creative  fancy. 

This  volume  comprises  fifteen  speeches,  which  purport  to  be 
given  at  length,  in  the  precise  words  in  which  they  were  deli¬ 
vered.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  important :  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade;  the  Claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  the  Bill  for 
preventing  the  Marriage  of  Persons  divorced  for  Adultery  ; 
the  Treason  Bill  of  November  1765  ;  the  Preliminaries  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  Several  are  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  One 
of  them,  of  enormous  length,  (80  pages)  is,  we  think,  very  inju¬ 
diciously  inserted.  It  was  a  laborious  and  extremely  able  ex¬ 
ertion,  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  a  particular  clergyman, 
whose  interests  were  implicated  in  a  particular  enclosure  bill, 
and  proves  that  the  Bishop,  had  he  fallen  into  another  profes¬ 
sion,  would  have  made  a  consummate  barrister  ;  but  the  subject 
cannot  be  of  the  smallest  general  interest,  and  its  filling  so 
large  a  space  will  only  make  the  purchasers  of  the  volume  the 
more  sensible  of  its  exorbitant  price. 

No  one  will  feel  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  these  speeches 
for  declaring,  without  ceremony,  the  bishop’s  well  known  higjt 
church  notions,  coupled  with  his  firm  faith  in  the  horrible  wick¬ 
edness  of  lifting  a  finger  against  the  6  powers  that  be,’  whoever 
they  may  he,  and  however  flagitious  their  conduct.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  think  what  a  dreadful  explosion  there  would  have  been, 
had  the  Bishop  lived  to  see  these  times,  against  the  French 
people  fox  their  unfaithfulness,  their  rebellion  as  he  must  bay© 
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denominated  it,  against  their  late  Emperor;  for  to  this  length 
his  doctrine,  as  avowed  in  one  passage  in  this  volume,  would 
fairly  go.  How  little  or  how  much  reason  soever  it  may  be 
thought  there  is  for  giving  the  prelate  credit  for  genuine  zeal 
in  behalf  of  religion,  we  have  been  several  times,  in  passing 
through  this  volume,  gratified  at  the  sight  of  the  courageous 
austerity  with  which  he  was  sure  and  prompt  to  take  vindictive 
notice  of  any  sign  of  irreligious  levity  in  the  noble  assembly. 
He  maintained  a  peculiar  and  intimidating  boldness,  with  the 
utmost  possible  explicitness,  and,  as  it  were,  breadth  of  expres¬ 
sion,  when  he  made  any. reference  to  Christianity  or  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  was  to  be  referred  to  in  the  debate  on  the  Slave  Trade  ; 
and  it  seems  some  noble  Lord  was  pleased  to  laugh  when  the 
Bishop  began  to  quote  one  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
There  have  been  many  ecclesiastics  who  would  have  let  this 
pass  ;  but  not  so  Bishop  Horsley. 

*  I  affirm  that  the  New  Testament  contains  an  express  reprobation 
in  terms,  an  express  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  by  name,  as  sinful 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  apostle  St.  Paul,  my  Lords,  in  the  first 
of  his  Epistle  to  St.  Timothy  — My  Lords,  the  Bible  is  to  be  treated 
in  this  House,  with  reverence*  If  I  find  occasion,  in  argument  upon 
a  subject  like  the  present,  to  quote  particular  texts,  any  noble  Lord 
who  may  think  proper  to  receive  such  quotations  with  a  laugh,  must 
expect  that  I  call  him  to  order. — 1  was  saying,  my  Lords,  that  St. 
Paul,  in  thej  first  of  his  Epistles  to  St.  Timothy,  having  spoken  of 
persons  that  were  lawless  and  disobedient,  '*  &c. 

We  were  equally  gratified  by  the  magisterial  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  tone  in  which  he  reprimanded  another  laugh  emitted  by1 
some  noble  Lords,  while  lie  was  quoting  from  Mr.  Park’s 
Travels  a  description,  a  perfectly  simple  and  serious  one, 
of  the  kind  and  sympathetic  manners  of  the  women  in  one  part 
of  Africa,  as  experienced  by  him  when  in  great  distress. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  too  by  the  noble  arrogance,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  with  which  he  fights  and  spurns  the  advocates  of 
the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the 
sarcastic  compliments,  and  mock-respectful  references,  to  a 
noble  Earl  who  had  quoted  the  Bible  in  defence  of  perpetual 
slavery.  In  this  instance  the  galling  humour  is  considerably 
prolonged,  and  returns  with  a  lucky  bite  when  the  Earl  must 
have  thought  it  was  fairly  past.  The  speech  ends  with  a  most 
solemn  and  commanding  admonition  of  the  Day  of  Judgement. 

These  speeches  are  preceded  by  a  Dedication,  signed  by  tlm 
Bishop’s  son,  who  appears  to  take  the  full  responsibility  of 
editor. 
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J^ARRATIVE  Poetry,  including  dramatic  under  that  general 
name  *,  has  ever  been  found  the  most  popular.  We  at¬ 
tribute  this  preference  to  the  display  which  it  affords  of  human 


*  We  use  the  expression  *  dramatic  poetry,’  because  it  is  only  as 
poetry,  (though  perhaps  of  the  highest  order,)  that  dramatic  com¬ 
position  has  any^laim  on  our  attention.  We  feel  it  unnecessary  in 
this  place,  to  repeat  our  firm  conviction  of  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  as  there  is,  we  hope,  no  danger  of  our  be¬ 
ing  misunderstood  on  this  point.  We  confess,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  rescuing  from  its  unhallowed  association  with  the  stage,  that  pe¬ 
culiar  species  of  drama,  if  it  must  be  called  drama,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  tragedy,  comprises  some  of  the  best  poetry  in  all 
languages.  It  is  obvious  that  it  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
histrionic  art.  A  tragedy  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  poem  ;  a  play 
is  not  a  poem  either  necessarily  or  usually.  We  will  go  further,  and 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  a  tragedy,  in  proportion  as  it  conforms 
to  the  severe  rules  which  genuine  criticism  has  applied  to  this  class  of 
composition,  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  standard  of  ideal 
excellence,  becomes  less  adapted  for  theatric  representation.  We  are 
persuaded  that  a  man  of  cultivated  poetical  taste,  would  as  little  think  " 
of  going  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  dramatic  poetry,  as  he 
would  resort  to  an  oratorio  for  the  gratification  or  the  excitement  of 
devotional  feeling.  Whatever  amusement  results  from  theatrical  exhi¬ 
bition,  is  drawn  from  a  quite  different  source.  It  is  afforded  by  the 
powers  of  the  actor,  the  imitative  display  of  the  passions,  combined 
with  the  pomp  of  scenic  representation.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  the 
form  of  a  tragedy,  (such,  for  instance,  as  Shakspear’s  King  John, 
or  Miss  Baillie's  De  Montford, )  a  perception  of  the  ‘intrinsic  merits 
of  the  composition,  may  accompany,  and  mingle  with,  an  attention  to 
the  performance  ;  but  this  forms  a  subordinate  part  of  the  amusement, 
and  has  always  been  found  in  itself  insufficient  to  attract  or  interest 
the  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  to  hear  Shakspeare, 
but  to  see  Kemble,  that  an  audience  is  collected  :  and  to  see  Kemble, 
is  pretty  nearly  the  same  kind  of  amusement  as  to  see  D’Egville — We 
know  that  in  reply  to  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  stage, 
the  unexceptionable  morality  of  some  plays,  and  the  poetical  merit* 
of  others,  have  been  urged  as  a  pretext  (flimsy  indeed)  for  attend¬ 
ing  their  exhibition,  as  if  that  were  the  only  or  the  best  means  of  ap¬ 
preciating  them  as  works  of  genius,  and  of  entering  into  the  design  of 
the  poet.  We  call  it  a  flimsy  pretext,  because  those  who  urge  it,  ei¬ 
ther  sadly  impose  on  themselves,  or  seek  to  deceive  others  by  assign¬ 
ing  such  a  reason  as  the  motive  which  leads  them  to  the  theatre  The 
mind  which  is  occupied  with  the  gorgeous  spectacle,  or  the  quick  suc¬ 
cession  of  objects  there  presented  to  the  sensitive  faculties,  is  not  at 
leisure  to  receive  the  finer  impressions  of  poetical  beauty,  or  to  indulge- 
in  the  calm  luxury  of  imaginative  pleasures.  The  attention  is  to<* 
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character  and  of  human  passions.  Every  body  loves  to  know 
how  a  fellow- creature  feels  and  acts  in  a  particular  situation  : 
loves  to  see  different  tempers  brought  into  contrast  ;  and  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  sentiments  which  the  poet  attri¬ 
butes  to  them.  Besides,  it  is  among  the  strong  feelings  of  the 
soul  that  fancy  finds  work  :  it  is  on  the  sustaining  atmosphere 
of  passion  that  the  imagination  mounts  and  soars.  What 
would  appear  the  very  madness  of  rant  to  a  reader  altogether 
unprepared  for  it,  is  to  one,  whose  feelings  have  been  properly 
wrought  upon  by  a  sympathy  with  the  imaginary  personages 
before  him,  perfectly  congeni  1.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  has 
its  fevers,  and,  in  tire  paroxysm,  attains  a  super-human,  and, 
soriiethnes,  frightful  energy’.  Accordingly,  the  writer  who  has 
not  the  art  to  interest  the  reader  for  the  actors  in  his  storv,  must 


much  distracted  to  allow  of  so  different  an  exercise  of  die  intellect.  The 
actor's  principal  appeal,  is  made  to  the  simple  and  universal  instinct 
of  curiosity,  the  indulgence  of  which,  when  exercised  without  a 
purpose,  or  on  no  sufficient  object,  becomes  the  amusement  of  a 
child,  and  tends  to  vitiate  and  weaken  the  mind,  by  precluding,  or  in¬ 
terfering  with,  the  operation  of  its  nobler  faculties.  To  these,  the 
poet  addresses  himself;  and  his  object  is  to  surround  us  with  a  fair 
ideal  world,  in  which  we  ourselves  take  part  as  ideal  actors,  and  to 
awaken  within  us  by  the  help  of  the  imagination,  those  indefinite 
feelings  which  elevate  us  above  ourselves.  The  original  purpose  of 
the  drama,  as  exhibited  in  the  ancient  theatres,  was  to  furnish  hints, 
which  the  imagination  might  seize  and  embody  for  itself.  Before  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind  were  not 
without  their  use ;  at  least  there  was  a  plausible  excuse  for  their  esta¬ 
blishment.  But  not  only  does  this  plea  for  their  encouragement  no 
longer  exist,  but  the  very  construction,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of 
modern  theatricals,  are  destructive  of  the  effect  they  were  originally* 
designed  to  answer.  The  perfection  of  scenic  pageantry,  though  it 
may  better  suit  the  indolent  minds  of  the  vulgar,  is  absolutely  fatal  to 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  proportionally  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  character  ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  evils.  This  note  has 
already  swelled  beyond  all  due  limits.  We  can  only  thus  briefly  touch 
on  a  subject  which  is  confessedly  of  great  importance  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  which  has  seldom,  we  think,  been  considered  in 
this  light.  Things  have  been  imagined  to  be  similar,  or  necessarily 
allied,  which  are  widely  dissimilar,  and  which  ought,  both  on  the 
ground  of  taste,  and  on  that  of  morals,  to  be  dissociated,  that  the 
one  class  may  not  be  made  to  countenance  the  other.  We  cannot  but 
think,  that  a  man  competent  to  the  task,  from  a  rare  combination  of 
moral  feeling,  critical  acumen,  and  cultivated  taste,  would  render 
his  country  a  service,  by  giving  an  edition  of  our  great  dramatic 
poet,  purified  from  those  corruptions,  and  that  gross  ribaldry,  which, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  are  additions  to  the  text  of  Shakspeare, 
interpolated  by  the  stage -managers,  for  whom  he  wrote,  to  adapt  them 
to  the  gross  taste  of  the  day. 
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sometimes  be  content  to  pass  for  a  madman,  for  passages  which, 
had  they  been  properly  introduced  and  skilfully  managed,  might 
have  had  the  finest  effect.  To  these  higher  beauties,  narrative 
poetry  adds  the  charms  of  description,  and  all  the  graces  of 
diction.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  poetical  beauty  that 
does  not  fall  within  its  province. 

W  e  are  glad,  therefore,  to  have  our  attention  so  frequently 
called  to  poems  of  this  kind.  The  one  before  us  will  not,  indeed, 
bear  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  popular  productions  of  the 
present  day :  it  does  not  possess  any  thing  of  those  sublimities 
of  passion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  but  it  Is  equable 
and  elegant.  The  subject  of  the  story  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Ercilla,  the  Spanish  poet, — Valdivia’s  attempt  to  subdue  Chili, 
and  his  defeat  in  the  valley  of  Arauco.  The  poem  is  apparently 
the  work  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  shorter  and  lighter  com¬ 
positions  ;  who  has  all  the  neatness  and  prettiness  of  style  ne¬ 
cessary  in  such  things  ;  «but  who  knows  nothing  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  and  more  complicated  piece,  of  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  action,  or  grouping  of  figures.  The  spirit  of  the 
Andes  twice  calls  together  the  4  spirits  of  the  fire,’  but  nothing 
comes  of  their  meetings  ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
poem  we  never  elsewhere  hear  of  them.  One  canto,  out  of  the 
eight,  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  Missionary  :  it  is 
common-place,  and  uninteresting,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  main  subject.  The  Indian  warriors  meet  round  a  midnight 
fire,  and  some  of  them  speak  speeches  ;  but  we  are  never  made 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  be  able  to  say  which  is 
which.  One  of  them  goes  to  consult  a  wizard  ;  but  nothing  en¬ 
sues  from  it.  In  short,  half  the  poem  is  made  up  of  these  de¬ 
tached  fragments.  But  it  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  give  our 
readers  the  outline  of  the  story. 

The  commencement  of  the  poem  introduces  us  to  the  4  rush 
roof  of  an  aged  warrior,  chief  of  the  mountain  tribes,’  situated  in 
a  lonely  and  lovely  glen,  among  the  wastes  and  wilds  of  the 
Andes.  Two  children,  4  brother  and  sister,’  had  formerly 
cheered  his  solitude :  the  description  of  the  boy  is  fanciful  and 
pretty. 

‘  The  boy  might  seem,  as  beautiful  lie  stood, 

A  visionary  elf-child  of  the  wood  ; 

For  in  that  season  of  awak’ning  life. 

When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife  ; 

When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  with  glist’ning  eye  and  outspread  hands  ; 

With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light, 

And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry -bright. 

And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet’s,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  he  sails  away  : 
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A  brede  of  sea-shells  on  his  bosom  strung, 

A  small  stone  hatchet  o’er  his  shoulders  slung. 

With  slender  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red, 

That,  like  the  heron’s  crest,  wav’d  on  his  head, — 

Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 

He  wander’d  through  the  woods,  the  loveliest  Indian  boy.  ’ 

p.  10. 

This  boy,  Lautaro,  had  been  stolen,  from  his  c  Llama’s  skin/ 
by  a  band  of  Spaniards.  They  conveyed  him  (as  the  poet  after¬ 
wards  informs  us)  to  Peru,  and  sold  him  for  a  slave.  Prom  that 
state  he  is  delivered  by  the  Missionary,  Anselmo,  who  educates 
him,  becomes  attached  to  him,  and,  at  length,  gives  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  his  adopted  daughter  whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
Spain.  Valdivia,  the  Spanish  chieftain,  sees  Lautaro,  takes  him 
for  his  page,  and,  on  his  expedition  into  Chili,  carries  him  along 
with  him.  Anselmo  also  goes;  but  the  wife  and  child  of  Lau¬ 
taro  are  left  behind  at  Lima. 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  the  mountain -warrior  had  thus 
been  deprived  of  his  son,  when,  suddenly,  his  solitude  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  Chilian  scout. 

4  The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones. 

The  signal- call  of  war,  from  human  bones. — 

44  What  tidings  from  Arauco’s  vale  ?”  he  cried,- — 

44  Tidings  of  war  and  blood,”  the  Scout  replied  ; 

Then  the  sharp  pipe  with  shriller  summons  blew. 

And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  in  view. 

Warrior.  44  Where  speed  the  foes  ?” 

Scout .  .  44  Along  the  southern  main, 

“  Have  pass’d  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain.’' 

Warrior.  44  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood, 

44  And  be  their  deadly  portion — blood  for  blood  !” 

Seoul.  44  When,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shall  next  arise, 

44  The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice 

44  In  Encol’s  wood,  where  the  great  wizard  dwells, 

44  Who  wakes  the  dead  man  with  his  thrilling  spells ; 

44  Thee,  Ulmen  of  the  Mountains,  they  command 
44  To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  native  land  ; 

44  Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  the  sere  wood  smoke, 

44  The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  invoke  ; 

4t  And  call  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  slain, 

44  To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  curse  devoted  Spain.” 

So  spoke  the  Scout  of  War ; — and  o’er  the  dew, 

Onward  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew.’ — pp.  14,  15. 

The  aged  chief  obeys  the  summons,  collects  his  fellow- war¬ 
riors,  and  hastens  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Resistance  against 
Valdivia  and  his  Spaniards  is  there  agreed  upon,  and  battle  is 
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given.  Lautaro,  that  he  may  not  fight  against  his  countrymen,  is 
placed  by  Valdivia  apart  from  the  engagement,  with  the  good 
Anselmo  :  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  sees  a  Chilian  war¬ 
rior  down, 

*  Upon  whose  features  Memory  seem’d  to  trace, 

A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father’s  face,’ 

and  a  Spanish  horseman  above,  c  in  act  to  strike.’  He  springs 
forward,  dispatches  the  Spaniard,  rallies  his  yielding  country¬ 
men,  puts  himself  at  their  head,  and  gains  a  complete  victory. 
Valdivia  and  the  Missionary  are  taken  prisoners.  The  former 
falls  a  prey  to  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  ;  but  Lautaro  manages 
to  save  the  life  of  Anselmo. 

Of  course  the  hero  is  received  by  his  countrymen  w  ith  all  pos¬ 
sible  joy.  His  father  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  ;  but  he  finds 
his  sister,  and  discovers  his  wife  and  boy,  who  had  wandered 
from  Lima  to  seek  him.  The  party  return  to  the  home  of  the 
old  warrior,  where  they  inter  his  bones  ;  and  Anselmo  declares, 
that  his  bones  shall  likewise  be  interred  in  the  same  spot.  And 
so  the  poem  closes. 

There  is,  as  we  said  before,  little  of  character  and  passion  in 
all  this,  and  not  one  person  about  whom  we  feel  in  the  slightest 
degree  interested.  Still  there  is  much  that  pleases  :  there  is  a 
power  of  description,  and  the  style  is  certainly  elegant.  The 
Indian  assembly  is  strongly  painted. 

*  Far  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 

The  assembled  Fathers  of  their  country  stood. 

Midnight  was  come  :  the  sere-wood  fire  burnt  red, 

And  on  the  branches  a  dim  glimmer  shed  : 

The  bursting  flame,  oft  with  a  fitful  glance, 

Shone  full  on  many  a  dreadful  countenance  ; 

And  every  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear’d, 

With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear’d  ; 

While  still,  more  terrible,  his  form  and  mien, 

And  long  wild  locks,  in  the  red  blaze  were  seen,*  p.  53. 

The  description  of  morning,  with  which  the  fifth  canto  openg, 
is  pleasing  and  appropriate. 

6  ’Tis  now  rare  dawn  : — the  Andes’  distant  spires, 

One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires. 

Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flight, 

His  wings  are  touch’d  with  momentary  light. 

Meantime,  beneath  the  mountain’s  glittering  heads, 

A  boundless  ocean  of  grey  vapour  spreads. 

That  o’er  the  champain,  stretching  far  below, 

Now  moves,  in  cluster’d  masses,  rising  slow,  ' 

Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  display’d 

In  various  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade.’  p.  69. 
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We  add  the  description  of  Anseltno’s  cell. 

*  Fronting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view,  and  sounds  of  murm’ring  men,— 

Of  unhewn  roots  compos’d,  and  knarled  wood, 

A  small  and  rustic  Oratory  stood  : 

Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  appear’d  a  cross, 

The  porch  within  was  lin’d  with  mantling  moss  : 

A  crucitix  and  hour-glass,  on  each  side — 

One  to  admonish  seem’d,  and  One  to  guide; 

This,  to  impress  how  soon  life’s  race  is  o’er  ; 

And  that,  to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no  more. 
O’er  the  rude  porch,  with  wild  and  gadding  stray, 

The  clust’ring  eopu  weav’d  its  trellis  gay  : 

Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  arms  above. 

In  front,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 

A  dial  counted  the  departing  hours, 

On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone, — 

A  rude  and  brief  inscription  marked  the  stone  : — 

“  To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 

“  I  plac’d  the  dial  ’mid  the  flowers ; 

“  That,  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died, 

“  Blooming,  and  with’ring,  round  its  side. 
u  Mortal,  let  the  sight  impart 
(t  Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  heart !” 

Just  heard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near, 

And  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 

A  fount,  like  rain-drops,  Alter’d  through  the  stone, — 
And,  bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 

Intent  his  fairy  pastime  to  pursue, 

And,  gem-like,  hovering  o’er  the  violets  blue. 

The  humming-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmur’d,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  when  the  winter  came,  retir’d  to  rest, 

And  from  the  myrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest. 

No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near ; 

The  noise  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear, 

That  seem'd,  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noon-tide  blast, 

But  dying  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past ; 

Or  closing  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire 
The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

Here,  every  human  sorrow  hush’d  to  rest, 

His  pale  hands  meekly  cross’d  upon  his  breast, 
Anselmo  sat:  the  sun,  with  west’ring  ray, 

Just  touch’d  his  temples,  and  his  locks  of  grey. 

There  was  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye  ; — 

The  world  to  him  “  was  as  a  thing  gone  by.” 

Now,  all  his  features  lit,  he  rais'd  his  look. 

Then  bent  it  thoughtful,  and  unclasp’d  the  book; 
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And  whilst  the  hour-glass  shed  its  silent  sand, 

A  tame  opossum  lick’d  his  wither’d  hand. 

That  sweetest  light  of  slow-declining  day, 

Which  through  the  trellis  pour’d  its  slanting  ray. 

Seem  d  light  from  heaven,  when  angels  heard  his  prayers, 
Resting  a  moment  on  his  few  grey  hairs.’  pp.  30 — 32. 

In  the  last  quotation,  the  reader  finds  the  regular  versification 
broken  by  the  introduction  of  an  inscription  for  a  dial  :  and 
throughout  the  poem,  we  find  inscriptions,  and  hymns,  and 
songs,  and  addresses,  in  different  measures.  Of  this  practice 
we  have  before  expressed  our  disapprobation,  and  we  must 
do  it  again.  What  end  does  it  answer  r  Is  it  because  such 
things  are  generally  in  such  measures  ?  For  the  same  reason, 
the  speeches  might  be  given  in  prose.  Is  it  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  verse  ?  This  monotony  is  itself  owing  to  the 
want  of  skill  in  the  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  may 
begin  to  question  us,  and  demand  what  there  is  in  the  practice 
that  offends  us.  We  ansAver,  that  it  draws  our  attention  too 
much  to  the  verse.  So  long  as  every  thing  goes  on  in  regular 
heroic,  aa'c  forget  the  poet  and  the  versification  in  the  subject ;  but 
when  song-measure  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  song,  the 
dream  is  broken,  and  we  think  of  the  propriety  of  this  :  we 
begin  to  criticise,  our  feeling  is  interrupted  in  its  current,  and 
the  illusion  half  destroyed. 


Art.  VI. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Probability  and  Rationality  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  Theory  of  Life :  being  the  Subject  of  the  first  two  Ana¬ 
tomical  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London.  By  John  Abernethy,  F  R  S.  &c.  Professor  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  &c. 

^/JTl.  Abernethy  is  already  known  to  the  public,  not  only  as 
standing  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  profession,  but  also, 
as  a  writer  of  several  Avorks  Avhich  display  originality  o/  thought, 
and  patience,  and  perspicacity  of  observation. 

Modern  improvements  in  medicine  have  consisted,  not  so 
much  in  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  as  m  the  detection  and 
renunciation  of  ancient  errors.  As  a  science,  it  has  been  re¬ 
duced  within  a  smaller  compass,  but  what  it  has  lost  in  bulk, 
it  has  gained  in  solidity.  The  complication  of  art  lias  been 
brought  hack,  nearer  at  least,  to  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
and  medical  practice  as  Aveil  as  theory  has  become,  more 
than  it  ever  was  before,  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

These  remarks  apply  almost  equally,  to  that  branch  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  frame,  which  falls  more  especially 
Avithin  the  province  of  the  surgeon.  Surgery  was  once,  and 
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that  not  very  long  since,  little  more  than  a  mechanical  art. 
But  such  men  as  a  Hunter  ami  an  Abernethy  have  progres¬ 
sively  raised  it  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  science.  By 
the  latter,,  it  has  been  more  distinctly  shown  than  by  any  pre¬ 
ceding  writer,  that  diseases  which  have  been  considered  as 
merely  local,  are,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  to  be  regarded 
as  affections  of  the  general  system,  and  are  therefore  to  be  era¬ 
dicated  only  by  those  remedies  which  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  A.  has  no  passion  for  the  employment  of  the  knife.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  that  many  a  limb  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  manual  adroitness,  which  might  have  been  spared  by 
the  exercise  of  intellectual  skill.  What  a  poor  consolation  is  it 
to  the  wretch  who  has  unnecessarily  lost  a  leg  that  it  was  taken 
off  with  admirable  dexterity  ;  or  to  another,  that  he  has  been 
deformed  for  life,  by  an  elegant  operation  ! 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  our  readers  some  preli¬ 
minary  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  author,  that  they  may 
feel  the  same  desire  that  we  did,  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  work,  the  perusal  of  which  has  by  no  means  disappointed  our 
expectations. 

Some  of  Mr.  Abernethy’s  introductory  observations  are  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  be  quoted  as  specimens  of 
his  style  of  thinking  as  well  as  writing. 

4  By  exercising  the  powers  of  our  minds  in  the  attainment  of  me¬ 
dical  knowledge,  we  learn  and  improve  a  science  of  the  greatest  pub¬ 
lic  utility.  We  have  need  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  some  strong  incen¬ 
tive,  to  induce  us  to  spend  our  nights  in  study,  .and  our  days  in  the 
disgusting  and  health-destroying  avocations  of  the  dissecting  room  ; 
or  in  that  careful  and  distressing  observation  of  human  diseases  and 
infirmities,  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  understand,  alleviate,  or  re¬ 
move  them  :  for  upon  no  other  terms  can  we  be  considered  as  real 
students  of  our  profession.  We  have  need  of  some  powerful  induce¬ 
ment,  exclusively  of  the  expectation  of  fame  or  emolument :  for  un¬ 
fortunately  a  man  may  attain  a  considerable  share  of  public  repu¬ 
tation  and  practice,  without  undertaking  the  labours  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  without  being  a  real  student  of  his  profession.’  pp.  4,  5. 

<■* 

The  remark  with  which  the  above  extract  concludes,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  founded  on  experience.  To  something  extraneous  to 
merit,  is  medical  prosperity  too  frequently  to  be  ascribed.  The 
most  lucrative  part,  perhaps,  of  professional  skill  consists  not  in 
the  knowledge  either  of  diseases  or  of  remedies.  It  is  not  the 
student,  but  the  man  of  the  world  that  is  best  fitted  for  climb¬ 
ing  the  ladder  of  ambition.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  exterior, 
rather  than  of  the  understanding, — of  what  is  polished,  rather 
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than  of  what  is  profound,  that  is  most  likely  to  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  Theory  of  Life  is  placed  in  a  clearer  light  by 
Mr.  A.  than  by  its  author.  Mr.  H.  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  different  degrees,  in  which  the  same  man  may  possess  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  that  of  expressing  thought.  He  could 
see,  but  he  could  not  show,  things  distinctly.  His  language 
was  not  a  sufficiently  transparent  medium  to  the  images  of  his 
mind. 

We  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  Theory,  as  well  as  for  the  arguments 
which  are  adduced  in  its  favour.  Mr.  A.  has  succeeded  so  far  at 
least,  as  to  make  it  appear  the  most  plausible  conjecture,  that 
can  be  formed  upon  a  subject,  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  equally 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  senses  and  our  understanding.  The  whole 
of  life  might  be  fruitlessly  spent,  in  a  search  after  its  mys¬ 
terious  essence.  We  know  that  we  exist,  but  we  do  not  know, 
nor  is  it  likely  that,  with  our  terrestrial  faculties,  we  ever 
shall,  in  what  our  existence  consists,  or  on  what  it  may 
depend.  But  the  agitation  of  a  question,  which  must  probably 
terminate  in  doubt,  may  yet  be  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
rational  entertainment ;  and  a  writer  may  gratify  us  by  the  dis¬ 
play  of  talent  or  ingenuity,  although  he  fail  to  produce  that 
kind  of  conviction,  which  can  arise  only  from  demonstrative 
evidence. 

Mr.  A.  judiciously  observes,  p.  92. 

‘  If  errors  of  thought  terminated  in  opinions,  they  would  be  of  less 
consequence ;  but  a  slight  deviation  from  the  line  of  rectitude  in 
thought,  may  lead  to  a  most  distant  and  disastrous  aberration  from 
that  line  in  action.’ 

This  remark  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  medicine :  it  is 
a  maxim  of  moral  wisdom.  Conduct  has  its  root  in  opinion. 
Practical  transgression  may,  in  general,  be  traced  up  to  specu¬ 
lative  error  :  to  think  correctly,  is  the  only  security  for  acting  cor¬ 
rectly.  Let  the  understanding,  in  early  life,  be  enriched  with 
sound  principles,  and  weeded  as  much  as  possible  from  every 
species  of  error  and  prejudice,  and  it  will  form  a  soil  cut  of  which 
will  naturally  grow  an  upright  and  exalted  character  Between 
absurdity  and  vice  there  is  an  inseparable,  although  not  always  a 
visible  connexion.  The  importance  of  theoretical  rectitude  will 
be  generally  conceded  upon  grand  and  cardinal  points,  and  yet  it 
may  not  be  equally  acknowledged  upon  others  that  seem  trifling 
and  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  life.  But  no  false  opinion  is  fri¬ 
volous  in  its  possible  result.  A  speck  on  the  mental  eye,  which 
is  too  small  almost  to  be  discerned,  may,  if  not  dispersed  in 
time,  gradually  overspread  the  organ,  and  intercept  altogether 
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the  faculty  of  vision.  In  the  acorn,  we  do  not  see  the  oak  ;  hut 
we  are  not  the  less  certain,  that  from  this  pigmy  embryo  will  arise 
the  future  giant  of  the  forest. 

We  shall  transcribe  the  concluding  paragraphed*  Mr.  A.’s  se¬ 
cond  lecture,  on  account  of  the  benelicial  effect  which  it  seems 
calculated  to  produce. 


*  My  mind  rests  at  peace  in  thinking  upon  the  subject  of  life,  as 
it  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Hunter;  and  I  am  visionary  enough  to 
imagine,  that  if  these  opinions  should  become  so  established  as  to 
be  generally  admitted  by  philosophers,  that  if  they  once  saw  reason 
to  believe  that  life  was  something  of  an  invisible  and  active  nature, 
superadded  to  organization,  they  would  then  see  equal  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  mind  might  be  superadded  to  life,  as  life*  is  to  structure. 
They  would  then,  indeed,  still  farther  perceive  how  mind  and  matter 
might  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other,  by  means  of  an  intervening 
substance  Thus  even  would  physiol  gical  researches  enforce  the 
belief,  which  I  may  say  is  natural  to  man,  that  in  addition  to  his  bo¬ 
dily  frame,  he  possesses  a  sensitive,  intelligent,  and  independent 
mind ;  an  opinion  which  tends  in  an  eminent  degree  to  produce 
virtuous,  honourable,  and  useful  actions.* 

It  is  with  a  cordial  welcome,  that  we  receive  such  sentiments 
as  these  from  a  professor  of  anatomy.  It  is  said  of  an  ancient  phi¬ 
losopher,  that  he  was  first  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Being,  from  contemplating  the  relicts  of  the  human  form.  But 
later  investigators  of  the  corporeal  fabric  have  not  always  been 
led  to  the  same  desirable  conclusion.  The  atmosphere  of  a  dis¬ 
secting  room  has  been  found  unfavourable  to  the  faith,  as  well 
as  to  the  health  of  those  who  have  been  much  exposed  to  its  in¬ 
fluence,  Free-thinking,  or  rather  superficial  thinking  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  has  prevailed  to  a  very  disastrous  extent, 
amongst  the  pupils  of  hospitals.  Young  apprentices,  whose 
previous  education  has  consisted  principally  in  the  mechanical 
drudgery  of  a  shop,  and  whose  learning  has  extended  little  far¬ 
ther  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  pharmacy, 
as  soon  as  they  commence  an  attendance  upon  the  medical  schools 
of  our  metropolis,  fancy  themselves  converted,  at  once,  into 
students  of  a  liberal  profession.  Such  noviciates  in  philosophy 
become  indited  by  their  newly  acquired  importance,  and,  as  the 
first  fruits  ul  an  elevated  rank,  and  an  enlightened  understand-* 
ing,  are  apt  to  renounce,  as  narrow  and  illiterate  prejudices, 
the  wholesome  impressions  of  their  earlier  life. 

In  none,  however,  of  the  preceding  remarks  would  we  be 
understood  to  insinuate,  that  the  denial  of  an  independent,  spi¬ 
ritual  principle  in  man,  involves,  of  necessity,  the  disavowal  of 
any  such  principle  in  nature :  or,  that  he  who  regards  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  as  the  result  of  anatomical  structure,  must,  therefore, 
refuse  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  at  least  one  mind,  which  not 
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preceded  only,  but  produced  the  organization  of  the  material 
universe. 

The  authority  of  so  respectable  a  teacher  as  Mr.  Abernethy, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  creed  of 
his  disciples :  and  the  example  of  so  enlightened  a  lover  of 
science,  will  serve  to  show,  that  the  spirit  of  philosophical  re¬ 
search  has  no  necessary  alliance  with  the  demon  of  impiety. 

In  the  degree  in  which  we  extend  our  knowledge,  we  grow 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  our  ignorance.  In  proportion 
as  we  invigorate  our  intellectual  powers,  by  the  exercise  of  them, 
we  become  more  humbly  sensible  of  their  present  immaturity 
and  weakness.  It  is  happy,  if  we  are  thus  led  to  regard  this 
world,  as  merely  the  vestibule  of  a  much  more  extended  and 
magnificent  theatre  of  action  and  enjoyment,  where  man  will 
be  ripened  unto  his  perfect  stature,  and  all  the  faculties  and  af¬ 
fections  of  his  frame,  which  are  here  so  miserably  cramped  and 
confined,  will  have  space  for  their  free  exercise  and  their  fullest 
expansion. 


Art.  VII. — Phcedoy  a  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Plato.  8vo.  pp.  xviii,  181. 
Price  10s.  6d.  James  Black.  1813. 


'T’HERE  have  been  discovered  nations  involved  in  a  night  of 
A  intellectual  darkness  so  great,  as  to  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  God, — even  no  name  in  their  language 
expressive  of  any  order  of  existences  higher  than  their  own  : 
there  has  not,  however,  been  discovered  onp,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  has  not  had  some  belief  in  a  future  state,— some 
dim  suspicion  that  death  is  not  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Whence  the  philosopher  may  choose  to  derive  this  belief, — 
whether  from  some  floating  tradition,  to  be  traced  ultimately  to 
revelation  ;  or  from  some  internal  feeling, — a  certain  restless¬ 
ness  of  soul  that  finds  nothing  beneath  the  moon  in  which  to 
repose  and  acquiesce,— nothing  commensurate  with  bis  facul¬ 
ties,  or  large  enough  for  his  desires, — a  proud  consciousness  of 
superiority  over  the  forms  of  matter  perpetually  rising  and 
decaying  around,— a  strong  and  ardent  principle  which,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sad  emblems  of  mortality,  still  hopes  against  hope, 
and,  in  spite  of  conviction,  will  not  be  convinced, — we  shall  not 
now  stay  to  inquire.  At  present,  we  wish  rather  to  consider 
the  arguments  with  which  the  philosopher,  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  would  be  able  to  confirm  this  inward  persuasion, 
the  proofs  with  which  he  might  furnish  his  disciples  of  the. 
reality  of  a  future  existence.  With  this  view,  it  is  natural  to 
turn  to  Socrates,  the  great  philosopher  ot  antiquity,  and  whose 
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study  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  practice  and  sanctions  of 
morals.  A  conversation  of  his  on  this  very  subject, — the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul, — held  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  has 
been  preserved  by  Plato ;  the  arguments  that  convinced  him 
are  formally  stated  in  the  Socratic  method,  and  the  objections 
with  which  his  friends  impugned  them  are  answered.  The 
arguments  are  of  this  kind : 

I.  Every  thing  is  generated  from  its  contrary  :  a  person  to 
increase  must  have  been  smaller ;  to  decrease,  must  first  have 
been  large  ;  to  fall  asleep,  must  first  have  been  awake ;  to 
awake,  must  first  have  been  asleep.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
person  lives  to  die,  and  therefore,  from  analogy,  dies  to  live 
again. 

II.  There  are  self-evident  propositions,  questions  to  which, 
as  soon  as  understood,  the  mind  sees  the  answer,  without  any 
previous  information.  But  all  knowledge  must  be  acquired, 
and  this,  therefore,  must  have  been  acquired  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
existence.  But  if  the  soul  exists  before  the  body,  there  is 
surely  no  argument  against  its  existing  after  it. 

III.  Decay  arises  from  decomposition.  But  the  soul,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  uncompounded,  and,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be  decomposed  ;  cannot,  then,  decay. 

IV.  Nothing  will  receive  a  quality  which  is  directly  opposito 
to  the  property  it  universally  conveys.  The  soul  universally 
conveys  life  to  body,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  death,  nor 
associate  with  it. 

To  arguments  such  as  these,  a  person  surely  should  not 
hastily  be  condemned  as  unduly  sceptical,  who  should  refuse 
his  assent.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
objections,  urged  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  are,  at  least,  equally  frivolous.  We  fear, 
therefore,  that  an  Athenian  of  common -sense  would,  after  the 
perusal  of  the  Phcedo,  remain  in  much  the  same  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  when  he  took  it  up.  Inimitable  grace  of  style,  and 
great  dexterity  of  argument  he  would  indeed  find  in  it ,  (as  in 
which  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  would  he  not?)  but  for  a  re¬ 
solution  of  his  doubts  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  we 
are  fearful  that  he  would  still  be  obliged  to  seek. 

There  are,  however,  arguments  that  have  higher  claims  to 
consideration.  That  which  Wollaston  and  others  more  particu¬ 
larly  insist  upon,  is  drawn  ‘  from  the  nature  of  the  Deity,’  That 
there  is  a  God,  we  suppose  proved,  even  demonstratively,  from 
the  wrorld  of  contrivances  around  us  :  we  suppose  it  sufficiently 
proved  too,  from  the  evident  tendency  of  these  contrivances, 
that  this  God  is  good,  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  creatures  that 
he  has  made.  ‘  Now,’  says  Wollaston,  ‘  among  all  those 
millions  that  have  suffered  eminently,  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
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there  have  not  been  multitudes,  whose  griefs  and  pangs  have 
lar  outweighed  all  their  enjoyments  ;  and  yet,  who  have  not 
been  able,  either  by  their  innocence,  their  prudence,  or  any 
power  in  them,  to  escape  that  bitter  draught,  which  they  have 
drunk  ?  And  then,  how  can  we  acquit  the  justice  and  reason¬ 
ableness  of  that  being,  upon  whom  these  poor  creatures  depend, 
and  who  leaves  them  such  great  losers  by  their  existence,  if 
there  be  no  future  state,  where  the  proper  amends  may  be 
made  ?  So  that  the  argument  is  brought  to  this  undeniable 
issue;  —  if  the  soul  of  man  is  not  immortal,  either  there  is  no 
God,  upon  whom  we  depend,  or  he  is  an  unreasonable  being; 
or  there  never  has  been  any  man,  whose  sufferings  in  this 
world  have  exceeded  his  enjoyments,  without  his  being  the 
cause  or  it  himself.  But  surely  no  one  of  these  three  things 
can  be  said.  Ergo  - - *. 

The  argument  is  fairly  and  strongly  stated.  We  have  one 
or  two  things  to  urge  in  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  every  argument  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  God ,  involves  in  itself  something  infinitely  above  the  reacli 
ot  our  faculties.  Suppose  a  person,  born  without  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  knowing  nothing*,  therefore,  of  more  than  two  di¬ 
mensions  of  matter,  should  turn  his  speculations  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  and  sit  down  to  explain  the  phenomena  daily 
passing  before  his  eyes.  He  might  state  his  premises  very 
clearly,  draw  his  inferences  very  ingeniously,  and  be  perfectly 
confident  of  his  conclusions ;  but  he  would  have  left  out  one 
circumstance,  with  which,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  been  acquainted, — the  third  dimension  of  matter,  and  this 
omission  would  make  his  world  of  theory  totally  unlike  the 
world  of  nature,  and  all  his  reasonings  about  it  futile  and 
useless.  Such  as  this,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  we  have 
often  thought,  must  be  the  case  with  any  one  who  presumes  to 
argue  from  the  nature  of  God  ;  only  that  here,  it  is  probable, 
instead  of  there  being  one  thing  essential  to  the  argument, 
beyond  his  knowledge  and  above  his  faculties,  there  are  many. 
In  i'act,  we  know  that,  with  all  the  light  which  it  has  pleased 
God  by  revelation  to  throw  upon  spiritual  subjects,  there  are 
still  to  be  found  in  his  dispensations  things  irreconcilable  with 
our  notion  of  his  nature; — that  still,  when  we  attempt  to  reason 
of  4  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate,7  we  4  find  no  end,  in 
wandering  mazes  lost.7  Strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so. 

We  dispute,  then,  the  legitimacy  of  the  argument:  we  af¬ 
firm  that  there  may  be, — we  had  almost  said,  that  there  must 
he,  data  left  out  of  the  statement,  with  which  we  are  unac- 
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quainted,  with  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  taculties,  it  i* 
impossible  that  we  should  not  be  unacquainted,  and  we  ask, 
4  What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?’ 

Further ;  we  are,  in  the  second  place,  by  no  means  sure  oi 
the  premises  of  the  argument;  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
there  have  been  4  multitudes  whose  griefs  and  pangs  have  far 
outweighed  all  their  enjoyments.’  We  would  by  no  means 
affirm  the  earthly  lot  of  all  to  be  equal ;  but  the  question  oi 
happiness  is  so  complicated,  and  involves  so  many  particulars 
so  nicely  balanced  against  one  another,  that  we  should  not  at 
all  venture  to  say  that  any  one  is  miserable  on  the  whole.  The 
careless  pleasures  of  infancy  and  childhood  must  be  weighed 
against  the  anxieties  of  manhood,  mental  against  bodily  pain, 
the  hope  of  the  future  against  the  miseries  of  the  present,  toil 
with  vigour  against  wealthy  indolence  with  ennui,  fortitude 
against  suffering,  insensibility  against  luxury,  and  a  contented 
temper  against  ten  thousand  blessings.  And  then,  who  shall 
undertake  to  settle  the  account  ? 

Thirdly,  allowing  the  argument,  and  granting  its  premises, 
it  is  still  to  be  inquired, — does  any  oue  suffer  on  the  whole  more 
than  he  has  deserved  on  the  whole  ? — and  till  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  how  shall  the  reasonableness  of 
God  be  arraigned?  But  surely  a  Heathen  has  light  enough  to 
answer  it  in  the  negative. 

We  think,  then,  that  too  great  weight  has  been  allowed  to 
this  celebrated  argument.  * 

Bishop  Butler  has  advanced  an  argument  upon  the  subject, 
in  our  apprehension,  of  much  greater  force.  From  a  principle 
of  our  nature,  of  which  we  can  give  no  cause,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  to  suppose  original,  and  immediately  derived  from 
our  Maker,  we  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  course 
of  things,  believe  that  things  will  go  on  for  the  future  as  they 
are  now  going  on,  unless  we  see  some  cause  that  may  operate 
to  the  contrary.  Having  found  the  sun  always  to  rise  of  a 
morning,  ive  believe,  and  confidently,  that  it  w  ill  rise  to-morrow  ; 
having  known  the  sea  always  to  ebb  and  flow  of  a  day  upon 
our  coast,  we  reckon  assuredly  upon  its  ebbing  and  flowing  to- 
morrow  ;  though  in  neither  of  these  have  we  any  proof  to 
give,  and  though,  if  we  were  asked  why  we  believe  a  thing 
will  be  because  it  has  been,  we  have  no  answer  to  make.  In 
the  same  manner,  we  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  soul’s 
faculties  from  day  to  day;  and  we  ought  to  believe  in  their 
continuance  after  death,  unless  we  can  shew  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  death  to  destroy  them.  Now  this  must  be  shewn,  if  it 
can  be  shewn,  either  from  the  reason  of  the  thing ,  or  from  the 
analogy  of  nature. 

‘  But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  reason  of  the  thing ,  that 
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1  death  is  the  destruction  of  living’  agents,  because  we  know  not 
c  at  all  what  death  is  in  itself,  but  only  some  of  its  effects,  such 
6  as  the  dissolution  ol  flesh,  skin,  and  bones.  And  these  effects 
6  do  in  no  wise  appear  to  imply  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent. 
c  And  besides,  as  we  are  greatly  in  the  dark,  upon  what  the  exer- 
^  cise  of  our  living  powers  depends,  so  we  are  wholly  ignorant 
6  what  the  powers  themselves  depend  upon ;  the  powers  themselves 
‘  as.  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  actual  exercise,  but  also 
£  from  the  present  capacity  of  exercising  them  ;  and  as  opposed 

*  to  their  destruction  :  for  sleep,  or  however  a  swoon,  shews  us, 

4  not  only  that  these  powers  exist,  when  they  are  not  exercised,  as 
1  the  passive  power  of  motion  does  in  inanimate  matter ;  but  shews 
4  also  that  they  exist,  when  there  is  no  present  capacity  of  exer- 
4  cising  them  :  or  that  the  capacities  of  exercising  them  for  the 
4  present,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of  them,  may  be  sus- 
'  pended,  and  yet  the  powers  themselves  remain  undestroyed. 
t  ^ince  then  we  know  not  at  all  upon  what  the  existence  of  our 

living  powers  depends,  this  shews  farther,  there  can  no  proba- 
4  bility  be  collected  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  that  death  will  be 
4  their  destruction ;  because  their  existence  may  depend  upon  some- 
<  what  in  no  degree  affected  by  death,  upon  somewhat  quite  out 
4  ol  -the  reach  of  this  king  of  terrors.  So  that  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  shews  us  no 
4  connexion  between  death,  and  the  destruction  of  living  agents. 

4  N*)r  can  we  find  any  thing  throughout  the  whole  analogy  of  na-  > 
ture,  to  afford  us  even  the  slightest  presumption,  that  animals  ever 
4  lose  their  living  powers  :  much  less,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they 

*  lose  them  by  death ;  for  we  have  no  faculties  wherewith  to  trace 
k  any  beyond  or  through  it,  so  as  to  see  what  becomes  of  them. 

4  This  event  removes  them  from  our  view.  It  destroys  the  sensible 
4  proof,  which  we  had  before  their  death,  of  their  being  possessed 
4  of  living  powers,  but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the  least  reason 
4  to  believe  that  they  are,  then,  or  by  that  event,  deprived  of 
4  them 

There  is,  so  far  as  at  least,  we  can  see,  but  one  thing  to  be 
made  out,  to  complete  this  close  and  cogent  .reasoning,  and  that 
is  the  distinctness  of  soul  and  body.  If  they  be  not  distinct 
and  separate  beings,  the  death  which  destroys  the  body  must 
also  destroy  the  soul  and  the  living  powers  ;  if  they  be,  the  ar¬ 
gument  must  be,  we  think,  convincing  to  every  one  capable  of 
reasoning.  Butler  was  aware  of  this,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
chapter,  goes  on  to  show,  4  that  our  gross  organized  bodies, 


*  Butler’s  Analogy ;  Part  i.  chap.  i.  See  the  whole  chapter. 
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with  which  we  perceive  the  objects  of  sense,  and  with  which  we 
act,  are  no  part  of  ourselves.’  We  shall  not  follow  him,  as 
arguments  to  this  purpose  must  crowd  in  upon  every  one  ot  our 
readers  :  hut  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  what  may  be  said  oil  the 
other  side. 

W  e  see  a  child,  at  the  birth,  not  only  weak  and  helpless  in 
body,  but  extremely  contemptible  in  mind,—  apparently  indeed 
without  mind  ;  for,  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  human  infant,  and  the  young  of  any  animal.  As  the ‘thewes 
and  limbs’  grow  and  strengthen,  we  see  the  inward  faculties 
growing  and  strengthening  likewise,  f  ill,  at  length,  body  and 
mind  attain  together  the  stature  of  a  man.  In  this  state  of  ma¬ 
turity,  we  see  the  mind  perpetually  suffering  with  the  body : — 
in  a  state  of  sleep,  judgement,  and  indeed,  according  to  Stewart, 
every  mental  power  depending  upon  volition,  is  lost ;  weakness 
and  languor  produce  an  incapacity  of  attention  ;  disorders  of  the 
brain  occasion  derangements  of  mind  ;  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  will 
sometimes  deprive  a  person  of  memory  ;  drunkenness  affects 
every  faculty.  At  length,  as  the  body  grows  weak  and  de- 
crepid,  the  mind  but  too  often  relapses  into  childishness,  loses 
imagination,  memory,  judgement,  understanding  ;  till  death 
closes  the  scene,  reduces  the  body  to  dust,  and  leaves  us  to  spe¬ 
culate  concerning  the  fate  of  the  spirit. 

.  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  this  is  not  expli¬ 
cable  on  the  supposition  of  the  soul’s  being  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  so  surviving  it.  Far  from  it :  but,  supposing  our¬ 
selves  unassisted  by  revelation  on  this  point,  guided  merely  by 
natural  reason,  what  would  then  be  the  tendency  of  these  ob¬ 
servations  ?  Surely  to  convince  us  that  the  soul  is  somehow  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  body  on  the  soul;  that  they  come 
into  being  together,  grow  together,  suffer  together,  and  at  length 
perish  together.  At  least,  there  would  be  so  much  of  this  as, 
struggling  with  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  would  create 
the  most  distressing  doubts  in  the  mind  of  any  one  sincerely  en¬ 
quiring  after  the  truth  in  this  matter. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  if  the  sceptical  heathen 
could  not  disprove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  neither  could  the 
pious  heathen  prove  it ;  and  that  the  arguments  on  either  side  could 
amount  only  to  probabilities.  If  we  should  be  asked,  whether 
this  want  oi  evidence  upon  such  a  subject  diminished  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  moral  beings — we  answer,  as  Ogden  answered  a 
like  presumptuous  question,  <  Silence  suits  with  ignorance.’ 

It  behoves  us  rather  :o  consider  our  own  advantages,  and  to 
rejoice  in  that  gospel  which  has  brought  “  life  and  immortality 
to  light;”  which  has  now  certified  us,  that  this  sacred  flame 
has  indeed  not  been  lighted  up  in  our  breasts  to  be  the  sport 
of  every  wind  that  blows;  that  it  is  not  a  lying  oracle 
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within,  which  has  assured  us  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave ;  that 
these  goodly  faculties,  this  miracle  of  mind,  were  not  given 
tis,  merely  to  provide  for  the  w  ants  and  wishes  of  the  body  ; 
but  that  there  is  an  eternal  day  before  us,  and  that  there  are 
objects  wide  as  our  comprehensions,  and  illimitable  as  our 
desires. 


Art.  VIII. — An  Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey,  January  19, 
1814,  on  his  designation  as  a  Christian  Missionary  to  India.  By 
Robert  Hall,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  50.  Price  2s.  Leicester  printed. 
Button  and  Son,  London,  1814. 

W?  never  open  a  fresh  production  of  Mr.  Hall’s,  without 
feeling  that  we  are  about  to  submit  our  minds,  no  less  to 
the  authority  of  a  teacher  than  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
an  enlightened  orator.  We  find  ourselves  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  a  superior  intellect,  not  simply  gifted  with  mighty 
energies,  and  enriched  with  lofty  attainments,  but  whose  energies 
and  attainments  are  ennobled  by  all  that  is  exalted  in  motive, 
and  by  being  consecrated  to  objects  of  transcendent  importance. 
Upon  the  natural  faculties  of  this  so  highly  endowed  mind, 
there  has  been  super- induced  an  inspiring  and  elevating 
principle,  which  imparts  to  them  an  infinitely  augmented  value 
and  efficiency.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  employed  according  to  its  original 
purpose,  on  objects  altogether  w  orthy  of  its  utmost  attention : 
and  we  may  indulge  the  persuasion  that  by  every  such  exertion 
of  a  mind  thus  devoted  and  inspired,  something  has  been 
gained  in  the  way  of  means,  for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  society.  We  may  apply,  in  a  subordinate  and 
restricted  sense,  to  Mr.  Hall’s  eloquence,  the  testimony  which 
was  borne  of  the  teaching  of  his  Master  :  “  He  speaks  as  one 

having  authority  as  one  invested  with  the  majesty  of  truth, 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  message,  and  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  his  credentials,  and  earnestly  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  address.  To  the  mere  man  of  taste,  it  might  seem  un¬ 
important  to  what  class  of  subjects  the  imagination  and  feelings 
of  such  a  writer  should  have  been  directed  :  he  may  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  speculate  as  to  the  equaily  successful  result,  so 
far  as  literary  eminence  is  concerned,  which  would  probably 
have  attended  their  application  to  any  other  object.  If  he  has 
ever  listened  to  the  preacher  with  that  indevout  admiration  of 
his  fervid  eloquence  which  terminated  there,  he  may  have 
amused  himself  with  thinking  what  distinction  those  talents 
might  have  procured  for  their  possessor  in  the  field  of  forensic 
disputation,  where  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  would  have 
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been  his  rivals.  Perhaps  there  may  be  persons,  who  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  regret  that  they  should  be  limited  in  their  exercise, 
by  being  employed  on  objects  so  unaffecting  as  those  which  are 
infinite  ; — on  interests  so  remote  as  those  which  are  eternal ; — 
or  that  an  orator  who  can  at  pleasure  agitate  the  passions, 
and  kindle  the  fancy  into  enthusiasm,  should  stoop  to 
address  the  conscience  in  the  subdued  tone  of  moral  suasion. 
On  the  minds  of  such  persons,  the  present  Address  is  not, 
perhaps,  adapted  to  make  a  very  strong  impression,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  not  characterised  by  the  author’s  accus¬ 
tomed  energy  of  language,  lie  is  obviously  studious  only  to 
convey  in  a  compressed  form,  and  in  an  impressive  manner, 
those  important  sentiments  which  appeared  in  consonance  with 
apostolic  wisdom,  and  which  affection,  no  less  than  a  sense  of 
their  truth,  prompted  him  anxiously  to  insist  upon  in  this  charge 
to  the  son  of  his  friend.  To  say  that  it  is  eminently  calculated 
to  be  useful,  (though  this  would,  we  doubt  not,  satisfy  the 
writer  himself,  as  expressive  of  Ins  highest  aim,)  might  appear 
to  others,  but  tame  praise  to  be  bestowed  on  a  production  of 
Mr.  Hall’s.  We  may  then  add,  that  to  readers  who  have  any 
feelings  in  common  with  him  on  the  topics  of  this  Address,  it 
will  appear  deeply  interesting,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the 
established  fame  of  the  author.  The  flame  of  eloquence  and 
piety  burns  steadily  from  the  first  to  the  last,  though  there 
appear  hut  few  of  those  splendid  corruscations  which  ordinarily 
illuminate  his  pages. 

The  specific  and  peculiar  duties  of  the  Christian  Missionary, 
as  distinct  from  those  of  an  ordinary  pastor,  arc  illustrated  with 
Mr.  Hall's  characteristic  discrimination  and  pathos. 

6  There  is  much,’  he  observes,  ‘  in  the  situation  of  a  Missionary, 
calculated  to  keep  him  awake  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  To  a 
stated  pastor,  it  is  confessed,  there  are  not  wanting  powerful  motives 
to  diligence  and  exertion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  there  are  considerable  temptations  to  indolence  and  formality. 
Since  the  services  he  is  engaged  to  perform  admit  of  little  variety, 
and  are  easily  reducible  to  a  system,  they  are  in  no  small  danger  of 
being  performed  rather  from  the  mechanism  of  habit  than  the  impulse 
of  feeling,  and  much  ardor  of  mind  is  requisite  to  infuse  freshness 
and  novelty  into  a  series  of  operations  so  uniform.  In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties  which  proceed  in  a  settled  routine,  it  is  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  feel  and  to  impart  an  interest.  With  the  Missionary  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Incapable,  as  he  is,  of  forming  a  conception  of 
the  situation  in  which  lie  may  be  placed,  or  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  may  be  surrounded,  he  must  be  conscious  his  undertaking 
involves  a  character  of  enterprize  and  hazard.  He  is  required  to 
explore  new  paths,  and  leaving  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  to  go  in 
quest  of  the  lost  sheep,  on  whatever  mountain  it  may  have  wan¬ 
dered,  or  in  whatever  valley  it  may  be  hid.  lie  must  be  prepared 
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to  encounter  prejudice  and  error  in  strange  and  unwonted  shapes’ 
to  trace  the  aberrations  of  reason,  and  the  deviations  from  rectitude 
through  all  the  diversified  mazes  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  lie  is 
engaged  in  a  series  of  offensive  operations:  he  is  in  the  field  of  battle, 
wielding  “  weapons  which  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty,  through  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  the  strong  holds  of  Satan.”  When  not  in  action, 
he  is  yet  encamped  in  an  enemy’s  country,  where  nothing  can  secure 
his  acquisitions,  or  preserve  him  from  surprize,  but  incessant  vigi¬ 
lance.  The  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  country  to  which  he 
submits,  is  sufficient  to  remind  him  continually  of  his  important  em¬ 
bassy,  and  to  induce  a  solicitude  that  so  many  sacrifices  may  not  be 
made,  so  many  privations  undergone  in  vain.  He  holds  the  lamp  of 
instruction  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ; 
and  while  there  remains  a  particle  of  ignorance  not  expelled,  a  single 
prejudice  not  vanquished,  a  sinful  or  idolatrous  custom  not  relin¬ 
quished,  his  task  is  left  unfinished.  It  is  not  enough  for  him,  on  a 
stated  day  to  address  an  audience  on  the  concerns  of  eternity;  he 
must  teach  from  house  to  house,  and  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  embracing  every  opportunity  which  offers  of  inculcating 
the  principles  of  a  new  religion,  as  well  as  of  “  confirming  the  souls 
of  his  disciples.’’  He  must  consider  himself  as  the  mouth,  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  that  wisdom,  “  which  crreth  without,  which  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  streets,  which  crieth  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse.” 
pp.  23 — 5. 

4  On  such  as  have  neither  been  established  in  the  evidences,  nor 
felt  the  efficacy,  of  revealed  religion,  a  residence  in  a  Pagan  country 
has  usually  a  most  pernicious  effect,  and  matures  latent  irreligion  into 
open  impiety.  The  absence  of  Christian  institutions  and  Christian 
examples  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  sensual  inclinations 
without  control,  and  the  familiar  contemplation  of  Pagan  manners 
and  customs  gradually  wears  out  every  trace  and  vestige  of  the 
religion  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  emboldens  them  to  con¬ 
sider  it  in  the  light  of  a  local  superstition.  They  are  no  farther 
converts  to  the  brahminical  faith  than  to  prefer  it  to  their  own  ;  that 
is,  they  prefer  the  religion  they  can  despise  with  impunity,  to  one 
that  afflicts  their  consciences,  that  which  leaves  them  free,  to  that 
which  restrains  them.  As  the  secret  language  of  their  heart  had 
always  been,  “  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  amongst 
us,”  in  the  absence  of  God,  of  his  institutes  and  his  worship,  they 
find  a  congenial  element,  nor  are  they  at  all  displeased  at  perceiving 
the  void  filled  with  innumerable  fantastic  shapes  and  chimeras;  for 
they  contemplate  religion  with  great  composure,  provided  it  be 
sufficiently  ridiculous. 

‘  You,  I  am  persuaded,  will  view  the  condition  of  millions  who 
are  involved  in  the  shades  of  idolatry,  originally  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  now  totally  estranged  from  their  great  parent,  and  reposing 
their  trust  on  things  which  cannot  profit,  with  different  emotions, 
and  will  be  anxious  to  recal  them  to  the  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of 
their  souls.  Instead  of  considering  the  most  detestable  species 
of  idolatry  as  so  many  different  modes  of  worshipping  the  One 
Supreme,  agreeable  to  the  jargon  of  infidels,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
regard  them  as  an  impious  attempt  to  share  his  incommunicable 
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honours ;  as  composing  that  image  of  jealousy  which  he  is  engaged 
to  smite,  confound,  and  destroy.  When  you  compare  the  inco-^ 
herence,  extravagance,  and  absurdity  which  pervade  the  systems  ot 
polytheism  with  the  simple  and  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the 
result  will  be  an  increased  attachment  to  that  mystery  of  godliness. 
When  you  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  Hindoo  devotee  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  the  incredible  labours  and  sufferings  which  he 
cheerfully  undergoes  to  quiet  the  perturbations  of  conscience,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  will  rise,  if  possible  still  higher  in  your  esteem, 
and  you  will  long  for  an  opportunity  of  crying  in  his  ears,  “  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  When 
you  witness  the  immolation  of  females  on  the  funeral  pile  ol  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  aged  parents  left  by  their  chil- 
.  dren  to  perish  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  )'ou  will  recognise  the 
footsteps  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
be  impatient  to  communicate  the  mild  and  benevolent  maxims  of  the 
gospel.  When  you  behold  an  immense  population  held  in  chains 
by  that  detestable  institution  the  cast ,  as  well  as  bowed  down  under 
an  intolerable  weight  of  brahminical  superstitions,  you  will  long  to 
impart  the  liberty  which  Christ  confers,  “  where  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is 
all  and  in  all.,J’  pp.  29 — 31. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  multiply  extracts  from  a  production 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  will 
be  impatient  to  purchase,  but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  their 
attention  to  some  of  its  more  striking  passages.  In  transcribing 
into  our  pages  those  which  follow,  we  consult  our  own  feelings 
equally  with  the  gratification  of  our  readers  ;•  and  arc  half  dis¬ 
posed  to  retract  the  qualification  with  which  our  account  of  the 
merits  of  the  pamphlet  was  accompanied. — In  the  first,  Mr.  Hall 
is  insisting  upon  the  spirit  of  faith  as  an  essential  qualification 
of  the  teacher  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen  ;  and  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  mere  cordial  belief  of  the  truth  which 
is  essential  to  a  Christian,  as  being  <  that  unshaken  persuasion 
of  the  promises  of  God,  which  is  sufficient  to  denominate  its 
possessor,  strong  in  faith.y 

(  It  is  impossible,’  he  adds,  1  that  the  mind  of  a  Missionary  should 
be  too  much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  glory,  and  grandeur  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  oracles  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  nor  with  the  certainty  of  the  final  accomplishment 
of  those  oracles,  founded  on  the  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of  their 
Author.  To  those  parts  of  scripture  his  attention  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  directed,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  employs  and  exhausts,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  force  and  splendour  of  inspiration  in  depicting 
the  future  reign  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  that  astonishing  spec¬ 
tacle  of  dignity,  purity,  and  peace  which  his  church  will  exhibit, 
when,  “  having  the  glory  of  God,”  her  bounds  shall  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  those  of  the  habitable  globe,  when  every  object  on  which 
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the  eye  shall  rest,  will  remind  the  spectator  of  the  commencement 
of  a  new  age,  in  which  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
dwells  amongst  them  His  spirit  should  be  imbued  with  that  sweet 
and  tender  awe  which  such  anticipations  will  infallibly  produce, 
whence  will  spring  a  generous  contempt  of  the  world,  and  an  ardor 
bordering  on  impatience  to  be  employed,  though  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  as  the  instrument  of  accelerating  such  a  period.  For,  com¬ 
pared  to  this  destiny  in  reserve  for  the  children  of  men,  compared  to 
this  glory,  invisible  at  present,  and  hid  behind  the  clouds  which  en¬ 
velope  this  dark  and  troubled  scene,  the  brightest  day  that  lias  hi¬ 
therto  shone  upon  the  world,  is  midnight,  and  the  highest  splen¬ 
dours  that  have  invested  it,  the  sha  ow  of  death.*  pp.  9,  10. 

The  other  passage  that  we  shall  select,  is  as  much  charac¬ 
terized  by  Christian  candour,  as  by  discriminative  justness,  and 
force  of  expression.  In  this  is  conspicuously  displayed  the 
hand  of  the  Master ;  but  still  more  the  heart  of  the  affectionate 
Minister. 

4  We  feel  ourselves  highly  indebted  to  those  distinguished  senators 
who  exerted  their  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  a  more  wise  and  magnanimous  measure  was  never 
adopted  by  an  enlightened  legislature,  than  that  of  facilitating  the 
communication  of  Christian  knowledge  to  the  subjects  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  As  a  political  measure,  nothing  more  unexceptionable  or 
beneficial  can  be  conceived.  It  is  not  in  this  light,  however,  we 
would  wish  you  to  regard  your  present  undertaking.  What  may  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  views  of  a  statesman,  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  Christian  mi¬ 
nister.  It  is  the  business  of  the  former  to  project  for  this  world  ;  of 
the  latter  for  eternity.  The  former  proposes  io  improve  the  advan¬ 
tages,  and  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  lifer  the  latter,  the  conquest  of 
death,  and  the  achievement  of  immortality.  They  proceed  in  the 
same  direction,  it  is  true,  as  far  as  they  go;  but  the  one  proceeds  in¬ 
finitely  further  than  the  other. 

4  In  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  compared  to 
those  of  a  Christian  minister,  there  is  a  littleness  and  limitation, 
which  is  not  to  be  imputed  in  one  case  as  a  moral  in  perfection, 
nor  in  the  other  as  a  personal  merit;  the  difference  arising  purely 
'rom  the  disparity  in  the  subjects  upon  which  they  respectively  spe¬ 
culate.  Should  you  be  asked  on  your  arrival  in  India,  as  it  is  very 
probable  you  will,  what  there  is  in  Christianity  which  renders  it  so 
inestimable  in  your  eyes,  that  you  judged  it  tit  to  un  lertake  so  long, 
dangerous,  and  expensive  a  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  it, 
— you  will  answer  without  hesitation,  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  sal¬ 
vation  ;  nor  will  any  view  of  it  short  of  tins,  or  the  inculcation  of  it 
for  any  inferior  purpose,  enable  it  to  produce  even  th-ise  moralising 
and  civilizing  effects  it  is  so  powerfully  adapted  to  accomplish.  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  civilize,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  allowed  to  de- 
velope  the  energies  by  which  it  sanctifies.  Chri  tianity  will  incon¬ 
ceivably  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of  being, — who  doubts  it  ? 
Its  universal  prevalence,  not  in  name  but  in  reality,  will  convert  this 
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world  into  a  semi-paradisiacal  state ;  but  it  is  only  while  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  prepare  its  inhabitants  for  a  better.  Let  her  be  urged  to 
forget  her  celestial  origin  and  destiny,  to  forget  that  “  she  came 
from  God,  and  returns  to  God;’’  and, whether  she  is  employed  by 
the  artful  and  enterprising,  as  the  instrument  of  establishing  a  spiri¬ 
tual  empire  and  dominion  over  mankind,  or  by  the  philanthropist,  as 
the  means  of  promoting  their  civilization  and  improvement,  she  re¬ 
sents  the  foul  indignity,  claps  her  wings,  and  takes  her  flight, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypocris}^  in  her  room. 

‘  Preach  it  then,  my  dear  brother,  with  a  constant  recollection  that 
such  is  its  character  and  aim.  Preach  it  with  a  perpetual  view  to 
eternity ;  and  with  the  simplicity  and  affection  with  which  you  would 
address  your  dearest  friends,  were  they  assembled  round  your  dying 
bed.  While  others  are  ambitious  to  form  the  citizen  of  earth,  be  it 
yours  to  train  him  for  heaven,  to  raise  up  the  temple  of  God  from 
among  the  ancient  desolations,  to  contribute  your  part  towards  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  that  eternal  society,  which  will  flourish 
in  inviolable  purity  and  order  when  all  human  associations  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  princes  of  this  world  shall  come  to  nought.’ 

pp.  43 — 46. 


Art.  IX.  The  Glory  of  the  latter  Days.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the 

Independent  Chapel,  Manchester,  Sec.  &c.  Second  edition.  By 

Wm.  Roby.  8vo.  pp.  100,  price  2s.  London,  Conder,  1814. 

WE  have  perused  this  sermon  with  much  pleasure,  not  on 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  style,  or  from  its  containing 
any  thing  particularly  new  ;  this  the  writer  himself  disclaims  ; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought,  and  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject ;  more  especially  as  being  well  adapted 
to  answer  the  end  which  he  professes  to  have  in  view,  4  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  best  feelings  and  energies  of  his  fellow  Christians,  in 
regard  to  a  subject  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  present  day 
— a  subject  which  not  only  the  Christian  Missionary  is  called  to 
contemplate  in  the  4  spirit  of  faith,’  but  which  ought  to  inspire 
every  sincere  believer  in  the  promises  of  God,  with  that 4  un¬ 
shaken  persuasion,’  that  4  sweet  and  tender  awe,’  and  that  holy 
exultation  which  anticipations  of  so  glorious  a  destiny  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce. 

In  considering  the  glory  of  the  Church  in  the  latter  days, 
Mr.  R.  after  entering  pretty  much  at  large  into  the  nature  of 
this  glory,  adverts  to  the  means  of  its  introduction,  the  period 
of  its  commencement,  and  the  term  of  its  duration.  On  each 
of  these  subjects,  but  especially  in  reference  to  the  first,  he  is 
unavoidably  led  to  notice  the  various  scripture  prophecies  which 
are  supposed  to  relate  to  it.  These  he  has  judiciously  sub¬ 
joined,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  :  and  though  he  has  men¬ 
tioned  several  of  the  fanciful  interpretations  which  many  writers 
have  adopted  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  he  has  given  a  de- 
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titled  preference  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  view  the  prophetic 
language  as  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  metaphorical,  and  conse- 
quently  more  applicable  to  general  results  than  to  particular 
events.  This  we  consider  a  safer  and  more  rational  mode  of 
treating  so  obscure  and  difficult  a  subject,  than  that  conjectural 
application  to  particular  persons  or  circumstances,  which  has  so 
often  proved  fallacious  ;  while,  yet,  sufficient  light  is  hereby 
elicited,  to  strengthen  the  faith,  animate  the  hopes,  enlarge  the 
views,  and  stimulate  the  exprtions  of  the  pious  Christian  ;  and 
“  so  much  the  more  as  they  see  the  day  approaching. ’’ 

The  animating  picture  which  is  drawn  of  the  state  of  the 
world  during  the  Millennium,  may  be  thought  by  some  persons 
rather  highly  coloured  :  but  doubtless  it  will  be  a  state  of  fe- 
licity  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  enjoyed  : 
nor  can  we  comprehend,  or  even  conjecture,  all  the  beneficial 
and  glorious  consequences  which  will  follow,  when  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ.  The  wonderful  events  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  the  shaking  of  the  nations,  the  revival  of  Christian  zeal 
among  religious  professors  of  every  denomination,  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  Bible  through  almost  all  countries  of  the 
earth,  and  the  various  extensive  institutions  which  have  sprung 
up  on  all  sides  for  affording  religious  instruction,  and  communi¬ 
cating  knowledge  to  all  classes  of  people,  seem  like  the  first 
dawnings  of  this  glorious  day  ;  and  those  who  are  ready  to 
hail  its  approach,  and  whose  minds  are  carried  forward  to  meet 
it,  by  lively  anticipation,  will,  we  doubt  not,  peruse  this  work 
with  considerable  interest.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
discourse,  w  e  subjoin  the  concluding  paragraph. 

*  Thus  employed  with  what  delightful  sensations  may  we  antici¬ 
pate  the  approaching  glory  of  the  latter  days  !  After  John  the  Divine 
had  beheld  with  anguish  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  world,  and  on 
the  church,  during  the  reign  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  what 
would  be  his  feelings  when  the  brightness  of  the  happy  Millenium 
at  length  opened  on  his  view  !  His  soul  would  be  enraptured  with 
sacred  joy,  with  holy  exultation.  And  have  not  we  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  these  delightful  extasies?  By  faith  we  behold  the 
same  enlivening  prospect ! — We  behold  it  at  a  less  distance  than  John 
did  ! — Very  soon  the  emblematic  scene  will  be  exchanged  for  reality  ! 
— Already  the  angels  and  heavenly  host  are  tuning  their  harps  to 
celebrate  the  glad  event ' — “  Behold,’'  says  Jehovah,  addressing  the 
friends  of  Zion,  “  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth  ; 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered  ;  nor  co  oe  into  mind.  But 
be  you  glad  and  rejoice  for  cvery  (or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  renders  it,) 
rejoice  in  the  age  to  come ,  which  I  create  ;  for  behold,  I  create  Jeru¬ 
salem  a  rejoicing  and  her  people  a  joy.  (Is.  lxv.  17,  lb.) — To  the 
church  he  is  now  saying,  as  of  an  event  nigh  at  hand,  “  Whereas 
thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through 
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thee,  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  the  joy  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  — I  will  make  thine  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteous¬ 
ness  Violence  shall  no  more  he  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  de¬ 
struction  within  thy  borders ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  salvation, 
and  thjr  gates  praise.  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day, 
neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  :  but  the 
1  ord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. ” 
(/$.  lx.  15 — 19.)  Let  us  then  exult  in  the  prospect  of  this  event, 
anticipating  the  period  when  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  of  Saints,  shall 
enlighten  this  dark,  degraded  world  by  the  splendour  of  his  millenial 
reign. — “  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only 
doth  wonderous  things ;  and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever, 
andlet  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory  :  Amen  and  Amen 
pp.  50,  51. 


Art.  X.  1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  Fortified  Places.  Written 
under  the  direction,  and  published  by  command  of  Buonaparte. 
By  M.  Carnot.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Lt.  Col.  Baron  de 
Montalembert,  Permanent  Assistant-Quarter-Master-General.  8vo. 
pp.  xx.  234.  London,  Egerton,  1814. 

*2,  A  new  and  enlarged  Military  Dictionary :  in  French  and  English. 
In  which  are  explained,  the  principal  Terms,  with  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations,  of  all  the  Sciences  that  are,  more  or  less,  necessary  for  an 
Officer  and  Engineer.  By  Charles  James  Major  in  the  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery  Drivers,  &c.  Third  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  lxvi.  1310.  price 
1/.  10 s.  boards.  London,  Egerton,  1810. 

CARNOT  has  been  long  known,  and  has  indeed  attained 
considerable  celebrity,  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  man  of 
science.  As  a  politician,  his  name  must  he  familiar  to  most 
persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  eventful  history  of  the  last 
twenty -five  years :  he  will  be  long  recollected  as  the  only  man 
who  dared  object  publicly  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Em¬ 
peror  by  Bonaparte.  As  a  chemist,  he  distinguished  himself, 
while  he  was  minister  of  war,  by  the  numerous  expedients  he 
proposed  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  And  as  a 
mathr matician,  he  has  arrived  at  considerable  eminence:  his 
treatise  on  the  Correlation  of  Figures,  his  Geometrie  de  Posi¬ 
tion,  his  elegant  Appendix  to  Bossut  s  Geometry,  and  his 
Principes  fondamentaux  de  l’Equilihre  et  du  Mouvemcnt, 
though  marked  with  considerable  peculiarities,  indicate,  at  the 
same  time,  considerable  genius  ;  and  are  distinguished  through¬ 
out  by  a  remarkable  simplicity,  considering  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  treats.  He  is  the  only  French  mathematical 
writer  of  the  present  day  with  whose  performances  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  whose  taste  does  not  seem  to  have  been  vitiated  by  a 
love  of  display. 
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lie  now  appears  before  the  public  as  a  teacher  of  the  art  of 
war  ;  and  so  "Teat  was  the  avidity  with  which  his  book  was  read 
on  the  continent,  that  three  or  four  large  editions  were  sold  in 
the  course  of  the  years  1812  and  1813.  We  rejoice  from  the 
heart  that  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  render  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  enter  so  fully  into  an  examination  of  this  work 
as  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  do  six  months  ago  :  in  a  brief 
account  of  it,  we  may  select  a  passage  or  too  which  some  of  our 
readers  will  peruse  with  interest. 

The  entire  object  of  this  work,  is  to  establish  what  the  author 
calls  ‘  this  gratifying  truth,’  namely, 

*  That  a  good  garrison,  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  fortified 
place,  and  animated  with  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  distinguishing  itself, 
can  (as  long  as  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition)  successfully 
resist  the  most  determined  efforts  of  a  force  ten  times  its  number ,  and 
eventually  effect  the  destruction  of  the  besieging  army* 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  duties  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  place  being  reducible  to  two. 

<  1st.  To  be  in  the  firm  resolution  to  perish  rather  than  to  sur¬ 
render ;  and  2dly,  To  make  himself  perfectly  master  of  all  the 
means  that  industry  can  supply  to  insure  its  defence:’ — the 
author  founds  the  division  of  his  work  on  these  two  points.  It 
is  a  maxim  with  M.  Carnot,  that  ‘  the  real  defence  of  a  place 
commences  when  the  enemy  has  got  within  the  works  and  he 
employs  much  labour  and  ingenuity  in  refuting  what  he  deno¬ 
minates  false  objections  to  this  principle.  We  cannot  say  that 
his  reasonings  have  altogether  satisfied  us ;  though,  as  we  are 
not  soldiers,  we  may  be  incompetent  judges.  lie  descants, 
however,  and,  at  times,  rather  eloquently,  on  the  responsibility 
of  an  officer  to  execute  the  orders  with  which  he  is  entrusted, 
the  impropriety  of  his  inquiring  into  motives,  or  reflecting  upon 
consequences, — the  importance  of  fortresses  as  military  points, 
— the  contemptuous  disregard  which  ought  always  to  be  paid 
to  the  threats  of  an  enemy, — the  power  of  opinion  in  a  be¬ 
sieged  town, — and  the  absurdity  of  those  calculations  which 
pretend  to  determine  the  duration  of  a  siege.  He  concludes  the 
first  part  with  official  papers  relative  to  its  contents  ;  and  an 
historical  illustration  of  the  principles  he  has  advanced,  included 
in  two  sections.  1.  Containing  examples  drawn  from  ancient 
history  :  2.  Examples  taken  from  modern  history.  Several  of 
those  which  are  taken  from  ancient  history  seem  merely  added 
to  swell  the  size  of  the  hook,  and  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted. 

The  second  part,  which  relates  to  the  best  method  of  defend¬ 
ing  fortified  places,  is  almost  entirely  practical.  It  contains 
many  observations  and  directions,  relative  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  by  commandants  and  engineer  officers,  on  their  arrival  at  a 
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place  entrusted  to  their  charge, — to  the  defensive  arrangement# 
of  the  place  in  reference  to  artillery, — provisions  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds, — and  to  the  measures  dictated  by  circumstances  in  the 
actual  siege,  such  us  the  investment,  opening  of  the  trenches, 
distant  defence,  near  defence,  &x\  The  whole  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  anecdotes  of  celebrated  warriors  who  have  flou¬ 
rished  during  the  last  two  centuries  ;  and  with  prescriptions, 
proclamations,  and  directions,  calculated  to  impress  most  deeply 
the  minds  of  moralists  and  philosophers.  What,  for  example, 
will  be  thought  of  the  monarch  who  could  confer  the  government 
of  a  town  on  a  general,  under  such  terms  as  the  follow  ing. — 

*  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

‘  The  town  of  Antwerp  being  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  we  have 
resolved  to  nominate  and  appoint  for  its  commander  a  distinguished 
officer,  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  has  [have]  been  tried  in  many  actions. 

*  We  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  services  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Division  Senator  Calend,  and  we  have  appointed  him,  and 
hereby  do  appoint  him,  “  commandant  of  the  place  of  Antwerp  f  now 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Conformably  to  [with]  our  decree  of  the  11th 
instant,  by  which  he  is  appointed  governor  of  the  said  place,  we 

order  him  to  be  there  by  the - and  never  to  go  beyond 

a  musket  shot  of  the  ramparts  and  advanced  works  ;  frequently  to 
inspect  and  visit  the  provisions  for  the  garrison,  and  the  magazines 
for  the  artillery,  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  abundantly  supplied, 
and  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  from  the  wea¬ 
ther.  We  enjoin  him  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  increase 
occasionally  the  supplies  of  the  place,  and  also  to  ensure  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants,  even  greater  in  proportion  than  those  for  the 
garrison.  He  will  employ,  within  forty-eight  hours’  after  his  arrival 
at  Antwerp,  commissioners,  civil  and  military,  to  ascertain  and  certify 
that  the  said  supplies  are  actually  in  the  place  :  he  will  oblige  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  provide  themselves  with  buckets,  and  to  keep  them  con¬ 
stantly  filed  with  water :  three  inspectors  appointed  to  each  street 
will  make  domiciliary  visits  to  see  that  this  order  is  attended  to.  He 
will  take  care  that  the  engines  be  in  the  best  possible  state  ;  they  will 
be  stationed  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  and  as  much  as  possible  sheltered 
from  the  enemy’s  fire.  He  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  number.  He  will  give  directions  to  collect  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fascines,  palisades,  and  also  all  the  timber  for  blinda  yes 
that  can  possibly  be  procure. 

*  We  order  him  to  preserve  the  place,  and  never  to  think  of  sur¬ 
rendering  it  on  any  pretence  whatsoever;  in  case  of  its  being  in¬ 
vested  and  blockaded,  he  must  be  deaf  to  all  reports  from  the  enemy. 
He  must  equally  resist  insinuations  and  attacks,  and  never  suffer  his 
courage  to  droop.  His  constant  rule  must  be  to  have  as  little  com¬ 
munication  with  the  enemy  as  possible.  He  will  always  bectr  in 
mind  the  dreadful  and  inevitable  con.cyuences  vj  disobedience  to  our 
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Orders,  or  of  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  He  must  never  for¬ 
get  that ,  in  losing  our  esteem ,  he  incur ss  the  severity  of  military  lavs  ; 
and  that  this  laic  condemns  him ,  and  his  staff  to  death ,  if  he  surrenders 
the  place  ;  even  if  two  lunettes  were  taken,  and  a  practicable 
breach  made  in  the  body  of  the  place.  In  case  the  enemy 
should  have  blown  up  the  counter-scarp,  he  must  prevent  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  might  result  from  this  by  intrenching  himself  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  bastions.  In  short,  we  most  positively  do  order  and 
command  him  to  run  the  chances  of  an  assault,  for  the  purpose  of 
protracting  his  defence,  and  increasing  the  loss  of  the  enemy.  He 
must  recollect  that  a  Frenchman  should  think  his  life  of  no  value  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  put  in  competition  with  his  honour  ;  this  idea  must  be  to  him 
and  to  his  subordinate  officers,  the  main  spring  of  all  their  actions; 
and  as  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be  the  last  term  of  his 
efforts,  and  the  result  of  the  total  impossibility  to  resist  any  longer, 
we  forbid  him  to  accelerate  that  unfortunate  event  by  his  consent,  even 
by  one  HOUR,  and  under  pretence  of  obtaining  an  honourable  capita - 
lation . 

‘  V\e  direct  that  whenever  the  council  of  defence  shall  be  called 
together  to  consult  on  the  operations,  these  “  lettres  patentes”  shall 
be  read  in  an  audible  and  intelligent  voice. 

‘  Given  this  11th  day  of  August,  1809,  and  of  our  reign  the  6th/ 

If  the  commissions  given  to  the  generals  commanding  armies 
were  at  all  analogous  to  the  above,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
some  of  them  have  been  very  tardy  in  declaring  their  c  adhe¬ 
sion’  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

w 

Our  author  never  writes  more  like  a  Frenchman,  or  less  like 
a  prophet,  than  when  he  is  teaching  his  readers  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  threats  of  an  enemy. 

6  When  the  immense  preparations  necessary  for  the  regular  siege 
of  a  well  defended  place  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  greatest 
confidence  must  result  from  a  treble  line  of  fortresses,  such  as  sur- 
.  round  France/ 

‘  Fortresses  established  on  various  points  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Rhine,  which  serves  as  a  limit  of  the  empire,  render  an  attack  on 
that  part  of  the  frontier  almost  impracticable,  and  excessively  dan¬ 
gerous  to  an  enemy.  For,  as  these  points  always  occupy,  or  com¬ 
mand,  the  most  favourable  places  to  cross  over,  it  renders  the 
passage  of  the  river  extremely  difficult ;  and  even  admitting  that  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  his  passage ,  it  exposes  him ,  if  he  "perseveres 
in  his  invasion ,  without  being  able  to  take  the  fortresses ,  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  in  the  rear ,  and  cut  off  from  his  own  country ;  in  addition  to 
any  diversion  that  might  be  effected  from  these  points  :  but,  if  acting 
with  caution,  the  enemy  is  determined  to  secure  their  possession 
before  he  advances,  such  sieges  will  offer  him  the  greatest  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  river  separating  the"different  corps  of  his  army, 
and  exposing  them  to  be  surprized  and  beaten  in  detail/ 

Such  was  the  language  of  M.  Carnot  in  1812  ;  we  le^ve  our 
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readers  to  contrast  it  with  the  language  of  tacts,  as  they  speak 
for  themselves  in  1814,  and  shall  now  turn  to  the  translator. 

The  Baron  de  Montalembert,  who  dedicates  this  translation 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  wishes  his  Royal  Highness  to  view  it 
as  an  endeavour  on  his  part  to  render  himself  worthy  of  his  ap¬ 
probation,  and  competent  to  the  duties  of  the  situation  he  holds 
on  the  staff' of  the  army.  T  his,  Ave  confess,  we  do  not  compre¬ 
hend:  for  we  do  not  think  that  even  the  mast  attentive  perusal 
of  such  a  book  as  M.  Carnot’s,  would  prepare  an  officer  to 
discharge  ti  e  duties  of  4  assistant  quarter  master  general;’  and 
if  the  perusal  ol  such  a  work  would  not  have  that  effect,  neither 
would  the  translation  of  it.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  it  may 
be  eharact  rized  as  dashing  and  spirited,  not  always  correct, 
and  never  elegant.  The  translator  abounds  excessively  in  the 
frequent  fault  of  those  who  render  French  military  works  into 
English,  that  of  giving  many  words  and  phrases  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  language.  A  fault  like  this,  ought  to  be  particularly 
guarded  against  in  military  performances;  because  a  very 
heavy  proportion  of  the  technical  words  in  military  science,  are 
already  pure  French.  What,  then,  will  be  thought  of  the 
translator,  who  actually  presents  to  his  English  reader  as  un¬ 
susceptible  of  accurate  translation,  among  many  others,  such 
words  and  phrases  as  appui,  accidens  du  terrein ,  couron - 
nement ,  debouch deploy ,  elite ,  en  ligne  droite ,  enceinte , 
en  maienel ,  ensemble ,  lettres  pateutes,  moral ,  and  red- 
dition  ?  But  besides  this,  the  Baron  often  takes  such  li¬ 
berties  with  the  language  current  in  these  realms,  as  but  few  of 
his  brother  officers,  we  hope,  would  tolerate.  He  talks  for 
example,  of  4  these  kind ’  of  matters,  amt  of  4  tolerable  good* 
contrivances;  which  we  humbly  conceive  furnishes  4  tolerable 
good’  evidence  that  he  is  not  much  versed  in  4  these  kind’  of 
undertakings. 

A  stdl  more  serious  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
translation,  is  on  the  ground  of  omission. 

‘  My  principal  object,’  says  the  Baron,  ‘  next  to  that  of  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  has  been  to  adapt  the  transla¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army  in  general.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  unnecessary  to  translate  the  three  additional  me¬ 
moirs  at  the  end  of  the  work.  They  were  written  expressly  for 
engineers,  and  art  cu.in  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  publication. 
They  are  in  fact  technical ,  particularly  the  third;  containing  much 
of  that  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  already  published  in  the  Pocket 
Corner,  James's  Military  Dictionary,  and  several  other  useful 
works. 

‘  With  a  view,  also,  to  lessen  the  price  and  size  of  the  book,  and, 
by  that  means,  to  enable  ci plains  and  subaltern  officers  of  infantry, 
to  carry  it  with  them  on  service,  I  have  selected  sixteen  of  the  most 
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useful  sieges,  suppressing  those  which  I  conceived  would  convey 
very  little  interest  to  the  mind  of  a  British  officer. 

*  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  likewise  omitted  the  compliments 
paid  by  M.  Carnot  to  his  Emperor,  and  also  the  translation  of 
several  passages  which  appeared  to  me  to  contain  only  an  unneces¬ 
sary  repetition  of  instructions  and  arguments,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  fully  laid  down  and  discussed. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  Baron’s  own  acknowledgement, 
that  his  publication  is  not  what,  in  its  title  page,  it  professes  to 
be.  It  is  not  a  translation  of  Carnot's  Treatise,  but  selections 
from  it.  This  is  a  species  of  deception  against  which,  if  we 
could  imagine  it  to  be  intentional,  we  should  think  it  our  duty 
loudly  to  protest.  Among  the  particulars  omitted,  and  not  in 
any  way  specified  by  the  translator,  we  notice,  a  preliminary 
discourse  attached  by  M.  Carnot  to  his  third  edition,  (published 
in  February,  1813,)  in  which  lie  shows  the  necessity  of  aban¬ 
doning  an  imperfect  system  in  order  to  adopt  another  which 
the  progress  of  the  art  of  attack  has  rendered  necessary  ;  and 
two  valuable  chapters,  viz.  chapters  feturth  and  fifth  of  part  II, 
of  which  the  latter  presents  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  re¬ 
spective  serieses  of  operations  of  attack  and  defence,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  to  its  termination.  The  French 
edition  also  contains  eleven  beautiful  illustrative  engravings, 
not  one  of  which  is  given  by  the  Baron  de  Montalembert. 
Really,  when  a  translator  takes  such  liberties  as  these  with  his 
original,  we  think  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  advertise  the  preface 
instead  of  the  title-page  of  his  publication. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Baron  for  his  omissions,  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  He  omits  part,  because  It  was  ‘  written 
expressly  for  engineers  as  if  engineers  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  defence  of  fortified  places.  Again,  he  suppresses  matter, 
because  it  is  technical ;  as  though  military  men,  for  whom  his 
translation  is  intended,  were  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  their  own  profession.  And  he  omits  all  but  sixteen 
of  the  accounts  of  sieges,  being  determined  to  retain  none  but 
those  which  will  be  most  interesting  to  c  British  officers’  in 
the  present  day  ;  and  behold  he  retains  descriptions  of  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  1 

Some  portions  of  M.  Carnot’s  work  are  omitted,  because  they 
are  ‘  already  published  in  the  Pocket  Gunner ,  and  James's 
Military  Dictionary .’  The  first  of  these  is  a  useful  little 

hook;  hut  it  is  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  artillery,  and 
contains  very  little  that  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  subject 
of  Carnot’s  performance  :  and  as  to  Major  James’s  Dictionary, 
we  are  reallv  obliged  to  the  Baron  for  having  directed  our  at-> 
Vol.  If!  ’  N.  S8.  II 
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tention  to  it ;  not  because  of  its  value,  but  because  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  warning  those  military  men  who  may  honour 
our  pages  with  a  perusal,  against  its  errors  and  absurdities. 

Of  all  the  mere  compilations  which  ever  passed  through  our 
hands,  this  Military  Dictionary  is  the  most  ill-digested  and 
ridiculous.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  good  and  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  :  but,  in  general,  it  seems  as  though  the  author  were  fated 
to  collect  his  matter  from  the  most  inaccurate  and  exploded 
sources.  If  any  hall-starved  projector  has  devised  some  new 
warlike  contrivance,  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  public 
boards  to  whose  judgement  it  was  referred,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
you  find  it  here.  If  any  truly  ingenious  man  has  struck  out  a 
useful  military  invention,  or  made  some  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  in  theory,  the  proportion  is  much  about  the  same,  that 
Major  James  rejects  it  entirely.  But  then,  in  lieu  of  this,  he 
lays  the  smatterers  in  French  under  an  immense  load  of  obli¬ 
gation,  for  they  have  it  upon  his  authority  (and  who  dares 
question  the  authority  of  a  major  of  artillery-drivers)  that 


Aller  ci  pied 
and  Aller  a  chevai 
and  Ali  tit  le  trot 
u  and  All  r  le  galop 
and  Cheval  de  hois 
. o  and  Cheval  de  course 
and  A-Cheval 
and  Haute  Eau 
and  Basse  Eau 
and  G  u  e  r  k  e  injuste 
and  Prisonniers  de  guerre 


signifies  to  walk, 

- to  ride, 

- to  trot, 

— - -  to  gallop, 

- -  a  wooden  horse, 

*  -  a  race  horse, 

•  -  on  horse-back, 

■ - high  water, 

-  low  water, 

-  an  unjust  war, 

- -  prisoners  of  war, 


and  so  on,  for  hundreds  of  words  and  terms  which  are  no  wlierfc 
to  be  found — except  perchance  in  a  French  vocabulary. 

Nor  is  our  author’s  kind  determination  to  instruct  4  military 
officers  and  engineers’  exhausted,  notwithstanding  he  has  en¬ 
tered  with  such  particularity  and  minuteness  into  the  unravelling 
of  these  intricate  points  :  he  casts,  with  corresponding  success, 
a -ray  of  intellectual  light  over  some  equally  obscure  English 
terms.  Does  any  military  man  feel  at  a  loss  when  lie  meets  in 
some  scarce  volume,  with  the  phrase — 4  a  foal  of  an  ass  V 
Let  him  turn  to  this  dictionary,  and  its  author  will  there  assure 
him  that  ‘  the  young  of  that  class  of  animals  is  so  called.’ 
Does  he  stumble  unluckily  upon  an  abstruse  word  relating  to 
another  class  of  quadrupeds,  we  mean  the  word  horseflesh? 
Here  again,  Major  James  has  surmounted  the  obstacle  before 
him  ;  for  he  ufffrms,  and  we  confess  bis  interpretation  is  very 
plausible,  that  ‘  horseflesh  is  the  flesh  of  horses ,  upon  which 
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military  men  are  sometimes  obliged  to  subsist ;  although  it 
generally  constitutes  the  food  of  dogs,  &c.’  Does  he  read  of 
a  hoop  of  iron  f  Our  learned  lexicographer  is  positive  in 
asserting  that  it  is  4  a  circular  iron  band.  Does  he,  in  his 
researches  into  topography  or  geology,  meet  with  the  word 
valley  ?  The  Major  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  turning  to 
Kirwan  or  Playfair,  for  he  teaches  that  a  c  valley  is  a  hollow 
space  of  ground,  generally  between  hills'  Docs  he  ever 
speculate  about  culinary  matters,  and,  in  exploring  the  arcana 
of  the  kitchen,  fall  upon  the  word  pudding?  Hie  et  ubique 
the  author  of  this  Military  Dictionary  comes  with  his  salutary 
aid.  £  Padding  a  kind  of  food  which  is  differently  made  in 
different  places,  but  commonly  of  meal,  milk,  and  eggs,  and 
sometimes  [astonishing  discovery  !]  with  currants  and  raisins.’ 
Does  he  ever  hear  of  that  remarkable  and,  happily,  rare  phe¬ 
nomenon,  a  fool  ?  Major  James  here  also  holds  the  flambeau 
of  instruction.  £  A  fool  (it  seems  is)  one  to  whom  nature  has 
denied  reason.’  He  adds,  moreover,  with  the  precision  and 
profundity  of  no  common  thinker — £  The  most  consummate  fool 
in  life  is  certainly  that  person,  who,  without  any  talents,  acts 
upon  the  presumed  possession  of  many.’  Thus  does  our  author 
proceed  to  define  the  terms,  and  remove  the  difficulties,  in 
matters  most  intimately  relating  to  military  science  ;  as  antedate , 
boroughmonger,  common  sense ,  Danegelt ,  driveller ,  Jaco 
bites ,  mean ,  mercy ,  moonshine ,  mobsy  United  Irishmen, 
monopolists ,  Orangemen ,  oratory  (a  chapel) ,  Pandemonium, 
great  talkers,  women-ridden ,  vaccination ,  &c.  There  is 
also  an  admirable  theologico-military  disquisition  upon  the 
subject  of  transubstantiation ,  with  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  evolutions  performed  by  Roman  Catholic  soldiers,  £  at  any 
time  when  the  consecrated  host  approaches  towards  them.’ 
But  for  this,  as  well  as  for  a  detail  of  the  advantages  accruing 
from  these  ceremonies,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Saint 
Sacrement. 

Then  our  author  is  remarkable  for  the  closeness  with  which 
he  keeps  to  the  discussion  of  any  one  subject,  when  he  has 
fairly  laid  it  before  his  readers.  Thus,  while  he  is  treating  of 
the  ‘  different  kinds  of  gunpowder ,’  he  tells  this  great  secret, 
that  M.  Glenie  ‘  was  the  first  person  who  gave  the  theory  of 
projectiles  in  vacuo  by  plane  geometry;’  and  proceeds  to  de¬ 
scribe  some  of  the  experiments  of  Robins  and  Hutton,  relative 
to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  motion  of  projectiles.  And 
who  will  presume  to  question  the  logical  accuracy,  with  which 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  deemed  one  kind  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  motion  of  a  cannon  ball  another  ? 

Lastly,  the  major  has  developed  several  singular  theorems 
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ami  results  in  reference  to  some  points  in  the  common  and 
sublime  geometry,  to  which  we  beg  to  solicit  the  most  fixed  at¬ 
tention  of  our  mathematical  readers. 


‘  Circumference  (for  example)  is  a  curve  line,  which  goes  round 
any  perfect  globular  substance.’ 

‘  Calcul  Integral.  A  calculation  in  arithmetic.’ 

‘  Of  this  description  are  multiplication  and  division ,  which  recipro¬ 
cally  destroy  each  other,  and  are  mutually  proved.’ 

‘  Ellipsis ,  an  oval  fgure  made  by  the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane 
dividing  both  sides  of  a  cone  ;  and  though  not  parallel  to  the  base,  pet 
meeting  with  the  base  produced.’ 

*  Hydraulic,  the  name  of  a  science.’ 

‘  Hydrostatic,  the  name  of  a  science.* 

‘  Parabolic  Pyramidoid  is  a  solid  figure  generated  by  supposing  all 
the  squares  of  the  ordinates,  applicates  in  the  parabola,  so  placed  as 
that  the  axis  shall  pass  through  all  their  centres  at  right  angles,  in 
which  case  the  aggregate  of  the  planes  will  be  arithmetically  propor¬ 
tional.  ’ 

*  Parabolic  Spindle  is  a  solid  made  by  the  relation  of  a  semi-para¬ 
bola  about  one  of  its  ordinates.’ 

‘  Prime  numbers ,  are  those  made  only  by  addition,  and  not  by 
multiplication,  so  that  an  unit  only  can  measure  it ;  as  ....  4.’ 

‘  Prism ,  in  geometry,  a  solid  contained  under  several  planes  .... 
the  solid  content  of  which  consists  of  as  many  parallelograms  <z>  there 
arc  sides  to  its  base ,  and  which  is  crowned  by  a  plane,  which  is  equal 
and  parallel  to  the  base  ’ 

*  Right  Sine ,  in  geometry  ....  is  half  the  chord,  or  twice  the  arc. 

c  Sine  versed  of  an  arc ,  in  geometry,  an  arc  or  angle  less  than  90°, 

being  that  part  of  the  diameter  which  is  comprehended  between  the 
arc  and  the  right  line  * 

‘  Square ,  a  figure  with  angles  and  equal  sides.’ 

‘  Squaring ,  in  mathematics,  signifies  the  making  of  a  square  equal 
to  a  circle.’ 

‘  The  Trisect  ion  of  an  angle  geometrically,  is  one  of  those  great 
problems  whose  solution  has  been  so  much  sought  by  mathematicians; 
being  in  this  respect  on  a  footing  with  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
and  the  duplicature  of  the  cube  angle  * 

{  Duplication  of  the  Cube,  the  science  or  knowledge  of  powers  or 
of  moveable  causes.  In  mathematics,  action  and  reaction  ! !  P 


The  author  of  the  work  in  which  the  above  discoveries,  and 
a  thousand  others  equally  ingenious,  accurate,  and  useful,  are 
exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  military  men,  partakes  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  which  all  groat  geniuses  feel  for  critics,  lie  aptly  cha¬ 
racterises  them  as  ‘  persons,  who  though  they  themselves  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  afford  one  particle  of  real  wit  or  science,  run  erratic 
into  a  barren  brilliancy  of  language.’  For  such  wretches  he 
does  not  condescend  to  write. — No,  no.  His  Dictionary  is  not 
«  intended  for  those  waspish  creatures,  who  will  cavil  at  the  mere 
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etymology  of’  a  word,  without  considering’  the  import  of  the 
term,  or  the  utility  of  its  explanation  ;  who,  through  vanity, 
seek  praise  from  petty  criticism,  or  attempt  to  build  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  discovering  a  few  solitary  errors.’  Let  such  contemptible 
creatures  bear  in  mind  that  the  Baron  de  Montalembert  re¬ 
commends  this  Dictionary ;  and  that  the'  author  himself  de¬ 
scribes  the  greatest  good  which  will  probably  accrue  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  his  w  ork  (in  language,  the  truth  of  which  we  are  too 
polite  to  think  of  calling  in  question)  when  he  says,  as  at  page 
xxxvii  of  his  preface,  that  ‘  a  little  knowledge  of  surveying,  a 
smattering  of  mathematics,  a  few  words  of  French,  and  pretty 
drawings,  may  constitute  a  military  coxcomb,  but  they  never 
will  make  an  officer 


Art.  XI. — Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen :  a  Poem,  in  two  Parts,  by 
Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan.  Price  Ss.  Longman,  Hurst,  and  Co.  1814. 

IT  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  any  one  of  Mrs.  Grant’s  Pro¬ 
ductions,  w  ithout  feeling  that  she  is  a  perfectly  amiable  woman  ; 
a  woman  of  that  happy  temper  of  mind,  which  sees  every  thing  in 
its  most  favourable  light,  enjoys  the  present  when  it  can,  and, 
when  it  cannot,  looks  back  to  the  past,  or  forward  to  the  future, 
for  something  to  enjoy.  This  opinion  will  certainly  he  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  perusal  of  the  poem  before  us.  It  is  in  two  Parts  ; 
the  first  containing  a  hasty  narrative  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending  Buonaparte’s  downfal,  from  his  expedition  into  Russia  ; 
the  second  lauding,  without  any  great  ambition  of  order,  the 
happiness  of  Britain. 

The  subject  was  good  for  ail  ode ;  but  we  are  really  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Grant  will  hardly  have  one  reader  who  will  not  be 
inclined  to  say,  ‘  This  is  too  long.’  Thejre  is  a  wrant  of  spirit 
and  interest  throughout  the  poem  :  not  only  is  the  whole  tedious 
from  its  length,  but  particular  passages,  really  well  conceived, 
become  vapid  for  want  of  compression.  The  following  com¬ 
parison  between  the  painful  sensations  of  a  person  recovering 
from  a  fainting  fit,  and  those  of  the  nations  when  partially 
awakened  from  their  long  and  fatal  lethargy,  will  fully  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  justice  of  our  remark  : 

4  As  when,  in  sickly  swoons,  sensation  fails, 

And  Death’s  dread  image  o  er  the  man  prevails, 

The  ebbing  blood  recoils  through  every  vein, 

And  seeks  in  whelming  tides  the  heart  again  ; 

The  deadly  stupor  holds  in  dread  suspense 
The  power  of  thought,  the  agency  of  sense  ; 

Vet  when  returning  feeling  first  awakes, 

And  the  slow  pulse  a  feeble  effort  makes. 
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Such  horrors  chill,  such  vapours  cloud  the  brain, 

The  languid  patient  fain  would  sink  again  ; 

Nor  feels  the  blessing  of  returning  light, 

Till  forms  accustom'd  chear  the  doubtful  sight ; — • 

So,  when  awaking  from  the  dubious  trance, 

They  saw  the  foes  of  Tyranny  advance, 

The  nations  chilled  remained  in  dread  suspense, 

Alive  to  danger,  fearful  of  offence  ; 

While  the  first  workings  of  reviving  life, 

With  apathy  and  fear  held  doubtful  strife ; 

Though  Liberty  and  Truth  revived  again, 

Degraded  minds  perceived  their  light  with  pain. 

With  toilsome  steps  their  anxious  way  they  bend, 

Who  headlong  fall,  and,  struggling,  re-asccnd.’  p.  20,  21. 

We  meet  with  one  or  two  sentiments  in  the  poem,  which  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  from  Mrs.  Grant.  Charles  the 
XHth.,  of  Sweden,  she  calls, 

*  That  generous  prince,  tvho  knew  no  selfish  aim , 

Whose  guide  was  honour,  and  whose  guerdon  fame.’  p.  15. 

(  No  selfish  aim  1’  And  who  was  the  god  of  Charles’s  ido¬ 
latry ,  if  self  was  not?  ‘  No  selfish  aim!’  Are  we  really  to 
believe  that  Charles’s  object  was  the  happiness  of  his  people  ?  that, 
to  add  the  glory  of  a  useless  victory  to  his  own  name,  lie  would 
not  have  sacrificed  the  comforts  of  half  the  Swedish  nation  ? 
We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  man  more  thoroughly  selfish 
than  such  a  hero  as  Charles  was. 

*  The  virtuous  monarch,  and  the  heaven-taught  bard. 
Together  rise,  each  other’s  best  reward : 

Thus  Virgil  sung  to  one  distinguished  throne. 

And  Roman  bays  encircled  that  alone.*  p.  19. 

Was  Augustus  another  who  knew  no  selfish  aim  ?’  The  style 
is  sometimes  prosaic  and  conversational. 

*  The  heaviest  punishment  assign’d 

To  fins  of  the  most  aggravated  kbid.’  p.  36. 

4  That  precious  gem, 

{By  far  the  richest  in  his  diadem.*)  p.  62. 

There  are  some  ingenuities  too  that  we  could  have  spared. 

e  The  arm’d  confederate  kings 

Avoid  his ^/oz-like  wiles  and  tyger-springs.*  p.  21. 

Of  Burke,  she  says,  the 

‘  Fertile  fancy,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 

Grew  not  less  beautiful ,  and  more  sublime •*  p.  91. 

There  are  too  many  Alexandi  iucs ;  indeed,  in  one  place,  wrt 
have  a  couplet  of  them  : 
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‘  Like  gracious  Anna  love,  like  great  Eliza  shine, 

And  meek  composure  add  to  majesty  divine/  p.  49. 

On  the  whole  we  should  rather  meet  Mrs.  Grant  again  in  the 
plain  field  of  prose.  Is  there  no  other  lady  of  whom  she  can 
give  us  memoirs  ?  has  she  no  more  letters  from  the  mountains  ? 
or  are  there  no  more  superstitions  in  her  own  dear  Highlands 
to  be  enquired  into  ?  To  any  of  these  topics  we  shall  be  glad 
to  welcome  her  back  again. 


Art.  XII. — Appel  aux  Souverains  reunis  a  Paris ,  pour  en  obtenir  I’abo- 
lition  de  la  Traite  des  Negres.  A  Londres,  de  l’Imprimerie 
d’Ellerton  et  Henderson.  8vo.  pp.  7. 

A  FEW  copies  only  of  this  well-timed  and  spirited  appeal 
were  printed,  we  understand,  for  private  circulation,  and 
were  distributed  at  Paris.  A  copy  having  been  sent  to  us,  we 
hasten  to  lay  its  contents  before  our  readers,  principally  with  the 
view  of  calling  their  attention  once  more  to  a  subject  which, 
we  hoped,  might  have  been  henceforth  abandoned  to  the 
indignant  pen  of  the  historian — a  record  of  shame,  which  poste¬ 
rity  would  peruse  with  astonishment  and  horror: — we  trusted 
that  it  could  never  possibly  become  again  a  topic  of  cool  discus¬ 
sion,  as  connected  with  political  interests.  If  any  thing  could 
heighten  the  enormity  of  an  attempt  to  revive,  in  an  y  form,  or  unden  *■ 
any  restrictions,  this  infernal  traffic,  it  would  be  that  this  season 
of  general  deliverance  and  joy  and  hope  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose  that  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  next  to  liberty 
the  greatest  of  national  blessings,  should  be  seized  as  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  become,  in  a  sense,  the  occasion  of  carrying 
devastation  and  slavery  into  other  less  favoured  regions,  by  the 
very  nation  who  is  herself  the  most  indebted  for  deliverance 
and  peace,  to  the  generosity  of  her  conquerors; — or  rather,  who 
has  been  4  so  manifestly  and  signally  favoured  by  Divine  Provi  > 
deuce/  It  is  true  that  the  Slave  Trade  lias  never  been  abolished 
by  France  :  her  late  tyrant  was  consistent  with  himself,  in 
encouraging  it  to  the  extent  of  his  power ;  but  without  ships, 
colonies,  or  commerce,  the  favourite  objects  of  his  maddened 
ambition,  he  was  unable  to  defeat  the  decree  of  England,  by 
which  it  was  abolished  :  so  that  this  system  of  robbery  and 
murder  has  been  for  many  years  ‘  practically  extinct,’ — during 
which  period  the  legitimate  commerce  of  Africa,  which  the 
revival  of  this  inhuman  traffic  would  expose  to  *  immediate 
injury  and  eventual  destruction,’  has  ‘  materially  increased  and 
Was  rapidly  augmenting  to  an  extent  (which  promised  important 
advantages  to  both  countries.’  The  conclusion  which  has  been 
drawn  is  candid,  and  perhaps  just ; — <  that  the  strong  dispo* 
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sition  to  favour  the  Slave  Trade,  which  is  slated  to  prevail  in 
France,  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  high  a  profession  of  reverence 
for  the  authority,  and  an  increased  attention  to  the  institutions 
of  religion,  probably  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
and  effects  of  the  Slave  Trade.’* 

*  Malgre  la  orise  violente  dans  laquelle  l’Angleterre  s’est  trouvee 
pendant  vingt-cinq  ans,  elle  ne  s'est  point  servi  des  dangers  qu  elle 
couroit  cornme  d’un  pretexte  pour  ncgliger  le  bien  qu’elle  pouvoit 
faire.  Constamment  occupee  de  l’humanite  au  milieu  de  la  guerre, 
et  du  bonheur  general,  dans  le  moment  meme  ou  son  existence  poli¬ 
tique  pouvoit  efre  menacee,  elle  a  aboli  la  traite  des  Negres  a  Pepoque 
ou  elle  soutenoit,  cbntre  la  doctrine  d’une  liberte  perverse,  la  lutte 
la  plus  acharnee:  Les  partis  opposes  parmi  les  Anglais  se  sont 
r£unis  pour  un  but  aussi  moral  que  religieux.  Mr.  Pitt  et  Mr.  Fox  y 
ont  concouru  avec  une  t^gale  ardeur  ;  et  Mr.  Wilberforce,  un  oratcur 
Chretien,  a  mis  a  ce  grand  oeuvre  une  perseverance  dont  on  rie  voit 
gueres  d’exemple  que  dans  ceux  qui  s’occupent  de  leurs  interets 
personnels/ 

Unhappily,  England  has  but  too  recently  washed  her  hands  of 
this  bloody  commerce  herself,  to  allow  ol  her  applying  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  it  too  rigidly  as  a  test  of  consistency  or  sincerity  to 
other  nations,  in  reference  to  their  professed  reverence  lor  the 
authority  of  religion.  We  have  not  forgotten  how  long  the 
force  of  evidence  was  repelled,  the  authority  of  Christian  pre¬ 
cept  resisted,  and  the  voice  of  mercy  disregarded  in  this  country. 
It  never  ought  to  be  forgotten  how  long  the  oratory  of  Pitt  and 
Burke,  the  vehement  eloquence  of  Fox,  and  the  Christian- 
like  efforts  of  Wilberforce,  proved  unavailing  in  the  senate, 
till  the  voice  of  the  people  at  length  made  itself  heard, — as  we 
trust,  it  Will  again,  loudly  and  effectually, — and  the  ministry 
of  the  country,  divided  oil  this  point  among  themselves,  per¬ 
mitted  the  measure  to  pass  by  which  it  was  abolished.  If  that 
great  statesman,  the  two -fold  object  of  whose  living  efforts 
and  dying  wishes  was  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
restoration  of  peace,  after  triumphing  in  the  final  accomplish¬ 
ment,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  one  object,  had  lived  to  see  the 
consummation  of  his  other  desire,  employed  as  a  means  and  a 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  that  enormous  evil  which  appeared 
to  have  received  its  death  blowr,  with  what  vehemence  oi  indig¬ 
nation  would  he  have  assailed  the  counsels  which  involved  us 
again,  in  any  degree,  in  such  atrocious  iniquity  1  In  making 


*  See  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Hall  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  17th  of  June,  1814,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  in  the  chair;  when  petitions  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
were  resolved  upon :  an  example  which,  we  confidently  hope,  will 
be  followed  by  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  empire. 
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this  reference,  however,  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention 
than  to  connect  with  any  men,  or  with  any  party  names,  a  subject 
of  universal  and  individual  concern  to  all  who  call  themselves 
men,  especially  Englishmen  ;  those  who  glory  in  their  chartered 
freedom  ;  still  more  those,  who,  by  calling  themselves  Christians, 
recognize  interests  which  infinitely  outweigh  and  supersede  all 
those  that  relate  to  the  temporal  well -being  of  mankind,  or  to 
any  political  arrangements — interests  of  an  unalienable  and  of 
an  infinite  nature,  which  respect  another  state  of  being,  where 
the  oppressor  and  the  despiser  of  the  oppressed  will  find  to 
their  confusion,  that  the  groans  of  the  creation  did  not  ascend 
unheard  nor  were  forgotten. — But  we  will  proceed  to  extract  a 
few  other  passages  from  the  Tract  before  us. — 

*  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  which  has  taken  place  seven 
years,  has  not  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  English  colonies.  The 
•Slaves  have  sufficiently  kept  up  their  numbers  for  the  purposes  of 
necessary  labour:  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  when  an  act  of  justice 
is  to  be  done,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  continually  alarmed 
with  the  evils  which,  it  was  said,  might  follow  this  measure,  before  it 
was  accomplished :  but  no  sooner  had  it  taken  place  than  we  heard 
no  more  of  all  these  supposed  evils.  Thus  have  thousands  of  men, 
and  whole  nations  been  preserved  from  all  kinds  of  miseries,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  commerce. 

6  Since  that  time,  England,  when  she  signed  the  Peace  with  Denmark, 
made  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty.  The  same  condition  has  been  required  of  Portugal,  who 
hitherto  has  only  admitted  of  restrictions :  but  now  that  the  confe¬ 
deration  of  Sovereigns  has  assembled  to  establish,  by  Peace,  the 
repose  which  has  been  achieved  by  arms,  it  should  seem  that  nothing 
would  be  more  worthy  of  the  august  congress  which  is  about  to 
be  opened,  than  to  consecrate  the  triumph  of  Europe  by  an  act  of 
beneficence.  The  crusaders,  in  the  middle  ages,  did  not  set  out 
for  the  Holy  Land,  till  they  had  bound  themselves  by  certain  vows 
in  case  of  their  return.  Thus  should  the  sovereigns,  now  assembled 
in  France,  vow  the  happiness  of  Africa  to  that  benign  Providence 
from  whom  they  have  received  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 

1  Many  political  interests  are  about  to  be  discussed,  but  a  few 
hours  devoted  to  so  great  a  religious  interest  would  not  be  uselessly 
employed  in  reference  even  to  the  affairs  of  this  world.  It  would  be 
said  hereafter — it  was  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  that  the  Slave  Trade  was 
abolished  by  all  Europe ;  it  was  then  a  holy  Peace,  since  it  was 
preceded  by  such  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts. — It 
has  been  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  for  the  purpose  of  comme¬ 
morating  the  fall  of  the  oppressor,  who  trampled  upon  the  human 
race — this,  this  is  the  monument,  which  is  erected  by  a  word — the 
Slave  Trade  is  abolished  by  the  monarchs  who  have  overthrown  the  ty~ 
ranny  oj  conquest  in  Europe 

We  have  only  room  for  the  concluding  paragraphs,  and  we 
think  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  prefer  them  ill  the  French. 
Vo l.  II.  N.  S.  '  I 
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We  suspect  we  recognize  in  -some  of  the  sentences,  the  pen 
.  of  Mde.  de  Stael. 

‘  Enfin,  on  ne  peut  se  le  dissimuler,  PEurope  doit  beaucoup  a 
l’Angleterre  ;  elle  a  souvent  resiste  scule  dans  le  cours  de  ces  vingt- 
cinq  annees  ;  et  nulle  part  il  n’a  exists  un  combat  qui  ne  fut  seconde 
par  ses  soldats  ou  par  ses  secours.  On  ne  sait  de  quelle  maniere  re- 
compenser  une  nation  la  plus  riche  et  la  plus  heureuse  de  l’univers. 
Un  guerrier  revolt  de  son  souverain  une  marque  d’honneur ;  mais 
une  nation  qui  s’est  conduite  toute  entiere  comme  un  guerrier,  que 
peut-on  faire  pour  elle  ?  II  faut  adopter  le  grand  acte  d’humanite 
qu’elle  recommande  a  tons  les  gouvernements  de  PEurope :  il  faut 
faire  le  bien  pour  lui-meme,  mais  aussi  pour  la  nation  Anglaisc  qui 
le  sollicite  et  a  laquelle  il  est  juste  d’accorder  cette  noble  marque  de 
reconnoissance, 

‘  Le  mcme  avocat  de  I’liumanite,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  est  en  Angle- 
terre  a  la  tete  de  l’etablissement  des  Missionnaires  qui  doit  porter 
les  lumieres  du  Christianisme  dans  l’Asie,  et  dans  1  Afrique.  Mais 
comment  seroit  on  cru  Chretien  si  l’on  etoit  cruel !  Ne  peut-on  pas 
demander  au  Roi  de  France,  a  ce  pieux  heritier  de  St.  Louis  et  de 
Louis  XVI.,  d’acceder  a  P abolition  de  la  traite  des  Negres,  atin  que 
cet  acte  d  humanite  persuade  le  cceur  de  ceux  a  qui  Pon  va  precher 
l-evangile  ?  Ne  peut-on  pas  demander  aussi  cette  accession  a  PEspagr.e, 
qui  a  reveille  Pesprit  national  sur  le  continent  ?  Au  Portugal,  qui  s’est 
battu  comme  un  grand  etat?  A  PAutriche,  qui  n’a  considere  que  le 
salut  de  Pempire  Allemand  ?  A  la  Prusse,  dont  la  nation  et  le  roi  se  sont 
montres  si  simplement  hdro'iques  ?  Demandons  aussi  ce  grand  bienfait 
a  PEmpereur  de  Russie,  qui  a  mis  lui  mcme  des  limites  a  son  ambi¬ 
tion,  quand  elle  ne  rencontroit  plus  aucun  obstacle  au  dehors.  Un  sou¬ 
verain  absolu  a  combattu  pour  fonder  les  principes  sages  de  la  liberte 
politique.  La  couronne  d  un  tel  monarque  doit  ctre  composeede  tous 
ies  genres  de  gloire.  L’Empereur  de  Russie  regit  des  peuples  sur  les 
confins  de  1’As.ie,  dont  les  degres  de  civilisation  sont  divers :  il  tolere 
toutes  les  religions :  il  permet  toutes  les  coutumes  ;  et  le  sceptre  est, 
dans  ses  mains,  Equitable  comme  la  loi.  L’Asie  et  PEurope  benis- 
sent  le  noin  d’ Alexandre  :  que  ce  nom  retentisse  encore  sur  les  bords 
sauvages  de  PAfrique !  il  n’est  aucun  pays  sur  la  terre  qui  ne  soit 
digne  de  la  justice/ 

w  e  only  add  in  the  words  of  the  Resolutions  before  adverted 
to — ‘  that  if  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  has  contributed  in 
‘  any  degree  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  she  may 

*  hope  to  plead  with  success  die  cause  of  Africa,  especially  with 
‘  sovereigns  not  more  distinguished  by  their  elevated  rank,  than 

*  by  their  declared  reverence  for  the  obligations  of  religion/ 
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***  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  ivories  in  the  press ,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  //^Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
( post  paid )  of  the  subject,  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
ft thick  they  may  depend  noon  being  communicated  to  the  Public ,  if 
cor.siste?it  with  its  plan. 


It  is  understood  from  good  authority 
that  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  Pro¬ 
testant  Missionary  at  Canton,  and  who 
has  for  a  few  years  acted  as  Chinese 
Translator  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company’s  Factory  there,  has  now 
ready  for  the  press,  a  Chinese  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Volume  of 
Dialogues,  Chinese  and  English. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  also  in  a  course  of 
preparation  for  the  press,  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language,  in  three  parts. 
Part  1.  contains  the  Chinese  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  arranged  according  to  the  Chinese 
Keys;  founded  on  the  Imperial  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Kang-he.  Part  II.  Has  the 
Chinese  arranged  alphabetically,  with 
a  short  definition  in  English.  Part  III. 
Is  English  and  Chinese.  These  will 
form  three  or  four  folio  volumes. 

The  Grammar  and  Dialogues  have 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  Cha¬ 
racters  in  the  Manderin  dialect,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
Alphabet  in  the  English  language.  They 
have  also  both  a  free  and  a  verbal  ren¬ 
dering  of  each  phrase,  sentence,  and 
example,  employed  in  illustration.  To 
the  Grammar  is  added  a  Chapter  on  the 
Dialect  of  Canton. 

The  Dictionary  proceeds  on  the  same 
plan  with  respect  to  pronunciation  and 
definition;  and  if  the  life  and  health  of 
Mr.  Morrison  be  continued,  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  will  be  completed  at  no  distant 
period. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  arc  re¬ 
printing  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
Esq.  from  the  original  edition,  which 
is  now  exceedingly  rare.  Also  Trans¬ 
lations  from  Anacreon,  Bion,  Moschus, 
&c.  By  the  same  Autiior,  from  the 
edition  of  1651.  Only  150  copies  of 
these  two  works  will  he  printed  in  fools¬ 
cap  8vo.  to  correspond  with  Sir  Waiter 
Raleigh’s  Poems  lately  published. 


Letters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister, 
during  a  Tour  to  Paris,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  1814,  in  one  vol. 
duodecimo,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Excursion,  being  a  Portion  of 
the  Recluse,  a  Poem,  hv  William 
Wordsworth,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  late  Dr.  Alex.  Murray,  cf  Edin¬ 
burgh,  left  prepared  for  the  press,  a 
Philosophical  History  of  the  European 
Languages  ;  and  the  work  speedily  will 
be  published,  with  a  brief  memoir  of 
his  life,  in  three  octavo  volumes. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart,  wjth  engravings  from  drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  John  Smith, 
and  a  map  of  the  island,  is  printing  in 
a  royal  quarto  volume. 

Capt.  Broughton  has  in  the  press. 
Translations  from  the  Popular  Poetry  of 
the  Hindoos. 

Mr.  John  Gifford,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Pitt,  is  preparing  a  General  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present 
era,  including  a  preliminary  view  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Mr.  Wm.  Myles  has  ready  for  the 
press,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley. 

Dr.  Jameson,  of  Cheltenham,  will 
publish  a  tract,  in  a  few  days,  on  Chel¬ 
tenham  Waters  transferred  to  Reser¬ 
voirs,  and  at  the  Fountain  Head  ;  also, 
early  in  next  month,  a  third  edition, 
considerably  improved,  of  his  Treatise 
on  Cheltenham  Waters. 

Capt.  Flinders’  Voyage  to  Terra  Au¬ 
stralis,  in  1801-2-3,  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  month,  by  order  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  two  royal 
quarto  volumes,  illustrated  by  views, 
and  a  large  folio  volume  of  charts,  head¬ 
lands,  and  botanical  subjects. 
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Alex.  Walker,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
in  octavo,  three  works  that  are  intended 
to  form  one  systematic  series.  1.  A 
critical  Analysis  of  Lord  Bacon’s  Philo¬ 
sophy,  in  two  volumes.  2.  Outlines  of 
a  natural  System  of  universal  Science, 
in  three  volumes,  3.  A  natural  System 
of  the  History,  Anatomy,  and  Patho¬ 
logy  of  Man,  in  four  volutr.es. 

Mr.  E.  Baines,  of  Leeds,  is  preparing 
a  History  of  the  War,  from  the  rupture 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1803,  to  the 
establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814. 

The  Rev.  John  Evans  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  the  13th  edition  of  his 
Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the 
Christian  World,  with  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions  and  improvements. 

The  Rev.  Job  Orton’s  Discourses  on 
Practical  Subjects,  are  reprinting  in  an 
octavo  volume,  r 

An  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  Works, 
including  his  Life  by  Dr.  Kippis,  is 
printing  in  quarto,  and  will  be  published 
in  twenty  parts,  forming  five  volumes. 

in  forwardness  for  the  press,  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a  Map,  shew¬ 
ing  the  political  and  religious  changes 
that  country  has  undergone,  from  the 
founding  of  Troy  to  the  present  day,  in 
octavo. — Also,  The  Glorified  State  of 
the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  Rev.  xxi.  and 
xxii. ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Heraldry 
of  the  Bible,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the 
same,  in  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kittle,  Edinburgh. 

A  Supplement  to  the  last  edition  of 
Mr.  Bcntham’s  History  of  Eljr  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  preparing  for  the  press,  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  several  views  of  the  Church, 
Palace,  Mary  Chapel,  Sec.  &c.  after 
Drawings  by  Mr.  Buckler.  The  Work 
will  go  to  press  as  soon  as  a  number  of 
names  are  received  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  printing.  The  price  to 
subscribers  three  guineas;  which,  after 
publication,  will  be  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  it  is  intended  to  print  only  a 
small  number  of  copies. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  will  be 
published,  in  quarto,  An  Account  of  a 
Mission  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  that  country,  executed  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  Government, 


in  the  years  1809  and  1810:  in  whicli 
will  be  included  an  Account  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Settlements  on  the  Eastern 
CoaT  of  Africa,  visited  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage;  a  concise  Summary  of  late 
Occurrences  in  Arabia  Felix;  and  some 
Particulars  respecting  the  aboriginal 
African  Tribes,  extending  from  Mozam¬ 
bique  to  the  Borders  of  Egypt,  together 
with  Vocabularies  of  their  respective 
Languages.  By  Henry  Sait,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  &  c. 

***  This  Work  will  be  illustrated  by 
a  large  Sheet  Map  of  Abyssinia,  and  se¬ 
veral  Charts  laid  down  from  original 
Surveys  and  Observations  by  the  Au¬ 
thor,  together  with  twenty-four  Engra¬ 
vings  and  Etchings,  executed  by  Charles 
Heath,  Esq.  from  Drawings  taken  on  the 
spot. — A  few  copies  will  be  printed  on 
imperial  paper,  with  first  impressions  of 
the  plates. 

Ouvrage  Periodique — Mercure  Etran- 
ger,ou  Annales  de  la  Litterature  Etran- 
gere;  par  M.  M.  Langles,  Ginguene, 
Amaury-Duval,  Membres  de  l’Institut 
de  France;  Vanderbourg,  Sevelingcs, 
Durdent,  Catteau-Caileville,  ct  autres 
H'- mimes  de  Lettie-,  tant  franyais  qu’- 
etrangers. — Chaqtie  Cahier  du  Mercure 
Etrauger  contient:  1.  Des  Melanges, 
ou  morceaux  de  poesie  et  de  prose,  tra- 
duits,  soitdes  langues  espagnole,  por- 
tugaise,  italienr.c,  russe,  suedoise,  hol- 
landaise,  anglaise,  soit  de  l’arabe,  du 
persan,  etdu  grcc  moderne  ;  des  Contes 
ou  Nouvelles  traditits  de  I’une  ou  l’autre 
de  ces  langues ;  des  Dissertations  tirees 
des  Recueils  academiques,  etc.  2. 
Des  Analyses  des  principaux  Ouvrages 
de  Sciences  on  Beaux-Arts  qui  parais- 
sent  dans  !e  pays  Strangers,  les  decou- 
vertes  utiles.  3.  Une  Gazette  litteraire 
contenant  des  Notices  b  ographiques, 
des  Anecdotes,  des  Nouvelles  druma- 
tiques,  les  Seances  des  Academies,  les 
Programmes  des  Prix  proposes,  etc. — ■ 
Paris:  De  l’Jmprimerie  d’Adrien  Egron, 
37,  Rue  des  Noyers. — London :  Re¬ 
printed  May  21,  IK]  4. 

Messrs.  Black,  Parry,  and  Co. 
Leadenhall-street,  are  appointed  by  the 
Proprietors  to  receive  Subscriptions  i» 
Eng  I  au  <L 
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An.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

An  Account  of  the  Grubber;  an  in¬ 
strument  recently  introduced  into  East 
Loth  an,  for  pulverising  the  ground,  and 
dimin  ,'hing  the  expense  of  cultivation  ; 
with  an  engraving,  a  description  of  the 
improved  construction,  and  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  advantages  attending  it. 
Drawn  up  at  the  desiieof  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  By  John  Shirreff. 
$vo.  Is.  (3d. 

BOTANY. 

The  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Lin- 
nean  System  of  Botany.  Illustrated  by 
select  specimens  of  Foreign  and  Indigen¬ 
ous  Plants.  Containing  a  series  of 
plants,  with  appropriate  botanical  de- 
oCiiptions,  illustrative  of  the  twenty- 
four  classes  and  orders  of  Linnaeus; 
with  a  clear  elucidation  of  his  system. 
The  whole  work  to  be  comprised  in  26 
parts,  containing  240  piates.  Part  I, 
royal  8vo.  4s. ;  coloured  6s. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Hprmes  Scythicus ;  or,  the  Radi- 
«al  Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  to  the  Gothic;  illustrated 
from  the  Morea-Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Francic,  Alemannic,  Suio  Gothic,  Is- 
landic,  8cc.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Hstorical  Proofs  of 
the  Scythian  Origin  of  the  Greek*.  By 
John  Jamieson,  D.D.  F.  R  S.E.  F.S.A.S. 
Author  of  an  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  Seotish  Language,  Sec.  Svo.  12s. 
bds. 

EDUCATION. 

'Rules  for  Pronouncing  and  Reading 
the  French  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
Israel  Worsley.  12mo.  2*.  bound. 

Syntactical  Examinaton;  oi,  Ques¬ 
tions  ud  Examples  adapted  to  the  Syn¬ 
tax  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  12ino.  2s. 
bound.' 

history. 

A  L  ter  ary  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  comprehending  an  Account  of 
the  State  of  Learning,  from  the  close 
of  tin  mgn  of  Augustus  to  its  revival  in 
the  Filteerith  Century.  Bv  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Berington.  4to,  21.  2s.  bds. 


MATHEMATICS. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry; 
containing  the  fi  rst  Six  Books  of  Euclid, 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  To  which  are  added. 
Book  VII,  including  several  important 
Propositions  which  are  not 'in  Euclid  ; 
and  Book  VIII,  consisting  of  Practical 
Geometry  ;  also  Book  IX,  of  Planes  and 
their  Intersections  ;  and  Book  X,  of  the 
Geometry  of  Solids.  By  Thomas  Keith, 
Svo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

Forms  for  the  Ready  Calculation  of 
the  Long  tude,  with  the  Tables  published 
by  Joseph  de  Mendoza  Rios,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
folio,  4s.  sewed. 

MEDICINE  AND  CHIRURGERY. 

A  Practical  Account  of  the  Fever 
commonly  called  the  Bilious  Remittent, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Ships  and  Hospi¬ 
tals  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  with 
Cases  and  Dissections :  to  which  are 
added,  Facts  and  Observations  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Treatment  of  Fever  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  comprehending  the  History  of 
Fever  in  the  Fleet,  during  the  years 
1 S 1 0,  1811,  IS  12,  3  813,  and  of  the 

Gibraltar  and  Carthagena  Fevers.  By 
William  Burnett,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Fleet,  Sec.  8vo.  10s  6d.  bds. 

An  Index  to  the  Anatomical,  Medical 
Chirurgical,  and  Physiological  Papers 
contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
from  1665  to  1813;  chronologically  and 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  br:ef  expla¬ 
natory  remarks.  4to.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

T.ectuieson  Inflammation;  exhibiting 
a  View  of  the  general  Doctrines,  Patho¬ 
logical  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sur- 
g  ry.  By  John  Thompson,  M.  D. 
F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Svo.  14s.  bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mitigation  o  Slavery  ;  a  Work  truly 
worthy  ot  the  Consideration  of  West 
I  'dia  Planters  and  others.  Part  I.  con¬ 
tains  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  late  Hon. 
Joshua  Steele,  Member  of  his  Majesty’s 
Council  in  Barbados,  describing  the 
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steps  by  which,  to  his  own  great  profit, 
he  raised  the  slaves  on  his  own  sugar 
plantations  nearly  to  the  condition  of 
hired  servants;  and  containing  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Slave  Laws,  &.c.  Part 
11.  consists  of  Letters  to  Thomas  Clark¬ 
son,  Esq.  proving  that  bought  Slaves, 
who  do  not  keep  up  their  number  by 
birth,  never  refund  their  purchase- 
money  ;  and  showing  the  great  success 
of  the  plough,  &c.  See.  By  William 
Dickson,  LE  D.  formerly  Secretary  to 
the  late  Hon.  Ed.  Hay,  Governor  of 
Barhadoes.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

Thoughts  on  various  Charitable  and 
other  Institutions,  and  on  the  best  Mode 
of  conducting  them.  To  wluch  is  sub¬ 
joined,  an  Address  to  the  Females  of  the 
rising  Generation.  By  Catharine  Cappe. 
3s. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Na¬ 
tural  History  Society,  with  19  Engrav¬ 
ings,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  for  the  Years 
1811,  12,  and  13.  8vo.  12s.  bds.  Vol.  I. 
of  the  above  Work  may  be  bad,  11.  Is. 
bds. 

The  Second  Part  of  Larkington, 
Allen,  and  Co.’s  Catalogue  of  Books, 
for  the  year  1814.  This  Part  of  the 
Catalogue  contains  a  very  large  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  and 
Tracts,  many  of  them  in  Black  Letter; 
together  with  some  Manuscripts,  and 
the  Classes,  Astrology-— Witchcraft — 
Poetry,  including  the  Drama — Archi¬ 
tecture,  Drawing,  and  Sculpture — 
Music— 'Mathematics — Natural  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philosophy — Greek  and 
Latin  Classics— 'and  Translations  of  the 
Classics.  Is.  6d. 

The  First  Part  of  this  Catalogue  may 
yet  be  bad,  containing  History,  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Topography,  Voyages,  Tra¬ 
vels,  &c.  Is.  6d. 

The  First  Part  of  a  General  Catalogue 
of  valuable  and  rare  Old  Books,  which 
Part  consists  of  about  one  thousand  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
principally  the  best  or  rarest  editions, 
now  selling  at  the  prices  affixed  to  each, 
by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Brown,  Paternoster-row.  Is. 

Debates  at  the  East  India  House,  in  a 
General  Court  of  Proprietors  h^ld  on 
Wednesday,  the  5th  of  April,  1814,  by 
adjournment,  relative  to  the  Expe¬ 
diency  of  granting  an  Augmentation  to 
the  Salary  of  the  Directors.  By  the 
Editor  of  the  former  Debates.  3s.  6d. 

Explanations  and  Emendations  of  some 
Passages  in  the  Text  of  Sbakspeare,  and 


of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Dedicated 
to  John  P.  Kemble,  Esq.  By  Martino* 
Scriblerus.  price  2s.  fid. 

A  New  System  of  Teaching  the  Art 
of  Writing,  illustrated  by  Plates,  con¬ 
taining  a  curious  Classification  of  the 
Letters,  and  combining  a  uniform  neat¬ 
ness  of  English  Manuscript.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  By  J.  Carstairs.  8vo. 
12s.  bds. 

Review  of  the  Discussions  relating  to 
the  Oporto  Wine  Company.  8vo.  2s.  fid. 

Number  I.  to  be  continued  Quarterly, 
of  The  Inquirer ;  or,  Literary  Miscel¬ 
lany.  Contents :  On  Miscellaneous 
Reading — Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  dis¬ 
tinguished — on  Funeral  Orations — on 
the  Translation  of  Dead  Languages — 
History  of  Painting  in  this  Country — 
British  Institution — Haydon’s  Picture — * 
Progress  of  the  English  Drama — on  the 
Character  of  Hamlet — Memoirs  of  the' 
Family  of  the  Ptolemies — and  Political 
Retrospect — interspersed  with  Humo¬ 
rous  Pieces  and  Poetrjr.  8vo.  4s. 

Rosanne;  or,  a  Father’s  Labour  Lost. 
Pv  Lcetitia  Matilda  Hawkins.  3  vols, 
8vo.  11.  7s.  bds. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  The  Coun¬ 
tess  and  Gertrude ;  or,  Modes  of 
Discipline.  The  Second  Edition,  in  4 
vols.  Svo.  11.16s.  bds. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Cossacks, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Faith  and  Customs 
of  the  Greek  Church  ;  ornamented  with 
an  Engraving  of  Alex.  Zemlenutin,  the 
Cossack  who  lately  visited  London.  By 
Samuel  Kittle.  Is. 

Pinkerton’s  New  Modern  Atlas,  the 
Eighteenth  Number,  containing  Maps 
of  Africa,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Bri¬ 
tish  Possessions  in  North  America. 
II.  Is. 

POE'IRV. 

Ariadne:  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parts. 
By  Edward  Lord  Thurlow.  8vo.  4s» 
sewed. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translated 
into  English  Verse,  with  Notes  and  Il¬ 
lustrations.  By  Charles  Badham,  M.D. 
Physician  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  &e.  &c.  8vo.  14s. 
bds. 

The  Orphans ;  or,  the  Battle  of  Ne- 
vil’s  Cross:  a  Metrical  Romance,  in 
Five  Cantos.  12mo.  7s.  fid.  bds. 

'Annin ius ;  or,  the  Deliverance  of 
Germany ;  a  Tragedy.  By  Charles 
Knight,  fypJscap  Svo.  4s.  bds. 
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Terrors  of  Imagination,  and  other 
Poems.  By  John  William  Smith, 
foolscap  8vo.  6s.  bound, 

Marion  of  Drymnagh  ;  a  Tale  of  Erin, 
iu  Two  Cantos.  By  Mathew  Weld 
Harts tonge,  Esq.  Svo.  7s.  bds. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Political  Memento  ;  or,  Extracts 
from  the  Speeches,  during  the  last  Six 
Years,  of  near  a  Hundred  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  on  the  Policy,  Conduct, 
and  probable  Result  of  the  War.  By  a 
Parliamentary  Reporter.  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

The  Importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hofie,  as  a  Colony  to  Great  Britain, 
independently  of  the  Advantages  it  pos¬ 
sesses  as  a  Military  and  Naval  Station, 
and  the  Key  to  our  Territorial  Posses¬ 
sions  in  Ind.a,  offered  for  Consideration. 
By  Richard  Barnard  Fisher,  Esq.  3s. 

THEOLOGY  AND  SACRED  LITERATURE. 

Robertson’s  Compendious  Hebrew 
Dictionary  ;  corrected  and  improved  by 
Nahum  Joseph,  Teacher  of  Hebrew. 
Jo  which  are  added,  a  Vocabulary  of 
Hebrew  Primitives  in  English  and  He¬ 
brew  •  and  Tables  of  Chronology  and 
Antiquities.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed 
an  easy  method  of  reading  Hebrew 
without  Points  and  with  Points.  l2mo. 
14s.  bds. 

Selecta  Loca  ex  Prophetis  aliisque 
Libris  Veteris  Testamenti  ad  Messiam 
in  primis  pertinentia,  Hebraice,  una 
cum  Eorundem  Locorum  Versione 
Grajca  LXX.  Locisque  Parallelis  Novi 
Testamenti.  12mo.  Is. 

The  Substance  of  a  Discourse  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Abbey  Church  in  Bath,  on 
Thursday,  the  81st  of  March,  1814,  be¬ 
fore  the  District  Committee  established 
in  that  City ;  giving  a  Churchman’s 
Reasons  for  declining  a  Connexion  with 
the  Bible  Society  .  and  most  respectfully 
•addressed  to  the  Parent  “  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.”  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon 
of  Sarum.  Is.  6d. 

A  \  aledietory  Address  delivered  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  on  Tues- 
c.ay,  May  17,  1814,  at  their  house  in 
Bartlett  s-buildings,  London,  by  the 
Right  Rev .  Father  in  God,  George 
Henry  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the 
name  of  the  Society,  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  in  God,  ihomas  Fanshaw,  Lord 
Bishop  ol  Calcutta,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  India;  together  with  his 
JLvrdship’s  Reply.  Is. 


The  Hand  of  God  acknowledged  in  the 
Punishment  of  unjust  and  oppressive 
Ambition:  Two  Discourses,  delivered 
in  George’s  Meeting  House,  Exeter,  on 
the  17ih  and  24th  of  April,  1814.  By 
Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.  Is.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey, 
January  19,  1814,  on  his  designation  as 
a  Christian  Missionary  to  India.  By 
Robert  Hall,  M.  A.  of  Leicester.  2s. 

An  Account  of  the  Revival  of  the 
Work  of  God  in  the  County  of  Corn¬ 
wall ;  with  Advice  to  young  Converts ; 
to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  some  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  C. 
Val.  Le  Grice’s  Sermon  on  Revivalism, 
preached  at  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Pen¬ 
zance.  By  the  Rev  .  John  Riles.  Svo. 
Is. 

No.  VII.  of  Kittle’s  Critical  and 
Practical  Letters  on  the  Apocalyptical 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
Svo.  Is.  l2mo.  6d. 

No.  VIII.  or  a  Lecture  on  Rev.  i. 
to  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Seven  Churches,  with  a 
small  Map.  Svo.  Is.  l2mo.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Eiba  ;  trans¬ 
late;!  from  the  French  of  M.  Arseune 
Thiebaultde  Bernaud,  Emeritus  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Class  of  Literature,  History, 
and  Antiquities,  in  the  Italian  Academy, 
&c.  illustrated  by  a  Map. 

Letters  from  Holland,  during  a  Tour 
from  Harwich  to  Heivoetsiuys,  Brill, 
Rotterdam,  Delft,  Hague,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  &c.  describing 
these  different  Places,  with  a  Statement 
of  the  Population,  and  Tables  of  Ex¬ 
change  in  Dutch  and  English  Money, 
with  the  Sterling  Value  of  the  French 
Coins.  l2mo.  3s.  fid.  sewed. 

Letters  on  India.  By  Maria  Grahnm, 
Author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
India.  8vo.  14s.  sewed. 

Picture  of  Paris  ;  being  a  Complete 
Guide  to  ali  the  Public  Buildings,  Places 
of  Amusement,  and  Curiosities  in  that 
Metropolis;  accompanied  with  Six  dif¬ 
ferent  Routes  from  the  Coast  to  Paris; 
describing  every  thing  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  Journey,  and  including 
Posting  Regulations,  Distances  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Miles,  &e.  with  full  Directions  to 
Strangers  on  their  first  Arrival  in  the 
Capital.  Embellished  with  a  correct 
Map  of  the  various  Routes,  a  Plan  of 
Paris,  Views  of  Public  Buildings,  and 
other  interesting  Plates.  8vo.  6s.  bJs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

***  We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the  following 
obliging  communication  from  the  Rev.  Thos.  Scott: — 

t 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 

SIR, 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Hale’ s  pamphlet,  on  the  Means  of  Preventing  Female  Prosti¬ 
tution,  (an  high i y  important  subject,)  you  mention  the  Lock  Hospital,  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  similar  in  kind  to  the  Magdalene,  and  the  London  Female  Penitentiary. — As 
this  is  in  some  respects  an  erroneous  statement,  I  thought  you  would  not  be  averse 
to  receive  more  accurate  information  from  one,  who  was  for  above  seventeen  years 
Visiting  Chaplain  of  that  Hospital. 

The  Lock  Hospital  has  for  its  avowed  object,  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease; 
and  more  male  patients  are  cured  than  female.  But  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  pat  ents,  while  under  cure,  is  a  part  of  the  design.  When,  however,  a  cure  is 
effected,  they  are  discharged,  without  further  aid  ;  and  I  apprehend,  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruct  on  is  more  successful  among  the  male,  than  the  female  patients. 

The  hopelessness  of  my  exertions  as  to  the  latter,  when  no  place  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  those,  who  appeared  penitent,  was  provided,  induced  me  to  attempt  inte¬ 
resting  my  pious  and  benevolent  friends,  in  the  case;  and  about  A.  D.  1788,  an 
Asylum  was  provided,  for  female,  patients,  whi  n  discharged  from  the  Hosp  tai,  who 
appeared  disposed  to  forsake  their  evil  courses.  'I  his  is  called  ‘‘The  Lock  Asy¬ 
lum,”  and  is  supported,  as  a  separate  charity,  by  a  separate  subscription.  This  iu- 
deed  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Magdalene,  and  the  London  Penitentiary  :  and  1  trust 
many  instances  of  that  kind  of  usefulness,  which  you  so  affectingly  describe,  ha’-e 
crowned  the  obscure  and  feeble  attempt ;  but  its  funus  have  generally  been  too  low 
to  attempt  much. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

THOS.  SCOTT. 
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The  Title,  Contents,  and  Index  to  Vol.  L  of  the  New  Series  will  be  given  in 
©ur  next  Number.  The  Publisher  exceedingly  rtgrets  the  <!«•! ay  which  has  occurred 
in  furnishing  those  belonging  to  the  preceding  Volume,  for  w  hich,  however,  he  is  not 
responsible. 
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Art.  I.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Reverend  Theophilus  Lindsey ,  AM.  In* 
eluding  a  Brief  Analysis  of  his  Works;  together  with  Anecdotes 
and  Letters  of  eminent  Persons,  his  Friends  and  Correspondents: 
also,  a  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine 
in  England  and  America.  By  Thomas  Belsham,  Minister  of  the 
Chapel  in  Essex-street,  Sxo.  pp.  xxiv.  514.  price  14s.  Johnson 
1812. 

As  the  life  of  Mr.  Lindsey  is  evidently  adopted  &s  a 
vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  Socinian  sentiments,  we 
shall  he  excused  for  being'  more  copious  in  our  remarks  upon 
it  than  the  biography  of  a  man  of  such  extreme  mediocrity 
of  talents,  could  otherwise  possibly  justify.  If  a  zealous  at¬ 
tachment  to  any  system  of  opinions,  can  be  supposed  to  be 
aided  by  its  association  with  personal  reputation,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  finding  Mr.  Lindsey’s  fondness  for  Socinianism 
so  ardent  and  so  persevering,  inasmuch  as  tire  annals  of  re¬ 
ligion  scarcely  furnish  an  instance  of  a  celebrity  acquired  so 
entirely  by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  creed.  Luther  and 
Calvin  would  have  risen  to  distinction,  in  all  probability,  if 
the  Reformation  had  never  been  beard  of ;  while  the  existence 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lindsev,  would  not  have  been  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  parish,  had  he  not,  under  a  pe¬ 
culiar  combination  of  circumstances,  embraced  the  tenets  of 
Hoc  in  us. 

His  reputation  is  altogether  accidental  and  factitious. 
Though  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  with  one  exception,  are 
marked  by  no  striking  peculiarities,  yet,  by  the  help  of  # 
great  deal  of  adventitious  matter,  Mr.  B.  has  contrived  to  make 
it  the  groundwork  of  n  bulky,  and  not  unen  ter  tabling  volume. 
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disfigured,  however,  throughout,  hy  that  languid  and  inelegant 
verbosity,  which  characterizes  all  his  compositions.  It  must 
be  confessed,  Mr.  Belsham  has  taken  care  in  this  work  to 
exhibit  himself  as  no  ascetic,  no  religious  enthusiast,  but 
<juite  a  man  of  the  world,  not  by  lively  delineation  of  its 
manners  and  foibles,  still  less  by  a  development  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  mankind  are  actuated  ;  but  by  such  a  profusion 
of  compliments  bestowed  on  men  of  rank  and  title,  and 
so  perfect  a  prostration  before  secular  grandeur,  as  has  never 
been  paralleled,  we  suspect,  in  a  Christian  Divine.  At  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  human  life,  this  philosopher  ap¬ 
pears  awed  and  planet-struck,  and  utterly  incapable  of  exer¬ 
cising  that  small  portion  of  discrimination  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  him.  Every  nobleman  or  statesman  he  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  introduce,  is  uniformly  ushered  in  with  a  splendid 
retinue  of  gorgeous  epithets,  in  which  there  are  as  little  taste 
and  variety  as  if  they  had  been  copied  verbatim  from  the  rolls 
at  the  Herald’s  office.  Orators  of  pre-eminent  powers,  together 
with  virtuous  and  enlightened  noblemen,  meet  us  at  every 
turn,  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  so  much 
of  the  decoration  and  splendour  of  this  mortal  scene,  in  so 
close  contact  with  the  historical  details  of  unitarianism.  We 
have  long  remarked  the  eagerness  of  Socinians  to  emblazon 
their  system  by  associations  with  learning,  rank,  and  fashion, 
but  on  no  other  occasion  have  we  seou  this  humour  carried  so 
far  as  in  these  memoirs. 

The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Lindsey’s  life  arc  the  following. 
He  was  bom,  June  ‘20, 17*23,  at  Middlewieh,  in  Cheshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  mercer  in  respectable  circumstances,  but 
was  afterwards  reduced  by  misfortunes.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Spencer,  was  distantly  related  to  the  Marl¬ 
borough  family,  and,  previously  to  her  marriage,  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  family  of  Frances,  Countess  of  1  luntingdou  :  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  considerable  intimacy  that  continued 
for  some  years,  with  the  celebrated  Selina,  Countess  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  who  married  the  son  of  that  Lady.  Under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Ann  Hastings,  Mr.  Lindsey 
was  educated  first  at  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middlewieh,  whence  he  was  removed  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  master  of  the  free  grammar 
school  in  that  town,  who  is  represented  as  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  learning  and  piety.  His  vacations  were  usually 
spent  at  the  mansion  of  his  noble  patronesses  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Leeds,  during  the  life  of  Lady  Betty  Hastings,  and, 
after  her  decease,  at  Ashby  Place,  near  Ashby  de  la  Zoucli,  in 
Leicestershire,  where  Lady  Ann  then  fi*£d  her  residence* 
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In  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  May  21,  1711,  he  was  admitted 
a  student  at  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  where  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  credit  in  his  academical  exercises,  and  behaved  with 
such  exemplary  propriety  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  thought  fit  to  entrust  him 
with  the  care  of  his  grandson,  a  youth  of  fifteen.  He  Was 
elected  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  in  April,  1747.  Having 
been  ordained  by  Bishop  Gibson,  he  was,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Lady  Ann  Hastings,  presented  to  a  chapel  in  Spital-square, 
by  Sir  (  ieorge  Wheeler.  In  a  short  time  after  his  settle¬ 
ment  in  London,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  received  him  into 
his  house  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplain.  He  continued 
after  the  decease  of  that  Nobleman,  to  reside  some  time  with 
the  Dutchess  dowager,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Hertford,  and,  at  her  request,  he  accompanied  her  grand¬ 
son,  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  about  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  where  he  continued  two  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  he  brought  back  his  noble  pupil  improved  both 
in  his  health  and  learning.  From  this  distinguished  per¬ 
sonage,  he  continued  to  receive  attentions  and  favours  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Immediately  after  his  return  from  the* 
continent,  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Kirkby  Whiske,  in  the  North 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  at  first  under  condition  to  resign  it 
when  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  should  come  of 
age,  but  this  young  man  dying  a  short  time  afterwards,  it 
was  given  to  Mr.  Lindsey  unconditionally  in  the  usual  form. 
In  this  very  retired  situation,  Mr.  Lindsey  continued  about 
three  years  ;  and  during  his  residence  in  Yorkshire,  lie  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Archdeacon  Blackbufiie  at 
Richmond  :  a  circurhstance  which  led  to  important  conse¬ 
quences,  and  to  which  he  was  indebted  under  Providence  for 
the  most  important  blessing  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1756,  at  the  request'  of  the  Huntingdon  family, 
he  resigned  the  living  of  Kirkby  Whiske,  for  the  living  of 
Piddletown,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Karl 
of  Huntingdon.  In  this  place  lie  lived  seven  years ;  and  in 
1760,  married  Miss  Elsworth,  the  step-daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Blackburne,  a  lady  whose  principles  were  congenial  with  his 
own,  and  who  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  superior  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  of  exalted  virtue.  It  was  during  his  residence 
in  that  situation  that  he  first  began  to  entertain  scruples  con¬ 
cerning  the  lawfulness  of  trinitarian  worship:  and  of  his  con¬ 
tinuing  to  officiate  in  the  established  church,  it  appears  he 
had  from  his  early  youth  disapproved  of  some  things  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  Seme  years  afterwards,  these  doubts 
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were  matured  into  a  full  conviction  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
was  an  erroneous  tenet,  and  that  the  Father  was  the  sole  object 
of  worship  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  while  in  Dorsetshire,  he 
took  some  previous  steps  with  a  view  to  quitting  his  preferment 
in  the  church.  In  the  year  1762,  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
he  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  the  place  of  chaplain  to  his 
Grace ;  which,  from  the  preference  he  gave  to  a  retired  situa¬ 
tion,  he  declined.  An  opportunity  occurring  the  year  following 
of  exchanging  his  living  for  that  of  Catterick  in  Yorkshire,  he 
made  the  exchange  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  society  of  Arclu- 
deacon  Blackburne  and  his  family,  who  lived  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  JBelsham  justly  remarks,  it 
may  appear  singular  that  Mr.  Lindsey  could  submit  to  that 
renewed  subscription,  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  his%in- 
duction  to  a  new  living. 

*  And  the  case,’  he  adds,  *  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
many  clergymen,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  their  opi¬ 
nions,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  articles,  would  never  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  most  valuable  preferment,  subscribe  them  again, 
though  while  they  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolested,  they  did 
not  perceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  retire  from  the  church.’  p.  17. 

The  extreme  want  of  candour  and  sincerity  evinced  by  such 
conduct,  is  very  unsatisfactorily  apologized  for  by  Mr.  Lindsey, 
and  is  very  gently  reproved  by  Mr.  Belsham.  The  principal 
plea  alleged  by  Mr.  L.  in  defence  of  himself,  is,  that  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  officiate  in  the  forms  of  the  liturgy,  his  renewed  sub¬ 
scription  gave  him  little  concern,  since  he  considered  himself, 
every  time  lie  used  the  liturgy,  as  virtually  repeating  his  sub¬ 
scription.  At  length,  he  brought  himself,  he  says,  to  consider 
the  trinitarian  forms  in  the  liturgy,  and  the  invocations  at  the 
entrance  of  the  litany,  as 

*  A  threefold  representation  of  the  one  God,  the  Father,  govern¬ 
ing  all  things  by  himself'  and  by  his  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  as  a  three¬ 
fold  way  of  addressing  him  as  a  Creator,  and  original  benevolent 
cause  of  all  things,  as  Redeemer  of  mankind  by  his  Son,  and  their 
Sanctifier  by  his  Holy  Spirit,’  p.  23. 

How  far  he  was  influenced  by  mercenary  considerations  in  re¬ 
taining  his  station  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  much  collusion  and  impious  pre¬ 
varication  in  this  affair,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  ;  nor  is 
there  any  species  of  simulation  or  dissimulation  in  religion, 
which  might  not  be  justified  on  pretences  equally  plausible  :  and 
when  we  recollect  that  Mr.  L.  persisted  in  that  conduct  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  years,  we  shall  ligd  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  him,  as  that 
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prodigy  of  virtue,  which  Mr.  Belsham  represents  him.  4  He 
must  be  a  severe  moralist,’  says  Mr.  B.  4  whom  such  a  con¬ 
cession  does  not  satisfy.’  And  what  is  this  concession  that  is 
to  stop  every  mouth,  and  to  convert  censure  into  praise?  We 
will  give  it  in  Mr.  L.’s  own  words  :  it  is  this — 

4  Not,’  says  he>  *  that  I  now  justify  myself  therein.  Yea,  rather 
I  condemn  myself.  But  as  I  have  humble  hope  of  the  divine  for¬ 
giveness,  let  not  men  be  too  rigid  in  their  censures.’  p.  24. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  confession  of  conduct  ex¬ 
tremely  criminal  in  terms  of  lighter  reprehension,  but  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  B.  the  merit  of  repentance  so  much 
exceeds  the  moral  turpitude  of  transgression,  that  the  faintest 
indications  of  it  transport  him  with  admiration.  For  our  parts, 
were  we  not  awrare  of  the  tendency  of  Socinianism  to  produce  a 
most  attenuated  conception  of  the  evil  of  sin,  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  such  insincerity  and  impiety  deplored  in 
the  strongest  language  of  penitential  sorrow".  As  we  wish 
however  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  real  virtues  of  Mr.  L.  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  himself  while  he  wras  rector  of  Catterick. 

*  No  sooner  was  he  settled,’  says  his  biographer,  4  in  his  new  situ¬ 
ation,  than  he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity,  in  his  extensive 
and  populous  parish ,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister. 
He  regularly  officiated  twice  on  the  Sunday  in  his  parish  church,  and 
in  the  interval  between  the  services  he  catechised  young  people.  He 
visited  the  sick,  he  relieved  the  poor,  he  established  and  supported 
charity-schools  for  the  children,  he  spent  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  feeding  the  hungry,  in  clothing  the  naked,  in  providing  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  diseased,  and  in  purchasing  and  distributing  books  for 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant.  In  his  domestic  arrangements,  the 
greatest  economy  was  observed,  that  he  and  his  excellent  lady  might 
have  the  greater  surplus  to  expend  in  liberality  and  charity  ;  for  it 
was  a  rule  with  him  to  lay  up  nothing  from  the  income  of  his 
living.*  p.  26. 

This  is,  unquestionably,  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  character 
of  an  exemplary  Christian  pastor.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
considerable  success  attended  his  labours.  On  this  head  he 
contents  himself  with  expressing  a  faint  hope,  that  some  of 
the  seed  he  had  sowed,  might  not  be  lost. 

In  this  situation  he  continued  ten  years,  till  a  dangerous  fit  of 
sickness  roused  his  conscience,  and  rendered  his  continuance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions  insupportable. 
\V  e  are  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that  sacri¬ 
fice  which  Mr.  Lindsey  tardily  and  reluctantly  made  to  the 
claims  of  conscience  ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  that 
a  measure  to  which  ho  was  forced  in  order  to  quell  the  appre** 
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hensions  tic  most  justly  entertained  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  after  a  system  of  prevarication  persisted  in  for  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  years,  should  be  extolled  in  terms  which  cun  only 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  instances  of  heroic  virtue.  To 
prefer  the  surrender  of  certain  worldly  advantages  to  a  per¬ 
severance  in  conduct  highly  criminal,  evinces  a  mind  not  ut¬ 
terly  insensible  to  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  and  nothing 
more.  Our  admiration  must  be  reserved  for  a  higher  species  of 
excellence  ; — for  an  adherence  to  the  side  of  delicacy  and  honour, 
where  many  plausibilities  might  be  urged  to  the  contrary  ;  or  a 
resolute  pursuit  of  the  path  of  virtue,  when  it  is  obstructed  by 
the  last  extremities  of  evil  Mr.  Lindsey  renounced,  it  is  true, 
a  respectable  and  lucrative  situation  in  the  church,  rather  than 
continue  any  longer  in  the  practice  of  what  lie  considered  as 
idolatry.  But  he  Avas  unincumbered  with  a  family  :  he  pos¬ 
sessed  some  personal  property,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
several  great  and  noble  personages,  who  were  never  likely  to 
siifier  him  to  sink  into  absolute  poverty.  He  merely  descended 
to  the  level  where  many  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  greatest  of 
men,  have  chosen  to  place  themselves,  and  where  his  friend  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  talents  would  have  commanded  any  preferment 
in  the  church,  cliche,  from  ap  attachment  to  the  same  princi¬ 
ples,  to  remain  for  life.  We  approve  his  resignation  of  his 
hying,  hut  we  confess  we  are  more  disposed  to  wonder  that  he 
(Could  recop oiifg  jtdgjsjejf  to  continue  iu  his  situation  so  long,  than 
that  he  should  Le;-  himself  compelled  to  quit  it  at  last. 

This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1773  ;  alter  which  he  came 
to  London,  and  a  plan  was  soon  set  on  foot  for  opening  a  chapel 
for  him  in  the  metropolis,  where  retaining  the  use  of  a  liturgy, 
modified  agreeably  to  his  views,  he  might  promulgate  the  tenets 
of  Soeinus.  Many  persons,  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  both  of  the 
establishment  and  among  the  dissenters,  aided  the  undertaking, 
among  whom  are  particularly  enumerated  the  following ;  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  Dr.  Price,  Samuel  Shore,  Esq.  of  Norton  Hall, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Robert  Newton,  Esq.  of  Norton  House,  in 
the  same  village. 


These  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  others,  entered  into  a 
subscription,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  procuring  and  fitting  iq>  his  chapel.  The  place  fixed 
upon  for  this  grand  experiment,  was  a  room  in  Essex  House, 
Essex  Street,  which  having  before  been  used  as  an  auction- 
room,  was  capable,  at  a  moderate  expense,  of  being  turned  into 
a  convenient  place  of  worship.  Here  Mr.  L,  introduced  his 
improved  liturgy,  formed  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  Dr, 
Clarke’s,  but  with  such  variations  as  corresponded  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  his  views  from  those  of  that  celebrated  Divine.  From 
*his  period,  the  life  of  Mr.  L.  proceeds  in  a  very  equable  anti  uni- 
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form  course,  with  lit  le  worthy  of  remark,  besides  the  various 
publications  to  which  the  system  he  had  adopted  gave  birth  ; 
and  over  the  congregation  formed  in  Essex  Street,  he  continued 
to  preside  till  his  70th  year,  when  he  thought  lit  to  retire  from 
a  pi  blic  station  :  after  which  he  lived  sixteen  years,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  was  judged  to  he  a  pressure 
of  the  brain,  and  expired  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  Such  are 
the  outlines  of  a  narrative  which  Mr.  Be  Is  ham  has  contrived  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  upwards  of  live  hundred  octavo  pages.  It  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  follow  the  biographer  through  his  boundless 
excursions,  or  to  criticise  every  remark  which  appears  to  us 
justly  obnoxious  to  censure.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
selecting  a  few  passages,  and  making  a  few  observations,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  progress  of  Socinianisin, 
the  promotion  of  which  evidently  appears  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  the  WTiter  of  these  memoirs. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  Lindsey  from  the  established  church, 
produced  much  less  impression  than  might  have  been  expected, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  his  example  was  followed  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual  among  the  clergy,  until  Mr.  Disney,  his  brother-in-law, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  adopted  the  same  measure,  and 
afterwards  became  his  colleague  in  the  ministry.  Idle  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Soci nian  chapel  with  a  reformed  liturgy  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  is  narrated  by  our  biographer  with  the  utmost  pomp, 
as  forming  a  distinguished  epoch  in  the  annals  of  religion  ;  and 
undoubtedly  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  producing  a 
memorable  revolution  among  the  episcopalians,  but  their  expec¬ 
tations  wrere  frustrated.  The  attendance,  composed  chiefly  of 
persons  of  opulence,  (among  whom  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made 
the  principal  figure,)  was  at  no  time  very  numerous,  and  no 
similar  society  was  formed  from  among  the  members  of  the 
established  church  in  any  pari  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
utmost  that  the  efforts  of  Lindsey,  Priestley,  and  others,  effected, 
was  to  convert  the  teachers  of  Arianism  among  the  dissenters 
into  Soeinians,  who  exerted  themselves  with  tolerable  success 
to  disseminate  their  principles  in  their  respective  congregations  : 
so  that  the  boasted  triumphs  of  Socinianisin  consisted  in  sinking 
that  section  of  the  dissenting  body,  who  had  already  departed 
f  rom  the  faith,  a  few  degrees  lower  in  the  gulf  of  error.  From 
these  very  memoirs  under  consideration,  we  derive  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  the  tenets  of  Socinus,  with  respect  to 
the  nation  at  large,  have  lost  ground,  and  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  much  less  favourably  disposed  to  them  than  formerly. 
They  also  present  us  a  very  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  association  of  a  part  of  the  clergy  at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  to 
procure  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription  ;  for  which  purpose, 
agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  general  body,  on  the  6th  of 
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February,  1772,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  of  coth-* 
tnous.  The  number  of  the  petitioners  amounted  to  nearly  tw» 
hundred  and  fifty,  among  whom,  tlv  names  (lie  celebrated 
Archdeacon  Blackburne,  and  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  were  the 
most  distinguished;  Of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the 
metropolis,  we  have  a  striking  picture  in  a  letter  from  John 
Leej  afterwards  solicitor-general,  a  zealous  i’ricml  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  clergy-  4  it  will  surprise  you  who  live  in  the  country, 
(says  he),  and  Consequently  have  not  been  informed  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  metropolis,  that  t tie  Christian  religion  is  not 
thought  to  bean  object  worttiy  of  the  least  regard  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the  most  virtuous,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  thing  in  th  •  world,  td  divert  men’s  minds  from  such  frivo¬ 
lous  subjects  with  all  the  dexterity  that  can  be.  This  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration,  l  assure  you ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  (and  their  conduct  will  shew  it)  of  nine-tenths  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  I’  Allowing  for  some  slight  exaggerations 
arising  from  the  chagrin  and  vexation  of  the  writer,  it  is  still 
impossible  not  to  perceive,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  his  statement, 
that  the  parliament  were  not  in  a  disposition  to  feel  any  consci¬ 
entious  objections  to  the  repeal  of  the  articles,  and  that  if  they 
opposed  such  a  measure,  that  opposition  originated  simply  from 
the  fear  of  innovation  common  to  politicians.  The  manner  in 
which  thr  debate  was  conducted  when  the  affair  came  actually 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house,  confirms  this  conclusion. 

There  was  not  one  member  who  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
articles  i  it  was  treated  entirely  as  a  political  question,  without 
once  adverting  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  involving  a  religious 
controversy,  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  opposed  the  bringing  up  of 
the  petition,  as  it  tended  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  fortieth  article, 
which  would  be  well  worth  all  the  thirty -nine.*  With  such 
levity  and  contempt  was  the  national  creed  treated  at  that  time. 
Will  the  sturdiest  champion  of  Sociniamsm  affirm  that  a  similar 
discussion  in  the  house  of  commons,  or  in  the  upper  house,  would 
be  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  at  present  ?  or  that  there 
would  not  he  one  member  who  would  contend  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  articles  on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic  excellence 
and  verity  ?  The  fact  is,  that  through  the  seeularity  and  irreligion 
of  the  clergy,  evangelical  truth  was  nearly  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  establishment  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  that  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  established  for¬ 
mularies,  hail  succeeded  to  the  ardour  with  which  the  great 
principles  of  religion  were  embraced  at  the  Reformation. 
£’uch  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  in  a  contest 
between  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  the  former  proved  trium- 
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phant,  merely  because  it  was  already  established,  and  had 
the  plea  of  antiquity  and  prescription  in  its  favour.  Since  that 
period,  vital  religion  has  revived  in  the  national  church,  the 
Hame  of  controversy  has  been  widely  spread  ;  the  inconsistency 
of  Socinianism  with  the  scriptures,  together  with  its  genuine 
tendency  and  character,  has  been  fully  developed  it  has  lost 
the  attraction  of  noveltv  ;  it  has  revolted  the  minds  of  men  by 
its  impiety,  and  having  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  has  been 
found  wanting.  If  among  the  clergy  there  still  subsist  a  small 
remnant  who  are  attached  to  those  unscriptural  tenets,  they  are 
content  with  being  connived  at,  and  nothing  could  now  urge 
them  to  the  imprudence  of  presenting  their  claims  for  legal  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  legislature.  We  hear  nothing  of  an  intention  to 
renew  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  the  Feathers  Tavern  in 
1772. 

We  consider  this  as  a  decisive  proof  that  Socinianism  has  lost 
ground  in  the  nation,  notwithstanding  its  prevalence  in  societies 
of  a  certain  description  among  the  dissenters  :  those  who 
never  formally  renounced  the  orthodox  doctrine,  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  recent  discussions,  become  more  than  ever  attached  to 
it  ;  while  that  class  of  dissenters  who  were  already  moving  in  an 
heretical  direction,  have  reposed  in  Socinianism,  as  their  natural 
centre  of  gravity.  From  several  other  circumstances  recorded 
in  these  memoirs,  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  the  discredit  under  which  this  system  ties  at  present,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  countenance  and  indulgence  with  which  it 
was  received  thirty  or  forty  years  back.  While  Mr.  Lindsey 
was  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  quitting  his  living,  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  he  might  continue  to 
olhciate  by  making  such  alterations  in  the  public  offices  of  de¬ 
votion  as  corresponded  to  his  peculiar  views.  6  Nor  was 
there  any  ground  to  suspect,’  says  Mr.  B.,  c  that  he  would 
have  met  with  any  molestation  from  his  superiors.’  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers,  who  held  the  living  of  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  Mr. 
Disney,  for  many  years,  and  others,  did  so  without  being  called 
to  account  for  their  conduct.  We  should  be  sorry  to  express 
ourselves  with  an  improper  degree  of  confidence,  but  we  may 
venture  to  express  a  firm  persuasion,  that  such  a  silent  repeal 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  by  the  mere  authority  of  a  paro¬ 
chial  minister,  would  not  now  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed, 
or  uncensured,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  dignitaries  of 
the  church  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  distinguishing 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  would  shew  themselves  prompt  and 
eager,  as  appears  from  recent  instances.,  to  discoi  v  igc  me  open 
disavowal  of  them.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asse-  ling  that 
the  hope  of  rendering  tiie  tenets  of  the  Polish  heresiareh,  |yo- 
pular  and  prevalent  throughout  this  nation,  was  at  no  period  so 
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completely  extinguished  as  at  the  present  ;  and  from  a  certain 
air  of  despondency  which  the  Memorialist  of  Lindsey  betrays, 
amidst  ail  his  gasconades,  we  are  convinced  he  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  disposition  on  ail  occasions  to  vaunt  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  and  to  predict  with  great  confidence  the  speedy  triumph 
of  their  principles,  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  mo¬ 
dern  Socinians,  and  the  absurd  and  exaggerated  statern  its  of 
matters  o;  fact  into  which  this  propensity  betrays  them,  ire 
truly  ludicrous.  All  other  sorts  of  enthusiasts  of  whom  we  have 
either  heard  or  read,  are,  in  this  respect,  cold  and  phlegmatic 
compared  with  them.  In  numerous  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Lindsey’s  correspondents,  and  of  others,  representations  are 
made  of  numerous  and  rapid  conversions  to  Socinianism,  which 
Mr.  B.  from  a  regard  to  truth  and  decency,  finds  it  necessary  to 
correct  and  apologize  for,  as  the  effusion  of  well-intended,  but 
intemperate  zeal.  The  boast  of  success  is  almost  invariably  the 
precursor  of  a  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.,  in  which  it  is 
either  repealed,  or  qualified;  and  it  is  but  doing  him  justice  to 
say,  that  his  judgement  and  experience  have  exempted  him  from 
those  illusions  and  deceptions  of  which  his  party  have  become 
the  easy  dupes.  We  had  been  confidemly  informed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  almost  ail  the  people  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusets,  were  becoming  Socinians,  and  that  the  minis¬ 
ters,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  had  already  declared 
themselves ;  when  it  appears  from  the  unimpeachable  autho¬ 
rity  of  Mr.  Wells,  himself  a  Socinian,  and  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  that  there  is  but  one  professedly  Unitarian  chapel  throughout 
New  England,  and  so  little  sanguine  is  he  with  respect  to  the 
spread  of  that  doctrine,  that  he  strongly  deprecates  its  discus¬ 
sion,  from  a  conviction  that  it  will  issue  in  producing  among  the 
body  of  the  people,  a  more  confirmed  attachment  to  orthodoxy.* 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  extravagant  boasts  of  suc¬ 
cess,  are  not  accompanied  with  the  slightest  advertence  to  the 
moral  or  spiritual  effects,  which  the  Socinian  doctrine  produces 
on  the  character  :  this  is  a  consideration,  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
enters  into  the  mind  of  its  most  zealous  abettors,  who  appear  to 
he  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  can  but  accomplish  a  change  of  sen¬ 
timent,  however  inefficacious  to  all  practical  purposes.  Their 
converts  are  merely  proselyted  to  an  opinion,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  converted  to  God  ;  and  if  they  are  not  as  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  change  as  the  proselytes  made  by  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  it  must  he  ascribed  to  causes  totally  distinct  from  the  su¬ 
perior  excellence  of  the  tenets  which  they  have  embraced. 
They  have  been  taught  to  discard  the  worship  of  Christ,  and  to 
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abjure  all  dependanee  upon  him  as  a  Saviour:  an  admirable  pre¬ 
paration,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  a  devout  and  holy  life. 
Let  the  abettors  of  those  doctrines  produce,  if  they  can,  a  single 
instance  of  a  person  who,  in  consequence  of  embracing  them, 
was  reclaimed  from  a  vicious  to  a  virtuous  life,  from  a  neglect 
of  serious  piety  to  an  exemplary  discharge  of  its  obligations 
and  duties,  and  their  success,  to  whatever  extent  it  has  been 
realized,  would  suggest  an  argument  in  their  favour  deserving 
some  attention.  But  who  is  ignorant  that  among  the  endless 
fluctuations  of  fashions  and  opinions  recorded  in  t lie  annals  of 
religion,  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious  systems  have  flourished 
for  a  while,  and  that  Arianism,  for  instance,  which  these  men 
pr  oiess  to  abhor  almost  as  much  as  orthodoxy,  prevailed  to 
such  a'  degree  for  years,  as  to  threaten  to  become  the  prevalent 
religion  of  Christendom.*  Socinianism  can  boast  but  few  con¬ 
verts  compared  with  infidelity;  in  England,  at  least,  they  have 
gone?  hand  in  hand,  and  their  progress  has  been  simultaneous, 
derived  from  the  same  causes,  and  productive  of  the  same 
gfieets.  Shall  we  therefore  affirm  that  infidelity  is  to  be  re¬ 
jected  with  less  confidence,  because  it  possesses  in  reality  that 
to  which  Socinianjsm  only  pretends  ?  When  we  reflect  on  the 
inert  and  torpid  character  of  Sociniamsm,  it  is  surprising  any 
serious  expectation  should  be  entertained  of  its  final  triumph. 
From  innumerable  passages  in  these  memoirs,  it  appears  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  embraced  it  in  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  have  been  content  to  retain  their  situation  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  joined  in  the 
petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription,  Mr.  Lindsey 
was  the  only  person  who  made  any  sacrifice  of  emolument  to 
principle.  We  find  both  Mr.  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Belsham  inces¬ 
santly  reproaching  Unitarians  with  timidity,  in  declining  the 
avowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  former  remarking  with  just 
indignation,  that  amidst  the  multitudes  that  concurred  in  his 
views,  there  was  but  one  member  of  the  established  church  that 
afforded  him  any  pecuniary  aid  towards  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  attendant  on  the  opening  of  his  chapel.  The  avowal 
of  Socimanism  among  di  seniors,  has  rarely  been  followed  by 
worldly  privations,  and  in  the  church  of  England,  where  such 
consequences  must  have  ensued,  it  has  not  been  made.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  instances  of  Lindsey,  Jebb,  and  a  very  few  others, 
the  converts  to  Sociidanism  have  stooped  to  the  meanest  prevari¬ 
cation,  and  the  most  sacrilegious  hypocrisy,  rather  than  sacrifice 
their  worldly  emolument  and  honours.  Compare  this  with  the 
conduct  of  the  puritans  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
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who,  though  the  points  at  issue  were  comparatively  trifling  and 
insignificant,  chose,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  to  encoun¬ 
ter  every  species  of  obloquy  and  distress  rather  than  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  their  conscience ;  and  learn  the  difference  between  the 
heroism  inspired  by  Christian  principle,  and  the  base  and  pu¬ 
sillanimous  spirit  of  heresy.  What  an  infatuation  to  expect  that 
a  system  which  inspires  its  votaries  with  no  better  sentiments 
and  feelings  than  are  evinced  by  these  decisive  facts,  will  ever 
become  the  prevailing  belief;  a  system  which,  while  it  militates 
against  every  page  of  revelation,  is  betrayed  by  the  selfish  timi¬ 
dity  of  its  followers  !  The  system  of  Socinus  is  a  cold  negation: 
— the  whole  secret  of  it  consists  in  thinking  meanly  of  Christ; 
and  what  tendency  such  a  mode  of  thinking  can  have  to  inspire 
elevation  or  ardour,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  If  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  a  weight  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  orthodoxy  render  it  difficult  to  shake  off  w  ithout  com¬ 
plying  with  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  infidelity  answers  the 
same  purpose  still  better,  and  possesses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
simplicity, — meaning  by  that  term  what  Socinians  generally 
mean,  the  total  absence  of  mystery. 

Great  part  of  these  memoirs  are  occupied  in  giving  a  copious 
analysis  of  Mr.  L.’s  publications,  which  possessing  no  intrinsic 
merit,  nor  having  excited  more  than  a  temporary  interest,  it 
would  be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers  to  suppose 
they  could  derive  either  entertainment  or  instruction  from  seeing 
them  abridged.  Of  Mr.  Lindsey,  considered  as  a  writer,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  measure  of  intellect  he  displays, 
is  the  most  ordinary,  and  that  lie  was  not  possessed  of  the 
power,  in  its  lowest  degree,  of  either  inventing  what  was  rare, 
or  embellishing  what  was  common.  He  was  perspicuous  be¬ 
cause  he  contented  himself,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  com¬ 
mon-place  thoughts  ;  he  was  simple,  because  be  aspired  to  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  convey  Ins  meaning  in  intelligible  terms, 
without  the  least  conception  of  force,  elegance,  or  harmony. 
Though  his  writings  are  replete  with  professions  of  unbounded 
liberality  and  candour,  it  is  evident,  from  his  treatment  of  31  r.  Ro¬ 
binson  of  Cambridge,  that  be  was  indulgent  only  towards  those 
who  approached  nearer  to  infidelity  than  himself.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  splenetic  and  acrimonious  than  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  that  ingenious  author’s  ‘  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,’  who,  in  return  for  compliments  and  condescensions 
which,  however  unworthy  of  the  cause  he  was  defending,  were 
sufficient  to  soften  a  Cerberus,  met  with  nothing  but  rudeness 
and  insolence.  It  Avas  truly  amusing  to  see  the  imbecility  of 
a  Lindsey  assuming  the  airs  of  a  Warburton.  Throughout  the 
Avliole  of  that  publication,  he  allccts  to  consider  Mr.  Robinson 
as  a  mere  superficial  dcclaimer ;  although  his  friend  Archdeacon 
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Blackburn e,  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  always  spoke  of  the  Plea  as  a 
most  able  and  unanswerable  performance  :  so  much  for  the  mo¬ 
desty  of  this  heretical  confessor  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Mr.  L.  to  that  oblivion  which  is  the 
infallible  destiny  of  him  and  of  his  works,  and  to  proceed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  narrative,  and  the  miscellaneous 
strictures  of  his  biographer.  In  the  first  place,  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  abatement  of  that  tone  of  arrogance  which  so  strik¬ 
ingly  characterized  his  former  publications  :  not  that  wre  ever 
expect  him  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  light  of  an  amiable  or  un¬ 
assuming  writer,  which  would  be  for  the  ^Ethiopian  to  change 
his  skin  ;  but  it  is  with  pleasure  we  remark  less  insolence  and 
dogmatism  than  he  has  displayed  on  other  occasions.  He  writes 
like  a  person  who  is  conscious  he  is  supporting  a  sinking  cause ; 
an  air  of  despondency  may  be  detected  amidst  his  efforts  to  ap¬ 
pear  gay  and  cheerful.  lie  knows  perfectly  wrcll  that  he  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  obseejuies,  not  the  triumph,  of  Socinianism  ;  and  from 
the  little  advantage  it  has  derived  from  his  former  efforts,  his 
vanity  will  not  prevent  him  from  suspecting  that  he  is  giving 
dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes. 

In  this,  as  in  all  his  former  publications,  he  evinces  a 
total  ignorance  of  human  nature,  together  with  that  propensity 
to  over-rate  the  practical  effect  of  metaphysical  theories  which 
almost  invariably  attaches  to  metaphysicians  of  an  inferior 
order.  He  who  invents  a  metaphysical  system,  which  possesses 
the  least  claims  to  public  regard,  must  have  paid  a  pro¬ 
found  attention  to  the  actual  constitution  of  human  nature. 
He  must  have  explored  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  mind,  and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  various 
phenomena  which  it  presents.  He  is  necessarily  above  his 
theory;  having  been  conducted  to  it  by  an  independent  effort 
of  thought.  He  has  not  adjusted  his  observations  to  his  hy¬ 
pothesis,  but  his  hypothesis  to  his  observations.  The  humble 
disciple,  the  implicit  admirer,  proceeds  too  often  in  a  directly 
opposite  manner.  All  he  knows  of  the  mental  constitution, 
in  its  more  intricate  movements,  he  derives  from  the  system 
prepared  to  his  hand,  which  he  adopts  with  all  its  crudities, 
and  confidently  employs  as  the  key  which  is  to  unlock  all  the 
recesses  of  nature.  Having  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  human  mind  with  a  constant  view  to  the  technical  arrange¬ 
ments  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  he  estimates  the  prac¬ 
tical  importance  of  metaphysical  theories  by  what  has  passed 
in  his  own  miftd.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  are  very  little  influenced  by  metaphysical  theories,  and 
that  even  in  minds  which  are  more  prone  to  speculation,  me¬ 
taphysical  dogmas  are  seldom  so  firmly  embraced,  or  so 
deeply  realized,  as  to  be  productive  of  important  practical 
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effects.  The  advocate  of  necessity  and  the  champion  of  li¬ 
berty,  will,  in  the  same  state  of  moral  proficiency,  act  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  part  in  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Belsham, 
however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity,  ascribes,  without  hesitation,  the  ruin  of 
multitudes  of  young*  persons  to  their  embracing  the  opposite 
tenet.  It  is  truly  surprising  that  he  who  was  so  quick  sighted 
as  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  notion  of  liberty  to  pro¬ 
mote  immoral  conduct,  should  entertain  no  suspicion  of  a 
similar  tendency  in  the  doctrine  of  God’s  being  the  author  of 
sin,  which  Mr.  B.  repeatedly  asserts. 

‘  The  true  solution  of  the  first  difficulty  (says  Mr.  B.)  whether 
God  be  the  author  of  sin  l  appears  to  be  this  :  that  God  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  author  of  evil,  but  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  never 
ordains  or  permits  evil,  but  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a 
greater  good,  which  could  not  have  existed  without  it.  And  se¬ 
condly,  that  though  God  is  the  author  of  evil  both  natural  and 
moral,  he  is  not  the  approver  of  evil ;  he  does  not  delight  in  it 
for  its  own  sake ;  it  must  be  the  object  of  his  aversion,  and  what 
he  would  never  permit  or  endure,  if  the  good  he  intends  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  it.  With  respect  to  the  justice  of 
punishment,  the  best  and  only  philosophical  solution  of  it,  is,  that 
under  the  divine  government,  all  punishment  is  remedial.  Moral 
evil  is  the  disease,  punishment  is  the  process  of  cure,  of  greater 
or  less  intensity,  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  in  proportion 
to  the  malignity  and  inveteracy  of  the  malady,  but  ultimately  of 
sovereign  efficacy  under  the  divine  government,  to  operate  a  per¬ 
fect  cure ;  so  that  those  whose  vices  have  been  the  means  of 
proving,  purifying,  and  exalting  the  virtues  of  others,  shall,  in  the 
end,  share  with  them  in  their  virtue  and  their  triumph,  and  the  im* 
partial  justice ,  and  infinite  benevolence  of  the  divine  Being,  will 
be  made  known,  adored,  and  celebrated  through  the  wdiole  created 
universe.',  pp.  323,  4. 

The  malignant  tendency  of  such  representations  as  the 
foregoing,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point 
it  out  to  our  readers.  How  vain  are  all  precautions  against 
sin,  if  in  all  cases  it  is  produced  by  the  omnipotent  power 
of  the  Prity  !  and  what  motive  can  remain  for  avoiding  it,  if 
it  is  certain  of  being  ultimately  crowned  with  happiness  and 
glory!  The  distinction  between  producing  it,  and  approving 
of  it  for  its  own  sake,  with  which  the  doctrine  is  attempted 
to  be  palliated,  is  perfectly  futile  ;  for  this  is  ascribing  no 
more  to  the  Deity  than  must  in  justice  be  ascribed  to  the 
most  profligate  of  mankind,  who  never  commit  sin  for  its  own 
sake,  but  purely  with  a  view  to  certain  advantages  with  which 
it  is  connected;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  cases 
arises,  not  from  any  distinction  in  the  moral  character  of  tint 
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proceeding,  but  simply  from  the  superior  comprehension  of 
view,  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  Deity  is  accompanied.  As 
the  perpetration  of  vice  is,  upon  this  system,  a  calamity,  not 
a  crime,  it  is  but  fitting  and  necessary  it  should  receive  a 
compensation  ;  and  for  this  Mr.  B.  has  provided,  by  represent¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  happiness  of  such  as  have  been  the  means 
of  purifying  the  virtue  of  others  by  their  vices,  as,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  impartial  justice  of  the  Deity.  Persons  of  this 
description  are,  it  seems,  a  species  of  benefactors,  and  it  is 
but  right  they  should,  in  due  time,  he  rewarded.  They  are 
the  scavengers  of  the  universe,  and  having  done  a  great 
deal  of  necessary,  though  dirty  work,  they  are  entitled  to 
commiseration  at  present,  and  to  proportionable  compensation 
in  another  state  of  being.  How  admirably  are  these  views 
adapted  to  promote  a  horror  of  sin !  what  tenderness  of 
conscience,  fear  of  offending,  deep  humility  and  penitence, 
may  we  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Belsham,  and  in  his  admirers  1 
Doubtless  their  eyes  are  a  fountain  of  tears  which,  like  Je¬ 
remiah,  they  are  incessantly  pouring  out  for  those  vices  and 
impieties,  which  are  the  sure  and  certain  pledges  of  endless 
felicity. 

To  expect  Mr.  B.  to  write  a  bulky  volume  without  inter¬ 
mingling  a  large  portion  of  infidelity,  would  be  to  expect 
grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles.  In  the  w  ork  under  con¬ 
sideration,  he  fully  maintains  the  consistency  of  his  character. 
He  more  than  insinuates  his  disbelief  of  a  great,  if  not  the  greater 
part,  of  the  Mosaic  History.  Mr.  Lindsey  having  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  just  reprehension  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  reject  the  books  of  Moses,  Mr.  B.  takes 
upon  him  to  censure  the  severity  of  his  friend. 

‘  But  surely  if  the  venerable  writer  (says  he,)  had  reconsider- 
ed  the  case  with  his  usual  calmness  and  impartiality,  he  would 
have  seen  that  a  person  may  be  a  very  firm  believer  in  the  divine 
mission  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
general  evidence  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  while  he  at 
the  same  time  *  may  entertain  very  serious  doubts,  whether  the 
books  commonly  attributed  to  Moses  were  really  written  throughout 
by  him,  and  w  hether  either  the  narrative,  or  the  institute  exist  at 
present  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  he  delivered  them  9  p.  40& 

But  supposing  the  narrative  to  be  in  certain  points  false, 
the  institution  misrepresented  and  disguised,  and  the  books 
which  we  term  the  Pentateuch,  the  production  of  some  un¬ 
known  author,  who  does  not  see  the  impossibility  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  truth  from  the  falsehood,  and  of  attaching,  on 
any  consistent  principles,  to  any  part  of  it,  the  credit  due  to 
a  Divine  communication  ?  The  spirit  of  infidelity  evinced  in 
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these  passages,  is  little  different  from  that  which  pervades  the 
pages  of  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire.  But  such  is  ihe  ge¬ 
nuine  progress  of  Socinianism :  it  begins  with  denying  some  of 
the  clearest  propositions  in  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to 
which  its  claims  to  inspiration  must  be  weakened  or  annulled, 
whence  it  proceeds  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Old,  till 
the  whole  Bible  be  virtually  set  aside  as  the  umpire  ol  con¬ 
troversy.  Among  the  other  sublime  discoveries  to  which  Mr. 
B.  has  been  led  by  a  critical  investigation  of  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  one  is,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
possesses  no  authority  whatever,  or  to  use  a  term  of  his  own 
invention,  no  external  authority.  Speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  he  says, 


‘  In  a  paper  dated  Jan.  I,  1792,  the  Duke  expresses  a  be¬ 
lief  that  the  exaltation  of  (  hrist  to  dominion  and  authority  was 
the  consequence  of  his  submission  to  those  sufferings  which  “  were 
so  efficacious,  perhaps  so  necessary,  to  his  own  glory  and  to  the 
future  happiness  of  mankind.”  His  mind  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  been  perplexed  with  some  obscure  notion  of  the  unscriptural 
doctrines  of  meritorious  sufferings  and  of  the  external  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ;  which,  however,  he  regards  as  a  mystery  which 
“  it  will  probably  never  be  given  to  man  in  the  present  state” 
to  understand,  and  which  therefore,  “  must  consequently  be 
ranked  amona  those  articles  the  belief  of  which  cannot  be  ne- 

Vi# 

cessary  to  salvation.  *  9  p.  327. 


Though  the  Apostles  have  affirmed  the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  government  of  the  universe,  in  every  variety  of  form 
which  language  can  supply,  though  he  himself  declared  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  his  possession 
of  external  authority  is  unblushingly  asserted  to  be  an  unscrip- 
tural  tenet.  We  challenge  Mr.  B.  to  invent  terms  more  strongly 
expressive  of  the  highest  dominion  and  authority,  than  those 
which  the  inspired  writers  have  employed  in  describing  the 
exaltation  of  ihe  Saviour.  We  can  regard  this  assertion  of  Mr. 
Belsham’s,  in  no  other  light  than  asa  specimen  of  that  theological 
audacity  which  forms  tiie  principal  feature  in  that  gentleman’s 
character,  and  which  happily  can  have  no  other  eltect  than  to 
inspire  a  complete  abhorrence  of  the  system  which  renders  such 
a  precedure  necessary.  We  cheerfully  accept,  however,  the 
concession  implied  in  these  daring  positions,  that  the  doctrine  of 
,  the  meritorious  sufferings  of  Christ  is  inseparably  connected 
with  his  exaltation  ;  and  as  the  latter  cannot,  without  the  utmost 
indecency,  he  denied,  the  former  follow's  of  course.  We  can 
annex  no  other  meaning  to  the  epithet  external  as  applied  to 
apitliority  than  what  might  be  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  term 
personal;  or,  in  other  words,  Mr.  B.’s  intention  is  to  assert  that 
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our  Lord  possesses  no  authority  whatever,  apart  from  the  credit 
due  to  his  mission  and  to  his  doctrine,  and  that  the  Christian  church 
is  in  no  other  sense  governed  by  Christ,  than  the  Jews  might  be 
affirmed  to  be  governed  by  Moses  after  his  decease.  It  must  be 
obvious,  however,  to  every  one,  that  this  is  not  to  explain,  but 
boldly  and  unequivocally  to  contradict,  the  writings  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  on  this  important  subject. 

We  shall  close  these  strictures  on  Mr.  Belsham,  by  quoting 
one  passage  more,  which  illustrates  at  once,  his  insufferable  ar¬ 
rogance,  and  his  servile  deference  to  authority. 

‘  What  childish  simplicity  and  ignorance,*  says  he,  ‘  does  it  be¬ 
tray  in  some  to  feign  or  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  avowed  by  such  men  as  Lindsey,  Priestley,  Hartley, 
and  Jebb,  and  which  are  represented  by  them  as  lying  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  right  views  of  the  divine  government,  of  all  rational 
piety  and  virtuous  practice,  and  of  all  rational  and  substantial  conso¬ 
lation  !  And  yet  such  persons  feel  no  alarm  at  the  vulgar  notion  of 
philosophical  liberty,  or  the  power  of  acting  differently  in  circum¬ 
stances  precisely  similar  ;  a  notion,  the  fond  persuasion  of  wnich  en¬ 
courages  men  to  venture  into  circumstance  of  moral  danger,  and  to 
Which  thousands  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  especially,  are 
daily  falling  victims.’  p  394-. 

The  arrogance,  folly,  and  absurdity  of  this  passage,  are 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  even  in  the  writings  of  its  inimitable 
author.  The  most  celebrated  metaphysicians  and  reasoners  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country,  Malebranche,  Cudworth, 
Clarke,  Butler,  Reid,  Chillingworth,  and  innumerable  others 
who  have  avowed  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  the  immoral 
tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  or  as  it  has  been  styled, 
of  philosophical  necessity,  are  consigned  by  a  writer  who  has 
not  capacity  sufficient  to  appreciate  their  powers,  much  less  to 
rival  their  productions,  to  the  reproach  of  childish  simplicity 
and  ignorance  ;  and  this  for  no  other  reason  than  their  pre¬ 
suming  to  differ  in  opinion  from  Lindsey,  Priestley,  Hartley,  and 
Jebb  !  What  is  this  but  to  enjoin  implicit  faith  ?  and  why  might 
not  a  Roman  catholic,  with  equal  propriety,  accuse  of  childish 
simplicity  and  ignorance  those  who  should  suspect  the  perni¬ 
cious  tendency  of  sentiments  held  by  Pascal,  Fenelon,  and 
Bossuet  ?  We  must  be  permitted  to  remind  Mr.  B  that  we  hold 
bis  pretensions  to  a  liberal  and  independent  turn  of  thought  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap ;  that  possessing  nothing  original  even  in  his 
opinions,  to  say  nothing  of  genius,  his  most  vigorous  efforts 
have  terminated  in  his  becoming  a  mere  train  bearer,  in  a  very 
insignificant  procession. 

Having  already  detained  our  readers  longer  on  this  article 
than  we  o  ight,  we  should  now  put  a  period  to  our  remark*, 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  L 
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but  that  there  is  one  particular  connected  with  the  history  of 
Mr.  Lindsey,  which,  we  conceive,  has  been  too  often  set  in 
such  a  light  as  is  calculated  to  produce  erroneous  impressions. 
We  refer  to  the  resignation  of  his  livings  in  deference  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  scruples.  He  is,  on  this  account,  every  where  designat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Belsham  by  the  title  of  ‘  the  venerable  Confessor 
and  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  the  late  excellent  Job  Orton, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  of  Hackney, 
speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms  : 

‘  Were  I  to  publish  an  account  of  silenced  and  ejected  ministers,  I 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  insert  Mr.  Lindsey  in  the  list  which  he 
mentions  in  his  apology  with  so  much  veneration.  He  certainly  de¬ 
serves  as  much  respect  and  honour  as  any  of  them  for  the  part  he  has 
acted.  Perhaps  few  of  them  exceeded  him  in  learning  and  piety. 
I  venerate  him  as  I  would  any  of  your  confessors.  As  to  his  particular 
sentiments,  they  are  nothing  to  me.  An  honest  pious  man,  who 
makes  such  a  sacrifice  to  truth  and  conscience  as  he  has  done,  is  a 
glorious  character,  and  deserves  the  respect,  esteem,  and  veneration 
•f  every  true  Christian. , 

We  have  no  scruple  in  asserting  that  this  unqualified  enco¬ 
mium  is  repugnant  to  reason,  to  scripture,  and  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  best  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  To 
pass  over  the  absurdity  of  denominating  Mr.  L.  a  silenced  and 
ejected  minister,  merely  on  account  of  his  voluntary  withdraw- 
ment  from  a  community  whose  distinguishing  tenets  he  had 
abandoned,  we  are  far  from  conceiving  that  the  merit  attached 
to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  of  such  an  order  as  to  en¬ 
title  him  lor  a  moment  to  rank  with  confessors  and  martyrs. 
To  the  praise  of  manly  integrity  for  quitting  a  situation  he 
could  no  longer  conscientiously  retain,  we  are  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Mr.  L.  fully  entitled.  We  are  cordially  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mire  integrity  wherever  we  perceive  it ;  and  we  admire  it  the 
more  in  the  present  instance,  because  such  examples  of  it, 
among  bencficed  ecclesiastics,  have  been  rare.  Rut  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  place  sacrifices  to  error  on  the  same  footing 
as  sacrifices  to  truth,  without  annihilating  their  distinction.  If 
revealed  truth  possess  any  thing  of  sanctity  and  importance, 
the  profession  ot  it  must  be  more  meritorious  than  the  pro¬ 
fession  ol  its  opposite;  and,  by  consequence,  sacrifices  made  to 
that  profession  must  be  more  estimable.  He  who  suffers  in  the 
cause  ol  truth  is  entitled  to  admiration  ;  he  who  suffers  in  the 
defence  ot  error  and  delusion,  to  our  commiseration  ;  which  are 
unquestionably  very  different  sentiments.  If  truth  is  calculated 
to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  character,  he  who  cheerfully  sacri¬ 
fices  his  worldly  emolument  to  its  pursuit,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  participated,  in  no  common  degree,  of  its  salutary  ope- 
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ration.  He  who  suffers  equal  privations  in  the  propagation  of 
error,  evinces,  it  is  confessed,  his  possession  of  moral  honesty  ; 
hut  unless  persuasion  could  convert  error  into  truth,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  it  should  impart  to  error  the  effects  of  truth.  Previous 
to  the  profession  ot  any  tenets  whatever,  there  lies  an  obligation 
on  all  to  whom  tire  light  of  the  gospel  extends,  to  believe  the 
ti utli.  Y\  e  are  bound  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  only  be¬ 
cause  we  aie  bound  to  believe  on  him.  But  if,  instead  of  be¬ 
lieving  on  him,  we  deny  him  in  his  essential  characters,  which  is 
the  case  with  Socinians,  the  sincerity  of  that  denial  will  indeed 
rescue  us  from  the  guilt  of  prevarication,  but  not  from  that  of 
unbelief.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  since  some  sort  of  faith  in 
Christ  is  positively  asserted  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  that 
the  tenets  of  the  Socinians  may  be  such  as  to  exclude  that  faith  : 
that  it  does  exclude  it,  no  orthodox  man  can  consistently  deny  ; 
and  how  absurd  it  were  to  suppose  a  man  should  be  entitled  to 
the  reward  of  a  Christian  confessor,  merely  for  denying,  bona  fide, 
the  doctrine  which  is  essential  to  salvation  !  The  sincerity  which 
accompanies  his  profession,  entitles  him  to  the  reward  of  a  con- 
lessoi  :  the  error  ot  the  doctrine  which  he  professes,  exposes 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  as  an  un¬ 
believer  !  It  we  lose  sight  of  Socinianism,  for  a  moment,  and 
suppose  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  in  toto,  to  suffer  for  the 
voluntary  and  sincere  promulgation  of  his  tenets,  we  would 
ask  31 1.  Orton  in  what  rank  he  would  be  inclined  to  place  his 
infidel  confessor.  Is  he  entitled  to  rank  with  any  of  the  con¬ 
fessors  ?  If  he  is,  our  Saviour’s  terms  of  salvation  are  essen¬ 
tially  altered,  and  though  he  pronounces  an  anathema  on  him 
who  shall  deny  him  before  men,  the  sturdy  and  unshaken  denial 
of  him  in  the  face  of  worldly  discouragement,  would  answer,  it 
seems,  as  well  as  a  similar  confession.  Men  are  left  at  their 
liberty  in  this  respect,  and  they  are  equally  secure  of  eternal 
happiness,  whether  they  deny,  or  whether  they  confess,  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  providing  they  do  it  firmly  and  sincerely.  If  these  con¬ 
sequences  appear  shocking,  and  he  be  forced  to  assert  the  nega¬ 
tive,  then  it  is  admitted  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  confessed, 
enters  essentially  into  the  inquiry  whether  he  who  suffers  for  his 
opinions,  is  to  be,  ipso  facto,  classed  with  Christian  confessors. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  denying  that  lie  who 
hazards  his  worldly  interest,  rather  than  conceal  or  dissemble  his 
tenets,  how  false  or  dangerous  soever  they  may  be,  is  an  honest 
man,  and,  quoad  hoc,  acts  a  virtuous  part ;  but  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  same  kind  of  approbation  with  the  champion  of  truth.  That 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  is  consonant  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  recollect  that  St.  John 
rests  his  attachment  to  Gaius  and  to  the  elect  Lady,  on  the 
truth  which  dwelt  in  them,  that  he  professed  no  Christian  at- 
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taehmcnt,  but  for  the  truth’s  sake,  and  that  he  forbade  Chris¬ 
tians  to  exercise  hospitality,  or  to  shew  the  least  indication  ot 
friendship  to  those  who  taught  any  other  doctrine  than  that 
which  he  and  his  fellow  Apostles  had  taught.  The  source  ot  th* 
confusion  and  absurdity  which  necessarily  attach  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Mr.  Orton,  and  others,  here  expressed  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  consists  in  their  confounding  together,  moral  sincerity 
and  Christian  piety.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
the  latter  cannot  subsist  without  the  former ;  but  we  are  equally 
certain  that  the  former  is  by  no  means  so  comprehensive  as 
necessarily  to  include  the  latter.  We  should  have  imagined  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  so  plain  a  po¬ 
sition  as  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  what  the  world  styles 
an  honest  man,  and  another  to  be  a  Christian,  a  distinction, 
obvious  as  it  is,  sufficient  to  solve  the  whole  mystery,  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  L.  without  adopting  the  unmean¬ 
ing  jargon  of  his  biographer,  who  styles  him  in  innumerable 
places,  the  venerable  confessor.  How  repugnant  the  lan¬ 
guage  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  expose,  is  to  that  which 
was  held  in  the  purest  and  best  ages  of  the  church,  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who  are  competently  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  Marcionites,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  boast¬ 
ed  of  their  having  furnished  a  multitude  of  martyrs,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  on  that  account  considered  as  deniers  of 
Christ.  Hence,  when  orthodox  Christians  happened  occa¬ 
sionally  to  meet  at  the  places  of  martyrdom  with  Montanists 
and  Manichaeans,  they  refused  to  hold  the  least  communion  with 
them,  lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  consent  to  their  errors  *. 
In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  professed,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  before  we  can  determine  that  profession  to 
be  a  Christian  profession  ;  nor  is  martyrdom  entitled  to  the  high 
veneration  justly  bestow  ed  on  acts  of  heroic  piety,  on  any  other 
ground  than  its  being,  what  the  term  imports,  an  attestation  of 
the  truth.  It  is  the  saint  which  makes  the  martyr,  not  the 
martyr,  the  saint. 


*  Euseb,  L.  C.  II. 
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[Concluded  from  page  602,  of  our  last  Volame.) 

^IIE  few  natives  of  Owhyee  that  came  off  to  the  ship,  were 
scarcely  at  all  tattooed ,  whereas  the  men  of  Nukahiwa  ap¬ 
peared  ambitious  to  have  their  whole  bodies  figured  and  che¬ 
quered  with  this  fantastic  and  barbarous  decoration ;  though 
only  the  better  sort  could  afford  the  expense  of  thus  taking 
in  all  the  waste  places  on  the  surface  of  their  persons.  The 
extremely  slight  and  transient  view  which  the  Captain  had  of 
these  Sandwich  islanders  was  sufficient  to  shew  him,  that  their 
acknowledged  and  wonderful  progress  in  arts,  and  what  may 
be  called  luxury,  had  not  rid  them  of  their  vices  ;  and  he  pro- 
Bounces  a  bitter,  though  perhaps  unintentional  satire  on  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  still  higher  pretensions,  when  he  mentions  that  some  of  , 
those  who  came  to  the  ship  with  the  most  corrupt  purposes 
and  impudent  manners,  addressed  the  strangers  in  English. 
He  adds,  that  these  visitants  lost  their  labour.  No  relaxation, 
it  seems,  was  just  here  to  be  permitted,  of  that  moral  police 
which  had  been  for  a  little  while  suspended  at  Nukahiwa. 

There  was  no  opportunity  of  learning  any  thing  about  the 
'State  of  the  island,  or  the  progress  of  the  celebrated  Tama- 
hama.  But  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Langsdorff 
spent  some  months  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  various 
particulars  of  information  reached  him,  on  the  authority  of 
which  he  states  that  the  able  and  enterprising  despot  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  design  which  Turnbull,  a  few  years  since,  re¬ 
ported  him  to  be  so  resolutely  intent  upon,  and  so  near  com¬ 
pleting, — that  of  reducing  all  the  Sandwich  Islands  under  hi* 
sole  authority.  So  that  the  fate  of  that  very  interesting  chief¬ 
tain  whom  Turnbull  saw,  amidst  his  zealous  and  affectionately 
devoted  adherents,  preparing,  with  the  most  melancholy  omens, 
lor  the  last  desperate  struggle,  has,  long  since,  been  decided. 

Every  thing  the  Doctor  heard,  excited  his  astonishment  at  th* 
unexampled  progress  made  by  these  so  recently  perfect  savages, 
in  knowledge,  arts,  and  national  importance.  It  is  under  th« 
tuition,  as  he  rightly  observes,  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans  that  this  prodigious  change  has  taken  place.  The  monarch 
has  long  had  several  of  these  foreigners  about  him — we  may  as 
well  say  at  once,  in  his  court ,  and  high  in  employment  and  cou- 
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fidence.  But  after  the  amplest  credit  is  given  both  to  this  fo¬ 
reign  influence,  and  to  the  natural  effect  of  the  agency,  any 
where,  of  so  vigorous  and  ascendant  a  spirit  as  that  of  Tama- 
hama,  it  will  still  remain  to  be  acknowledged  that  there  must 
he,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  people,  an  intellectual  capability, 
in  plain  words  a  measure  of  mind,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  savage  race  in  the  world.  The  most  wonderful  circum¬ 
stance,  perhaps,  of  the  whole,  is,  what  the  Doctor  positively 
asserts  for  a  fact,  that  4  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
any  rank  or  distinction  can  nowr  speak  English.’  Where  else 
have  we  met  with  anything  comparable  to  this?  Where  shall 
we  meet  with  any  thing  like  it  in  even  those  foreign  regions 
which  are  subjected  to  our  authority,  and  where  a  lartre  number 
of  our  people  are  constantly  resident, — from  the  New  Hol¬ 
landers  up  to  the  comparatively  cultivated  Hindoos. 

Tamahama  has  actually  commenced  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  to  supply  those  dreary  abodes  with  provisions,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  furs,  which  he  intends  to  send,  on  speculation,  in  his 
own  ships  to  Canton.  His  subjects  make  most  excellent  sailors; 
and  the  Doctor  conversed  with  several  that  were  serving  in  that 
capacity,  in  ships  from  Boston,  at  ten  or  twelve  piastres  per 
month. 

The  extreme  disappointment  of  our  navigators  at  obtaining 
none  of  the  supplies  so  confidently  expected  from  this  island, 
did  not  prevent  their  admiring  its  appearance,  at  once  cultivated 
and  picturesque.  Both  writers  adopt  the  strongest  of  superla¬ 
tive  terms  in  describing  the  grand  view  of  Mowna  Roa,  the 
height  of  which  was  found,  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Horner,  to  be 
about  14,650  English  feet,  that  is,  nearly  2300  feet  higher  than 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  At  this  sublime  elevation  it  forms  an 
almost  perfect  level,  of  the  breadth  of  13,000  teet,  and  therefore 
is  unquestionably,  as  Krusenstern  says,  4  in  its  form  the  most 
extraordinary  mountain  in  the  world.’  It  was  at  this  time 
(early  in  June)  perfectly  free  from  snow,  which  Captain  Cook, 
if  we  recollect  right,  thought  it  could  never  be.  4  In  no  other 
place,’  says  Dr.  L.  *  can  any  one  ascend  to  so  great  a  height 
with  so  little  difficulty  ;’  and  he  is  quite  envious  of  the  luxury 
which  he  wishes  some  zealous  naturalist  may  be  induced  to 
enjoy  in  spending  a  year  on  this  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
island.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  person  may  be 
found  before  many  more  years  shall  have  passed. 

As  the  Neva  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  embassy  to  Japan, 
or  the  previous  visit  to  Kamtscbatka,  but  was  bound  directly  to 
the  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  she  here 
separated  from  theNadeslida,  to  go  a  little  while  into  |K>rt  ;  and 
probably  Captain  Lisiansky’s  Journal  may  furnish  some  parti- 
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culars  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  island.  The 
ships  were  separate  more  than  eighteen  months,  not  meeting 
again  till  December,  1805,  at  Macao,  after  all  that  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  particularly  adventurous  in  the  course  of  either  of 
them  was  completed. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
deshda  during  the  run  through  a  great  deal  of  fog  and  rough 
weather  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Awatscha 
bay,  in  Kamtschatka,  where  they  arrived  in  thirty-five  days  from 
Owhyee,  and  five  months  and  a  half  from  Brazil,  with  only  one 
invalid,  who  in  a  week  became  perfectly  well ;  a  proof  of  the 
most  judicious  regimen,  as  they  had  experienced  a  nearly  total 
want  of  fresh  provisions  during  the  whole  period. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  case  could  be  much 
amended  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  where,  though  through  no 
want  of  hospitality  in  the  poor  inhabitants,  the  adventurers 
fared  rather  meagerly,  till  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  this 
great  peninsula  put  its  whole  capabilities  of  supply  in  requisi¬ 
tion.  He  came  from  his  usual  and  central  place  of  residence, 
Nischney  Kamtschatsk,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles. 
He  was  urgently  entreated  by  the  Captain  to  come,  and  to 
bring  with  him  sixty  soldiers.  It  is  intimated  that  there  was  a 
particular  and  very  pressing  reason  for  each  part  of  the  request; 
but  both  writers  are  perfectly  and  provokingly  silent  as  to  its 
nature.  The  reader  will  observe,  but  he  will  not  be  the  wiser 
for  observing,  that  several  persons  of  some  rank  and  conse¬ 
quence  in  tlie  expedition,  here  detach  themselves  from  it,  the 
assigned  cause  being  that  they  were  4  tired  of  a  sea-faring  life, 
and  chose  rather  to  return  by  land  than  be  any  longer  the  sport 
of  the  waves.’ 

After  a  detention  of  about  seven  weeks  at  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  during  which,  through  the  active  and  generous  exertions 
of  the  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  the  country  had  been  traversed 
for  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  the 
crew,  this  important  ship  bore  away,  toward  their  ultimate 
destination,  the  embassy  that  were  now  swelling  with  the  proud 
ambition  and  expectation  of  soon  lifting  their  eyes  up  to  the 
very  face  of  that  4  most  dread  Sovereign,’  of  whose  own  most 
favoured  and  exalted  nobles  it  is,  as  they  were  afterwards  in¬ 
formed,  the  highest  privilege  and  presumption  to  look  as  high 
as  his  feet,  and  whose  very  name  is  too  sacred  and  awful  to  be 
pronounced  or  to  be  known  in  his  dominions  till  long  after  his 
death.  They  were  going  under  a  commission  from  the  Mo¬ 
narch  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe  and  all  northern  Asia, 
to  offer  tokens  of  fraternity  to  a  Potentate  who  had  never  yet 
condescended  to  permit  the  approaches  of  any  shape  of  mortal 
majesty.  And  perhaps  they  expected  to  shine  resplendent  in 
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history  as  the  persons  who  had  performed  an  achievement  as 
magnificent  as  that  of  cutting  through  the  isthmus  ot  Darien  or 
of  Suez. 

It  might  have  seemed  as  if  all  the  invisible  powers  of  malice 
and  envy,  had  conspired  to  intercept  their  course  to  glory  ;  lor 
the  rude  persecution  of  the  elements,  which  attended  them 
almost  throughout  the  whole  passage,  raged  out,  as  soon  as  they 
had  caught  sight  of  the  inviolable  shore,  into  a  most  dread iuI 
storm  and  typhon,  in  which  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
the  speedy  extinction  of  all  their  pride  ;  a  peril  which  nothing 
less  than  a  strong  and  well  appointed  ship  could  possibly  have 
survived.  Argo  went  victoriously  through,  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  injury  ;  and  brought  the  heroes  to  Nangasaki,  the  only 
point  of  the  whole  empire  where  it  is  permitted  to  any  foreigner 
to  offer  humble  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  empire. 

It  is  rather  an  ungracious  thing  to  be  stopped  in  ifie  lull  ca¬ 
reer  of  this  Russio- Japanese  epic,  by  any  tiling  so  flat  and  in¬ 
significant  as  geographical  notices.  But  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  our  Argonauts  held  their  course  from  Kamtschatka, 
at  a  good  distance  eastward  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  empire,  till  by  running  at  last  a  number  of  degrees  almost 
directly  west,  they  came,  about  the  end  of  September,  1804,  in 
sight  of  the  southern  extremity  of  that  empire, — with  what  sen¬ 
timents  of  mingled  awe  and  elation  the  Captain  is  too  discreet 
to  say.  It  was  the  island  of  Kiusiu  that  they  were  approaching,  in 
about  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  227  th  of  west  longi¬ 
tude;  and  in  following  its  very  irregular  coast,  to  pass  round 
its  southern  part  to  Nangasaki,  they  exercised  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  vigilance  of  observation  on  the  forms  and  relative  positions 
of  all  the  headlands,  inlets,  rocks,  or  islands,  near  or  remote, 
within  the  compass  of  their  horizon.  And  as  the  result,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  at  finding  that  none  of  our  maps  or  charts  havo 
given  any  thing  approaching  to  an  accurate  delineation  of  these 
coasts  and  islands.  Captain  Krusenstom’s  will,  henceforward, 
justly  claim  to  be  the  sole  authority  ;  and  we  think  it  a  really 
serious  complaint  against  the  publisher  of  the  very  handsome 
book  in  English,  that  the  chart,  reduced  from  Krusenstern’s, 
though  engraved  with  considerable  care,  is  on  so  small  a  scale 
as  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  minutue  of  this  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  hydrography  so  accurately  determined  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  observers.  It  serves  very  well  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  course  of  the  investigating  portion  of  the  voyage. 

In  this  happy  region  they  were  destined  to  stay  nearly  six 
months,  which  was  not  longer  than  they  had  always  reckoned 
upon  ;  because  they  had  also  reckoned  upon  being  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  crowd  of  wonders  and  novelties,  the  very  tithe 
of  which  would  richly  lade  many  more  quartos  than  have  yet 
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teen  launched  in  consequence  of  the  expedition.  They  had 
dreamed,  no  doubt,  of  surveying  the  central  stripe  of  the  empire, 
from  Nan  gas  aki  to  Jeddo,  the  capital,  with  the  accuracy  re¬ 
quired  for  a  book  of  roads  y — of  doing  someiiiing  upon  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  great  towns  on  the  way  ; — of  gazing  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  grand  temples,  and  perhaps  into  the  interior  gloom, 
where  no  St  Alexander  Nevsky  can  be  descried  glimmering  on 
the  wail ; — of  contemplating  the  magnificence,  the  immensity, 
and  the  royal  edifices,  of  a  metropolis  where  the  Baron  Thun- 
berg,  from  some  unaccountable  whim  for  depreciating,  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  has  raised  a  palace  big 
enough  for  the  largest  county  town  ; — of  going  deep  into  scien¬ 
tific  disquisition  with  the  said  Thuiiberg’s  college  of  astrono¬ 
mers  ; — of  glancing  over  crowding  myriads  of  physiognomies^ 
anim  ted  by  that  fire  of  LIBERTY  which  the  same  Thunberg 
pronounces  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Japanese  ; — and  lastly, 
but  we  have  already  alluded  to  his  Mysterious  and  Nameless 
Majesty. 

In  relating  the  manner  in  which  their  anticipations  were 
realized,  the  Captain  has  been  quite  explicit,  but  more  brief 
than  the  Doctor,  lie  speaks  with  the  indignation  of  a  man  of 
spirit  who  has  been  compelled  to  see,  without  remedy,  the  ho¬ 
nour,  or  the  pride,  of  his  nation  compromised  and  insulted.  The 
Doctor,  not  being  a  Russian,  is  less  sore  on  the  subject ;  and 
seems  very  well  disposed  for  a  gleeful  participation  of  his 
reader’s  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  exhibited  in  the  long  farce 
which  he  is  reciting. 

'Fhe  very  first  contact  with  this  sacred  empire,  gave  plain  in¬ 
dications  of  its  policy  and  manners,  and  of  the  terms  on  which 
alone  it  would  suffer  itself,  for  a  limited  time,  to  be  spoken  to 
and  looked  at — if  indeed  our  adventurers  and  ambassadors 
could  fairly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  such  privilege.  They 
were  met  by  a  great  quantity  of  boats  and  with  much  ceremony, 
on  approaching  the  harbour,  in  an  outer  and  insecure  part  of 
which  it  was  imperatively  signified  to  them  where,  to  a  nicety, 
they  should  let  go  their  anchor ;  nor  was  it  without  long  nego¬ 
tiation  and  delay  that  they  were  permitted  to  advance  to  a  better 
station.  Some  Banjos ,  or  Opp erbanj o s ,  as  the  Dutch  inter¬ 
preters  called  them,  that  is,  Great  Men ,  came  on  board  with 
suite ,  smoking*  apparatus,  &c.  making  a  great  many  inquiries, 
pertinent  and  impertinent ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  so  employed, 
asking  leave  for  several  Dutchmen  of  some  official  rank  in  the 
trading  concern  with  Japan,  to  come  on  board.  These  officers 
had  been  waiting  all  this  while  in  a  boat  along-side  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  expressly  introduced  to  shew  the  Rus¬ 
sians  by  what  humiliating  ceremonies  any  foreigner  must  ae- 
acknowledge  the  undeserved  favour  of  being  permitted  ta 
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breathe  the  air  of  Japan.  Some  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  were 
required,  even  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship,  where  the  Messrs.  Opper- 
j banjos,  shewed  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  not  being  on 
their  own  ground,  to  crook  their  bodies  down  to  the  form  ot  a 
right  angle,  with  the  arms  hanging  down,  and  to  fix  and  keep 
themselves  in  that  shape  and  position  till  duly  apprized  that 
they  might  now  stand  upright,  a  permission  they  had  to  wait 
for  a  number  of  minutes,  the  Great  Men ,  the  while,  not  conde¬ 
scending  to  give  the  smallest  sign  of  notice.  One  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  gave  a  very  slight  unpursued  hint  of  expecting  some 
similar  change  of  form  in  the  Captain,  whose  quick  and  pe¬ 
remptory  look  of  not  understanding ,  precluded  any  repetition 
of  it. 

The  manner  of  communication  between  the  Dutch  interpre¬ 
ters*,  and  the  Great  Men ,  if  it  was  lost  upon  the  Russians  as 
admonition,  was  worth  the  half  play  price  as  amusement. 

6  When  the  interpreters,  who  were  all  kneeling  in  the  cabin, 
began  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  Great  Men ,  they  wrere  ob¬ 
liged  to  throw  themselves  on  their  hands  as  well  as  their  knees, 
and  remain  with  the  head  bent  down  till  the  conversation  was 
concluded ;  they  then  drew  in  their  breath  with  a  kind  of  hissing 
noise.  The  Great  Man  spoke  so  extremely  low  that  it  appeared 
to  us  impossible  he  should  be  heard  or  understood :  it  was  such 
a  gentle  lisp  that  it  scarcely  made  any  impression  upon  our  organs  of 
hearing.  The  usual  answer  of  the  interpreters  consisted  only  in 
«y,  ay,  which  signified  yes,  or,  I  understand.’  Langsdorff,  p.  227, 

One  of  the  first  compliments  paid  to  the  Russian  Mo¬ 
narch,  was  the  enforcement  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  a 
standing  law  of  the  state,  requiring  the  surrender  without 
reserve  of  all  the  powder,  cannon,  and  small  arms,  on  board 
the  ship,  to  be  retained  entirely  in  possession  of  the  Japanese 
till  the  moment  of  its  departure.  Indeed  all  other  arms  were 
included  in  the  demand ;  but  the  ambassador  successfully  re¬ 
presented  the  absolute  necessity,  as  a  point  of  honour,  that 
the  officers  should  retain  their  swords  ;  and  after  several  days 
of  very  hard  and  grave  negotiation,  in  which  the  strongest 
remonstrances,  and  sundry  expedients  of  commutation,  were 
offered  by  the  Japanese,  he  obtained  the  most  reluctant  con¬ 
cession  that  seven  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  show 
of  state,  should  retain  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  It  was 
represented,  in  language  of  the  greatest  solemnity  and  im- 


*  The  Dutch  interpreters  are,  by  birth,  Japanese,  and  are  paid  by 
the  government  for  learning  the  Dutch  language :  they  are  in 
number  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  the  Dutch  factory  can¬ 
not  transact  any  business  without  their  intervention. 
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portance,  what  a  prodigious  innovation  this  would  be  on  the  an¬ 
cient  and  venerable  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  empire,  which 
did  not  allow  ‘  even  the  first  princes  of  the  land  to  appear  any 
where  with  exposed  fire-arms  ;  they  must  always  he  shut  up  in  a 
case.’  As  to  every  thing  else,  the  surrender  was  complete, 
and  the  custody  w  as  so  rigid  that  ‘  it  was  not  till  after  four 
months’  constant  entreaties  and  representations  that  the  fowl¬ 
ing-pieces  of  the  officers  were  returned  to  them  in  order  to 
be  cleaned,  though  many  of  them  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  time  they  were  restored.’ 

When,  upon  the  ambassador’s  having  obtained  permission 
to  land,  he  insisted  on  being  attended  by  the  whole  of  this 
formidable  battalion,  so  dangerous  to  the  throne,  constitution, 
independence,  liberties,  &c.  &c.  of  the  realm.  A -demand  so 
totally  unprecedented  and  astonishing,  put  all  the  Great  Men 
to  a  nonplus;  it  caused  a  fnonth’s  delay  and  negotiation  ;  the 
case  was  too  important  for  the  governor  of  Nangasaki  to 
decide  upon;  and  the  Captain  thinks  it  probable  that  a 
courier  was  sent  for  instructions  on  this  point  to  Jeddo,  the 
capital  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  or  to  Miaco,  the  residence 
of  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  The  point  w7as  at  last 
conceded  to  the  ambassador. 

From  the  first  day  to  the  last  of  the  ship’s  remaining  at 
anchor  at  Nangasaki,  a  great  number  of  guard-boats  were 
stationed  round  it  in  close  order,  through  which  no  Japanese 
boat,  excepting  those  that  brought  the  Banjos  and  interpreters 
on  official  visits,  ever  attempted  to  pass,  though  great  mul¬ 
titudes  of  parties  of  curiosity  and  pleasure  were  sometimes 
rowing  about  on  the  outside.  The  Russians  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  any  such  pleasure.  The  element  they  had 
been  beating  through,  in  whatever  manner  or  direction  they 
pleased,  so  many  thousand  leagues,  became  too  sacred  for 
the  slightest  liberties  within  a  little  dent  of  the  shore  of 
Japan. 

Provisions  were  brought  off  to  the  ship  with  tolerable  re¬ 
gularity,  with  one  interval,  however,  so  considerable,  as  to 
excite  the  ambassador  to  inquiry  and  complaint.  The  answer, 
not  very  flattering  had  it  even  been  true,  but  which  they  af¬ 
terwards  found  to  have  been  false,  was  that  a  visit  of  a  great 
prince  to  the  town  had  engrossed  their  attention  and  their 
supplies.  Falsehoods,  the  Russians  had  occasion  to  find, 
were  dealt  out  to  them  without  scruple,  in  whatever  form 
and  proportions  they  were  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing 
i  their  impatience,  or  of  misleading  or  stopping  their  inquiries. 

However  insulting  the  whole  system  of  their  treatment 
Wat,  great  care  was  on  the  whole  taken  to  avoid  giving 
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them  cause  of  complaint  on  the  direct  personal  score  of 
manners  and  language.  A  great  deal  of  formal  politeness 
was  practised  ;  there  were  plenty  of  professions  of  anxiety  to 
do  honour  to  the  embassy,  and  to  the  great  emperor  that  had  sent 
it ;  there  were  polite  messages  from  the  governor  to  inquire 
after  the  ambassador’s  health,  and  to  express  concern  for  the 
injury  it  was  understood  to  have  sustained;  the  unpleasant 
discussions  were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Banjos ,  in 
as  measured  and  civil  a  diction  as  that  in  use  among  the 
European  corps  diplomatique ,  and  with  as  many  hypocritical 
professions  and  vain  promises.  Even  the  most  vexatious  re¬ 
strictions  would  be  explained  into  compliments  :  thus  the  re¬ 
peated  remonstrances  of  the  Russians  on  the  long  delay  of  the 
permission  to  take  the  ship  for  safety  and  repairs  into  an 
inner  position  in  the  harbour,  where  there  happened  to  be 
two  Dutch  vessels,  were  answered,  in  one  instance,  by  a 
pretence  which  was  probably  intended  to  cajole,  though  it 
was  much  too  gross  and  absurd  to  do  so,  namely,  £  that  a 
ship  of  war,  having  so  great  a  man  as  an  ambassador  on 
board,  could  not  lie  in  the  same  road  with  merchant-ships, 
such  as  were  those  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  latter 
should  sail,  it  was  intended  that  the  Russians  should  occupy 
their  places.’ 

The  short  interview  with  the  captains  of  the  Dutch  vessels, 
had  excited  an  earnest  wish  in  the  Russians  to  prolong  an 
acquaintance  which  promised  to  afford  them  much  information, 
but  they  were  never  suffered  to  meet  those  officers  again. 
And  when  the  Russians  hailed  them  in  passing  out  of  the 
harbour,  the  Dutchmen  did  not  dare  make  any  other  return 
than  a  significant  dumb  motion  of  the  speaking  trumpet. 
The  majesty  of  Russia  has  done  most  wisely  to  seek  mark* 
of  homage  in  more  humble  or  more  equitable  empires  than 
Japan  ;  for  how  little  of  this  sort  of  contribution  could  there 
be  levied,  is  very  honestly  told  in  many  parts  of  this  narra¬ 
tive,  besides  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony  and 
the  flattering  precautions  attending  the  departure  of  the  Dutch 

ships. 

< 

e  An  interpreter  informed  us,  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  that 
as  the  two  Dutch  ships  would  proceed  next  morning  to  Papenberg, 
we  should  not  upon  any  account,  send  a  boat  on  board  of  them; 
at  the  same  time  he  warned  us  not  to  return  the  Dutch  salute, 
which  was  in  honour  of  the  imperial  flag,  not  as  a  compliment 
to  us.  This  was  the  more  absurd  as  the  governor  had  before  or¬ 
dered  all  our  powder  to  be  taken  from  us  ;  and  we  had  not  an 
ounce  on  board.  Besides  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  have  returned  the  salute  even  if  we  had  had  the  vanity 
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to  assume  it  to  ourselves  ;  for  it  consisted  of  at  least  400  shots* 
and  lasted,  with  short  intervals,  during  six  hours/  Krusenstern, 
p.  269. 

Among  the  things  first  demanded,  and  as  conditions  of 
being  admitted  into  the  inner  harbour,  were  a  sight  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  letter  to  our  imperial 
brother  of  Japan,  written  in  the  Russian,  Japanese,  and 
Mandschurian  languages.  The  copy,  intended  for  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Nangasaki,  was  produced,  and  examined  by  some 
of  the  Banjos,  who  said  they  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  Japanese,  partly  because,  as  it  is  not  very  consistently 
added,  ‘  the  language  was  only  that  in  vulgar  use,’  and 
partly  because  ‘  the  hand-writing  was  very  bad.*  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  letter  had  been  translated  by  a  Ja¬ 
panese  of  low  condition  and  no  accomplishments.  It  cost  no 
little  time  and  pains  to  get  the  import  of  this  letter  con¬ 
veyed  full  and  safe  into  the  understanding  of  the  governor, 
and  through  him  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  which  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  information  was  constantly  trans¬ 
mitted  of  every  thing  done,  said,  and  written,  down  to  the 
minutest  trifles.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  this  letter,  must 
have  arisen  from  its  bad  manufacture,  for  the  Banjos  were 
extremely  attentive  and  inquisitive,  and  the  interpreters  are 
described  as  generally  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  quick¬ 
ness  of  apprehension. 

All  this  while  not  a  Russian  hoof  had  impressed  its  mark 
on  the  Japanese  soil  or  sand.  Naval  and  military  officers, 
privy  counsellors,  philosophers,  were  rigidly  imprisoned  within 
the  weather-beaten  timber  of  the  Nadeshda,  with  the  tanta¬ 
lising  aspect  of  the  living  green  earth  almost  close  to  their 
faces.  They  fretted,  petitioned,  remonstrated,  and  even  said 
they  were  ready  to  take  themselves  off  to  their  own  good 
old  element  if  their  presence  was  so  little  acceptable ;  while 
each  Monseigneur  Opperbanjos  in  succession,  (for  the  caution 
of  the  governor  took  care  to  change  the  agents  for  his  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  them,)  maintained  the  most  diplomatic  cool¬ 
ness  and  complaisance,  explaining  and  regretting  each  cause 
of  delay,  suggesting  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  speedy  arrival  of  instructions  from  the  master 
of  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  ill  the  empire,  advert¬ 
ing  to  its  inviolable  laws,  and  gravely  representing  the  utter 
impropriety  of  adopting  any  proceeding  towards  so  great  a  man 
as  the  Russian  ambassador,  without  the  fullest  instructions  and 
the  most  formal  arrangements.  Orders  had  been  sent,  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  to  all  the  princes  in  that  part  of  the  empire  to  give  the  ut- 
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most  publicity  and  eclat  to  his  arrival,  and  to  come  themselves  t# 
be  present  at  his  reception  in  Nangasaki.  Each  proposition 
or  complaint,  little  or  great,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  at 
the  time,  was  to  be  formally  conveyed  to  the  governor,  with 
an  assurance  that  an  answer  should  be  brought  after  a  proper 
interval ;  and  however  provoking  this  might  be  to  impatient 
Europeans,  they  were  convinced  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Great  Men  through  whom  they  negotiated,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  they  did,  having  to  receive  orders  on  every 
subject  from  the  governor;  while,  on  the  principal  points, 
he  also  was  probably  constrained  to  wait,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  for  orders  from  Jeddo.  Indeed  this  worthy  and 
happy  people  have  attained  a  state  of  subordination  almost 
miraculous.  Every  mortal  man  in  the  empire,  but  the  one 
or  two  that  can  have  no  superiors,  is  looking  up  for  the  rule 
of  right  to  where  nature  has,  all  the  world  ovor,  placed  the 
wisdom  and  virtue — to  the  betters  in  rank  and  condition ; 
while  nature  has  not  probably,  in  any  other  part  ot  that 
world,  taught  mankind  so  complete  a  deference  to  this  eco¬ 
nomy  as  that  evinced  in  so  little  a  piece  of  propriety  as  the 
following. 

‘  The  ambassador  took  occasion  to  produce  a  little  pocket 
globe,  by  Adams  of  London,  which  occasioned  uncommon  pleasure 
among  our  visitors.  That  the  earth  was  round  they  knew  very 
well;  but  to  see  it  represented  in  this  manner  was  wholly  new  to 
them.  The  Banjos  was  short-sighted,  and  used  very  bad  spec¬ 
tacles:  an  excellent  English  pair  were  offered  him;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  accepting  them,  since  he  must  first,  he  said,  ask  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  governor ;  without  that,  no  one  could  accept  even  the 
most  trifling  present.  In  the  mean  time  he  begged  the  ambas¬ 
sador  to  lay  the  spectacles  by,  till  the  governor’s  pleasure  upon 
the  subject  could  be  ascertained-*  Langsdorff,  p.  238. 

Six  weeks  of  diplomatic  and  ceremonial  quarantine,  would 
not  probably  have  sufficed,  without  the  additional  circumstance 
of  the  ‘  pretended  illness  of  the  ambassador,’  to  obtain  the 
concession  of  the  privilege  to  walk  in  a  little  spot  on  shore, 
of  the  following  dimensions  and  advantages. 

*  This  place  was  close  to  the  shore,  in  a  confined  bay,  and 
was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  with  a  high  wall  of  bamboos ;  and 
although  its  whole  length  did  not  t xeeed  a  hundred  paces,  and 
its  width  at  the  most  was  forty,  there  were  two  watch-houses 
erected  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  One  single  tree,  but  not  a 
blade  of  grass,  adorned  this  promenade,  which  was  entirely  upon 
a  rocky  ground.  T  his  place  of  course  could  not  answer  its  in¬ 
tended  purpose,  nor  was  it  used  as  such  ;  but  it  was  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  our  astronomical  observations,  which  the  Japanese  did 
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not  in  any  way  attempt  to  disturb.  As  soon  as  any  boat  put  off  from 
the  ship,  for  Kibatsch,  for  so  this  promenade  was  called,  a  fleet 
of  ten  or  fifteen  vessels  immediately  put  themselves  in  motion, 
surrounding  the  boat  on  all  sides,  and  in  this  same  manner  it  was 
conducted  back  again.*  Krusenstern,  p.  255. 

In  due  time  the  presents,  intended  as  a  tempting  sample  of 
the  fine  things  his  Majesty  of  Japan  might  expect  as  the  re¬ 
ward  ot  his  solicited  condescension,  were  landed  and  conveyed 
into  the  government  magazine.  While  we  copy  the  inventory, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  his  Majesty  of  Russia  was  not  a 
considerable  gainer  by  having  them  at  last  returned  on  his 
hands,  instead  of  the  implored  object  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  Japan.  « 

‘  The  principal  of  these  presents  were  a  very  curious  clock,  in  the 
form  of  an  elephant,  in  the  oriental  taste,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  and  a  great  deal  of  costly  workmanship  :  two  very  large  look¬ 
ing-glasses,  each  plate  being  fifteen  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  with  a 
number  of  smaller  glasses  ;  a  very  expensive  and  nicely  selected  black 
fox-skin  cloak,  and  an  ermine  cloak ;  vases  of  fossil  ivory,  made  at 
Archangel :  beautiful  muskets,  pistols,  and  sabres  ;  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  steel,  manufactured  at  Tula;  superb  glass  lustres  and  vases; 
table  services  of  fine  glass  and  porcelain  ;  tapestries,  and  other  car¬ 
petings  ;  the  portrait  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  by  Madame  Le  Brun; 
marble  vases,  damasks,  velvets,  and  other  silk  goods  of  different 
kinds  ;  fine  furs,  printed  cottons,  and  cloths  :  gold  and  silver  watches, 
a  complete  electrical  machine;  (the  object  which,  more  than  any 
other,  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  astonishment,  of 
the  Japanese :  very  rarely  did  a  Banjos,  or  any  other  Great  Man, 
come  to  visit  us,  without  desiring  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  electricity, 
or  to  see  some  experiments);  a  very  fine  microscrope :  galvanic 
plates,  with  many  other  objects,  valued  upon  the  whole  at  about  three 
hundred  thousand  roubles/  Langsdorff,  p.  235. 

The  Captain  was  curious  to  know  how  these  articles  were 
likely  to  reach  their  destination. 

‘  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  interpreters  in  what  manner  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  convey  this  large  mirror  to  Jeddo,  who  told  me  that  it 
would  be  carried  there ;  upon  which  I  replied,  that  this  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  practicable,  as  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  every  mirror  would 
require  at  least  sixty  men  to  relieve  one  another  every  half  mile.  His 
i  answer  was,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  related  to  me,  that,  about  two 
years  before,  the  Emperor  of  China  had  presented  the  Emperor  of 
i  Japan  with  a  live  elephant,  which  had  been  carried  from  Nangasaki 
to  Jeddo.  The  following  example,  which  I  learnt  upon  another  occa- 
iaion  from  one  of  the  interpreters,  and  which  he  did  not  mention  to 
!me  in  proof  of  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  but  merely  as  a  fact  which 
had  recently  occurred,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  with  what  punc- 
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tuality  the  Emperor's  orders  are  executed,  without  any  consideration 
of  apparently  the  most  insuperable  obstacles.  A  Chinese  junk  wai 
driven  on  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  upon  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  in 
the  bay  of  Ovvary,  on  which  occasion  she  lost  her  masts  and  rudder. 
As,  according  to  an  ancient  regulation,  every  foreign  ship  which  may 
touch  upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  either  accidentally,  or  from  being 
driven  upon  it  in  a  gale,  must  immediately  be  brought  to  Nangasaki, 
this  ship  also,  though  in  a  very  bad  condition,  was  ordered  to  be  car¬ 
ried  round.  In  Japan,  such  a  thing  cannot  be  effected  except  by 
means  of  towing  boats,  and  several  hundreds  of  these  were  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  to  tow  the  ship  from  the  bay  of  Owary  to  that  of  Osacca :  a 
voyage  during  which  it  was  not  unlikely,  that  on  the  first  high  wind, 
which  are  very  frequent  upon  this  coast,  both  ship  and  boats  would 
go  to  the  bottom.  From  the  bay  of  Osacca  the  navigation  was  indeed 
not  so  dangerous,  as  the  passage  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  but  between 
the  islands  of  Niphon,  and  Sikokf,  and  Kiusiu.  This  towing  voyage, 
which  lasted  fourteen  months,  must  have  been  very  expensive,  one 
hundred  boats,  and  consequently  six  hundred  men  being  kept  in  con¬ 
tinual  employment.  The  natural,  as  wrell  as  least  expensive  method, 
would  have  been  to  have  broken  up  the  ship,  or  to  have  burnt  and 
paid  for  her,  sending  the  cargo  to  the  Chinese  at  Nangasaki ;  but 
this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land.’  Krusenstern,  p.  274. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  presents  were  taken  on  §hore, 
there  was  conceded  the  mighty  favour  of  a  house  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  personage  who  had  so  long  escorted  them.  He 
was  conveyed  to  it  in  great  state  and  pomp. 

9  • 

‘  So  far,  (says  Captain  K.)  the  ceremony  attending  his  entrance 
was  worthy  the  representative  of  a  powerful  monarch  ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  landed,  and  entered  his  dwelling,  than  the  doors  were  locked 
on  both  sides,  and  the  keys  sent,  at  sun-set,  to  the  governor/ 

He  says,  ‘  the  seven  towers  of  Constantinople  are  hardly  so 
well  guarded  as  our  Megasaki,’  as  the  ambassador’s  residence 
was  called. 

4  The  house  was  situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  so  near  the  sea,  that 
on  the  south  and  east  side,  the  water  at  high  tide  came  close  under 
the  windows.  When  I  say  windows,  indeed,  I  make  use  of  an  im¬ 
proper  expression ;  for  this  word  can  scarcely  apply  to  a  square 
space  about  a  foot  wide,  provided  with  a  double  lattice  work,  and 
which  therefore  admitted  but  very  little  light  into  the  room.  A  high 
bamboo  fence  surrounded  the  whole  building,  not  only  towards  the 
land,  but  even  on  the  sea-face  in  spite  of  the  waves,  the  protection 
of  which  the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  consider  as  sufficient.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  were  two  rows  of  bamboo  canes  carried  from  the 
door  down  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbed,  in  order  that  w  hen  the 
boats  came  from  the  ship,  they  might  only  land  between  these  canes, 
a  precaution  which  scarcely  would  answer  any  one  purpose.  A  large 
gate,  with  double  locks,  formed  the  entrance  from  the  water-side. 
An  pfficer,  whose  station  was  near  the  ship,  had  the  keys  of  the  outer 
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locks,  and  another,  who  lived  in  Megasaki,  those  of  the  inside :  and 
when  any  boat  went  on  shore  it  was  necessary  that  the  keeper  of  the 
outward  keys  should  accompany  it  to  open  his  side,  after  which  the 
inside  was  unlocked;  and  in  like  manner,  when  any  one  on  shore  was 
desirous  of  going  to  the  ship,  the  porter  of  Megasaki  opened  the  in¬ 
side,  when  the  vessel,  on  hoard  of  which  was  the  keeper  of  the  outer 
keys,  had  to  repair  to  the  house  to  perform  the  same  duty.  Besides 
this  precaution,  the  gates  were  never  left  open  upwards  of  five  mi- 
*  nutes  ;  and  though  they  sometimes  knew  that  the  persons  would  return 
immediately,  the  porter  would  rather  take  the  trouble  of  locking  and 
unlocking  the  gates  again  than  leave  them  open  during  this  length  of 
time. — ‘  They  counted  always  the  number  of  persons  who  came  on 
shore,  and  the  boat  was  never  allowed  to  return  without  a  similar 
number  :  and  if  any  officer  of  the  ship  wished  to  pass  the  night  in 
Megasaki,  one  of  the  persons  residing  on  shore  was  obliged  to  go 
back  in  his  stead ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  any  officer  belonging  to 
the  ambassador’s  suite  was  desirous  of  sleeping  on  board,  some  sailor 
had  to  fill  his  place  on  shore  :  for  the  appointed  number  of  persons 
residing  there  was  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  was 
any  attent  on  paid  to  their  quality  in  this  respect,  but  only  to  their 
numbers.’  Krusenstern,  p.  258. 

There  were  various  other  precautions,  which  it  would  fill  too 
much  room  to  transcribe  or  enumerate.  Besides  the  confined 
place  before  given  them  for  walking,  they  obtained,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  repairing  their  boats,  a  little  wretched  shred  of  ground, 
or  mud,  where  they  could  not  work  at  high  water,  but  when  their 
importance  was  again  complimented  by  the  precaution  of  a  bam¬ 
boo  fence  which  concealed  from  them  every  thing  but  the  sky, 
and  which  was  constantly,  while  the  carpenters  were  at  work, 
guarded  by  two  boats.  We  are  not  told,  by  either  of  the  wri¬ 
ters,  whether  any  strong  temptation  was  felt  to  try  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  cutting  these  bamboos  half  way  down. 
But  probably  not ;  for  the  parly  were  disciplined  and  inured  to 
their  humiliation  by  so  exquisitely  judicious  and  systematic  a 
process,  that  their  spirits  excepting  perhaps  the  Captain’s, 
appear  to  have  succumbed  in  a  sort  of  hopeless,  unresisting  qui¬ 
etude.  They  lived  on,  one  dull  week  after  another,  in  their 
bamboo  cage,  as  if  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  stared  at  by 
the  populace.  *  On  the  other  side  of  our  new  walk,’  says  Dr. 
LangsdorfF,  4  we  often  saw  people  who  came  to  look  at  us 
through  the  trellis,  in  the  same  manner  that  in  Europe  we  look 
at.  wild  beasts  carried  about  for  a  show.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  were  gaping  on  every  side. 
Among  others  were  a  number  of  mendicant  monks  :  they,  as 
well  as  the  physicians,  had  their  beads  entirely  shaved.’  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  a  complaint  or  expostulation  was  ventured 
upon  ;  and  the  interpreters  and  Banjos  were  never  a  moment 
at  a  loss  for  explanations  and  apologies.  In  two  or  three  in* 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  M 
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stances  some  of  the  interpreters  would  practise  a  sort  of  moc  k¬ 
ery  of  sympathy,  and  affect  to  be  of  their  opinion,  that  the  Ja¬ 
panese  system  of  precautions  and  formalities  was  very  absurd 
and  pitiful.  One  of  them  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  say,  4  It  is 
laughable  that  Japan,  this  little  country,  this  little  island,  makes 
so  much  ceremony,  and  contrives  so  many  difficulties  ;  that  in 
all  her  manners,  even  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  is  little- 
while  Russia,  which  is  a  very  extensive  country,  is,  in  all  her 
ways  and  manners,  in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  great  and 
noble.’  But  the  most  roguish  banter  of  all  was  when  one  of 
them  took  upon  him  to  make  to  our  heroes  and  illumines  a  moral 
and  philosophical  homily,  which  our  sly  Doctor  introduces  in 
such  a  way  as  if  he  would  cozen  us  into  a  notion  that  it  was 
as  gravely  conceived  as  it  was,  doubtless,  pronounced. 

‘  The  interpreter  sent  to  us  on  this  day  spoke  more  freely  than 
any  who  had  come  before ;  he  considered  all  the  strict  regulations  of 
the  Japanese  government  as  extremely  ridiculous,  lamented  that  he 
was  himself  a  Japanese,  and  wished  very  much  to  travel  and  see  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  He  regretted  the  short-sightedness  of  his  country¬ 
men,  imputed  it  to  the  education  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  said  that  the  subjects  must  be  blind  when  the  rulers 
had  no  clear  ideas,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  acquire  any.  Men, 
he  said,  are  not  born  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  but  also  to  instruct 
and  enlighten  themselves.  His  philosophical  dissertation  was  inter¬ 
spersed  with  several  Japanese  proverbs,  as,  for  example,  “  The  age  of 
man  is  a  h  undred  years,  hut  his  fame  is  eternal J’ — s<  The  life  of  man  is 
short ,  his  name  is  without  endf  He  lamented  the  many  disagree¬ 
able  circumstances  to  which  the  ambassador  had  been  subjected,  and 
endeavouring  to  console  him,  likened  a  man  of  understanding  to 
water,  saying,  u  A  reasonable  man  must  knot u  how  to  accommodate  him¬ 
self  to  all  situations  and  circumstances ,  like  water  which  takes  the  form 
and  figure  oj  every  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured 9  Langsdorff,  p.  266. 

A  frivolous  and  vexatious  negotiation  continued  to  be  carried 
on,  with  occasional  peevishness  and  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  and  with  all  possible  ceremony,  formality,  im¬ 
portance,  and  delay,  on  that  of  the  Japanese.  The  constant 
pretence  for  this  delay  was  the  necessity  of  instructions  from 
the  court  at  Jeddo, — with  the  addition,  in  one  instance,  of  the 
pretence  that  even  that  exalted  authority  had  not  felt  itself 
competent  to  decide  on  so  momentous  an  occasion,  without 
sending  to  Miaco,  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to  consult 
the  Da'iri,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  On  every  point  of  conse¬ 
quence,  and  on  more  points  of  no  consequence  at  all,  couriers 
were  to  be  sent,  as  the  patient  suitors  for  Japanese  favour  were 
told,  to  Jeddo,  and  then,  month  after  month  would  he  con¬ 
trived  to  be  passed  olf  in  the  pretended  expectation  of  their  re¬ 
turn.  And  indeed  the  Russians  were  sufficiently  convinced  that 
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tlie  (treat  Men ,  governors,  and  princes,  with  whom  they  were 
iii  communication,  had  hut  very  little  discretionary  power,  and 
really  might  at  their  imminent  peril  have  conceded,  for  instance, 
the  superficial  space  of  a  dozen  yards  square  of  the  sacred 
beach  of  Japan  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  this  obsequious 
handlul  ol  Europeans  without  ammunition  :  or  at  their  peril 
have  decided  and  acted  in  still  more  trifling  matters,  without 
sending  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  few  sentences  pro¬ 
nounced  or  written  by  more  majestic  bipeds.  This,  to  be  sure, 
at  the  best,  w  as  bud  enough  for  petitioning  and  impounded  men, 
themselves  too  some  of  the  Banjos  of  the  most  prodigious  mo¬ 
narchy  on  earth  :  but  the  peculiar  vexation  was,  that  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  couriers  did  come  from  the  remote  seat  of 
power,  time  after  time,  and  of  course  with  such  communications 
as  it  might  have  much  imported  them  to  know,  while  they  were 
still  kept  waiting  in  uncertainty,  and  to  be  amused  indefinitely 
with  pretences' and  lies. 

It  is’probable  enough  that  the  government  never  had  the  smallest 
indecision  on  the  subject,  nor  even  the  magistrates  at  Nangasaki 
any  uncertainty  of  anticipation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  embassy, 
though  they  pretended  to  (latter  it  with  some  presumptions  of 
success,  so  much  the  more  probable,  they  were  pleased  to  say, 
as  the  ultimatum  from  Jeddo  was  so  long  delayed.  If  the  fate 
of  this  too  ambitious  overture  was  thus  at  no  moment  really 
doubtful,  there  seems  no  other  explanation  of  the  policy  of  the 
mode  of  inflicting  it,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  intended  at  once  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  rude,  hasty 
affront  to  a  great  power  whose  territories  approached  so  near 
their  own,  by  this  semblance  of  a  protracted  and  solemn  delibe¬ 
ration  ;  and  to  inspire,  though  under  a  most  perfect  avoidance 
of  all  hostility,  an  utter  hopelessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of 
any  further  attempts,  by  wearing  out  the  patience,  and  mortify¬ 
ing  the  pride,  of  their  unwelcome  visitants.  At  any  rate,  there 
must  have  been  a  deeper  cause  forthis  intolerable  protraction  than 
cither  dilatoriness,  or  a  mere  ceremonial,  affected  stateliness  ;  as 
the  government  was  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  provision  and 
accommodation  of  the  party,  who  were  not  permitted  to  pur¬ 
chase  (for  it  was  declared  to  be  against  the  laws)  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  article,  or  to  pay  for  any  service  whatsoever  ;  while,  never¬ 
theless,  they  were  amply  supplied  with  whatsoever  was  wanted 
for  themselves  and  for  repairing  the  ship. 

After  they  had  endured  several  months  of  their  imprisonment, 
they  began  to  receive  hints  that  convinced  them  it  was  a  delu¬ 
sive  astrology  that  had  told  it  as  a  part  of  their  fortunes,  that 
they  were  to  see  the  metropolitan  and  imperial  splendours  of  this 
great  monarchy.  They  were  soon  plainly  informed,  that  a  very 
Great  Man  of  the  Court  was  on  his  way  to  save  them  6  th*. 

M  2 
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toil  of  this  long  journey,  and  bearing  the  Emperor’s  commissi©0 
plenipotentiary  for  whatever  was  to  be  discussed  and  arranged 
between  the  two  powers  And  as  it  was  presumed  that  the 
deputed  wisdom  of  two  such  empires  and  monarchs,  when 
brought  into  conjunction,  could  not  fail  to  settle  the  business  in  a 
very  short  time,  (like  Sir  William  Temple  and  .John  de  Witt,  if 
the  Dutch  had  ever  told  them  of  these  eminent  diplomatists,  and 
their  rapid  negotiation,)  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  high  time 
to  fit  the  Nadeshda  for  taking  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The 
intimation  conveyed  animated  pleasure  to  men  who  regarded 
her  with  more  than  a  sailor’s  affection,  as  the  vehicle  that  was  now 
soon  to  bear  them  away  from  this  hated  shore.  All  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  were  promptly  furnished  by  the  Japanese,  and 
the  crew  applied  themselves  to  the  business  with  all  possible 
alacrity  and  despatch. 

But  to  return  to  the  superlative  man,  the  potent  satrap,  the 
elite  of  the  high  mightinesses  of  the  most  august  of  Courts,  the 
personage  who  was  born,  though  the  Russians  were  not,  to  the 
felicity  of  looking  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  announced, 
at  length,  that  this  favourite  of  all  the  stars  was  arrived  at  Nan- 
gasaki,  and  the  important  interview  was  approaching.  But  the 
Russians,  under  the  abandonment  of  every  star,  and  the  depres¬ 
sion  produced  by  their  long  imprisonment  and  series  of  humi¬ 
liations,  happened  to  find  themselves  in  possession  of  just  so 
much  remaining  spirit,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  negotiation  to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  relative 
dignity  under  which  the  two  imperial  representatives  should 
meet ;  high  demands  being  of  course  made  on  the  part  of  that 
power  which  was  determined  for  ever  to  act  on  the  maxim  that 
all  other  powers  were  unworthy  to  aspire  to  its  friendship.  The 
interview  was  to  take  place  at  the  mansion  of  the  governor, 
which  gentleman  the  Russians  had  never  yet  been  privileged 
to  see.  The  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  procession  to 
the  government  house  in  Nangasaki  was  conducted,  with  no 
small  pomp,  in  which,  however,  the  characteristic  affectation  of 
concealment  and  precaution  was  shewn  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  ;  for  the  whole  front  of  every  street  through  which  they 
passed,  wras  veiled  from  their  sight. 

*  The  houses,  as  well  by  the  water-side  as  all  round  the  place,  with 
the  fortresses  and  guard-houses,  were  covered  with  hangings,  on 
which  were  the  imperial  arms  and  those  of  Fisi ;  so  that  we  could  see 
nothing  ol  the  houses  or  the  people,  nor  could  they  see  any  thing  of 
us:  here  and  there  only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  on  by  irresistible  cu¬ 
riosity,  peeping  from  behind  the  hangings.  We  were,  however,  in 
the  main,  unseen  by  the  inhabitants,  while  our  own  eyes  were  equally 
restrained  from  making  our  observations  on  them  or  their  town/ — 

*  If  in  some  of  the  cross  streets,  the  hangings  did  not  cover  th« 
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houses  entire!}’,  their  place  was  supplied  by  straw  mats  or  trellis- 
work.  The  reason  of  this,  the  interpreters  told  us,  was,  that  the 
common  people  might  be  kept  off,  since  they  were  not  worthy  to  see 
so  Great  a  Man  as  the  ambassador  face  to  face/  Langsdorff,  p.  304. 

There  were  three  of  these  processions  to  the  place  of  audience, 
all  within  a  few  days.  In  the  lirst,  the  ambassador  was  carried 
in  a  sort  of  large  sedan,  called  a  Noritnon ,  while  his  attendants 
walked  ;  but  he  demanded  the  same  conveyance  for  his  officers 
on  the  latter  two  days,  on  account  of  rain  and  the  state  of  the 

V  ' 

road,  and  with  much  opposition  and  reluctance  it  was  allowed. 

We  cannot  fairly  afford  room  lor  any  part  of  Doctor  L.’s  very 
curious  description  of  these  three  interviews  of  the  great  men  oi 
different  regions  of  the  globe,  met  to  confer  on  the  grand  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  intercourse  of  empires.  The  first  was  an  audience 
of  ceremony,  the  second,  of  business,  the  third,  of  taking  leave. 
The  Captain  despatches  the  whole  affair  in  a  very  few  sen¬ 
tences,  written  in  a  temper  partaking  of  indignation  and  shame. 
The  Doctor  has  exhibited,  considerably  at  large,  the  etiquette, 
the  incommodious  postures,  the  rather  impertinent  and  ungra¬ 
cious  interrogatory  of  the  very  Great  Man  to  the  chamberlain 
Von  Res  an  off,  the  important  business  of  the  second  interview, 
consisting  precisely  in  the  delivery  of  a  paper  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  of  these  plenipotentiaries,  and  then  the  affecting  adieus 
of  men  who  were  to  see  one  another  no  more  1 

On  returning  from  the  second  audience,  which  was  as  brief  as 
if  ceremony  had  been  no  part  of  the  court-traffic  of  Japan,  and 
in  which  the  most  noble  the  beholder  of  the  Emperor’s  feet,  does 
not  appear  to  have  wasted  any  words  in  explanation  of  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  definitive  document  which  he  delivered,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  had  to  put  this  fate-bearing  paper  in  the  hands  of  the 
interpreters,  and  was,  perhaps,  by  the  tendency  of  all  that  had 
preceded,  competently  prepared  and  fortified  against  any  sud¬ 
den  emotions  of  amazement  and  grief  on  finding  the  burden  of 
it  to  be,  a  peremptory  injunction  that  no  Russian  should  ever 
again  shew  himself  in  Japan.  But  he  might,  eveu  after  all  he 
had  experienced,  be  allowed  to  feel  some  little  surprise  that  a 
grave  and  final  award  of  state,  should  so  presume  on  his  simpli¬ 
city  as  to  regale  him  with  the  following  piece  of  rhetorical  ban¬ 
ter,  affecting  to  rest  the  propriety  of  the  refusal  of  any  further 
communication  with  Russia,  on  the  comparative  feebleness  of 
Japan. 

‘  Friendship  is  like  a  chain,  which,  when  destined  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  end,  must  consist  of  a  determined  number  of  links.  If  one  mem¬ 
ber,  however,  be  particularly  strong,  and  the  others  disproportionably 
weak,  the  latter  must  of  necessity,  by  use,  be  soon  broken.  The 
chain  of  friendship  can  never,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  weak  members  included  in  it.* 
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The  inviolability  of  the  Japanese  laws,  interdicting  all  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners,  except  a  limited  trading  privilege  granted 
to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  is  solemnly  insisted  on  ;  the  perfect 
sufficiency  of  the  productions  of  the  country  to  supply  all  its 
own  wants,  is  pretended  to  be  put  on  the  ground  of  the  small¬ 
ness  of  those  wants  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  is  affected 
to  be  pleaded  as  one  reason  for  declining  to  accept  any  of  the 
.Emperor  of  Russia’s  valuable  presents. 

‘  If  they  were  accepted,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  must,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  which  are  considered  as  laws,  send  an 
ambassador  with  presents  ot  equal  value  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
But  as  there  is  a  strict  prohibition  against  either  the  inhabitants  or 
the  ships  quitting  the  country,  and  Japan  is  besides  so  poor,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  return  presents  to  any  thing  like  an  equivalent, 
wholly  out  of  the  Emperor’s  power  to  receive  either  the  ambas 
or  the  presents.’ 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  absurdity  of  stat¬ 
ing'  wliat  are  the  custom  and  the  law  in  a  certain  case,  in  the 
very  same  sentence  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  law  never  per¬ 
mits  that  case  to  exist.  But  perhaps  this  custom  and  law  of 
equivalents  may  refer  only  to  the  interchange  of  presents 
among  the  people  within  the  realm.  Be,  however,  the  law 
whatever  it  might,  it  was  announced  to  the  ambassador,  that 
the  Russians  should  receive  as  a  perfect  gratuity  every  thing 
they  wanted  or  would  ask  for  in  the  way  of  provisions,  so  long 
as  they  remained  in  port,  two  months’  stores  for  the  ship  when 
they  departed,  every  article  necessary  for  previously  refitting 
the  ship  :  and  a  present  besides  of  ‘2000  sacks  ol  salt  of  301b. 
each,  100  sacks  of  rice  of  1501b.  each,  with  two  thousand 
bundles  of  the  finest  Japanese  raw  silk;  the  former  two  for  the 
crew,  the  latter  for  the  officers. 

The  ambassador  protested  that,  like  their  Emperor,  he  must 
refuse  these  presents.  He  was  told  that  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  persisting  to  do  so,  must  be  another  courier  to 
Jeddo,  since  the  Emperor  had  given  the  orders.  This  decided 
the  matter  instantaneously,  two  months  of  additional  delay 
being  what  he  as  little  wished  as  they  did. 

The  gratuitous  supplies,  from  first  to  last,  and  all  other  services 
received  from  the  Japanese,  were  perfectly  clear  of  all  fees  and 
douceurs.  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  and  earnest  represen¬ 
tations,  and  even  entreaties,  that  the  ambassador  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  make  some  small  presents  to  a  few  of  the  interpre¬ 
ters,  to  whose  services  he  had  been  so  long  indebted.  4  The 
desire  to  part,’  says  the  Captain,  4  was  equally  strong  in  all  of 
us  the  sailors  gladly  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  get  the 
ship  ready  for  sea  ;  the  cannon  and  all  the  other  articles  belonging 
to  it,  were  brought  safe  on  hoard  with  all  diligence  ;  a  hundred 
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boats,  linked  in  five  lines,  towed  the  ship  from  its  station, 
the  governor  sent  some  final  tokens  of  his  considerate  at¬ 
tention  to  their  accommodation ;  and  4  all  the  interpreters,’ 
says  the  Captain,  4  except  the  honest  Saka-Saburo,  and  two 
others,  who  had  not  forgotten  that  we  were  no  Dutchmen, 
wished  us  a  happy  voyage  to  Batavia!’  so  little  interest  re¬ 
garding  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Russians  had  beeh 
created  in  their  minds  by  so  many  months  of  intercourse. 

There  is  probably  as  much  truth  as  resentment  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  with  which  the  Captain  consoles  himself  and  his  count  ry- 
men  for  this  memorable  failure, — that  4  the  Russian  trade  will 
not  suffer  much  in  consequence  of  it.’  In  so  long  a  period 
ol  almost  total  preclusion  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  sensible  wants  of  the  people  will  have  strictly  con¬ 
formed  themselves,  through  inveterate  habit,  to  the  measure 
ol  their  internal  resources.  Nor  can  this  necessitated  and 
habitual  conformity  be  deemed  very  oppressively  severe  in  a 
country  with  such  considerable  advantages  of  climates,  (the 
empire  including  a  great  diversity  of  them,)  together  with  a 
moderate  though  stationary  proficiency  in  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts.  Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  so  painfully 
repress  the  essential  cravings  of  nature,  cannot  inflict  such 
a  sense  of  hardship  and  destitution,  as  to  force  nature,  by 
its  vital  necessities,  to  rebel  against  the  established  system, 
and  demand  the  admission  of  foreign  supplies.  And  then 
add  to  this,  the  perfect  and  astonishing  reduction  of  the  entire 
political,  moral,  and  physical  economy  of  the  people  to  the 
most  absolute  clock-work,  through  the  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  ancient  laws  and  usages, — a  superstition  which  the 
government  has  an  evident  and  perpetual  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  undiminished  : — When  all  these  circumstances  are  consi¬ 
dered,  and  when  there  is  also  taken  into  the  account  that  super¬ 
cilious  pride  which  in  Japan  even  still  more  uniformly  than  in 
China,  regards  every  thing  foreign  as  inferior,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  commercial  speeulatist,  even  had  he  that  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  country  which  he  most  certainly  never  will  have 
till  some  strange  revolution  have  taken  place  in  the  policy  of 
of  its  government,  could  do  that  which  is  the  first  thing  for 
hkn  to  do,  that  is,  create  a  new  and  eager  want  in  the 
people.  So  much  for  what  the  country  would  take  from 
foreigners  ;  and  then,  as  to  what  it  might  furnish  to  them 
in  exchange,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  half-civilized 
nation  could  bring  nothing  of  value  or  consequence  unless 
the  country  had,  in  its  natural  produce,  some  grand  staple, 
in  the  same  manner  as  China  furnishes  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  tea,  South  America,  hides,  the  West  Indies,  sugar,  and  Spain 
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did  supply  woolv  But  we  know  of  no  one  capital  species  of 
natural  produce  which  Japan  could  offer  in  any  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  degree  of  excellence  or  plenty.  All  the  nations, 
therefore,  great  and  small,  that  have  been  beaten  off  in  their 
earnest  attempts  on  this  inaccessible  dominion,  may  take  con¬ 
solation  for  their  not  being  permitted  to  carry  on  a  little 
paltry  traffic  to  the  annual  amount  perhaps  of  the  business 
of  one  moderate  English  shop,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  base 
humiliations  by  which  the  Dutch  have  so  long  retained  the  worth¬ 
less  privilege  ;  ~  such  humiliations  as  having  their  Captains 
and  even  Barons  obliged  to  put  themselves  severally  in  the  form 
of  a  fourfooted  stool,  whenever  they  approach  any  petty  magis¬ 
trate  called  a  Banjos, .as  the  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  with  a  Baron  Pabst,  and  two  cultivated  and  intelligent 
Captains  of  vessels,  were  all  unceremoniously  ordered  to  do 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Russian  ship,  and  continued  to  do  for 
several  minutes,  till  it  was  carelessly  signified  to  them  by 
an  interpreter  that  they  might  stand  up.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  conference,  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch  person 
and  character  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  cringe. 

4  Before  their  departure  the  Dutchmen  were  required  to  pay  the 
compliment  to  the  Great  Men.  Baron  Pabst,  who  before  did  not 
seem  to  think  this  attitude  of  submission  altogether  consistent  with 
the  Dutch  character,  wanted  to  have  stolen  unseen  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  escaped  the  compliment ;  but  the  vigilant  interpreters  called  after 
him:  “  Sir!  Mynheer  Pabst!  you  cannot  go  till  you  have  made  the 
Great  Men  a  compliment. ”  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
and  submit  to  the  humiliating  custom.  *  Langsdorff,  p.  232. 

Both  the  writers  are  so  sensible  how  little  information  they 
have  had  the  means  of  giving  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
Japan,  that  they  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  space  in 
their  books  with  the  few  particulars  which,  however,  it  cost 
them  such  a  weary  length  of  time  to  collect.  Their  accounts 
can  go  hut  little  way  towards  correcting,  or  confirming,  or 
enlarging,  the  questionable  information  furnished  by  former 
reporters  *,  w  hich  we  the  more  regret  as  we  could  have  so  fully 
relied  on  the  honesty  of  these  latest  observers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  are,  perhaps  of  the  whole 
world,  that  one  nation  of  which  the  quality  of  the  whole 
may  most  competently  be  known  and  fairly  judged  from 
the  inspection  of  a  small  sample.  What  our  voyagers  have 
described,  will  furnish  any  man  instantly  with  a  long  ne¬ 
gative  catalogue  of  Japanese  accomplishments,  virtues,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  felicities.  Conspicuously  at  the  head  of  all  these 
negations  will  stand  Liberty , — liberty,  which  that  blink¬ 
ing  Baron  Thunberg  pronounces  to  be  the  very  life  of  this 
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people  1  Some  of  the  readers  of  these  descriptions  will  per¬ 
haps  say  that  in  default  of  liberty,  they  have  something  better, 
— the  most  consummately  mechanical  good  order.  We  hear 
of  no  brawls,  no  roaring  gangs  of  tipplers,  no  disrespect  to 
superiors,  no  rude  driving,  and  scampering,  and  racket,  of  ill- 
taught,  wild  young  fellows.  Prodigious  crowds  of  people 
were  seen  often  enough,  but  there  was  no  tumult,  riot,  or  mis¬ 
chief;  no  obstreperousness,  indecent  manners,  or  abusive 
language.  On  the  ground  where  the  largest  multitude  had 
appeared,  there  would  soon  not  be  a  mortal  to  be  seen,  if 
so  were  signified  the  will  of  the  governor,  or  perhaps  of  an 
Opperbanjos.  There  were,  besides,  no  beggars  and  no  pil¬ 
ferers.  We  need  not  say  there  were  no  bullies  or  bravoes. 
We  seem  even  warranted  to  say  there  were  no  mere  loungers, 
no  idle  persons  of  any  sort.  Personal  cleanliness  was  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent,  and  extended  to  the  putting  oiF  of  shoes 
on  entering  a  room  with  clean  mats  on  the  floor.  It  could 
not  be  mentioned  as  exactly  an  exception  to  this  general  re¬ 
commendation,  that  the  married  women  are  all  distinguished 
by  the  disgusting  circumstance  of  having  their  front  teeth 
blackened.  Our  gay  Doctor  was,  however,  very  angry  at  this 
ill-judged  decoration. 

The  prisoners  could  obtain  no  glimpse  of  the  domestic  eco¬ 
nomy,  nor  permission  to  visit  a  neighbouring  temple.  And 
probably  the  diversified  inquiries  they  would  naturally  be  in¬ 
clined  to  make,  were  either  prevented  by  the  formality  and  official 
business  of  their  interviews  with  the  interpreters,  or  if  made,  were 
frustrated  by  evasion,  reserve,  or  that  falsehood  which  even  the 
officers  of  state  in  Japan,  (so  unlike  all  other  countries,)  seem 
to  regard  as  a  perfectly  fair  resource  in  every  emergency. 
They  had  occasion  to  perceive  that  the  interference  of  au¬ 
thority,  was  exercised  to  prevent  or  stop  tiie  unofficial  com- 
niunieation  which  they  were,  in  one  or  two  instances,  attempt¬ 
ing  and  beginning  to  hold  with  some  individual  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  more  intelligent  than  the  generality  of  the 
natives. 

Mention  is  made  of  several  festivals  occurring  during  the  stay 
of  the  Russians,  but  of  which  they  were,  of  course,  allowed 
no  participation  or  inspection.  One  of  them  was  that  of  the 
new  year.  Our  authors  do  not  say  whether  they  heard  of  the 
ceremony  described  by  Thunberg  and  others  as  practised  by  the 
Japanese  at  that  season,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  to  create  tiie  same  hatred  of  it  in  the  minds 
of  their  children.  The  thirtieth  of  January  is  their  new-year’s 
day.  On  the  second  of  February,  4  the  last  of  the  festival  days, 
a  little  box  was  brought,  full  of  roasted  pease,  to  the  ambas¬ 
sador's  house,  which  were  strewed  about  every  corner  of  it, 
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to  drive  away,?  says  the  Doctor,  with  great  inattention  to  pre¬ 
cision  of  language,  ‘  the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits.’ 

‘  On  the  31st  of  March,  or  the  1st  of  April,  a  feast  was 
celebrated  in  Nangasaki,  called  Mussume  Matzury,  tlie  chief 
character  of  which  is  that  parents,  on  this  occasion,  present  their 
children  with  dolls.  Unimportant  as  the  object  of  this  holiday  ap¬ 
peared,  it  must  nevertheless  be  of  great  consequence  in  Japan,  two 
days  being  devoted  to  these  childish  entertainments ;  and  we  were 
requested  not  to  suffer  the  carpenters,  employed  upon  the  boats  on 
shore,  to  work  during  its  celebration.5  Krusenstern,  p.  284. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  strange  people,  into  whose  com¬ 
pany  we  and  our  readers  are  little  likely  to  be  soon  again  intro¬ 
duced,  we  should  notice  just  one  illustrative  instance  of  such  a 
refinement  of  subordination,  and  so  unqualified  an  operation 
of  what  was  denominated  law,  as  no  other  country  could 
parallel. 

‘  On  the  16th,  early  in  the  morning,  we  were  informed  that  one 
of  the  Japanese,  whom  we  had  brought  with  us,  had  attempted  to 
destroy  himself.  With  this  view  he  had  thrust  a  razor  through  his 
mouth  into  his  throat,  but  was  seen  in  time  by  the  bystanders  for 
them  to  prevent  his  completely  executing  his  purpose.  A  quantity 
of  blood  streamed  from  the  mouth  of  the  wounded  man  ;  but  the 
Japanese  civil  officer  on  duty  would  by  no  means  consent  that  I 
should  examine  the  wound,  or  give  him  any  medical  assistance.  The 
event  was  announced  by  the  guard,  and  a  Banjos,  with  a  physician, 
was  sent  for,  who  did  not  arrive. till  the  afternoon  ;  they  then  entered 
into  a  very  minute  investigation  of  the  affair,  and  took  down  a  proves- 
verhal  of  it,  which  was  carefully  sealed  up.  The  wound  did  not 
appear  dangerous.5  Langs 4fcrff,  p.  287. 

Our  adventurers  exultingly  set  all  sail,  and  drove  out  of  the 
harbour  in  a  style  that  confounded  the  cautious,  sober,  timid 
boat-mariners  of  Nangasaki.  The  destined  course  was  through 
the  sea  between  Japan  and  Corea,  a  course  which  every  ima¬ 
ginable  argument  had  been  employed  by  the  Japanese  ministers 
to  deter  the  Captain  from  adopting*.  His  plan  was  to  examine, 
on  his  way  to  Kamtschatka,  a  number  of  imperfectly- explored 
coasts  and  straits  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Sachalin,  in  which 
La  Perouse  had  left  a  good  deal  to  be  done.— VVe  have  staid 
so  long  in  that  country  of  Great  Men ,  that  we  cannot  regu¬ 
larly  attend  him  through  his  various  traverses  of  dangerous 
seas,  and  examinations  of  dreary  coasts.  It  is,  however,  this 
part  alone  of  the  voyage  that  will  be  regarded  as  of  importance 
to  geography.  When  we  say  this  part  alone,  we  must  not  be 
understood  to  imply  that  it  was  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
naval  adventure.  On  the  contrary,  it  amounted  to  several 
thousands  of  miles,  and  occupied  a  long  space  of  time.  In  this 
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navigation,  the  Captain  displayed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
qualities  of  an  able,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable  navigator. 
The  foggy,  chill,  and  turbulent  climate,  conjoined  with  the 
strikingly  inhospitable  character  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lands  he  coasted,  and  the  numerous  dangers  incident  to  a  navi¬ 
gation  so  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rugged  coasts  and 
islands,  all  imperfectly  known,  and  some  totally  unexplored, 
gave  occasion  to  both  the  commander  and  his  crew  to  evince 
that  no  duty  was  too  hard  for  their  skill  and  resolution. 

Having  made  a  conditional  promise  to  the  Japanese  statesmen 
not  to  go  spying  out  their  territory  all  along  the  western  coast 
of  Siphon,  or  Japan,  he  did  not  approach  the  land  til!  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  search  of  the  straits  of  Sangar, 
between  the  northern  end  of  tiiat  great  island,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Jesso.  lie  accurately  examined  and  laid  down,  per¬ 
haps,  about  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  south  of  this  strait ; 
and  then,  instead  of  passing  through  it,  proceeded  along  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Jesso,  to  the  straits  of  La  Perouse. 
The  landscape,  through  almost  the  whole  length,  was  a 
chain  of  snowy  mountains,  one  of  which  emitted  ilames  and 
smoke. 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Jesso,  are  called 
Ainos,  and  are  judged  to  be  the  remains  of  a  nation  that  once 
possessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  some  other  islands,  but  that  has 
gradually  retired  and  diminished  before  the  encroaching  power 
of  the  Japanese,  who  have  now  extended  their  sovereignty  to 
its  northern  extremity.  The  Captain  was  so  enchanted  with 
the  modesty,  benevolence,  and  generosity  of  these  poor  people, 
that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  the  4  best  of  all  the 
people  he  has  hitherto  been  acquainted  with.’  And  certainly 
the  facts  he  mentions,  will  bear  him  out  in  a  very  strong 
eulogium. 

Having  examined  the  great  bay  of  Aniwa,  which  hollows  out 
the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Sachalin,  he  examined 
(and  is  the  first  that  lias  done  so)  the  eastern  coast  of  that  most 
dreary  peninsula,  with  meritorious  resolution  and  accuracy,  up 
to  Patience  Bay,  whence  lie  was  compelled  to  steer,  across  the 
chain  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  where  lie  encountered  considerable 
danger,  to  his  old  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  he  cast 
anchor  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1805,  forty-eight  days  after 
leaving  Naugasaki.  Here  Dr.  LangsdorfF  left  him,  in  order  to 
accompany  tire  Chamberlain  Yon  ResanofF,  at  his  particular 
invitation,  on  an  expedition  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  tiie 
north-west  coast  of  America.  While  the  Captain  staid  here 
about  a  month  to  refit  and  victual  the  ship,  lie  was  assailed  by 
mingled  pain  and  indignation  at  witnessing  specimens,  and 
hearing  accounts,  of  the  excessive  and  shocking  wretchedness, 
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both  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Russian  adventurers  employed  by 
the  Russio-American  Company  in  the  fur-trade. 

On  the  first  of  July,  the  Nadeshda  again  put  to  sea,  destined 
to  resume  that  point  on  the  coast  of  Sachalin  at  which  the 
former  examination  had  been  suspended.  From  that  point,  in 
latitude  49°  19',  the  examination  was  prosecuted  to  Cape 
Elizabeth,  the  northernmost  point,  in  latitude  54°  24'. — Not  a 
single  human  habitation  had  been  seen  throughout  the  length  ot 
this  immense  tract,  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sachalin,  till 
very  near  the  arrival  at  its  northernmost  promontory,  when  a 
beautiful  valley  presented  the  striking  novelty  of  two  huts.  On 
the  northern  coast  the  voyagers  saw  one  or  two  Tartar  villages, 
and  had  an  amusing  adventure  with  the  ill-conditioned  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  perfect  reverse  in  character  to  the  Ainos  who  inhabit 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula.  It  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Captain’s  narrative  which  comes  next,  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  series  of  attempts,  after  having  passed  by  a  westerly 
course  round  the  northern  promontories,  to  make  his  way 
southward,  along  the  western  coast,  in  order  to  decide  the 
question  whether  Sachalin  is  an  island,  or  is  connected  with 
Tartary.  A  great  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  and  a 
powerful  current  which  encountered  the  ship  from  the  south¬ 
west,  indicated  their  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amour. 
In  a  resolute  contest  with  this  current  the  ship  was  carried, 
though  by  an  indirect  course,  to  a  position  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  western  projection  of  the  coast  of  Sachalin,  which  was 
situated  directly  o]  posite  to  an  eastern  projection  of  a  point  of 
the  coast  of  Tartary.  Between  these  two  points  is  a  channel 
of  five  miles  across.  Though  this  was  not  deemed  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was  unquestionable  that  what 
might  be  perhaps  more  correctly  so  called,  must  be  at  a  very 
short  distance  behind.  And  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  this 
river  was  evinced  in  the  most  direct  manner  by  the  fact  that 
this  whole  rapid  current  of  five  miles  wide,  had  not  the  slightest 
mixture  of  sea  water.  This  stream,  therefore,  was  purely  and 
exclusively  the  Amour.  One  of  the  lieutenants,  in  a  boat, 
rowed,  with  great  labour,  some  miles  further  against  the  cur¬ 
rent,  till  the  depth  decreased  to  three  fathoms  and  a  half. 

The  Captain  states  the  reasoning  which  he  entered  on  his 
journal  at  this  time,  respecting  the  question  whether  Sachalin 
be  an  island  or  a  peninsula.  These  arguments  alone  would  be 
quite  c  onclusive  of  its  being  the  latter.  On  his  arrival  in  China, 
he  was  gratified  to  find  demonstration  added  by  the  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Captain  Broughton,  who  prosecuted  from  the 
southward  the  examination  of  the  gulf  of  Tartary,  till  stopped 
by  an  uninterrupted  shore  of  sand-hills,  in  which  Sachalin  and 
Tartary  became  united.  The  Russian  navigator  is,  nevertheless , 
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of  opinion,  that  there  may  formerly  have  been  a  channel,  and 
that  the  junction  may  have  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand  brought  down  by  the  Amour. 

He  had  now  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  a  very  earnest 
desire,  to  explore  the  north-east  coast  of  Tartary,  but  was  with¬ 
held  by  the  very  strong  representations  he  had  received  before 
leaving  Kamtschatka  on  the  impolicy  of  a  proceeding  which 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  excite  the  hostile  suspicions  of  the 
Chinese  government.  Obliged,  therefore,  to  return  toward  the 
east,  he  resolved  to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Kamtschatka, 
from  the  fifty-fourth  or  fifty -fifth  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
southern  extremity.  But  the  direction  of  the  winds  rendered 
this  project  impracticable,  and  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  return 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  he  arrived,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  weeks.  ‘  During  this  time,’  says  he,  £  seldom  a  day 
passed  in  which  we  had  notbeen  wet  through,  either  by  the  rain 
or  mist ;  and  yet  in  all  the  voyage  we  had  not  a  single  invalid, 
notwithstanding  our  total  want  of  fresh  provisions,  and  that 
our  antiscorbutic  remedies  were  entirely  exhausted.’ 

His  several  visits  to  Kamtschatka  furnished  him  with  the 
materials  for  that  rather  ample  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
this  peninsula,  which  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  book. 
He  is  quite  sanguine  enough,  we  should  think,  as  to  its  capa¬ 
bilities  ;  but  describes  its  present  state  as  most  wretched  in  all 
respects.  He  honestly  attributes  a  great  part  of  its  misery  to 
the  bad  policy  of  the  Russian  government.  Perhaps  when  the 
delirium  of  recent  triumphs  is  fairly  past,  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  representations  which  serve  to  shew  the  amazing 
difference,  in  point  of  condition,  that  may  subsist  between  the 
head  and  the  feet,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  a  gigantic  body 
politic. 

The  Nadeshda  had  one  clear  run  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
to  Macao,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the  Neva,  laden  with  a 
rich  cargo  of  furs  for  the  Chinese  market.  Here  there  awaited 
him  a  little  entertainment  by  way  of  sequel  and  finish  to  the 
woful  farce  played  for  his  amusement  at  Nangasaki.  Opper- 
banjos  were  also  forthcoming  in  China,  to  wonder  what  business 
the  Russians  could  have  in  the  seas  and  the  ports  of  their  sacred 
empire;  and  the  Court  of  Pekin,  infinitely  more  unreasonable 
than  that  of  Jeddo,  instead  of  expediting  the  departure  of  the 
unwelcome  visitants,  followed  up  a  number  of  vexatious  pro¬ 
ceedings,  by  which  the  commercial  business  of  the  Russians  had 
been  much  obstructed  and  retarded,  by  measures  and  orders 
for  their  absolute  and  indefinite  detention  ;  and  the  Captain 
acknowledges,  in  the  strongest  terms  of  respect  ami  gratitude, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  very  prompt  and  zealous  interposition 
of  the  English  that  lie  got  out  into  his  old  freedom  of  the  seas, 
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just  in  time  to  escape  the  execution  of  the  most  peremptory 
mandate  for  making  his  ship  a  Chinese  fixture.  lie  doubtless 
felt,  though  lie  has  kept  the  thought  in  silence,  some  indignant 
pleasure  in  the  idea,  that  the  time  may  probably  not  be  very 
remote,  when  the  growing  power  of  the  Russian  empire  will  be 
able  to  repay  the  complaisance  of  these  two  arrogant  and  im¬ 
becile  monarchies,  by  giving  them  the  law. — The  Captain  has 
gone  at  large  into  the  internal  state  and  policy  of  China,  and 
lias  furnished  some  interesting  facts  and  observations  illustrative 
of  the  disordered  and  precarious  state  of  the  government. — 
On  the  Oth  of  February,  1806,  the  Nadeshda  and  Neva  sailed 
from  Whampoa,  and  arrived  at  Cronstadt  on  the  19th  of  August, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  twelve  days.  The  Nadeshda 
did  not  lose,  during  this  circumnavigation,  a  single  man  of  her 
crew,  excepting  the  cook,  whose  health  was  bad  at  the  time  of 
leaving  Russia.  She  lost  not  one  yard  or  mast,  and  only  two 
cables  and  one  kedge  anchor.  All  observations  would  be  quite 
superfluous  on  these  signal  proofs  of  the  ability  and  attention 
with  which  this  enterprise  was  conducted. 

Having  occupied  a  space  so  very  much  beyond  our  intention, 
and  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  with  the  work  of  Krusenstcrn, 
and  Langsdorff’s  first  volume,  we  are  under  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  dismissing  the  Doctor’s  second  part,  the  title  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  very  few  words. 
Roth  his  volumes  together  contain  only  about  the  same  quantity 
of  matter  as  the  work  of  the  Captain.  The  lively  naturalist’s 
work  will  be  found,  we  presume,  very  considerably  more  enter¬ 
taining  to  general  readers  than  that  of  the  very  accurate  and 
intelligent  mariner,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  propriety,  and 
even  duty,  to  record  a  vast  number  of  minute  nautical  details, 
on  which  it  may  be  observed  once  for  all,  that  the  perpetual 
scries  of  observations  appears  to  have  been  made  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  accuracy,  and  may  be  perfectly  relied  on  by  any  future 
navigator  who  may  have  need  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

When  the  ambassador  ResanofF  (reduced,  at  the  departure 
from  Japan,  to  Chamberlain  ResanofF)  tempted  Dr.  LangsdorfF 
to  accompany  him  as  physician  in  the  expedition  to  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America,  it  was  by  the  lure  of  promised  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  favourite  pursuit  of  natural  history  ;  a  pursuit, 
however,  which  it  appears  in  the  sequel  that  the  Chamberlain 
would  do  nothing  at  all  to  facilitate  ; — as  if,  having  failed  in  his 
own  undertaking,  he  was  unwilling  that  other  men  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  theirs. 

The  object  of  this  subordinate  voyage  to  the  Aleutian  islands, 
America,  and  the  islands  on  its  coast,  w  as  to  examine  Into  tb* 
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state  of  the  whole  system  of  the  fur-trade,  and  the  various 
settlements  established  for  carrying  it  on.  The  vessel  and  the 
crew  that  conveyed  him  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  this 
adventure,  presented  a  picture  of  filth  and  wretchedness  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  marine  of  the  world,  except  in  some  in¬ 
stance  of  extraordinary  disaster  and  distress.  The  Aleutian 
islands,  with  their  small  establishments  of  Promuschleniks,  that 
is,  burners,  or  fur-takers,  exhibited  striking  views  of  wildness, 
desolation,  barbarism,  and  wretchedness.  The  Doctor’s  lively 
spirits  sunk  under  an  almost  insupportable  weight  at  what  he 
beheld  in  the  condition  of  the  people  on  the  land,  and  in  the 
ship.  The  case  was  still  worse  at  the  principal  settlement  of 
Sitcha,  the  Norfolk  Sound  of  the  English,  where  he  resided  a 
very  considerable  time,  and  witnessed  such  scenes  of  systematic 
oppression,  destitution,  disease,  and  death,  created  by  the 
administration  of  Russian  government, — as  we  wish  that  our 
contemporary  chroniclers  had  printed,  if  not  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  poetical  effect,  in  correspond¬ 
ing  columns  to  the  descriptions  of  the  sumptuous  festivities 
prepared  as  if  on  purpose  for  a  contrast  with  whatever  scene  on 
earth  could  present  the  extreme  of  want  and  hopeless  distress. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  these  wretched  Promuschleniks 
are  Russians,  some  of  them  culprits,  who  have  escaped  or  been 
expelled  their  country ;  but  many  are  destitute  or  restless  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  have  been  induced  to  go  over  to  these  dreary 
regions  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  in  the  employments  of  the 
fur-trade,  some  little  property,  with  which  to  return  home  after 
a  few  years.  Rarely,  how  ever,  do  any  of  them  live  to  return  ; 
and  if  this  ever  happens,  it  is  with  ruined  health,  and  in  a 
state  of  as  utter  beggary  as  that  which  probably  had  impelled  to 
the  adventure. 

After  many  adventures  and  some  perils,  on  the  western  coast 
of  America,  the  Doctor  returned  to  Kamtschatka,  of  which  he 
has  given  many  interesting  sketches.  At  length  he  went  to 
Ochotsk,  and  travelled  overland  to  Petersburg!!.  We  confess 
we  think  this  second  part  of  Langsdorft ’s  travels  greatly  the 
most  entertaining  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  writing  that  we 
have  been  travelling  over.  It  abounds  in  lively  pictures  of  na¬ 
tural  scenes  and  modes  of  life,  of  a  very  wild,  and  striking, 
and  romantic  character.  Some  accessions  too  are  supplied  to 
natural  history. 

His  two  volumes  contain  twenty  plates,  including  a  small 
map  and  the  Doctor’s  portrait.  As  most  of  the  subjects  are 
curious,  we  wish  the  authority  had  been  made  more  complete  in 
all  of  them,  by  the  inserted  name  of  the  delineator.  Some  of 
the  drawings  were  by  Dr.  Tilesius,  the  official  naturalist  of  the 
expedition.  The  greater  number  of  the  plates  are  elegantly 
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engraved  by  Elizabeth  and  Lctitia  Byrne,  and  several  by 
Storer. 

The  translator  of  Krusenstern  savs  he  did  not  consider  the 
plates  accompanying  the  original  of  the  work  as  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  imitated  for  the  English  edition. 


Art.  Ill — A  Brief  Memorial  of  the  Repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
Stat.  9  &  10.  Will.  III.  as  relates  to  Persons  denying  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  addressed  to  all  who  believe  the 
Christian  Religion  to  be  a  True  Religion,  and  who  are  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  Religious  Institutions  of  their  Ancestors.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Demonstration  of  the  Three  Great  Truths  of 
Christianity,  together  with  Specimens  of  Unitarian  Rejection  ot 
Scripture  and  of  all  Antiquity.  By  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
8vo.  pp.  86.  Rivingtons.  Pr.  2s  6d.  1814?. 

W1  Til  deep  and  unfeigned  grief  have  we  read  this  pamphlet 
of  a  most  worthy,  learned,  and  laborious  prelate.  The 
excellent  Bishop  has  here  presented  us  with  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  in  relation  to  the  Socinian  con¬ 
troversy  :  but  he  has  dishonoured  them  by  the  unhappy  mixture 
of  a  long  declamation  in  favour  of  the  radical  principle  of  per¬ 
secution.  It  cannot  hut  excite  amazement  that  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  elevated  station,  in  a  protestant  country,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  be  the  seat  of  prejudices  so  palpable, 
and  supported  by  arguments  so  transcendently  puerile,  as  we 
find  in  the  present  instance.  Such  an  instance  is  mournful,  as 
well  as  surprising.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  any  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  possible  to  be  given  to  the  cause  of  religious  error,  than 
the  virtual  confession  of  the  advocates  of  truth,  that  their  in¬ 
terests  need  the  support  of  measures  from  which  justice,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  common  sense,  revolt.  The  good  Bishop  is  not 
aware  of  the  high  ground  which  he  has  given  to  the  Unitarians, 
nor  of  the  actual  exultation  which  they  have  manifested  on  the 
account. 

By  the  statute  9  &  10  Will.  III.  he  who  shall  deny  any  one 

of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God, - is,  for  the 

first  offence,  rendered  incapable  of  any  office  or  place  of  trust ; 
and,  for  the  second,  adjudged  incapable  of  bringing  any  action, 
being  guardian  or  executor,  purchasing  land,  or  receiving  a 
legacy,  and  to  be  farther  punished  by  imprisonment  for  three 
years  without  bail.  In  Scotland  the  same  offences  were  visited 
by  a  series  of  punishments,  the  last  of  which,  inflicted  for  the 
third  offence,  was  death.  By  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  passed  unanimously  both  the  houses  of  parliament,  (the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  proh  dolor !  having  been  absent  at  the 
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time,)  these  laws  have  been  repealed.  Ilis  Lordship,  however, 
has  resolved  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  his  parliamentary 
opposition,  by  proclaiming  that  the  repeal  4  is  likely  to  have 
‘  effects  on  the  public  mind  very  injurious  to  Christianity,  to  the 
‘  State, — and  to  the  Established  Church  and  that  ‘  the  old 
law  ought  to  re  RESTORED.*  P.  iii.  His  feelings  arc  shocked 
at  the  thought  that  a  man  may  {  hold  opinions  which  the  Royal 
authority  and  the  House  of  Commons  (!  !  !)  have  pronounced 
to  be  impious  and  blasphemous,  and  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ; — subversive  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  ; — and  yet 
be  admissible  to  places  of  trust  in  this  our  Christian  country.’ 
p.  67. 

It  would  not  readily  have  been  credited,  had  it  not  been  thus 
self-recorded,  that  a  Lord  in  Parliament  could  appear  so  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  matter  on  which  he  is  writing.  The  reiterated  out¬ 
cry  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  the  obnoxious  characters  referred 
to,  are  rendered 


4  Admissible  to  offices  and  places  of  trust,  from  which  they  were 
before  excluded.’  (p.  69,  &c.) 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  such  persons  (unless  they  will  com¬ 
mit  an  act  which,  on  their  principles,  is  flagrantly  inconsistent 
and  even  impious)  are  excluded  from  places  of  office  and  trust, 
along  with  all  other  Dissenters,  by  the  l  est  and  Corporation  Acts, 
which  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  late  repeal.  The  design  of 
the  Legislature  in  that  measure,  was  only  to  place  Antitrinitarians 
on  the  same  footing  of  toleration  and  security  as  the  orthodox 
Dissenters,  who  form  the  large  majority  of  those  whom  reasons 
numerous  and  cogent  (but  of  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
is  so  comfortably  and  profoundly  ignorant !)  compel  to  a  peace¬ 
able  and  respectful  separation  from  that  sect  of  Christians  which 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  vested  with  exclusive  privileges.  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  his  Lordship  dwells  only  on  this  mis¬ 
apprehension  ;  and  keeps  quite  out  of  sight  the  sole  object  of  the 
repeal,  the  abolition  of  barbarous  and  cruel  penalties  !  To  increase 
the  inconsistency,  he  does  once  glance  at  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  as  rendering  the  repeal,  4  in  some  measure,  inope¬ 
rative.’  p.  1 1 

Could  we  persuade  his  Lordship  to  lift  up  the  veil  of  popish 
prejudice,  and  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  plain  light  of  day,  we 
should  be  happy  to  propose  to  him  a  very  obvious  question,  He 
knows,  or  may  easily  know,  that  the  religious  sentiments  uni¬ 
formly  supported  in  this  work,  are  in  accordance  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  his  Church  ;  and  that  no  periodical  publica¬ 
tion  is  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  improperly 
styled  Unitarian  ;  but— -fiat  jmtitia.  What  if  his  complaint 
Vol.  11,  N.  S,  N 
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were  no  longer  a  chimera  ?  What  it  the  Test  and  Corporatiou 
Laws  were  actually  repealed  ? — Would  the  Church  he  endan¬ 
gered?  We  readily  answer,  no  Our  negative  rests  on  many 
reasons,  two  of  which  we  will  mention.  The  apprehension  of 
such  danger  could  only  arise,  with  the  semblance  of  reason, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  supposed  measure  opening  to  Dis¬ 
senters  a  share  in  the  legislative  counsels  and  authority  of  the 
realm ;  since  no  alteration  could  be  effected  in  any,  even  the 
least  part  of  the  constitutions,  canons,  formularies,  rights,  or 
possessions,  of  the  Established  Church,  but  by  the  authority  which 
created  that  establishment, — the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 
Now,  it  may  astonish  some  zealous  exclusionists,  and  possibly 
it  may  be  novel  information  to  the  very  worthy  Bishop  himself,  to 
he  assured  that  Protestant  Dissenters  now  have  and  always 
have  had  equal  access  with  their  conforming  fellow  subjects,  to 
both  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  For  a  considerable  time,  both 
before,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Revolution,  several  peers  and 
some  commoners  were  public  and  zealous  Dissenters.  They 
have,  however,  been  nearly  extinct  in  the  Upper  House  for 
many  years,  while  their  number  has  been  rather  increasing  in 
the  Commons. — And  what  has  been  the  character  of  Dissenting 
members  of  Parliament?  Have  they  been  leaders  of  faction, 
sowers  of  dissension  and  sedition,  disturbers  of  the  state,  and 
plotters  against  the  Church? — So  far  from  this,  or  any  approach 
to  such  a  character,  they  have  always  been  among  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  members,  generally  men  of%nown  moderation  and 
hostile  to  party-extremes,  and  not  seldom  their  usual  seats  have 
been  on  the  ministerial  side. 

The  other  consideration  to  which  we  alluded  is  this.  The 

\ 

operation  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  would 
be,  principally,  in  rendering  Dissenters  admissible  (not  in  giv-» 
ing  them  any  right  or  claim  whatever  to  actual  admission)  to  a 
number  of  subordinate  offices,  whether  municipal,  or  under  the 
Crown  ;  which  are  not  only  offices  of  trust,  but  of  great  la¬ 
bour  and  high  responsibility.  Now  the  experiment  to  ascertain 
how  Dissenters,  in  general,  are  likely  to  conduct  themselves 
‘under  such  circumstances,  is  no  speculation: — it  has  been  tried, 
and  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  the  trial,  in  many  instances. 
Some  corporations,  by  a  sort  of  understanding  which  has  grown 
up  into  a  usage,  connive  at  the  declining  to  qualify,  in  order 
to  get  Dissenters  to  serve.  A  striking  testimony  this,  to  the 
integrity  and  usefulness  of  such  persons!  There  are,  also,  of¬ 
fices  which,  not  being  offices  of  profit ,  but  of  gratuitous  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense,  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Test  Law  :  and  into  these  Dissenters  are  put  and  even  forced 
every  day.  Many  parishes  in  and  about  London,  have  so 
found  the  advantages  of  order,  economy,  and  fidelity,  when 
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their  concerns  have  been  managed  by  Dissenting  Overseers  of 
the  poor,  that  tney  make  a  point  of  getting,  if  possible,  one  or 
more  such  every  year.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
office  of  Churchwarden.  When,  from  a  course  of  rotation,  or 
any  oilier  mode  of  appointment,  Dissenters  are  brought  into 
that  situation,  it  is  a  fact  which  we  can  most  certainly  affirm, 
that  the  years  of  their  service  are  often  distinguished  by  more 
respectful  attention  to  the  interests  and  comforts  of  the  clergy¬ 
man,  superior  care  of  the  church -property,  and  more  vigilant 
attention  to  the  morals  of  the  parish.  That  parish  in  London 
which  is  most  distinguished  for  the  vast  proportion  of  its  poor, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  administration,  and  which,  on  these 
accounts,  has  been  more  than  once  honourably  mentioned  in 
Parliament,  has  acquired  its  distinction  by  the  benevolent  zeal, 
the  Herculean  labours,  and  the  admirable  system,  of  a  few 
Dissenters. 


The  multitude  of  such  instances,  and  the  extreme  paucity  of 
exceptions,  seem  to  us  to  amount  to  a  very  high  degree  in  the 
scale  of  moral  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  position  that  no  perils 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  Acts,  and  that  the  interests  of  both  church  and  state 
would  be  promoted  by  such  a  measure. 

There  is  a  prodigious  fallacy  into  which  some,  even  respect¬ 
able  \  riters  are  often  falling,  and  upon  the  ignorance  or  the 
sophistry  of  which  they  ought  to  be  admonished.  They  use  the 
term /Tie  Church ,  as  a  compendious  expression  for  that  form  of 
doctrine  and  ritual  which  the  civil  government  of  England  and 
Ireland  has  endowed  and  privileged.  Having  accustomed 
themselves  to  this  supposed  synonym,  they  further  assume 
that  The  Church  is  the  same  with  that  founded  by  the  Apostles 
of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  described  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  these  assump¬ 
tions  as  indisputable  points  :  and  hence  they  derive  an  ad¬ 
mirable  facility,  in  exercising  a  sort  of  contemptuous  compassion 
for  Dissenters,  as  men  of  weak  intellects  and  scanty  informa  ¬ 
tion,  poor  and  pitiful  separatists  from  an  Apostolic  Church  ;  or 
in  denouncing  against  them  the  undefined  and  alarming  charge 
of  schism.  These  reasoners  ought  to  know  that  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  so  readily  assume,  are  denied  by  Dissenters  ; 
who  affirm  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  institutions  enforced 
by  legal  penalties  in  the  Church  of  England,  have  not  the  shadow  ol 
countenance  from  the  workings  or  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
another  large  proportion  is  actually  at  variance  with  those  only 
standards  of  inspired  authority.  It  is  to  this  primary  question 
that  the  attention  should  be  directed  :  this  is  the  arx  causae  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenting  interest. 

A  similar  kind  of  argument  pervades  this  Memorial  of  the 
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Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  lit*  has  drawn  it  out  in  regular  mood 
and  figure. 

6  Christianity  is  the  religion  established  by  law  ! 

<  Unbelievers  in  the  Trinity  deny  the  truth  of  the  religion  esta¬ 
blished  by  law ! 

‘  Therefore,  unbelievers  in  the  Trinity  deny  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity!’  p.  74-. 


Alas  !  what  will  such  arguing  reprove  ?  Is  this  a  specimen  of 
the  Logic  taught  in  the  Welsh  College  ?  Can  syllogisms  like 
this,  have  any  other  effect,  than  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  gain- 
sayers,  and  to  confirm  them  in  what  we  believe  to  be  material 
and  pernicious  error  ? 

The  worthy  Prelate  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm,  from  his  erro¬ 
neous  apprehension  that  the  repeal  makes  4  professed  Soci- 
nians  and  Unitarians  admissible  to  offices  of  trust.’  p.  58.  He 
distresses  himself  with  a  spectre,  and  a  spectre  which,  if  it  had 
existence,  would  furnish  no  ground  of  alarm  ;  but  be  is  ap¬ 
parently  insensible  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  real  evils, 
the  evils  of  enormous  impiety,  hypocrisy,  and  sacrilege,  in  that 
system  which  be  would  fain  identify  with  the  Christian  religion  ! 
Is  it  nothing  to  his  Lordship  that  the  Test  Laws  exclude  from 
offices  only  men  of  conscience  and  principle,  (mistaken  as  they 
may  be,)  and  who  are  therefore  generally,  at  least,  men  of 
correct  morals  and  civil  integrity  ;  but  bold  admissible  all  who 
will  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  w  hatever  be  their  intellectual  qualifications  and  moral 
character  ? — Has  he  never  reflected  on  the  horrid  profanation  of 
the  symbolical  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  its  being  made  a 
test  of  qualification  for  civil  offices  ?  Is  his  soul  not  wounded 
within  him,  to  think  of  the  openly  profane  and  irreligious  cha¬ 
racters,  the  blasphemers,  the  drunkards,  the  lewd  persons,  the 
avowed  or  half  avowed  infidels,  the  practical  atheists, — who 
are  welcomed  to  the  holy  communion,  provided  they  have  been 
admitted  into  office  or  trust  under  his  Majesty  ?  This  is  no  ima¬ 
ginary  case,  no  reversionary  evil, — but  is  the  actual  occurrence 
in  hundreds  of  instances  every  year. — His  Lordship  has  supplied 
us  with  a  case  in  point.  4  Mr.  Cobhett  wrote  against  the  re¬ 
peal  in  his  Weekly  Journal;  and  since  the  last  session  l  have 
read  Mr.  Cobbett's  remarks  with  great  satisfaction.’  p.  17.  So, 
then,  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  be  a  coarse,  unprincipled 
blasphemer,  a  public  slanderer,  a  virulent  instigator  of  the 
civium  ardor  prava  jubentium ; — and  if,  in  the  unexpected 
topsy-turvy  of  political  parties,  such  a  man  should  be  4  admitted 
info  any  office,  or  receive  any  pay  by  reason  of  any  patent  or 
grant  oi  his  Majesty,  or  hold  any  command  or  place  of  trust 
under,  or  by,  ins  authority,’— he  shall  receive  the  Sacrament 
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of  the  Lord’s  Supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England  !  And  if  a  clergyman,  shocked  at  the  prostitution 
of  the  most  sacred  of  religious  ordinances  to  such  a  person  of 
scandalous  profligacy,  should  refuse  admittance  to  the  commu¬ 
nion,  he  shall  have  an  action  brought  against  him  for  heavy 


damages 


-And,  further:  if  such  a  notorious  character  shall 
choose  to  write  and  print  vulgar  invectives  against  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  religious  liberty,  lie  shall  be  mentioned  by  a  bishop  in 
terms  of  respect  and  approbation  !  —  On  the  other  hand,  such 
men  as  Mr.  II  oward  and  Sir  George  Savilf.,  and  thousands 
besides  of  integrity  as  exalted,  and  benevolence  as  ardent,  though 
in  humbler  walks  of  life,  are  excluded,  as  an  avowed  brand 
suspicion  and  disgrace,  from  rendering  valuable  services 
to  their  king  and  country :  and  this  by  laws  on  which,  our  dig¬ 
nified  author  says,  4  the  security  of  the  Church  Establishment 
is  founded’ ! ! !  p.  72. 

It  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  painful  of  para¬ 
doxes,  that  the  whole  body  of  conscientious  clergy,  with  every 
pious  and  consistent  prelate  at  their  head,  have  not  long  ago 
joined  and  persevered  in  proper  efforts,  to  prevail  on  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  substitute  some  other  test  of  fitness  for  office,  in  lieu 
of  that  which  is  not  less  absurd  than  it  is  revolting  to  every 
pri  nciple  of  piety  and  religion  ? 

From  the  blemishes  which  dishonour  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
we  are  glad  to  turn  to  its  better  parts.  The  title  promised  a 
4  Demonstration  of  the  Three  Great  Truths  of  Christianity.’ 
We  looked  for  this  Demonstration  with  eagerness,  and,  at  last, 
found  it,  with  difficulty,  shut  up,  without  any  distinction  of  title  or 
head-line,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  Preface  The  4  Three  Truths’ 
are,  that  4  there  is  a  God,  that  there  is  only  One  God,  and  that 
the  Three  Divine  Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
God  and  only  One  God.’  p.  21. 

Why  his  Lordship  should  have  thought  it  needful  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  bus  arguments  for  the  first  two  of  the  three  positions, 
in  a  treatise  against  those  who  call  themselves  (not  justly,  in 
our  conception,)  par  excellence,  Unitarians,  does  not  appear. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  very  important  line  of  argument  to  which 
they  might  not  have  been  irrelevant.  It  deserves  to  be  a  matter 
of  very  solemn  inquiry,  whether  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
which  the  soi-disant  Unitarians  maintain,  are  not  essentially 
different  from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Only  True 
God,  as  described  in  his  own  Holy  Word  But  upon  this  the 
Bishop  does  not  touch.  His  4  Demonstration’  of  the  third  po¬ 
sition  wc  shall  extract  ;  observing  only  that  it  is  not  the  lhm- 
dredtli  part  of  the  evidence  of  Scripture  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  it  does  extend,  it  is  little  more  than  heads  of  ar¬ 
gument. 
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*  The  distinct  personality  of  the  Three  Persons  is  evident  from 
many  passages  of  Scripture; from  the  form  of  Baptism,  Christ's  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Apostolical  benediction,  &e.  The  bap¬ 
tismal  commission,  if  not  in  the  name  of  three  divine  Persons ,  would 
have  been  in  the  name  of  God,  of  a  man ,  and  an  attribute. 

‘  The  omnipresence  of  the  Son  is  proved  from  his  promise  to  be 
with  his  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  from  his  hearing  our 
prayers.  “  This  is  the  confidence  we  hav«  in  him,  that  if  we  ask 
anything  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us”  (lYFohn,  v.  14.) 
His  Divinity  is  further  evident  from  St.  John’s  testimony,  that  in  the 
beginning  he  was  with  God,  and  was  God;  and  from  St.  Paul,  who 
calls  him  our  great  God.and  Saviour. 

The  omnipresence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  evident  from  his  presence 
with  believers  in  Christ  throughout  the  world,  who  are  called  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Divinity  is  further  evident  from  his 
omniscience,  in  leading  the  apostles  into  all  truth.’  pp.  21,  22. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  much  more  pleasure,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers,  than  we  could  feel  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  it,  by  some  further  citations.  Strangely  unac¬ 
quainted  as  the  excellent  Bishop  may  be  with  the  nature,  the 
evidences,  and  the  rightful  extent,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  shall  now  walk  with  him  on  ground  which  he  has  explored, 
and  does  understand.  To  the  Editor  of  Burton,  Dawes,  and 
and  Tyrwbitt,  every  scholar  will  pay  respect ;  and  to  the  Di¬ 
vine,  whose  diocese  furnishes  testimonies  so  noble  to  his  episco¬ 
pal  care  and  fidelity  as  to  prove  him  emulous  of  being  a  'primitive 
Bishop,  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  attached  to 
the  same  faith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  hope,  will  listen  with 
an  attention  and  interest  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Christians. 

t 

‘  Mr.  Belsham,  indeed,  says,  that  “  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  is  into  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  which  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  like  any  other  faci,  by  its  specific  evidence,  the  evidence  of 
plain  unequivocal  testimony,  for  judging  of  which,  no  other  qualifica - 
cations  are  requisite,  than  a  sound  understanding  and  an  honest 
mind.”  This  may  satisfy  the  simplices ,  imprudentes,  et  idiotce ,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  following  pages  ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  they  cannot  be  competent  judges  of  the  question.  For  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  to  be  collected  from  the  Christian  revelation, 
which  was  delivered  to  mankind  in  the  lan^uag-e  then  most  univer- 
sally  known.  If  I  take  St.  Paul’s  testimony  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  that  language  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  (ii.  13.)  and  read 
it  to  a  person  of  “  sound  understanding,  and  an  honest  mind,”  but 
ignorant  of  Greek,  and  then  ask  him,  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
hearest?  he  would  answer,  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  in¬ 
terpret  ?  He  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  some  other 
qualifications  were  necessary  to  him,  beside  a  sound  understanding 
end  an  honest  mind.  If  1  were  to  tell  a  person  moderately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Greek,  that  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  passage  depended 
on  its  grammatical  construction ,  and  that  such  construction  is  the 
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specific  evidence  of  its  meaning,  and  that  they  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  language,  must  be  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  con¬ 
struction  ;  his  “  sound  understanding”  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  these  positions.  If  I  were  further  to  inform  him,  that  all 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  Greek  language  was 
their  native  language,  and  all  the  Latin  Fathers,  with  one  exception, 
bear  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  applying  to  him  the  terms  fAtyi'ho'J  Sir'J  •A.'U  iTltT’l  :ry.  Great  God 
and  Saviour ,  1  think  that  his  sound  understanding  and  honest  mind 
would  incline  him  to  say,  that  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Latin  but  one,  are  decisive 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  ’  pp  24 — 26. 

i  The  following  is  one  of  the  many  instance  of  false  reasoning,  by 
which  Unitarians  deceive  themselves  into  the  absurd  supposition,  that 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  two  first  centuries  were  Unitarians. 
Mr.  Belsham  converts  Justin  Martyr’s  denial ,  that  very  many  or 
most  Gentiles  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  into  an  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  majority  of  Christians  did  so  believe.  Justin  says, 
“  There  are  some  of  our  race  (Gentiles)  who  acknowledge  him  to  be 
Christ,  but  hold  that  he  was  a  man  born,  like  other  men.  With  them 
I  do  not  agree ;  nor  would  I,  even  if  very  many,  or  most  of  them 
(Gentiles)  were  of  that  opinion.”  He  does  not  say,  that  many  Gen¬ 
tiles  were  of  that  opinion,  but  some  only;  still  less  does  he  say,  that 
many  Christians  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man  ;  and  least  of  all 
does  he  assert,  that  the  majority  of  Christians  were  of  that  opinion. 
He  would  not  have  called  such  persons  Christians,  but  Anti-Chris¬ 
tians. 

‘  Mr  Belsham  alleges  (p.  404.)  as  a  proof  of  his  pretended  Unita¬ 
rian  majority  in  the  two  first  centuries,  that  “  Unitarians  had  then 
no  appropriate  name ,  and,  that  they  were  not  excommunicated  and 
branded  as  heretics .”  In  both  these  assertions  he  is  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  They  who  are  now  called  Unitarians,  were  then  called  Eb,o- 
nites,  &c  Mr.  Belsham  calls  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies 
an  Unitarian,  the  ancients  an  Ebionite.  Theodotus,  the  Alogian  and 
Ebionite,  Mr.  Belsham  says,  was  a  learned  Unitarian.  Unbelievers 
in  the  Trinity  and  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  is,  Unitarians,  were 
anciently  distinguished,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  names  derived  from 
Heresiarchs  professing  such  unbelief,  or  from  the  heresy  professed. 
Unitarians  appear  under  the  name  of  Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  Carpo- 
cratians,  Theodotians,  Artemonites,  &c.  The  Heretics,  which  ap¬ 
proached  the  nearest  in  name  to  the  Unitarians,  were  the  Mortar - 
chiansy  who  were  unbelievers  in  the  '1  rinity,  and  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  as  a  distinct  person  of  the  Godhead  ;  but  they  did  not  hold 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man. 

‘  Mr.  Belsham  says  that  u  Christ  died  not,  in  any  sense  whatever, 
to  make  atonement  to  God  for  sin,  but  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth ,  and  es 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  resurrection.”  (p.  450.)  Christ  certainly 
died  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  But  Mr.  Belsham  does  not  inform 
us  ivhat  truth  ;  nor  does  he  seem  aware  of  the  truth,  to  which  Christ 
bore  witness  at  his  trial,  and  which  he  confhmed  by  his  death. 
CllHIST  WAS  CRUCIFIED  FOR  CALLING  HIMSELF  THE  SON  OF  GOD, 
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the  Son  of  the  Blessed.  “  7'lie  High  Priest  asked  him,  Art  thou 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?  And  Jesus  said,  I  am  ”  'This 
answer  decided  the  trial.  lie  was  condemned  to  death  for  blas¬ 
phemy.  In  what  th e  blasphemy  consisted  we  learn  from  another 
passage  of  the  Gospel  “  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for 
blasphemy  ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makes t  thyself 
God.”  He  had  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  Rut  lest  this  ex¬ 
pression,  “  Son  of  God,  ”  should  be  liable  to  any  ambiguity,  as  if  it 
had  no  other  meaning  than  as  applied  to  a  Prophet  or  Magistrate, 
or  the  like,  we  have  fortunately  another  passage,  in  which  the  Jews 
express  their  mean’ng  more  distinctly.  “  But  Jesus  answered  them. 
My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  anu  I  work.  Therefore  they  sought 
the  more  to  kill  him,  ne cause  he  said,  that  God  was  his  own  Fa¬ 
ther,  ( / v„y  naTff  )  making  himself  equal  with  God.”  We  know  that 
on  another  occasion.  Christ  said:  “  /Ml  things  that  the  Father  i  ath, 
are  mined’  and  “all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  ho- 
nourthe  Father.”  The  great  truth,  therefore,  for  which  Christ  died, 
was  not,  that  there  will  be  another  life  after  this,  (which  the  Unita¬ 
rians  seem  to  suppose  was  the  principle  oUect  of  his  mission,  for  the 
high  Priests  and  Pharisees,  and  the  general  body  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  were  already  believers  in  that  doctrine  :  but  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  and  that  in  a  ense,  which  his 
accusers  called  Blasphemy,  by  “  making  himself  God,  *  and  “  equal 
with  God.”  Christ,  therefore,  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth ,  -  the  great 
truth,  which  the  Unitarians  reject, — the  truth  of  his  Divinity 

6  The  immediate  causes  of  Christs  death  were  his  calling  himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  who  crucified  him 
for  it  But  the  end,  for  which  he  died,  was  that  he  might  be  “  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  ’  being  “  the  Lamb  of 
God  ’ — “  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,” — that 
is,  “  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,”  I 
will  not  enter  further  into  the  proofs  of  a  doctrine,  which  has  been 
largely,  learnedly,  and  triumphantly  established  by  Dr.  Magee,  in  a 
work  to  which  Mr.  Belsham’s  attention  ought  to  h  ive  been  long  ago 
directed;  and  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  have  answered, 
before  he  published  his  Calm  Inquiry ,  in  which  he  ventures  to  obtrude 
upon  the  public  a  repetition  of  errors  and  impieties,  which  had  been 
unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Magee’s  great  work  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  which  cannot  be  attentively  and  impartially  read  without  a 
fuil  conviction,  that  Unitarianhm  is  not  Christianity pp.  76 — 80. 


Art.  I  \ .  The  Influence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal  Necessities 
of  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Kilmany.  8vo. 
pp.  24*  price  L.  Cupar,  Tullis;  and  Longman  &  Co. London, 
1814*. 

rjTTIE  specific  object  of  this  able  pamphlet,  as  intimated  in  the 
title,  is  to  vindicate  Bible  Associations,  in  respect  to  their 
practical  bearing  on  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  ; 
to  refute  and  expose  the  speculations  of  those  cold  and  super- 
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fieial  objectors,  who  would  bring  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
into  competition  with  such  institutions,  and  who  represent  every 
shilling  given  to  the  Bible  Society  as  an  encroachment  upon  that 
land  which  was  before  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  poverty. 

L  Admitting  the  fact  stated  in  the  objection/  says  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  ‘  to  he  true,  we  have  an  answer  in  readiness  for  it.  If  the 
Bible  Society  accomplish  its  professed  object,  which  is  to  make  those 
who  were  before  ignorant  of  the  Bible  better  acquainted  with  it, 
then  the  advantage  gained  more  than  atones  for  the  loss  sustained. 
We  stand  upon  the  high  ground,  that  eternity  is  longer  than  time ; 
and  the  unfading  enjoyments  of  the  one  a  boon  more  valuable  than 
the  perishable  enjoyments  of  the  other.  At  the  hazard  of  being 
execrated  by  many,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  would  be  (in 
the  supposed  case  of  such  a  necessity)  better  for  the  poor  to  be  worse 
fed  and  worse  clothed,  than  that  they  should  be  left  ignorant  of  those 
scriptures  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

It  has  been  the  effect  of  all  the  objections  raised  against  the 
Bible  Society  in  every  stage  of  its  progr.  ss,  to  illustrate,  in  a 
more  striking  manner  than  any  thing  else  could  have  done,  not 
only  the  singular  innocency  of  its  operations  as  a  means  adapted 
to  a  particular  end,  with  regard  to  other  objects  not  included  in 
the  compass  of  its  design,  but  also  the  very  extensive  and  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  to  which  it  is  indirectly  conducive; — so  exten¬ 
sive  that  there  is  scarcely  an  object  connected  with  the  temporal 
interests,  or  moral  welfare  of  mankind,  the  promotion  of  which 
the  spread  of  such  institutions  has  not,  in  some  way  or  other, 
an  active  tendency  to  facilitate.  We  are  indebted  to  our  oppo¬ 
nents  for  placing  these  indirect  advantages  more  prominently  in 
view.  The  direct  contrast  of  their  theories  and  predictions  with 
the  simple  result,  in  fact,  has  only  served  to  shew,  with  what 
fearlessness  of  consequences  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  engage 
in  any  work,  when  not  only  the  designed  end  is  confessedly  good, 
for  that  can  never  sanctify  or  protect  the  means  employed,  but 
when  ihe  means  themselves  come  under  the  description  of  posi¬ 
tive  duty,  and  possess  an  intrinsic  excellence.  Whatever  ac¬ 
cidental  evil  might  have  been  apprehended  from  the  operation 
of  so  mighty  a  machine  as  the  Bible  Society,  it  must  have  been 
of  a  nature  incomparably  subordinate  to  the  manifest  good 
which  would  be  immediately  effected,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  reasonably  deterred  us  from  assisting  in  its  promotion. 
No  such  evil,  however,  has  arisen.  On  the  contrary,  its  warmest 
friends  have  been  astonished  at  the  vast  and  complicated  bene¬ 
fits,  far  beyond  all  their  calculations,  which  have  resulted  from 
the  practical  application  of  those  simple  principles  on  which  the 
Bible  Society  is  founded.  In  regard  to  the  particular  point  to 
which  the  pamphlet  before  us  directs  our  attention,  the  inllu- 
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once  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  poor, 
Mr.  Chalmers  first  proves  that  the  statement  contained  in  the 
objection  is  not  true  ;  that  the  fund  for  relieving  their  temporal 
wants,  is  as  little  encroached  upon  by  any  new  object  of  bene¬ 
volence,  as  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  Government,  or  as 
that  out  of  which  the  people  of  the  land  are  provided  w  ith  the 
necessaries  of  life.  lie  proceeds, 

4  But  let  us  drop  our  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  respective  funds, 
and  cotne  to  an  actual  specification  of  their  quantities.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  fund  for  the  Bible  Society  is  so  very  small,  that  it  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  make  its  appearance  in  any  abstract  argument  whatever ; 
and  were  it  not  to  do  away  even  the  shadow  c  a  general  objection, 
we  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  thrown  tne  argument  into  the 
language  of  general  discussion.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  when  told,  that  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  the  Bible  Society, 
as  derived  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  support  it,  does  not 
amount  to  a  halfpenny  per  month  from  each  householder  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  ?  Can  this  be  considered  as  a  serious  invasion  upon  any 
fund  allotted  to  other  destinations,  and  shall  the  most  splendid  and 
promising  enterprise  that  ever  benevolence  was  engaged  in,  be  ar¬ 
rested  upon  an  objection  so  fanciful  ?  We  do  not  want  to  oppress  any 
individual  by  the  extravagance  of  our  demand.  It  is  not  in  great  sums, 
but  in  the  combination  oflittles  that  our  strength  lies.  It  is  the  power 
of  combination  which  resolves  the  mystery.  Great  have  been  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  activity  of  the  Bible  Society  since  its  first  institution.  All 
we  want  is,  that  this  rate  of  activity  be  kept  up  and  extended.  The 
above  statement  will  convince  the  reader,  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  extension.  The  whole  fund  for  the  secular  wants  of  the 
poor  may  be  left  untouched,  and,  as  to  the  fund  for  luxuries,  the 
revenue  of  the  Bible  Society  may  be  augmented  a  hundred  fold, 
before  this  fund  is  sensibly  encroached  upon.  The  veriest  crumbs 
and  sweepings  of  extravagance  would  suffice  us  ;  and  it  will  be  long, 
and  very  long,  before  any  invasion  of  ours  upon  this  fund,  shall 
give  rise  to  any  perceivable  abridgement  of  luxury,  or  have  the 
weight  of  a  straw  upon  the  general  stile  and  establishment  of  fami¬ 
lies/  pp.  4 — 6. 

The  influence  contributed  by  the  Bible  Society  to  the  cause 
of  general  education,  and  its  operation  on  the  secular  interests 
of  the  poor  as  indirectly  preventive  of  indigence,  are  next  elo¬ 
quently  insisted  upon. 

4  A  zeal  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  is  inseparable/  (it  is  ob¬ 
served)  4  from  a  zeal  for  extending  among  the  people  the  capacity  of 
reading  it ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  very  same  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  eager  for  the  introduction  of  this  volume  into  our  cot¬ 
tages,  and  sit  inactive  under  the  galling  reflection,  that  it  is  still  a 
sealed  book  to  many  thousands  of  the  occupiers.  Accordingly  we 
And  that  the  two  concerns  are  keeping  pace  with  one  another.  The 
two  Societies  move  in  concert.  Each  contributes  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  business  of  enlightening  the  people.  The  one  furnishes 
the  book  of  knowledge,  and  the  other  furnishes  the  key  to  it/ 
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The  progress  of  the  argument  then  conducts  us  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  of  the  Penny  Societies,  now  so  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the  designation  of  Bible  Asso¬ 
ciations.  Their  effect  upon  the  economical  habits  of  the  poor, 
is  shewn  to  be  equally  beneficial  with  a  tax,  in  bringing  up 
their  economy  to  a  higher  pitch,  while  they  stand  complete  y  free 
from  all  the  objections  to  which  a  tax  is  liable.  A  Bible  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  affirmed  to  give  dignity  to  the  poor,  to  impart  addi¬ 
tional  vigour  and  buoyancy  to  the  elevated  principle  of  honest 
independence. 

‘  The  trifle  which  it  exacts  from  its  contributor  is  in  truth  never 
missed  by  him,  but  it  puts  him  in  the  high  attitude  of  a  giver ;  and 
every  feeling  which  it  inspires,  is  on  the  side  of  independence  and  de¬ 
licacy.  — ‘  There  is  a  consciousness  of  importance  which  unavoidably 
attaches  to  the  share  he  has  taken  in  the  support  and  direction  of  a 
public  charity.  There  is  the  expanding  effect  of  the  information 
which  comes  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  circulated  reports, 
which  lays  before  him  the  mighty  progress  of  an  institution  reach¬ 
ing  to  all  countries,  and  embracing  in  its  ample  grasp,  the  men  of 
all  latitudes  and  languages,  which  deeply  interests  him  in  the  object, 
and  perpetuates  his  desire  of  promoting  it.’ — ‘  A  man  with  his  heart 
so  occupied,  and  his  attention  so  directed,  has,  in  fact,  become  a 
more  cultivated  and  intellectual  being  than  formerly.’ — ‘  In  such 
associations,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together.  They  share  in 
one  object,  and  are  united  by  the  sympathy  of  one  feeling  and  of 
one  interest.  We  have  not  to  look  far  into  human  nature  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  happy  and  the  harmonizing  influence  which  this  must 
have  upon  Society,  and  how  in  the  glow  of  one  common  cordiality, 
all  asperity  and  discontent  must  give  way  to  the  kindlier  principles 
of  our  nature. 

*  The  direct  influence  of  Bible  principles,  (it  is  subsequently  re¬ 
marked)  is  inseparable  from  a  zeal  Tor  a  circulation  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  not  to  be  conceived  that  anxiety  for  sending  it  to  others  can 
exist  where  there  is  no  reverence  for  it  among  ourselves.’ 

These  are,  indeed,  no  doubtful  positions  which  require  to  be 
made  the  matter  of  calculation  as  probabilities  :  they  are  the  ac¬ 
tual  results  which  are  now  taking  place  in  broad  day  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  Short  as  the  time  lias  been  since  the 
adoption  of  Bible  Associations,  as  a  general  measure,  to  allow 
of  the  development  of  their  beneficial  tendency,  it  has  been 
sufficient  for  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  facts,  to  which  the 
experience  of  every  day  is  contributing  further  materials,  all 
proving  the  paramount  advantages  of  such  institutions,  both  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  designs  of  the  Bible  Society,  so  far  as 
they  respect  the  home  distribution  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  for  accomplishing  a  moral  purpose  in  regard  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  lower  orders.  'This  is  not  exactly  the  place,  nor 
have  we  roon^  for  the  introduction  of  anecdote,  though  it  is 
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the  only  mode  of  proof,  personal  observation  excepted,  of 
which  the  case  allows.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  re¬ 
ferring"  our  readers  to  the  Report  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
next  article  for  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  nature  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  readiness,  in  many  cases  the  intelligent  eager¬ 
ness,  which  the  poorest  among  the  poor  have  manifested,  even 
in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  distress,  not  only  to  appropriate  part, 
of  their  earnings  to  the  purchase  of  a  Bible  for  themselves  or 
their  children,  but  wherever  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society 
have  been  made  known  to  them,  to  assist,  by  their  contribu¬ 
tions  and  their  agency  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  perseverance  and  punctuality  which,  in  general, 
have  characterized  their  exertions,  are  such  as,  w  e  think,  no 
person  could  with  confidence  have  ventured  to  anticipate.  In¬ 
deed.  the  harmonious  concurrence  of  so  vast  a  number  of  agents 
of  different  classes,  for  an  object  remotely  connected  with  their 
w  orldly  interests,  without  any  ostensible  inducement  but  that  of 
moral  feeling  and  virtuous  sympathy,  an  inducement  so  power¬ 
fully  felt  as  to  overcome  the  suspicious  jealousy  with  which  the 
poor  have  been  wont  to  regard  the  interference  of  the  classes 
above  themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  so  novel,  as  well  as  so 
honourable  in  a  national  point  of  viewr,  that  the  contemplation 
of  it  may  justly  excite  mingled  sensations  of  wonder  and  de¬ 
light.  We  know  of  no  circumstance  or  event  upon  record, 
which  affords  an  exact  parallel. 

There  have  been  combinations,  perhaps,  which  have  a  more 
brilliant  appearance  in  history  ;  combinations  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  few,  or  the  real  interests 
of  the  many  ; — the  explosions  of  compressed  feeling,  or  the 
ebullitions  of  a  wild  and  turbulent  energy  :  short-lived  coali¬ 
tions  for  the  most  part,  of  conflicting  parties,  or  of  natural  rivals 
for  the  obtaining  of  one  common  political  object  :  but  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  moral  union  of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
rests  altogether  on  a  different  basis.  So  far  is  it  from  partaking 
of  a  political  character,  that  were  the  attempt  made  to  associate 
any  political  object  with  the  simple  and  sacred  design  of  the 
Bible  Society,  or  to  employ,  for  any  political  purpose,  the 
principal  of  combination  which  has  been  found  so  effectual  when 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  would 
such  an  attempt  be  indignantly  repelled,  but  its  utter  absurdity 
and  hopelessness  would  be  made  manifest  in  the  divisions  which 
would  immediately  ensue.  The  agitation  of  such  a  question 
would  give  the  alarm  to  those  prejudices  and  passions,  which 
are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  a  difference  of  judge¬ 
ment,  and  rouse  all  the  pride  of  opinion,  and  the  jealous  sense 
of  right.  That  power  which  binds  together  the  discordant  ma¬ 
terials  of  society,  is  wholly  of  a  moral  nature:  not  that  w* 
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think  it  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  short  of  an  im  ¬ 
mediate  Providential  agency,  which  imparts  to  the  means  se¬ 
lected,  an  efficiency  for  purposes  to  which  it  is  in  itself  inade¬ 
quate.  No  inferior  principle  could  have  exorcised  the  selfish,  fac¬ 
tious  spirit  of  our  nature,  and  have  rendered  it  capable  of  so  un¬ 
precedented  co-operation  ;  but  were  any  unhallowed  partizan  to 
take  upon  himself  to  produce  as  by  the  charms  of  incantation,  that 
which  we  believe  to  result  from  faith  in  the  Divine  agency,  we 
might  expect  his  disappointment  and  confusion  to  be  as  great  as 
were  those  of  the  sons  of  Sceva,  when  the  evil  spirit  on  being  ad¬ 
jured  in  the  name  of  him  whom  they  neither  preached  nor  be¬ 
lieved  in,  answered  them,  u  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know, 
but  who  are  ye  ?” — We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  effects  of  a  mi¬ 
raculous  nature  to  the  Bible  Society ;  but  certainly  its  operations 
upon  society  are  far  from  being  of  an  ordinary  character  ;  and 
to  ascribe  them  either  to  accident,  or  the  common  course  of 
tilings  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  mere  foresight  and  deep  laid  po¬ 
licy  on  the  part  of  its  institutors  on  the  other,  would  be  equally 
irrational  and  impious. 

We  believe  there  never  was  a  period,  at  which  the  spirit  of 
faction  was  less  prevalent  in  the  nation  than  at  the  present ;  yet 
never  did  the  moral  energies  of  the  people  appear  to  be  so  ac¬ 
tively  awake.  To  us  this  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  times  ;  and  it  is  a  feature  which  eminently  distin¬ 
guishes  Britain  from  other  countries,  and  well  comports  with 
her  character  as  the  Evangelist  of  nations.  We  cannot  consent 
to  regard  the  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling  which  has  issued 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  deprecation  of  the  revival  of 
‘  the  infernal  Slave  Trade,’  as  partaking  of  a  political  cha¬ 
racter  :  npr  can  that  loud  and  effectual  appeal  which  was 
so  instantaneously  drawn  forth  by  the  last  insidious  attempts 
to  interfere  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  conscience,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  an  exception  to  our  remark  :  for  it  was 
still  a  moral  f  eling  which  thus  united  men  in  other  respects  of 
so  vastly  diversified  sentiments ;  and  the  expression  of  that 
feeling  was  as  temperate,  as  the  occasion  was  real  and  im¬ 
portant. — But  we  have  been  insensibly  beguiled  from  our  imme¬ 
diate  subject,  though  we  hope,  into  no  irrelevant  or  uninterest¬ 
ing  train  of  thought. 

“  The  advantages  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  among 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  chiefly  by  their  own  agency,”  have 
been  exhibited,  with  great  conciseness  and  eloquence,  iu  a 
sheet  bearing  that  title,  and  with  which,  we  trust,  the  greater 
part  of  our  readers  are  acquainted.  Did  we  not  know  from 
personal  observation,  that  the  important  nature  and  extensive 
utility  of  the  associations  for  this  purpose,  are  far  from  being 
generally  appreciated,  we  should  think  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
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go  at  all  particularly  into  the  subject.  The  comprehensive  view 
which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  taken  of  it,  will  place  it  before  our 
readers  in  its  just  light ;  but  it  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  plan  adopted  for  their  regulation’ — the  discovery 
to  which  it  has  led  of  the  unimagined  want  of  the  Scriptures  in 
this  country,  and  the  permanent  provision  thus  established  for 
its  supply, — the  security  which  is  obtained — all  that  can  be 
obtained  in  such  cases— for  the  preservation  and  right  use  of 
the  sacred  volume  which  the  poor  are  excited  to  purchase, —  flie 
tendency  which  these  associations  have  to  enhance  the  value, 
and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Bible  among  all  classes, 
quite  contrary  to  the  foolish  and  almost  blasphemous  assump¬ 
tions  of  a  few  misguided  men  ;  these  are  copious  topics  on  which 
we  should  gladly  enlarge.  Among  the  collateral  advantages 
resulting  from  their  operation,  are  to  be  prominently  brought 
forward,  the  insight  which  is  gained  into  the  habits  of  the  poor, 
and  the  sympathy  which  is  created  in  their  temporal  as  well  as 
moral  wants  by  an  intercourse  which  infringes  on  no  individual 
rights,  and  which  violates  no  proprieties  of  station. — Dark  and 
obscure  recesses  of  poverty  have  been  explored,  which  never 
before  the  light  of  human  kindness  had  cheered,  and  scenes  of 
ignorance  and  wretchedness  in  our  very  neighbourhoods  have 
been  disclosed,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been  hitherto 
unknown  to  us.  The  principle  of  active  benevolence  once 
awakened,  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  others  once 
formed, — and  it  is  not  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone  in 
which  the  individual  will  interest  himself  : — who  shall  say  what 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  benefit  thus  done  to  the  character  ? 


‘  This  is  what  the  Bible  Society,  in  many  instances,  has  accom¬ 
plished.  It  has  unlocked  the  avenue  to  many  a  heart;  which  was 
before  inaccessible.  It  has  come  upon  them  with  all  the  energy  of 
a  popular  and  prevailing  impulse  it  has  created  in  them  a  new 
taste  and  a  new  principle.  It  has  opened  the  fountain,  and  we  are 
sure  that,  in  every  district  of  the  land  where  a  Bible  Association 
exists,  the  general  principle  of  benevolence  is  more  active  and  more 
expanding  than  ever.  ’  p.  10. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  remark  (we 
believe)  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  4  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Bible  without  being  the  better 
for  it  nor  would  wre  conceal  it  from  ourselves  that  in  this  best 
of  causes,  as  in  all  others,  mixed  motives  will  have  their  share 
in  determining  the  actions,  and  the  mind  will  often  stop  short 
of  the  end  to  which  it  should  be  conducted.  But  still  the 
tendency  which  the  engaging  in  such  a  work  has  to  lay  a  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  habits,  to  lead  to  serious  reflection,  to  secure 
consistency  of  character,  to  elevate  the  aim,  and  to  enlarge  the 
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heart,  has  been  testified  in  thousands  of  instances.  The  way  in 
which  we  are  not  (infrequently  rew  arded  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  is,  by  being*  led  on  to  the  pursuit  of  nobler  objects,  and 
by  being*  inspired  with  purer  desires.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  on 
any  Christian  principle,  that  the  wide  dissemination  of  thest* 
Scriptures  which  have  c  God  for  their  author,  and  salvation  for 
their  end,’  should  be  unattended  by  results  proportioned  to 
the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  they  are  distributed  ;  nor  that 
they  would  be  the  last  to  become  the  subjects  of  their  influence, 
whose  exertions  formed  the  means  of  their  being  more  exten¬ 
sively  circulated.  Without  looking  for  any  strange,  unheard 
of  effects,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  silent,  progressive 
influence,  proceeding  from  such  measures  generally  adopted, 
exerting*  itself  in  the  increase  of  holy  principles  and  social 
virtues. 

Let  it  not  be  forgo  e.  that  society  is  composed  of  individuals, 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  they  apply  generally 
to  the  effects  which  may  be  looked  for  ;  and  which  experience 
already  justifies  us  in  expecting,  in  relation  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  especially  to  the  lower  orders.  In  regard  to  the 
poor,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  political  viewr,  if  we 
must  descend  to  that,  that  they  should  have  some  employment 
for  their  w  aste  energies  ;  something  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
objects  of  pursuit  and  amusement  which  attaches  to  their  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  if  that  object  might  be  one  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  best  feelings  and  higher  principles  of  their  nature,  which 
is  unconnected  with  their  worldly  interests,  which  reminds 
them  at  once  of  their  present  duty  and  their  higher  destiny,  one 
would  think  that  such  an  object  would  combine  all  that  the  most 
sage  politician  could  devise  and  the  philanthropist  could  wish 
for.  It  is  no  visionary  object ;  the  statement  is  still  realized  in 
fact,  and  the  beneficial  consequences  have  been  at  least  pro- 
portionably  evidenced  in  this  class  of  society.  Domestic  and 
economical  habits  are  but  the  partial  and  external  results  which 
have  in  numberless  instances  arisen  from  the  operation  of  Bible 
Associations.  Something  is  gained  in  the  very  habit  of  social 
co-operation  thus  induced.  In  every  point  of  view,  their 
influence  is  productive  of  decided  and  extensive  good. 

The  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been, 
in  some  cases,  reproached  with  being  sanguine,  with  attributing 
too  much,  perhaps,  to  their  own  exertions,  or  hoping  too  much 
from  a  favourite  scheme.  Hitherto,  however,  the  result  has 
uniformly  exceeded  all  that  they  had  dar£d  anticipate.  The 
plans  of  the  Society  have  been  modified  in  its  progress,  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  still  demanding  new 
efforts,  and  presenting  an  expanding  prospect.  For  our  own 
part,  we  freely  confess  that  we  think  they  have  not  been  sail- 
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guine  enough ;  or  rather  they  have  limited  their  hopes  and 
expectations  too  much  within  The  narrow  compass  of  the  laws 
of  human  agency.  The  opposition  with  which  the)  have  been 
assailed,  has  induced  a  modest,  an  almost  timid  feeling  ;  and 
a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  instruments  so  feeble,  with  even 
the  most  suitable  means,  to  accomplish  the  declared  purposes 
of  the  Almighty,  has  restrained  them  in  the  exercise  of  that 
generous  and  ardent  spirit  of  faith,  which  is,  perhaps,  ail  that 
is  needed  to  give  full  efficacy  to  the  work  in  which  they  have 
engaged.  What  may  we  not  hope  for,  if,  overlooking  all 
intervening  agency,  we  contemplate  the  nature  and  the  promises 
of  God  ? 

To  look  at  the  present  disordered  state  of  society,  to  see 
how  little  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has  done  towards  re¬ 
forming  the  manners,  still  less  towards  regenerating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mankind,  and  to  think  what  ages  must  roll  by,  before 
the  progress  of  civilization,  at  this  slow  pace,  can  ever  embrace 
the  dreary  circumference  of  the  earth,  might  well  excite  melan¬ 
choly  and  almost  desponding  reflections,  if  we  shaped  our  hopes 
by  the  experience  of  the  past.  With  how  small  an  exception 
may  the  Apostolic  declaration  still  be  taken  up, — u  The  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness and  of  those  parts  which  may  he 
supposed  to  form  an  exception,  how  miserably  slow  and  imper¬ 
fect,  is  the  operation  of  the  first  principles  of  Truth  !  What 
painful,  what  disconsolate  feelings  does  it  excite,  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  nation,  the  most  highly  civilized,  the  most  richly  im¬ 
bued  with  moral  and  religious  principles,  hesitating  whether  it 
should  suffer  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  dawn  upon  its  vast 
Pagan  dominions,  or  whether,  after  a  solemn  act  abolishing  the 
detestable  traffic  in  human  blood  and  human  sinews,  it  should 
refuse  to  sanction  its  revival  by  another  Christian  state. — Ilavo 
we,  after  all  that  philosophers  and  Apostles  have  taught,  after 
all  that  patriots  and  martyrs  have  attested,  got  no  further  than 
this  ? — And  when  we  look  into  this  best  existing  specimen  of 
human  society,  and  discover  the  absolute  Heathenism  which 
extensively  prevails  in  it, — a  moral  darkness  palpable  as  that  of 
Japan, — together  with  the  imperfection  and  inadequacy  of  its 
political  establishments,  of  its  economical  arrangements,  con¬ 
fessedly  the  best  in  existence,  and  enter  into  the  disgusting 
details  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  of  prisons, 
and  of  penal  statutes, — how  does  hope  in  anguish  traverse  the 
wide-spread  desolation  for  some  spot  of  earth  on  which  she 
may  rest  her  feet,  and  await  the  subsiding  of  the  flood  1 — Is 
there  any  project  of  amelioration  which  must  not  he  stigmatized 
as  chimerical,  if  we  simply  compare  the  means  with  the  object  to 
he  attained  — if  we  exclude  the  idea  and  the  firm  expectation  of 
an  interposing  Providence  and  an  Almighty  agency  co-operating 
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with,  or  rather  working  through  the  feeble  instrumentality  of 
man,  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes  ?  Who 
then  are  the  fanatics  and  the  enthusiasts,  but  they  who  dare 
hope  for  any  thing  to  the  world  at  large  but  from  such  an 
intervention  ?  and  what  limits  shall  we  set  to  our  hopes,  if  they 
rest  upon  this  foundation  ?  The  assurances  which  revelation 
gives  us  of  a  brighter  day,  for  which  this  world  is  still  upheld, 
forbid  us  to  exclaim,  “  Wherefore  hath  God  made  all  men  in 
vain,”  even  if  we  bound  our  prospects  by  the  horizon  of  this 
world.  And  surely,  there  are  some  circumstances  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  times  which  justify  the  expectation  of  an  approaching  era 
for  which  they  are  preparing  mankind.  Among  all  the  orders 
of  means  hitherto  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  religious  truth, 
certainly  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  strikingly 
distinguished  by  one  particular  feature,  its  universality  of 
character  and  application.  Nothing  that  did  not  possess  this 
character,  it  is  obvious,  would  have  been  adapted  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  on  any  grand  scale,  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing 
the  nations.  Equally  remarkable  is  its  subserviency  to  all  other 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  The  principles 
of  union  and  cooperation  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
spirit  which  it  has  awakened  throughout  all  orders  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  society,-  its  perfect  simplicity  and  integrity  of  inten¬ 
tion,  and  its  astonishing  progress  and  success,  all  combine  to 
exalt  it  above  every  plan  that  ever  was  devised  by  the  most 
visionary  philanthropist  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  is  in  itself  adequate  to  produce  all  that  we  dare  hope 
from  its  operation.  Effects  to  which  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  wholly  inadequate,  have  already  flowed  from  it.  We 
contemplate  it  as  a  mighty  and  universal  means,  deriving  all  its 
efficiency  from  one  ever-active  and  Supreme  Cause,  but  adapted, 
more  than  any  means  which  the  world  has  previously  seen, 
except  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  with  which  it  is  so  closely 
connected,  lor  fulfilling  all  his  promises  in  respect  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  W  ith  predictions  we  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
hut  it  becomes  us  in  the  exercise  of  that  faith  to  which  all 
things  are  possible,  and  in  the  assiduous  performance  of  all  that 
it  belongs  to  us  to  perform,  to  proffer,  with  increasing  energy 
and  fervour,  the  comprehensive  petition, — “  Tiiy  Kingdom 
come  ?” 
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Art.  V.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Southwark 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society ,  Submitted  to  the  General  Meeting  held 
at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  on  Tuesday,  April  5th,  1814. 
With  an  Appendix  detailing  the  Organization,  Progress,  and 
Effects,-  of  the  Twelve  Bible  Associations  of  Southwark.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Society.  8vo,  pp.  121.  Price  2s.  6d. 
London,  Seeley,  &c.  1814. 


E  do  not  notice  this  publication  as  an  object  of' criticism, 
but  because  of  its  tendency  to  promote  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  purpose.  The  Southwark  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  several  auxiliary 
societies  established  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the  funds  of  the  Pa¬ 
rent  Society.  This  eminence  it  has  attained  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  by  means  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  its 
indefatigable  secretaries  and  committee  have  laboured  in  the 
formation  of  Bible  Associations  ;  and  as  the  committee  ob¬ 
serve,  their  report  derives  its  principal  claim  to  attention, 
from  the  astonishing  results  of  those  deeply  interesting  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  appears,  from  the  abstract  of  the  Treasurer’s 
account  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1814,  that  while  the 
annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  £t)S8.  15s.  6d.,  and  the  do¬ 
nations  tOc£85.  5s.  2d., the  Twelve  Bible  Associations  established 
within  the  operations  of  that  Society  produced  no  less  a  sum 
than  c£2l49.  19s.  5d. !  That  is,  of  the  whole  sum  raised,  the 
noblemen,  merchants,  gentlemen,  and  persons  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  contributed  one  fourth,  while  the  poor  whose 
spiritual  wants  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  Bible  Society 
to  remove,  have  actually  contributed  three  fourths !  We  en¬ 
treat  the  attention  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  poor  take 
no  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  this  mo¬ 
mentous  fact ;  and  we  would  farther  request  them  to  read 
the  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  several  Association  com¬ 
mittees  given  in  this  pamphlet,  where  they  will  find  detailed 
many  other  facts  equally  striking,  and  to  us  more  than  equally 
delightful,  because  they  illustrate  the  moral  and  spiritual  ten¬ 
dency  of  these  benevolent  establishments. 

Profiting  by  this  experience  ol*  the  benefits,  resulting  from 
Bible  Associations,  the  managers  of  the  Southwark  society 
have  very  naturally  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  ingenuity 
to  the  sketching  of  plans  for  their  organization  and  ma¬ 
nagement.  Forty  pages  of  this  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  the 
description  of  these  plans,  and  exhibit  c  Resolutions  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  at  meetings  assembled  for  the  formation 
of  Bible  Associations,’  rules  for  the  several  meetings  of  the 
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provisional  committee,  4  Order  of  proceedings  at  the  General 
Meeting,’  nature  of  the  resolutions  which  should  he  adopted 
at  the  first  meeting 'of  the  Association  Committee,  4  district 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Committee,’  4  specimens  of  the 
books  used  by  the  District  Committees,’  and  4  general  hints  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  system,  and  which  have  been  found  eminently 
conducive  of  success:’  The  Southwark  committee  have  also 
published  in  this  pamphlet  three  addresses,  each  admirably 
adapted  to  wide  circulation ;  one  entitled  4  The  Bible,’  one  an 
4  Appeal  to  Mechanics,  Labourers  and  Others,’  (first  printed  by 
the  Sheffield  committee,  and  since  circulated,  with  great  be¬ 
nefit,  at  many  other  places,)  and  the  third  4  An  Address  to  the 
Heads  of  Families  ’ 

On  the  whole,  the  advice  and  directions  here  presented,  are 
extremely  well  calculated  to  impart  useful  information  to  all 
who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Bible  Asso¬ 
ciations  :  and  as  we  hope  the  time  is  not  vOry  far  distant 
when  one  of  these  highly  beneficial  institutions  will  be  es¬ 
tablished.  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  we  cheerfully  give 
to  this  4  Report’  our  most  cordial  recommendation. 


Art.  VI.  Congratulatory .  Odes  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet 
Laureat.  4to,  pp.  32.  price  3s.  6d.  Longman,  1814. 

W  E  have  had  of  late  so  many  occasions,  and  we  so  soon  ex¬ 
pect  another,  of  expressing  our  sentiments  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Southey’s  powers,  that  we  shall  do  nothing  at  present  but 
lay  two  or  three  extracts  from  these  Odes  before  our  readers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  late  curious  instance  of  what  irritated 
malice  can  do,  we  should  have  thought  that  they  defied  even 
Mr.  Bayes’s  powers  of  transposition.  There  is  one  thing  here, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;— the  Odes  are 
without  rhyme. 

The  first  Ode  is  to  the  Prince  Regent.  The  following  lines 
from  it  allbrd  a  fine  allegorical  subject  for  the  pencil, 

‘  Now  let  the  anvil  rest ; 

Shut  up  the  loom  ;  and  open  the  school-doors. 

That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 
Hallow  for  memory  through  all  after  years 
This  memorable  time ; 

This  memorable  time, 

When  Peace,  long  absent,  long  deplored,  returns ; 

Not  as  base  faction  would  have  brought  her  home, 

Pier  countenance  for  shame  abased, 

O  2 
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In  servile  weeds  array’d, 

Submission  leading  her, 

Fear,  Sorrow,  and  Repentance  following  close. 

Honour  in  his  right  hand 
Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride ; 

And  Victory  goes  before  ; 

Hope,  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  and  Strength, 

Come  in  her  joyful  train.*  pp.  8,  9. 

In  the  midst  of  the  song  of  triumph,  how  touching  is  the 
turn  to  our  aged  and  beloved  King. 

‘Yet  in  the  pomp  of  these  festivities. 

One  mournful  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind, 

The  thought  of  him  who  sits 
In  mental  as  in  visual  darkness  lost. 

How  had  his  heart  been  fill’d 
With  deepest  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

Had  he  beheld  this  day ! 

O  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords, 

Thou  who  hast  visited  thus  heavily. 

The  anointed  head 
Oh  !  for  one  little  interval, 

One  precious  hour. 

Remove  the  blindness  from  his  soul, 

That  he  may  know  it  all, 

And  bless  thee  ere  he  die.’  pp.  10,  11. 

We  may  safely  leave  the  following  passage,  from  the  Ode 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  make  its  own  effect  on  our 
readers.  It  requires  no  comment. 

‘  Roused  as  thou  wert  with  insult  and  with  wrong, 

Who  should  have  blamed  thee  if,  in  high-wrought  mood 
Of  vengeance,  and  the  sense  of  injured  power, 

Thou  from  the  flames  which  laid 
The  City  of  thy  Fathers  in  the  dust, 

Hadst  bid  a  spark  be  brought. 

And  borne  it  to  thy  tent, 

Religiously  by  night  and  day  preserved. 

Till  on  Montmartre’s  height, 

When  open  to  thine  arms, 

Her  last  defence  o’erthrown, 

The  guilty  city  lay, 

Thou  hadst  call’d  every  Russian  of  thine  host 
To  light  his  flambeau  at  the  sacred  fire, 

And  sent  him  through  her  streets, 

And  wrapt  her  roofs  and  towers. 

Temples  and  palaces, 

Her  wealth  and  boasted  spoils, 

In  one  wide  flood  of  fire  ? 
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Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 
The  miseries  she  had  spread. 

Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that  deed  ? 
Yea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  l 
Moscow’s  re-rising  walls 
Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim ; 
Thanksgiving  hymns  had  fill’d 
Tyrol’s  rejoicing  vales  ; 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ! 

The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 
To  celebrate  the  deed ; 

Holland’s  still  waters  had  been  starr’d 
With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 
From  every  house  and  hut. 

From  every  town  and  tower; 

The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian’s  injured  realms, 

From  all  their  mountain-holds, 

From  all  their  ravaged  fields. 

From  cities  sacked,  from  violated  fanes, 

And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart, 

Had  pour’d  that  pious  strain, 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  l 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 

Thou  Zaragoza,  from  thy  sepulchres 

Hadst  join’d  the  hymn,  and  from  thine  ashes  thou, 
Manresa,  faithful*  still ! 

The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets 
Madrid,  and  Porto  thine, 

And  that  which  from  the  breach 
Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven, 

Had  rested  then  appeased. 

Orphans  had  clapt  their  hands, 

And  widows  would  have  wept  exulting  tears, 

And  childless  parents  with  a  bitter  joy 
Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 

But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 
Of  horrors/ -  pp.  16—19* 


Art.  VII. — Poems.  By  J.  B.  Drayton,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  xxii,  203. 

Gale,  Curtis,  and  Fenner.  1813. 

rJ'IIESE  Poems  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  pious  miiul.  We 
would,  however,  recommend  it  to  the  young’  author,  to  let 
his  religious  feelings  overflow  in  their  own  natural  manner,  and 
not  to  constrain  them  into  the  channels  of*  Scripture  history. 
The  stories  of  Samuel,  and  Ahab,  and  Abraham,  with  reflec¬ 
tions  accompanying  the  several  incidents  thereof,  look  too 
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much  like  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  The  narrative  serves 
to  no  end,  but  to  fetter  the  author  ;  for  the  reader  would  much 
rather  have  it  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Bible. 

We  quote  one  passage  from  i  Early  Piety  :*  the  attitude  of 
Samuel  is  well  imagined. 

4  Thus  solemnly  adjur’d,  the  holy  Child, 

Touch’d  with  a  .sudden  impulse  from  above, 

Stood  like  an  angel, — awful,  unappall  d, 

Before  the  trembling  Sire. — His  melting  eye, 

That  ever  beam’d  with  filial  tenderness 
And  sacred  love,  now  flash’d  severe  rebuke. 

His  arm,  so  oft  entwin’d  with  fond  delight 
Around  his  faithful  Guardian,  now  was  rais’d 
With  threat’ning  energy,  in  dread  appeal 
To  Heav’n. — His  bosom,  the  perpetual  fount 
Of  every  mild  affection,  labour’d  now 
With  sacred  vehemence.  Nor  stammering  tongue, 

Nor  timid  accent,  check’d  the  copious  tide 
Of  eloquence  divine,  as  from  his  lips 
These  doleful  words  brake  forth.’  p.  25. 

Art.  VIII. — Parnassian  Wild  Shrubs ,  consisting  of  Odes;  the 
Moralist,  a  Series  of  Poetical  Essays ;  Sonnets  and  Miscellaneous 
Pieces.  By  William  Taylor.  12mo.  pp.  108.  price  5s.  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  1814. 

A^O:  young  gentleman  ;  it  will  not  do.  You  have  chosen  a 
very  pretty  title,  but  tve  are  sorry  to  say,  one  that  is  quite 
inapplicable.  These  shrubs  never  exhaled  their  faint  odours  oil 
Parnassus— they  have  neither  the  beauty  nor  the  delicacy  of 
thoSe  rare  exotics,  the  name  of  which  you  have  given  them. 
Wild  they  may  be,  as  opposed  to  the  produce  of  culture,  for 
they  are  indeed  field -flowers,  it  is  a  common  mistake  with 
young  botanists,  but  they  verily  belong  to  the  simple  class  of- — 
weeds  ; — such  as  it  might  possibly  amuse  an  idle  hour  to  gather, 
but  which  it  would  be  wise  the  next  hour  to  throw  away. 

— e-  (J' 

c  Ever  pleasing  !  ever  new  1 
Never  tiresome  to  the  view  ! 

Novelty !  of  varied  hue. 

Much  1  love  to  gaze  on  you  ! 

Thou  who  ever  art  the  same, 

Lovely  as  the  youthful  May, 

Lead,  O  !  lead  me  up  to  fame, 

Nor  e’er  desert  me  by  the  way, 

For  ’reft  of  thee,  the  Bard  must  tread, 

On  slipp'ry  paths  with  fear  and  dread/ 

1  The  Author  begs  leave  to  introduce  his  little  volume  with  the 
following  extract  from  Shenstone  s  Essay  on  Publications;’ 

*  A  man  possessed  of  intellectual  talents  would  be  more  blamcnble 
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in  confining  them  to  his  own  private  use,  than  the  mean-spirited 
miser,  that  did  the  same  by  his  money.’ 

3Vlr.  Shenstone  little  thought,  when  he  permed  this  sentence, 
what  he  would  have  to  answer  for. 


Art.  IX.— s Moonshine.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  pp.  492.  Price  145. 

Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

JIIIS  is  the  work  of  a  Lady,  and  politeness,  therefore,  for¬ 
bids  us  to  fulminate  against  it  the  bolt  of  criticism.  Every 
part  of  it,  however,  was,  we  suppose,  meant  to  be  read,  and 
therefore  we  can  do  ho  harm  by  extracting  a  line  or  two 
irom  it. 

Beauty  of  construction. 

4  While  ribbons  fly  officious  to  such  charms 
Destroy -  Vol.  I.  p  9. 

*  How  happy,  if  we  no  offence 

By  this  book  give  to  common  sense.’  Vol.  I.  p»  21* * 

Grammatical  accuracy. 

4  Sir  Knight,  of  valorous  day, 

Beneath  it  bid  his  giant  lay.3  Vol,  II,  p.  $. 

- 1  pass’d, 

For  some  time,  ’midst  the  rocks,  tho*  vast 
Small  oaks,  &c.’  Vol.  II.  p.  90. 

Delicacy  of  ear.  , 

4  Here  gapes  a  chas — m  fill’d  with  teeth.’  Vol.  II.  p.  S. 

1  That  nature  you  admi — re  we  believe.’  Vol.  I.  p.  9. 

4  By  mentioning  of  these, 

Our’s  (ours  is)  something  like  that  hero’s  case.’  Vol. I.  p.  14. 

Beauty  of  construction,  grammatical  accuracy,  delicacy  of 
ear,  and  pastidious  nicety  of  punctuation,  united. 

4  I  saw  a  female  full  of  woe,* 

Weary  of  life,  yet  to  and  fro ; 

She  pac  d  it,  for  the  sake  of  health, 

To  have  fail’d  in  this,  from  life  a  stealth ; 

Which  would  be  an  unchristian  deed, 

Nor  shall  she  envy  when  we  read,  .>  . 

(Our  liberty  a  pleasant  thing) 

Of  souls,  who  when  they  would  might  wing; 

Tho’  these  fly  not  as  far  as  Jove,*-*  '  - 

But  roost  in  an  Elysian  grove. 

. . .  . . .  11,11  *  ■"■'v 


*  Not  the  writer. 
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Thanks  to  our  holy  faith  which  drew, 

Out  the  high  Heaven,  a  Homer  knew  ; 

Not  to  imagine  :  he  can  bear 

This  life,  whom  Faith  has  carried  there.’  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

We  have  met  with  one  tolerable  verse,  however,  in  the  two 
volumes,  which,  if  it  be  not  faultless,  well  deserves  preserva¬ 
tion,  as  comprising,  in  a  few  words,  the  true  origin  of  such 
publications. 

On  2'homson  burning  his  poetry,  every  birth -day,  for  some  years. 

‘  Thomson,  this  annual  conflagration 
Deserves  from  many,  imitation  ; 

But  those  who  fancy  they  have  wit, 

Want  sense  enough  to  copy  it.J 


Art.  X. — Flowers  of  Wit .  or  a  Choice  Collection  of  Bon  Mots, 
both  Antient  and  Modern ;  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Re¬ 
marks.  By  the  Rev  Henry  Kett,  Author  of  the  Elements  of 
general  Knowledge  Emily,  a  Moral  Tale,  two  Volumes.  12mo. 
pp.  xxiv.  216  and  224-.  14s.  Lackington,  1814. 

Tm.f  is  not  so  worthless  a  book  as  we  expected  from  the 
title  to  find  it.  We  may  still  be  allowed  to  question  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  work  best  6  calculated  to  employ 
and  to  amuse  a  clergyman’s  hours  of  frequent  indisposition 
at  least  we  doubt  the  exact  propriety  of  a  clergyman’s  affixing 
his  name  to  a  compilation  of  this  nature.  If  the  design  was  to 
produce  a  work,  which,  aided  by  the  sanction  of  a  name,  should 
supersede  the  vile  collections  of  obscene  trash,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Jest  Books,  and  Encyclopedias  of  Wit,  obtain  so  wide  a 
circulation,  and  if  the  title  of  the  book  was  purposely  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  vulgar  taste  of  the  readers  of  such  hooks,  quasi 
ad  captandum,  the  work  deserves  our  commendation.  We  have 
then  chiefly  to  regret  that  so  good  an  intention  should  be  likely 
to  he  frustrated  by  die  very  genteel  price  of  the  volumes  ;  which 
must,  we  should  suppose,  considerably  limit  their  sale,  as  the 
purchaser  will  not  have  more  in  quantity  for  fourteen  shillings 
than  he  may  have  in  other  works  of  equally  captivating 
title  for  five  or  six  shillings.  Mr.  Kett  may,  however,  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  resent  tne  imputation  of  so  humbly  useful  a  design  to 
‘  such  a  literary  pursuit,’  which  has,  he  tells  us,  ‘  the  sanction 
of  the  most  respectable  ex  am  pies.’ 

£  Julius  Caesar  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  bis  talents,  his  rank, 
and  his  exalted  offices,  to  make  a  collection  of  apophthegms.  Did 
not  Tacitus,  the  philosophical  historian,  Plutarch  one  of  the  best 
moral  writers  of  antiquity,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  a  Roman  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  high  military  distinction,  compose  similar 
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works  ?  And  in  later  times,  liave  not  Erasmus,  the  great  critic  and 
theologian  ;  Camden,  the  most  eminent  antiquary  ;  and  Lord  Bacon, 
the  prince  of  modern  philosophers,  diversified  their  studies,  and 
added  to  their  reputation  by  making  such  collections  ?’ 

And  later  compilers  shall  doubtless  add,  and  did  not  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kett,  author  of  the  Elements  of  General  Knowledge, 
and  Emily,  a  moral  tale,  add  this  also  to  his  reputation,  that 
he  compiled  a  choice  collection  of  Bon  Mots,  intituled ,  Flowers 
of  Wit !  -H  owever,  Mr.  Kett  has  shown  considerable  judge¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  in  tiiis  well-meant  selection.  Having  defined 
icit  c  as  much  the  same  talent  as  genius,’  and  identified  the 
term  bon-mots  with  apophthegms  containing  4  the  essence  of 
wisdom  and  greatneess  of  mind,’  lie  has  contrived,  by  con¬ 
forming  his  plan  to  this  convenient  latitude  of  definition,  to 
form  a  really  interesting  miscellany  of  4  good  sayings,  which 
may  serve  to  convey  (as  he  says)  some  ideas  of  the  wisdom 
that  has  ennobled  conversation,  and  the  wit  that  has  enlivened 
it.’  We  must  afford  room  for  a  few  specimens. 

*  Le  Brim,  88. — He  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  that  warm  ima¬ 
gination  and  enthusiasm,  which  stimulate  the  efforts  and  increase 
the  raptures  of  an  artist.  Some  one  said  in  his  presence,  of  his 
well  known  picture  of  the  Magdalen,  that  the  contrite  beautiful  pe¬ 
nitent  was  really  weeping,  “  That/’  said  he,  “  is  all  perhaps  that 
you  can  perceive  :  1  hear  her  sigh  ”  Vol.  I.  p.  40 

‘  Cary ,  Lord  Falkland ,  230. — He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  noblemen  of  his  age.  It  was  a  saying  of  his:  “  I 
pity  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day.”  He  fell  fighting  valiantly 
in  the  royal  cause  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  the  thirty- fourth 
year  of  his  age/  Vol- i  p.  106. 

‘  Fenelon ,  231. —  a  person  talking  to  Fenelon  upon  the  subject  of 
the  criminal  laws  in  France,  approved,  in  contradiction  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  of  the  number  of  executions  for  criminal  offences.  “  I  main¬ 
tain,”  said  he,  “  that  such  criminals  are  unfit  to  live.”  “  But,  my 
friend,”  said  Fenelon,  “  you  do  not  reflect,  that  they  are  still  more 
unfit  to  die.”  ’  Vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  7- 

•  .  ■  f  ) 

An  Appendix  is  subjoined  containing  Remarks  on  Panning, 
and  Select  Puns  illustrative  thereof,  Latin,  Spanish,  French 
and  English  ;  with  a  word  or  two  oil  the  Bulls  of  different 
countries. 

The  following  is  under  the  head  of  Greek  Bulls ,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  precious  remain  of  antiquity. 

*  870.  A  scholar,  a  bald-headed  man,  and  a  barber,  travelled  to¬ 
gether,  and  agreed  to  keep  watch  four  hours  at  a  time.  It  was  the 
barber’s  turn  to  watch  first:  he  employed  himself  in  shaving  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  scholar;  and  when  his  time  of  watching  was 
expired,  waked  him :  the  scholar  rubbing  his  head,  and  finding  it 
smooth,  called  out,  “  What  a  rogue  is  this  barber,  for  he  has  waked 
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the  bald-headed  man,  when  he  ought  to  have  waked  me.”  Here 
is  a  charming  confusion  of  personal  identity.  This  bull  was  lately 
circulated  in  a  very  genteel  company,  in  London,  as  an  excellent 
modern  joke  fresh  from  Ireland ;  and,  as  usual,  an  Irishman  was 
substituted  for  the  scholar,  and  made  the  butt  of  the  tale.’  Vol.  II. 
p.  2 1 5. 


Art.  XI.  —  The  Commemoration  of  Reynold*,  in  two  Parts,  with 
Notes  and  other  Poems.  By  Martin  Archer  Shee,  R.  A.,  fools¬ 
cap,  8 vo.  pp.  150,  Murray,  Is  14. 

^HE  primary  alms  of  poetry  and  of  painting, — perhaps  we 
might  say,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  are  the  same, — to  interest 
the  feelings  for  the  objects  of  the  imagination.  And  it  may 
be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  how  far  the  different  means, 
which  the  poet  and  the  painter  are  obliged  to  use,  permit  them 
to  pursue  this  same  end  in  the  same  way. 

Every  person  that  has  read  the  parallel  which  Dryden  has 
run  between  poetry  and  painting,  must,  we  think,  have  felt  that 
it  is  extremely  superficial,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  technical 
rules,  which,  in  either  art,  may,  with  safety,  and  sometimes 
should  certainly,  be  violated.  Tiie  fundamental  principle  which 
Dryden  lays  down,  is,  however,  extremely  important,  and  may 
be  stated  as  the  first  canon  of  poetical  criticism.  It  is  this,  that 
neither  the  painter  nor  the  poet  is  the  mere  copyist  of  nature. 

To  paint  grapes  so  closely  resembling  nature,  that  the  birds 
shall  peck  at  them,  or  a  curtain  so  exact  an  imitation  of 
reality,  that  we  might  endeavour  to  draw  it  aside,  is,  we  know, 
by  many,  esteemed  the  perfection  of  the  art.  But  if  this  were  so, 
it  might  well  be  asked,  what  advantage  does  art  possess  over 
nature  ?  The  pleasure  which  results  from  painting,  considered 
merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is,  remarks  Dugald  Stewart, 
extremely  trifling,  and  specifically  different  from  that  which  it 
aims  to  produce  by  awakening  the  imagination  :  and  he  quotes 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  excellent  observation,  that,  ‘  De¬ 
ception,  instead  of  advancing  the  art,  is,  in  reality,  carrying  it 
back  to  its  infant  state.’  ‘  To  deceive  the  eye  by  accurate 
representations  of  particular  forms  is  not  his  aim  ;  hut  by  the 
touches  of  an  expressive  pencil  to  speak  to  the  imaginations  of 
others.’  The  painter  who  deserves  the  name  of  an  artist,  does 
not  copy  his  landscape  from  any  particular  scene  in  nature,  does 
not  throw  his  rock,  wood,  and  water,  on  ihe  canvas,  in  the 
same  proportion  and  order,  in  which  he  finds  them  spread  before 
his  eyes  ;  he  does  not  make  his  Helen,  or  his  Cleopatra,  or  his 
Venus,  a  portrait  of  any  particular  beauty  :  he  goes  differently 
to  work  j  from  a  general  inspection  of  nature,  and  a  careful  com- 
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parison  of  her  beauties/  he  seems  at  length  to  'arrive  at  the  idea 
of  that  perfect  model,  of  which  all  her  works  appear  to  be  but 
imperfect  copies.  This  idea,  warm  ami  beautiful  in  his  own 
mind,  lie  is  always  endeavouring  to  embody  upon  his  canvas, 
and  is  then  likely  most  successfully  to  imitate  nature,  when  he 
least  servilely  copies  from  any  one  of  her  productions.  All  this 
is  true  likewise  of  the  poet ;  his  is  a  world  more  beautiful  and 
romantic  than  that  around  him,  and  peopled  with  a  race  more 
lovely  and  innocent,  more  winning  and  attractive,  than  the 
ordinary  beings  of  this  life. 

It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  hero  should  not  be  perfect,  and 
that  to  he  faultless  is  necessarily  to  be  uninteresting.  To  prove 
that  tills  is  not  so,  we  need  only  appeal  to  Milton’s  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  The  criticism  itself,  we  suspect,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  perfection.  To  be  merely  fault¬ 
less  is,  we  confess,  to  be  uninteresting,  and  the  soundest  prin¬ 
ciples  will  fail  to  engage  our  affection,  unless  united  with  amiable 
feelings.  These,  however,  are  a  part  of  virtue ;  character  is 
not,  surely,  perfected  by  eradicating  them  ;  it  cannot  be  per¬ 
fect  without  them. 

Another  point  of  general  resemblance  between  the  poet  and 
the  painter  is,  that  each  must  avail  himself  of  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  or  spectator.  Something  is  expressed,  but  more 
is  left  to  be  understood ;  and  that  which  is  supplied  by  our  own 
imaginations,  is  frequently  the  source  of  more  pleasure  than 
that  which  is  immediately  presented  by  the  picture  or  the  poem. 
Select  a  few  particulars  well,  and  yo*i  produce  a  far  greater 
effect  than  by  the  largest  accumulation  of  unimportant  ones,  in 
the  one  case  you  trammel  and  fetter  the  1‘anGy,  forcing  it  into 
your  own  path,  in  the  other  you  give  it  an  impulse  and  let  it 
wander  at  its  pleasure.  And  here,  in  the  selection  of  cir¬ 
cumstances, — lies  the  great  necessity  of  feeling ,  before  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  others  feel.  Writing  under  a  strong  impression 
yourself,  you  think  of  nothing  but  the  circumstances  that  have 
produced  that  impression,  and  these  are  the  most  likely  to 
impress  others.  Besides  the  reason  we  have  given,  there  is 
another  in  favour  of  simplicity  of  design.  A  multiplicity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  embarrasses  the  attention  and  the  feelings ;  they 
require  to  he  contemplated  in  detail ;  the  whole  cannot  be 
taken  in  at  once.  May  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  large 
pictures  of  West’s  seem  to  us  liable  to  this  objection  ?  As 
specimens  of  the  art  we  will  not  presume  to  judge  of  them  :  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  by  the  display  of  art  in  the  endless  intro¬ 
duction  of  figures,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  a  good  deal  dimi¬ 
nished.  To  instance  in  the  picture  now  exhibiting,  where  is 
the  attention  to  fix  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the  piece  ?  The 
High-priest  in  the  act  of  rejecting  our  Lord,  is  the  principal 
figure  ;  hut  we  are  called  away  from  him  to  the  violent  grief  of 
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the  Magdalen  prostrate  on  the  cross, — to  the  mournful  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary, — to  the  exultation  of  Barabbas, — to  the 
philosophical  indifference  of  the  Centurion, — and  to  almost  innu¬ 
merable  objects  besides.  Now  we  think  that  this  is  to  encumber 
a  subject  with  particulars.  The  technical  unity  of  the  piece  is, 
indeed,  preserved,  (unless,  Barabbas  should  be  thought 
to  violate  it,)  but  still  the  real  unity  is  not  preserved  :  we 
examine  the  picture  groupe  by  groupe,  and  figure  by  figure, 
and  the  general  impression  is  lost. 

Upon  these  two  heads  of  general  resemblance  may  be  classed 
almost  all  the  particulars  that  Dryden  has  heaped  together,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  others.  The  resemblance  arises  neces¬ 
sarily  from  the  similarity  of  the  objects  pursued  by  the  painter 
and  the  poet.  VVe  pass  on  to  consider  the  points  of  difference 
introduced  by  the  different  means  they  use  in  the  attainment  of 
these  objects. 

Beauty  and  sublimity  are  either  material  or  intellectual.  The 
painter  can,  strictly  speaking,  express  only  the  former,  as  the 
poet  can  perfectly  represent  only  the  latter :  the  painter 
addresses  the  eye  ;  the  poet  speaks  immediately  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  All  that  is  lovely  ill  the  human  form,  all 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  terrible  and  romantic,  in  exter¬ 
nal  nature, — belong  to  the  painter  as  by  right ;  here  he  has 
supreme  and  unrivalled  command.  But  the  beauties  and  subli¬ 
mities  of  mind,  the  strong  passions,  the  delicate  affections, — 
these  he  can  but  imperfectly  depict.  There  is,  indeed,  a  na¬ 
tural  language  for  expressing  the  feelings,  a  language  of  the 
countenance  that  addresses  itself  to  the  eye,  but  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  ;  it  can  speak  of  the  passion,  but  not  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  ;  can  tell  of  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  joy,  but  not  of  the  objects 
that  occasion  them.  It  is  one  of  the  painter’s  great  studies  to 
extend  this  visible  language  :  how  limited  it  is,  any  one  may  be 
convinced  by  reading  a  page  of  poetry,  and  considering  how 
little  of  it  can  be  painted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  can  paint  but  very  imperfectly. 
If  he  describes  minutely,  he  runs  the  risk  of  tiring,  and  yet 
not  being  understood  ;  if  his  representation  is  general,  it  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  reader’s  imagination.  And  how  many  delicate 
turns  of  the  human  countenance  are  there,  how  many  shades 
and  species  of  expression  that  wander  over  it,  which  the  painter 
embodies  in  some  happy  moment  upon  his  canvas,  but  which 
utterly  mock  the  description  of  the  poet ! 

Again,  the  painter  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  events,  nor  the  poet  a  contemporaneous  groupe.  Now 
both  are  requisite  for  producing  a  complete  effect  upon  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  requisite.  It  is  necessary,  to  this  end,  that  the  cha¬ 
racters  before  us  should  have  been  previously  developed,  and 
should  have  become  interesting  in  some  series  of  splendid  or 
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touching  actions  :  but  this  is  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  paint¬ 
ing.  It  is  necessary  too,  that  after  having  become  thus  inte¬ 
rested  for  a  set  of  characters,  we  should  have  them  at  length 
set  before  us  in  the  grand  picture,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  pictu¬ 
resque  attitudes  and  lovely  expressions  ;  and  this  the  poet  can¬ 
not  do  ;  he  can  get  on  no  faster  than  words  will  let  him.  With 
the  poet  every  thing  is  in  succession  ;  with  the  painter  every 
thing  at  a  stand.  The  painter  has  all  space  at  his  command, 
with  only  time  enough  for  one  event;  the  poet  has  all  time,  but 
with  only  space  enough  for  one  figure. 

In  both  instances,  however,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  poet 
has  the  superiority.  Material  beauty  is  much  more  easily  added 
by  the  reader,  than  mental  beauty  by  the  examiner  of  a  picture  : 
we  can  much  more  readily  clothe  the  creations  of  the  poet  in 
flesh  and  blood,  than  give  a  spirit  to  the  forms  and  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  painter.  And,  perhaps,  the  second  difficulty 
to  which  we  have  referred,  that  the  poet  has  to  surmount,  is 
rather  nominal  than  real ;  for,  when  we  are  once  acquainted 
with  his  description,  the  ideas  of  the  several  parts  rise  contem¬ 
poraneously  in  our  minds. 

Since  the  objects  of  the  two  artists  are  substantially  the. same, 
how  comes  it,  that  the  characters  of  painter  and  poet  have  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  been  united  ?  Some  painters  have,  it  is  true, 
dabbled  in  rhyme,  and  some  poets  have  trifled  with  the  pencil ; 
but  no  one  was  ever  eminent  in  both  departments  of  the  arts.— 
The  best  answer  we  can  give,  is,  that  4  art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short.’  Even,  if  the  conceptions  of  both  artists  were  similar, 
(which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  not,  inasmuch  as  the  painter 
is  occupied  exclusively  with  what  is  material,  the  poet  chiefly 
with  what  is  intellectual,)  yet  it  is  still  the  communication  of 
those  conceptions  to  others  which  constitutes  the  art :  and 
what  a  variety  of  minutiae  each  of  these  arts  involves,  none  but 
the  artists  know.  We  read  a  poem,  or  we  spend  half  an  hour 
in  examining  a  picture,  and  each  of  them,  perhaps,  seems  to 
have  been  struck  off*  in  some  happy  moment  of  inspiration. 
The  disposition  of  parts,  the  insertion  of  ornaments,  the  search 
after  picturesque  and  sounding  words,  the  balancing  of  syl¬ 
lables,  the  diversification  of  rhymes, — nothing  can  be  less  like 
this  process  than  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  poem. 
And  yet  all  this  must  have  employed  the  poet  in  his  study  ;  and 
to  accomplish  it  requires  a  long  and  laborious  education!  In 
the  course  of  that  education,  the  artist  becomes  in  love  with 
his  art,  and  does  not  willingly  turn  aside  to  another  ;  new  ex¬ 
periments  present  themselves*  to  him  which  must  be  tried,  new 
excellencies  which  must  be  attained,  and  the  longest  life  is  too 
short  to  admit  of  perfection. 

That  the  two  arts,  however,  should  unite  their  powers  is 
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altogether  desirable.  The  subjects  of  the  finest  pictures  have 
been  furnished  by  the  }>oets,  and  not  unfrequently  the  poet  has 
caught  a  hint  from  painting. *  *  How  far,  however,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pictures  may  furnish  a  good  subject  for  poetry,  is  another 
question.  The  writer,  by  this  means,  not  only  tics  himself  down 
to  the  ideas  of  another,  and  becomes  the  copyist  of  a  copy,  blit 
he  encounters  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  painting’  without  any 
hope  of  attaining  its  peculiar  beauties.  He  debars  himself 
from  narrative  ami  passion,  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  alter  visible 
beauty  and  picturesque  groupes. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Slice  has  done;  his  (  Commemoration  of 
Reynolds,’  being  little  more  than  a  particular  description  of 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  that  great  master.  The  poem  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  been  executed  in  haste,  and  not  to  partake 
very  largely  of  that  vigour  which,  in  his  former  works,  com¬ 
pensated  in  some  measure  for  a  deficiency  of  delicacy  ami  taste. 
To  fhose  who  have  not  seen  the  gallery  of  Reynolds,  such  a 
poem  must  be  utterly  uninteresting :  with  those  who  have,  it 
falls  into  a  most  disadvantageous  comparison. — The  following 
is,  we  believe,  a  fair  specimen. 

f  See  playful  Puck — transferred  from  Shakspeare’s  page, 

With  fairy  grace,  and  infant  glee  engage  ; 

O’er  all  his  frame  the  mirthful  mischief  glows. 

Thrills  thro’  each  limb,  and  tingles  in  his  toes; 

We  trace  the  roguish  thought — the  purpose  sly — 

The  laugh  electric — twinkling  in  his  eye  ; 

TIP  inspiring  soul  of  fun,  where’er  he  flies, 

A  thousand  forms  of  freak  and  frolic  rrie  ; 

Capricious  pranks,  and  tickling  v/himseys  reign. 

And  giddy  gambols  follow  in  his  train. 


*  The  attitude  of  Gray’s  bard  was  taken  from  a  figure  of  Ra¬ 
phael’s.  A  more  curious  instance  is  furnished  by  a  theft  of  Milton's 
from  old  Quarles.  Many  readers  doubtless  have  wondered  at  that 
strange  image  in  Comus, 

*  I  was  all  ear. 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death* 

Let  them  turn  to  an  emblem  of  Quarles’s,  the  motto  of  which  is, 
‘  Oh,  wretched  man  that  1  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?  and.  in  the  cut  accompanying  it,  they  will  find  the  origin 
of  Milton’s  image.  The  ingenious  artist,  entirely  misunderstanding 
the  Apostle’s  metaphor,  has  there  represented  Death  as  a  4  gaunt 
anatomy,’  and,  enlarging  the  proportions  of  the  left  side  a  little,  has 
made  St.  Paul  a  prisoner  under  his  ribs .  We  believe  Warburton  liae 
remarked  on  this  singular  circumstance  in  his  notes  upon  Milton. 
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Here,  prompt  to  aid  in  every  wanton  scheme, 

And  weave  o’er  Bottom’s  brows  the  witching  dream ; 

The  Eltin  sit* — where  fairy  flowers  abound. 

And  from  his  toad-stool  scatters  charms  around/  p.  56. 

The  other  poems  in  the  volume  are  entitled  4  The  Shade  of 
Nelson,’  4  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Opie,’  and  4  Ellen.’  As  they 
are  confessedly  added  4  to  enlarge  the  volume  to  a  more  re~ 
putable  size,’  the  former  two  having  appeared  in  print  before, 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  speak  of  them  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 


Art.  XII. — Boy  dell's  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ ;  being  a  Set  of 
Copper-plate  Engravings,  calculated  to  ornament  ail  4to  and  8vo. 
Editions  of  the  Bible.  Sold  in  Parts,  without  the  Text.  Part  I. 
8vo.  7 s.  6d.  ltoyal  4to.  10s.  6d.  Proof  Impressions,  1/.  Is. 
Boydell  and  Co.  1814. 


W  E  have  had  occasion,  in  the  preceding  article,  to  notice 
the  peculiar  advantages  which  respectively  attach  to  the 
arts  of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  to  observe  that  the  union 
of  their  powers  is  altogether  desirable.  Ideas  of  material  beauty 
or  sublimity  can  be  presented  with  vividness  and  distinctness 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  and  to  those  who  are 
restricted  from  contemplating  the  varied  beauties  of  nature, 
the  productions  of  aj't  must  be  the  source  of  a  great  proportion 
of  those  images,  w  hich  the  imagination  of  the  poet  afterwards 
calls  up  in  fresh  combinations.  There  is  another  point  of  view 
in  which  painting  may  be  considered  as  important  and  generally 
interesting ;  and  that  is,  as  illustrative  of  history.  Though 
not  a  merely  imitative  art,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  by  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  truth  of  history,  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  nature, 
that  the  painter  succeeds  in  conveying  the  most  powerful,  as  well 
as  just  impressions;  while,  bv  exhibiting  the  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  distant  age  or  country,  the  picture  acquires  the 
value  of  an  historical  record,  and  assists  the  imagination,  more 
than  the  most  elaborate  description  could  do,  to  realize  the  trans¬ 
action.  An.  attention  to  these  minuter  proprieties  of  detail,  so  far 
from  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  art,  is  essentially  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  poetical  effect  ol  the  picture,  Which  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  its  accordance  with  our  previous  associations. 

It  may  appear,  at  the  first  sight,  a  bold  assertion, — it  is  cer- 
itaiuly  a  subject  of  surprise  and  deep  regret,  that  there  is  not 
n  existence  a  set  of  prints  calculated  to  accompany  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  worthy  of  notice.  The  Bible,  as  it  might  have  been 
expected,  has  always  been  an  object  of  illustrative  skill  which 
has  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  artists;  hut,  in  most 
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cases,  their  attempts  have  been  wofully  defective.  Nor  will 
this  appear  surprising’,  when  we  recollect  that  the  paintings 
from  which  Scripture  prints  are  usually  taken,  are  almost  all 
the  productions  of  masters  who  flourished  in  the  darkest  ages 
of  popery,  when  not  only  was  the  sacred  volume  difficult  of 
access  from  the  scarcity  of  copies,  but  the  laity  were 
forbidden  to  read  it,  on  pain  of  incurring  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  to 
inflict.  All  their  information,  therefore,  of  the  events  recorded 
in  Scripture,  w  as  derived  through  the  medium  of  artful,  and  for 
the  most  part,  grossly  illiterate  priests,  and  came  to  them  loaded 
with  tiie  apocryphal  additions  of  absurd,  superstitious  legends. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  most  of  their  paintings,  though 
exhibiting  great  professional  merit,  instead  of  assisting  us  to 
form  right  conceptions  of  the  objects  they  profess  to  represent, 
serve  only  to  bewilder  the  imagination,  and  to  identify  in  the 
mind  the  vagaries  of  superstition  with  the  records  of  truth. 
Nor  is  this  all  :  their  utter  ignorance  of  ancient  history,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Jewish  antiquities,  occasioned  their  committing  the 
most  gross  and  ludicrous  violations  of  consistency.  Roman, 
Grecian,  and  even  Dutch  habiliments,  arms,  and  architecture, 
are  introduced,  without  any  apparent  sense  of  incongruity,  into 
pictures  designed  to  represent  events  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  the  manners  of  Eastern  nations.  Most  of  our  readers  have 
probably  heard  of  the  painting  of  the  death  of  Abel,  in  which 
is  introduced  a  dog*  with  a  collar  round  his  neck ;  and  of 
another,  said  to  represent  Eli  and  Samuel  in  the  temple,  in 
which  the  venerable  priest  is  exhibited  with  spectacles.  But 
what  is  worse  than  ail  this  :  we  are,  from  the  same  lamentable 
ignorance,  not  unfrequentiy  shocked  with  blasphemous  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Eternal  Father,/  Him  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see,  in  direct  infringement  of  his  expressly- inter¬ 
dictory  commandment. 

If  more  modern  artists  have  avoided  these  revolting  impieties, 
they  have  not  unfrequentiy  betrayed  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
ignorance.  In  imitating  the  beauties,  they  have  been  content 
to  copy  the  absurdities  also,  of  the  old  masters.  The  greatest 
inattention  is  manifested  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  history.  In  a 
painting  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  for  instance,  we  shall 
have  the  favourite  son  of  Israel  exhibited  as  a  child  of  ten  years 
of  age.  In  a  picture  of  ‘  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz,’ 
Boaz  shall  be  made  a  young  man,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  text.  The  spirit  of  Samuel,  raised  by  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
shall  appear  in  any  thing  but  the  mantle  of  a  Prophet.  These 
are  but  instances  which  happen  at  the  moment  to  occur  to  us. 

There  is  another  defect  in  most  of  the  collections  of  Scripture 
prints,  which  has  often  been  complained  of;  it  is  the  inequality 
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of  the  distribution  of  subjects  through  the  different  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume  ;  some  being  loaded  with  a  discordant  re¬ 
dundancy  of  decoration,  and  other  large  portions  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  :  while  such  representations  as  might 
exhibit  whatsoever  knowledge  remains  of  the  distinct  customs 
and  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  Jewish  history,  are  sought 
for  in  vain.  This,  probably,  would  not  have  been  the  case,  to 
an  equal  extent  at  least,  had  artists  studied  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves,  and  selected  their  own  subjects  of  illustration. 

The  Set  of  Engravings  now  presented  to  the  public,  has 
been  undertaken  with  the  design  and  hope  of  avoiding  all  these 
grounds  of  objection,  and  of  furnishing  a  series  of  illustrative  ( 
prints  better  calculated  to  convey  correct  and  enlarged  ideas  of 
the  scenes  and  events  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  designs  are 
original,  the  production  of  a  young  artist  of  considerable  pro¬ 
mise.  The  specimens  contained  in  the  first  number,  certainly 
exhibit  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  thought,  combined  with 
much  boldness  of  imagination.  It  is  not  our  object  to  apply  to 
them  minute  criticism;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  the  work  is  carried  on  with  uniform  spirit,  it  will  form  the 
best  series  of  Bible  illustrations  which  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
and,  by  the  size  and  price,  it  will  come  within  the  reach  of 
general  purchasers.  The  prints  are  accompanied  with  expla¬ 
natory  letter-press. 


Art.  XIII. — The  Fruits  of  the  Spirit ,  being  a  comprehensive  View  of 
the  principal  Graces  which  adorn  the  Christian  Character.  By 
John  Thornton.  12mo.  Price  4s.  London.  Baynes.  1813. 

WE  regret  that  this  excellent  little  work  did  not,  long  since, 
receive  all  the  currency  which  our  recommendation 
could  give.  While  it  will  be  valued  hy  the  experienced  Chris¬ 
tian  as  well  calculated  to  “  stir  up  his  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance,”  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  Christian,  who,  on  first  finding,  in  the  doctrines  of 
gratuitous  pardon  and  justification  by  faith,  relief  from  the 
terrors  of  conviction,  is  in  danger,  through  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  well  meaning  but  ill-informed  instructers,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  artful,  zealous,  ill-principled  partizans  of  speculative 
notions,  of  being  seduced  from  the  narrow  but  safe  way  of 
practical  religion.  When  a  sinner  who  had  been  long  careless 
about  the  world  to  come,  petrified  into  insensibility  by  habits 
of  transgression,  a  bigot  lor  morality  which  he  never  practised, 
and  an  enemy  to  truths,  the  value  of  which,  not  feeling  their 
need,  he  was  incapable  of  estimating  ;  has,  by  some  provi- 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  P 
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dential  circumstance,  been  greatly  alarmed ;  and,  after  having 
endeavoured  again  and  again,  without  success,  so  to  reform 
himself  as  to  obtain  peace,  is  at  length,  by  the  necessity  of  his 
condition,  brought  to  embrace  the  doctrines  he  before  des¬ 
pised  ;  he  is  in  imminent  peril  of  mistaking  opinions  which 
may  soothe  him  to  rest,  for  faith  which  would  purify  his  mind  ; 
and  the  pleasurable  sallies  of  imagination  fired  with  liberty 
and  hope,  for  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Few  ministers  who  watch  over  the  interests  of  men  with 
attention,  and,  in  consequence,  are  aware  of  the  sources  of  de¬ 
lusion,  have  failed  to  observe  instances  of  exposure  to  this 
danger ; — a  danger  by  so  much  tile  greater,  as  a  perverted 
application  of  right  principles,  is  more  difficult  to  be  corrected 
than  the  adoption  of  false  ones,  and  our  author  has,  accord  ¬ 
ingly,  not  only  noticed  and  deplored  it,  but  endeavoured,  in 
this  useful  work,  to  provide  an  antidote  against  it.  He  shows 
that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  necessarily  connected  with  the 
possession  of  his  influences ;  and  that  men  may  not  teo  hastily 
presume  that  these  evidences  are  not  wanting  to  confirm  their 
hopes,  he  takes  a  distinct  view  of  them,  describes  their  na¬ 
ture  and  properties,  carefully  marks  their  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences  from  whatever  might,  in  the  eye  of  self  love,  assume 
their  appearance,  and  so  practically  applies  his  remarks,  that 
every  reader  finds  himself,  even  when  he  might  not  intend  it, 
entered  upon  a  course  of  self-examination. 

These  discourses  or  essays,  which  are  of  a  convenient  length 
for  families,  embrace  the  consideration  of  the  chief  personal 
and  relative  duties  ;  and  represent  them  not  as  mere  external 
acts,  but  as  acts  springing  from  evangelical  principles,  and  as 
connected  with  a  purified  state  of  the  understanding  and  af¬ 
fections,  never  found  but  where  there  has  been  a  Divine 
change.  They  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  a  clear  me¬ 
thod,  of  perspicuous  language,  and  of  a  lively  style;  but 
they  possess  unequivocal  marks  of  a  pious  mind,  a  compas¬ 
sionate  heart,  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  reader, 
and  a  prevailing  wish  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  or  two  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  give 
validity  to  the  commendation  by  which  we  would  direct  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself.  The  first  describes  antinomian 
bigotry;  and  the  last  characterizes  fanatic  delusion. 

6  There  are  not  wanting,  in  our  day,  persons  who  make  it  their 
business  to  disturb  and  unsettle  Christian  churches  :  of  such  troublers, 
none  are  more  dangerous  than  those  who  are  tinctured  with  the 
leaven  of  antinomian  error.  There  are  certain  watch-word  terms 
and  phrases,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  known.  They  deal  much 
iu  bold  aud  unsupported  assertions,  and  bitter,  unmerited  censures. 
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They  love  those  ministers  who  preach  high  doctrines  and  deep  mys¬ 
teries,  but  hate  all  serious  and  faithful  addresses  levelled  at  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  heart.  Their  conduct  is  often  stained  with  broad 
blots,  that  may  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  disguise  of  religion, 
which  is  artfully  thrown  over  them.  Their  conversation,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  seasoned  with  grace,  is  soured  with  gall,  and  soaked  in  the  essence 
of  pride  and  perverseness  Among  Christians  they  constantly  shew  a 
bad  spirit,  dividing  where  they  cannot  destroy,  and  disturbing  where 
they  cannot  divide.  The  less  you  have  to  do  with  persons  of  this  cha¬ 
racter,  the  better.  “  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which 
cause  divisions,  and  offences  contrary  tothe  doctrine  which  ye  havelearn- 
ed,  and  avoid  them.” — Never  conclude  that  all  must  be  fatally  wrong, 
who  do  not  think  just  as  you  think.  We  cannot  hnd  two  faces  exactly 
alike  ;why  then  should  we  expect  to  meet*  many  minds  that,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  accord  with  our  own  ?  Why  should  any  smaller  differences, 
which  do  not  affect  the  foundation  of  our  common  faith,  interrupt 
the  fellowship,  or  spoil  the  harmonjr,  of  Christians  ?  Why  do  those 
who  profess  to  be  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  provoke 
or  injure  one  another?  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  though  it  is 
no  way  surprising  for  wolves  to  fight  writh  wrolves,  it  is  unnatural  for 
lambs  to  worry  lambs.  Our  Lord  has  said,  “  Blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God.”  Honourable  dis¬ 
tinction  :  would  God  it  were  more  valued  and  sought!  But,  alas! 
there  are  many  who  may  be  justly  called  peace-breakers ,  who  leave 
no  means  untried  to  cause  divisions  and  disturbances ;  meddling  in¬ 
truders,  who  will  have  an  oar  in  every  boat,  a  hand  in  every 
man’s  business ;  tatlers,  who  keep  tales  ready  made,  or  stuff  from 
which  to  make  them,  fit  for  all  characters  and  occasions  ;  wranglers, 
whose  element  is  controversy  and  stormy  debate ;  incendiaries,  who 
carry  the  torch  of  animosity,  and  spread  on  all  sides  destructive 
flames.  Now,  if  peace-makers  are  the  sons  of  God,  whose  children 
are  these  ?  It  is  not  a  matter  difficult  to  decide.  Every  feature  in 
their  character  declares  plainly  who  is  their  father.  The  devil,  in 
the  heat  of  his  dispute,  contended  about  the  body  of  Moses ;  per¬ 
haps  he  grudged  it  the  undisturbed  rest  of  the  peaceful  grave :  but 
the  persons  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  go  further  ;  and  rather  than 
be  without  a  topic  of  debate,  will  contend  about  the  souls  of  God’s 
people,  who  are  safely  gathered  to  heaven,  and  daringly  pronounce 
their  doom.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  them  to  rob  the  saints 
above  of  their  rest ;  but  they  too  often  succeed  in  troubling  the 
church  below.’ 

*  All  kinds  of  religious  affection  are  not  lasting.  The  fire  on 
God’s  altar  was  kept  alive  by  being  constantly  fed,  but  the  strange 
fire  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  was  but  for  a  moment.  Many  have  been 
filled  wdth  high  transports  and  raptures  from  an  imaginary  interest 
in  Christ  and  heavenly  bliss,  wTho  were  never  grounded  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  or  duly  sensible  of  their  fallen,  guilty  condition.  A 
mind  possessed  of  a  weak  judgment,  and  of  a  strong  fancy,  may, 
by  instruments  and  means  suited  for  the  purpose,  have  its  feelings 
so  excited  and  raised,  that  visionary  ideas  shall  overpower  both  the 
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dictates  of  reason  and  the  testimonies  of  Scripture.  But  it  should 
ever  be  remembered,  that  if  knowledge  without  love  is  antino- 
mianism,  love  without  knowledge  is  enthusiasm.  We  need  not 
wonder  when  persons,  influenced  by  this  wild-fire,  make  a  flaming 
profession  of  religion  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sink  again  into  their 
former  indifference.  Cold  chills  not  unfrequently  follow  feverish 
heats.  But  the  love  which  the  true  Christian  feels  to  his  God,  and 
all  that  bears  the  stamp  of  his  authority  or  likeness,  is  not  a  vapour 
in  the  brain,  or  a  vision  in  the  fancy ;  but  a  deep  rooted  principle  in 
the  heart.  He  knows  the  solid  excellency  of  divine  realities.  His 
faith  is  not  grounded  on  slippery  deJuctions  of  reason,  or  slender 
conjectures  of  fancy,  or  on  musty  traditions,  or  popular  stories  ; 
but  on  the  sure  testimonies  of  God.  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  saying, 
that  the  love  of  the  sincere  Christian  is  always  alike  in  its  exercise: 
it  is  subject  to  many  changes,  declensions,  and  revivals.  Who  is 
there  that  may  not  often  take  the  solemn  remonstrances  of  Christ, 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  as  applicable  to  himself? 
“  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left 
thy  first  love,”  Yet  it  is  true,  as  the  apostle  saith.  that  charity 
never  faileth.  When  tongues  and  prophecies  cease,  love  shall  shine 
and  sing  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Faith  will  accompany  us  to 
the  gates  of  paradise,  and  there  bid  us  farewell :  but  white-robed 
charity  will  enter  the  gates,  and  never  leave  us.  Know  ledge  may  fade 
away;  but  love  shall  flourish  in  immortal  bloom.  Header!  contem¬ 
plate  the  excellencies  of  this  heavenly  principle.  Without  it,  there 
is  no  harmony,  no  beauty,  no  unity,  no  happiness  !  Music  has  a  power¬ 
ful  charm  to  heaven-born  souls  ;  but  if  the  harp  of  love  be  removed, 
the  charm  is  gone.  The  sounding  brass  grates  on  the  ear  with  harsh 
discords ;  the  tinkling  cymbal  wearies  with  its  tiresome  monotony. 
Perhaps  no  grace  ever  sat  to  the  hand  of  a  more  consummate  master 
than  charity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St.  Paul,  has  drawn  her 
at  full  length,  in  all  her  fair  proportions.  Every  attitude  is  full  of 
grace — every  lineament,  of  beauty.  The  whole  delineation  is  ‘  per¬ 
fect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.’  As  holy  affection  is  the  source  of 
harmony,  and  the  essence  of  beauty,  so  it  is  the  cement  of  unity. 
“Love,”  says  Mason,  “is  the  master-principle  of  all  good  society. 
It  is  the  holy  bond  which  connects  man  with  man,  and  angel  with 
angel,  and  angels  with  men,  and  all  with  Gcd.  It  is  itself  an 
emanation  from  his  own  purity:  “For  God  is  lo\e,  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  loye,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.”  Divine  love  dif¬ 
fuses  itself  over  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian.  There  is  no  duty  or 
privilege,  possession  or  connexion,  placed  beyond  its  reach.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  animates  industry,  exalts  learning,  retlnes  friendship,  soothes 
affliction,  sanctities  prosperity,  and  seasons  every  comfort  with  the 
best  relish.’  . 

Were  we  inclined  to  modify  the  praise  we  have  sincerely  be¬ 
stowed  on  this  little  work,  we  should  mention  that,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  there  is  a  rather  fatiguing  redundancy  ;  and,  occasionally 
Mi  inaccuracy  of  metaphorical  expression. 
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JT  should  seem  that  the  national  sentiment  excited  by  the  ob¬ 
noxious  article  in  tine  late  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  partakes, 
equally  of  the  nature  of  disappointment  and  indign  ition.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  should  imagine  that  the  violence  of  surprise  mirt  have 
been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  moderated  in  the  thinking  part 
of  the  community,  by  their  having  observed  one  great  general 
fact  in  modern  history  ; — -namely,  that  in  arrangements  between 
states,  such  as  treaties  of  peace  or  of  alliance,  the  interests  and 
claims  of  liberty,  morals,  and  unperverted  religion,  have  been 
apparently  regarded  as  the  least  important  things  they  in¬ 
volved, —  as  things  which  warranted  but  little  pertinacity, 
and  in  being  obliged  to  sacrifice  which,  great  statesmen  should 
have  the  least  mortification  in  acknowledging  the  ascendency  of 
their  rival  negotiators.  Let  them  be  peremptory  about  a  few' 
square  leagues  of  meadow,  or  of  swamp,- — about  the  choice  of 
one  rivulet  and  fort  as  a  boundary,  in  preference  to  another, 
— about  a  trivial  roadstead  and  the  revenue  of  its  customs, — 
about  the  form  of  a  title,  or  the  precedence  of  a  signature;  — 
let  a  high  and  resolute  tone  be  maintained  on  such  points,  and 
claims  of  mere  morality  and  humanity  may  supply  fair  occasions 
for  evincing  a  dignified  indifference,  or  a  polite  facility  of 
concession. 

Such  a  phenomenon  of  history  must  have  had  some  influence 
on  very  sober  minds,  in  their  anticipations  of  the  fate  of 
Africa,  as  depending  on  the  justice  and  philanthropy  of  European 
statesmen.  Nor  could  they  have  forgotten  some  of  the  more 
recent  illustrations  which  have  been  afforded  by  facts  of  a  less 
general  nature,  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  our  own 
country.  Waving  the  specification  of  other  particulars, 
which  could  not  fail  to  occur  to  their  recollection,  let  us 
only  advert,  as  a  most  glaring  and  enormous  instance  of 
this  indifference,  to  the  case  of  Portugal, — a  state,  as  to 
its  European  existence,  vanished  and  gone,  as  absolutely  as 
any  ship  that  ever  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  till  we  were 
called  in  to  recover  it  into  political  being.  This  kingdom  was 
rescued  and  maintained,  and  ultimately  established  in  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  lavish  aid  of  millions  of  money  drawn  from  English 
industry,  and  of  the  valour  and  blood  of  unaccounted  thousands 
that  have  perished  in  the  exertion.  Let  this  most  costly  sup¬ 
port  have  been  withdrawn,  at  any  period  for  many  years  past, 
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and  down  that  state  would  have  plunged  again,  with  all  her 
precious  relics,  monasteries,  and  inquisitions.  And  what  has 
been  the  leading  employment  -of  this  Christian  power,  during 
all  the  time  that  we  have,  at  this  prodigious  expense,  been 
defending  its  natural  territory  ?  Exactly  that  which  we  had 
at  last  united  to  pronounce  the  most  enormous  of  abomina¬ 
tions,  the  Slave  Trade.  We  were  expending,  and  fighting, 
and  bleeding,  with  a  profuseness  that  indignantly  scorned 
the  restraints  and  limitations  which  a  cautious  economy 
sometimes  wished  to  impose  on  our  zeal ;  and  this  for  a 
government,  which  all  the  while,  before  our  eyes,  employed 
a  considerable  number  of  its  subjects,  whom  we  thus  enabled 
it  to  spare  from  the  severe  task  of  its  defence,  in  committing 
deeds  of  unprovoked  havoc  and  bloodshed  among  another 
race  of  human  creatures,  and  carrying  multitudes  off  to 
slavery  and  death  :  and  this  under  an  impunity  secured  to 
them  by  the  uncontested  ascendency  of  that  very  marine 
which  has  carried  commissions  to  arrest  and  punish,  as 
offenders  against  God  and  man,  any  English  adventurers  in 
the  very  same  traffic  !  Imagination  may  easily  place  the  two 
scenes  in  one  view.  Our  legions  were  in  sanguinary  conflict 
with  the  French,  giving  and  receiving  innumerable  death- 
wounds,  and  accounting  it  glorious  thus  to  mingle  their  blood 
with  that  of  their  antagonists,  because  the  object  was  said  to 
be  to  purify  the  country  from  the  barbarous  invaders  who  came 
to  enslave  the  people.  Look  to  Africa,  and  behold,  at  the  very 
same  hour,  in  which  the  English  and  their  opponents  are  dying 
in  mingled  heaps  that  the  subjects  of  Portugal  may  not  he 
enslaved, — behold  the  subjects  of  this  very  state  going  to  another 
coast  to  excite  wars,  hunting  fugitives,  prowling  and  lurking 
round  the  dwellings  of  quiet  families,  to  rush  upon  them  and 
put  them  in  chains,  till  they  have  crammed  the  loathsome  and 
pestilential  prison-ships  which  are  to  carry  them  away  to  die  of 
toil  and  misery. — Nowr,  soberly  and  honestly,  can  any  thing 
under  heaven  be  more  monstrous  than  such  a  conjunction  of 
moralities,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  is  here  manifested  in  the 
practical  policy  of  the  government  which  possessed  a  sovereign 
ascendency  over  Portugal,  as  having  its  existence,  as  a  distinct 
European  state,  completely  in  its  hands  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  one  decisive  sentence  might  have  put  an  end  to  this 
most  insolent  iniquity  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  general  law  against  the  adoption  of  imperative 
measures,  respecting  the  obstinate  crimes  of  independent  though 
inferior  states,  we  should  have  thought  that  towards  a  state 
which,  under  such  obligations,  hourly  augmented,  could  pur¬ 
sue  pertinaciously  a  conduct  so  peculiarly  insulting,  a  patient 
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Waiting  and  ineffective  delicacy,  was  so  much  politeness  lament¬ 
ably  misapplied,  and  so  much  time  shamefully  wasted.  And 
every  one  would  have  thought  so,  and  would  at  last  have  called 
aloud  for  coercion,  if  the  point  in  question  had  been  any  thing 
less  important  than  a  grand  concern  of  universal  morality. 
Very  light  as  experience  had  taught  the  nations,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  hold  our  zeal  for  the  moral  and  religious 
reformation  of  distant  regions,  it  is  yet  quite  impossible  that 
the  Portuguese  government  would  have  trifled  with  us  under 
the  alternative  of  having  its  provinces  and  cities  finally  occu¬ 
pied  by  French  armies,  or  protected  by  those  of  England,  or 
should  have  refused  to  lay  up,  or  even,  if  required,  to  burn  its 
slave-ships,  as  a  condition  of  retaining  the  latter. — But  instead 
of  any  of  these  efficient  measures  and  this  happy  result,  what 
have  we  heard  of,  from  year  to  year,  but,  first, — 4  intentions 
to  make  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal — then,  4  regrets  that  the  endeavours  used  to  con¬ 
vince  that  government  have  not,  hitherto,  had  the  desired 
success — 4  hopes,  nevertheless,  that  they  may,  sometime, 
have  more  effect;1 — and,  an  equivocal  treaty,  with  an  indeter¬ 
minate  and  unavailing  stipulation,  something  about  4  gradual 
abolition1 — Admirable  humility!  that  can  submit,  with  so 
graceful  a  resignation,  to  plead,  and  petition,  and  remonstrate,, 
and  negotiate — in  vain  ! 

It  has  appeared  to  us  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  occasion  to 
shew,  by  the  introduction  of  these  observations,  that  the  late 
sanction  given  by  our  government  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
slave-trade  on  a  great  scale,  in  Europe,  is  much  less  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  insulated  fact,  incongruous  with  the  general  system  of 
our  foreign  policy,  than  many  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  ac¬ 
count  it.  Putting  totally  out  of  sight  all  consideration  of  its 
being  perfectly  reasonable  to  entertain  an  unlimited  confidence 
that  statesmen,  who  not  many  years  since,  were  opponents  of 
English  abolition,  must  necessarily  now  feel  a  deadly  abbots 
rence  of  the  traffic,  and  exert  themselves  with  a  strenuous  zeal 
against  it, — setting  this  completely  out  of  view,  We  would 
ask  on  which  of  our  political  exertions  to  enforce  morality  on 
foreign  states  it  could  be,  that  any  one  had  founded  a  sanguine 
expectation  of  our  taking  advantage  of  the  grandest  occasion 
that  has  ever  been,  or  that  will  ever  be,  presented  to  us,  for  con¬ 
straining  a  foreign  nation  to  respect  the  improving  morality  of 
the  world,  and  for  securing  a  perpetual  immunity  to  a  hitherto 
oppressed  race. 

It  surely  betrays  some  defect  of  consideration,  to  be  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  and  thus  confounded  by  disappointment.  And 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  an  admonitory  suggestion 
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to  some  serious  and  benevolent  persons,  whose  habits  oi  pa¬ 
triotic  and  political  feeling  render  them  liable  to  such  disap¬ 
pointments  and  mortifications.  Indulging  the  utmost  compla¬ 
cency  in  the  national  economy  of  their  country,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  the  profoundest  reverence  for  its  government,  ol  whom¬ 
soever,  almost,  it  may  consist,  they  are  displeased  at  any  thing 
like  a  free  and  rigorous  investigation  of  public  counsels  and 
measures,  and  quite  indignant,  at  hearing  any  strong  censures 
of  elevated  personages  in  the  state.  We  would  humbly  suggest 
to  this  class  of  persons,  very  conscientious  and  estimable  as 
many  among  them  are,  that  it  would  be  at  any  rate  more  dig¬ 
nified,  and  perhaps  ultimately  more  useful,  it  we  should  dis¬ 
miss  from  our  minds  all  implicit  faith  in  our  national  rectitude, 
and  all  superstitious  reverence  for  any  class  of  mortal  men  ;  and 
if  we  should  retain  a  little  longer  in  memory.,  the  facts  that 
should  teach  us  not  to  be  credulous  ;  if  we  should  exercise  a 
little  more  vigilance  and  severity  of  judgement  habitually  on  the 
manner  in  which  power  is  employed,  and  if  we  should  generally 
cooperate  to  promote  such  an  exorcise,  in  perpetuity,  of  the 
national  understanding  on  all  national  subjects,  as  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  sense  of  the  community  shall  be  too  authoritative  to  leave 
it  in  any  danger  of  having  its  character  dishonoured,  or  its  best 
wishes  defeated,  by  its  government. 

In  these  observations,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say,  we 
have  not  been  actuated  by  any  of  the  feelings  of  political  parti 
z'bds.  We  feel  no  manner  of  interest  in  inquiring  what  men 
were  in  administration  when  the  several  facts,  and  courses  of 
measures  to  which  we  have  adverted,  were  added  to  our  history. 
We  have  alluded  to  them  as  decisive  symptoms  of  something 
grievously  defective  in  the  essence  of  our  national  policy. 

We  will  employ  but  few  words  on  the  question  of  the  right  of 
one  independent  nation  to  compel  another  independent  nation 
to  become  more  moral  than  it  wishes  to  be,  or,  to  adopt  the 
words  that  have  been  applied  to  the  case, — c  to  enforce  morality 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.’  To  take  up  the  matter,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  form  and  terms  of  the  right  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  states,  (a  form,  however,  in 
which  the  question  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  present  case,)  we 
will  confess  we  never  could  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  some  of 
the  advocates  of  freedom,  that  such  interference  is  unconditionally 
and  universally  wrong.  If  a  powerful,  civilized  nation  inha¬ 
bited  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarch  every  now  and  then  renews  the  pavement 
and  roof  of  his  palace  with  a  few  hundreds  of  fresh  skulls 
torn  from  the  persons  of  his  subjects  ;  where  those  subjects 
are  said  readily  to  take  bis  Majesty’s  orders  on  the  occasion. 
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and  loyally  and  sportively  assist  In  providing  (he  required  quan¬ 
tity  of  bone,  liberally  superadding  a  sufficient  number  to  build  up 
several  little  ornamental  pyramids  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  royal  residence ;  where  this  amusement  is  combined  with 
regularly  recurring  festive  appointments  as  a  formal  public  insti¬ 
tution  ;  and  where  the  whole  lias  a  national  sanction  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  public  law,  (and  such  is  the  account  which,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  stands  in  substance  uncontradicted,)  we  say,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  a  powerful,  civilized  nation  were  contiguous  to  such  a 
monarchy,  and  had  not  experienced  from  it,  or  any  subject  of 
it,  the  slightest  wrong  or  insult,  so  that  any  interference  with  it 
must  be  purely  on  account  of  its  own  internal  condition  ;  any 
reasonab  e  man  would  laugh  at  the  suggestion  of  a  scruple  about 
the  rf  ht  to  march  an  army  into  this  independent  and  politically 
unoffending  state,  to  reduce  it  to  subjection,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tirpate,  for  pure  humanity’s  sake,  its  abominations,  thus  4  en¬ 
forcing  morality  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.’ 

Or  imagine  a  less  extreme  case  :  suppose  a  popish  country,  as  . 
France,  Spain,  or  any  other,  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
conscientious  protestams  ;  and  suppose  the  government,  in  the 
hands,  or  under  the  ascendent  influence  and  instigation,  of  some 
fierce,  relentless,  and  sanguinary  bigot,  some  rival  demoniac 
to  Charles  IX.  or  Catharine  de  Medici,  some  worthy  heir  to 
the  virtues  of  the  Alvas,  the  Torquemadas,  the  Guises,  the 
Richlieus,  to  commence  a  violent  persecution  against  these  pro- 
testants,  with  all  the  instrumental  array  of  chains,  and  dun¬ 
geons,  and  racks,  and  fires,  that  ever  the  Holy  Office  wielded 
or  pronounced  its  benediction  upon,  while  perhaps  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  people,  infuriate  with  the  same  possession, 
appeared  disposed  to  cooperate  in  the  project  of  extermina¬ 
tion  ; — let  all  this  be  supposed,  and  let  imagination  dwell  and 
expand  itself  on  the  horrors  winch  the  imagination  of  Dante 
could  not  aggravate  beyond  what  the  Christian  world  has 
sometimes  exliibited  as  a  real  scene ;  and  then  we  ask  what 
might  be.justly  expected  by  the  destined  victims  from  a  pow¬ 
erful  protestant  nation  that  should  be  looking  on, — a  nation 
fully  adequate  in  strength,  if  it  should  deem  itself,  after  in¬ 
effectual  remonstrance,  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  in¬ 
terpose  with  the  ultimate  expedient  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
that  independent  state.  If  it  should  deem  itself  justified ! 
Would  not  the  man  who,  in  such  a  Council,  or  such  a  Le¬ 
gislature  as  an  enlightened  country  ought  to  have,  should 
suggest  such  a  scruple,  draw  down  the  indignation  of  all 
that  heard  him  ?  W  ould  there  not  be  a  loud  and  animated  ex¬ 
clamation  of  To  Arms!  Would  there  not  be  one  declaration 
of  war  at  last  which  might  with  absolute  innocence  conclude 
with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty  ?  Would  not  good  men  of 
Vol.  II.  N.  k  Q 
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all  kinds,  our  excellent  friends  the  Quakers  themselves  hardly 
able  to  refrain,  pour  their  blessings  on  the  battalions  marching' 
off’,  and  on  that  rough,  heroic  fraternity  that  for  such  a  service 
would  labour  day  and  night  to  fit  out  their  ships  ?  Would  not 
the  signal  thrown  out  the  second  time,  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty ,  kindle  throughout  those  ships  a  more  intense 
enthusiasm  even  than  it  did  at  the  first  ?  And  would  not  the  sol¬ 
diers  feel  a  higher  elation  in  the  just  idea  of  a  ‘  holy1  war, 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  objects  of  war  could  inspire  ? 

But  this  would  be  violating  the  law,  that  one  nation  must 
in  no  case  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  another  !  We 
think  there  is  in  sound  morality  no  such  law.  Each  individual 
is  on  the  earth  under  the  obligation  to  do  all  the  good,  and 
prevent  all  the  evil,  that  he  can  ;  and  we  cannot  comprehend 
how  a  nation,  the® combination  of  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
should  have,  in  that  capacity,  a  duty  formed  on  a  narrower 
scale.  How  can  there  be  any  magical  moral  circle  round  a 
nation  to  annihilate  all  outgoing  energies  and  duties,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  and  put  it  by  Divine  interdict  under  the  obligation 
of  looking  quietly  at  the  most  enormous  wrongs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boundary,  when  it  could  prevent  them  or  put  an 
end  to  them  ?  What  can  there  be  in  the  circle  of  a  national 
boundary,  to  give  a  right  of  impunity  from  the  corrective  power 
of  the  whole  human  race  for  the  perpetration  of  crimes  and 
wrongs,  by  which  a  portion  of  that  race  is  plagued  or  destroyed, 
a  larger  portion  of  it  corrupted,  and  the  race  itself  disho¬ 
noured  ?  We  think  that  a  great  nation  is  constituted,  with 
an  aggravation  and  an  extension'  of  duty  proportioned  to  its 
power,  the  rightful  champion  of  universal  justice,  and  that  its 
duty  of  interference  or  non-interference  in  any  particular  case, 
is  to  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  the  evils  on  the  one  side  ami 
on  the  other. 

But  whether  this  doctrine  be  true  or  false-,  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  as  to  the  Article  creating  a  new  Slave  Trade.  No  cause, 
we  should  think,  was  ever  defended  on  a  much  worse  ground 
than  that  which  the  justifiers  of  this  article  have  taken,  in 
representing  that  a  positive,  demand  by  us  of  the  non-re¬ 
newal  of  the  Slave-Trade  wouki  have  been  an  interference  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  France.  The  two  regions  involved  in 
the  question  are  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  First,  as  to  the 
West  Indies  :  the  French  had  no  possessions  there,  and  no 
claims  to  any.  They  had  no  more  claim  to  any  foot  of  land 
there  than  they  have  to  Moor  Fields.  The  author  of  the  sen¬ 
sible  pamphlet  that  has  led  us  so  far  out  of  our  strict  province, 
very  properly  maintains  that  the  colonics  taken  from  the  French, 
were  simply  and  in  all  senses  our  own  ;  as  perfectly  so  as  if 
they  had  never  belonged  to  the  French.  We  have  seldom  been 
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more  amazed  at  an  advocate’s  hardihood,  than  we  were  with 
that  ol'  a  leading  defender  of  the  obnoxious  article,  as  reported 
in  the  debates,  who  coolly  represented  it  as  quite  a  matter  of 
course,  equally  to  be  expected  by  France,  and  demanded  by 
our  allies  against  France,  that  these  colonies  were  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  her  at  the  peace — as  what  it  would  be  much  too 
grasping  and  ambitious  a  thing  for  us  to  pretend  to  retain  ! 
What !  after  we  have  for  these  twenty  years  been  daily  and 
hourly  denouncing  France  as  the  all-disturbing,  all-devouring 
ravager  of  the  world, — after  we  have  in  our  earnest  and  almost 
convulsive  exertions  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  world,  as  we 
said,  against  her  boundless  iniquity,  incurred  an  additional 
debt  of  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unnumbered  myriads 
who  have  perished  in  the  contest, —  after  we  have  constantly 
proclaimed  ourselves  as  labouring,  and  as  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  but  our  liberty,  for  the  deliverance,  the  6  salvation’  of 
Europe, — after  we  have  been  subsidizing  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  in  aid  of  their  own  defence, — after  we  have  at  this  in¬ 
calculable  loss  and  suffering  reduced  the  enormous  power  of 
that  France,— what !  is  it  after  all  this  that  we  are  to  be  gravely 
told,  that  it  is  too  much  for  us  to  think  of  keeping  a  few  trivial 
islands  from  that  same  France  !  that  France  will  justly  expect 
them  to  be  restored  !  that  our  allies,  our  subsidized  allies,  to 
whom  we  have  even  yet  to  pay  we  know  not  what  millions, 
will  insist  that  we  do  not  retain  so  rich  a  spoil!  Not  that  these 
colonies  were,  as  to  their  intrinsic  value,  worth  debate  ; — not  that 
any  thing  could  be  more  despicable  as  set  against  expenses  like 
ours  ; — not  that  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  possessing  them  would 
have  made  our  enormous  burden  sensibly  the  lighter ; — but  to 
hear  that  they  were  something  too  valuable  for  us  to  presume 
to  think  of  retaining,  that  they  are  justly  claimed  from  us,  under 
the  authoritative  sanction,  and  seconding  too,  of  our  subsidized 
allies,  by  that  noble  and  meritorious  France ,  to  whose  ini¬ 
quity  we  have  constantly  been  ascribing  a  greater  mass  of 
woes  than  the  collective  total  of  the  miseries  of  many  ages — this 
is  indeed  we  think  such  an  insult,  as  no  civilized  nation  ought  to 
have  offered  to  another. 

With  the  author  before  us,  wre  assert  that  these  colonies 
were  strictly  and  perfectly  our  own  ;  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
pure  generosity  to  cede  them  to  France  at  all,  on  any 
terms,  and  that  therefore  we  had  a  right  to  accompany  the 
cession  with  whatever  stipulations  wTe  pleased.  If  France  dis¬ 
approved  the  conditions,  she  might  decline  the  possessions. 
Whether  she  accepted  or  refused,  she  was  not  to  tell  us  that 
we  were  interfering  with  her  internal  policy,  while  we  were 
thinking  of  measures  for  preserving  these  as  yet  our  own  terri¬ 
tories  find  subjects,  from  losing  in  any  case  the  comparative 
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innocence  and  prosperity  to  which  they  had  been  advanced,  and 
becoming  again  scenes  of  unmitigated  barbarity,  and  receiving- 
places  of  foreign  victims. 

As  to  Africa,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  its  sands  or  dust 
that  belonged  to  France.  It  was  a  region  with  its  own  distinct 
rights,  but  unhappily  not  able  to  defend  them.  We  had  for  a 
number  of  years  acknowledged  them,  and  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  securing  them.  We  had  the  full  right  possessed  by  one 
independent  portion  of  the  human  race  to  undertake  the  un- 
aggressive  protection  of  another,  an  independent,  but  exposed 
and  feeble  portion.  Nay,  we  had  taken  upon  us  this  protective 
character  and  office  for  Portugal,  for  Sicily,  for  Spain,  for 
Prussia,  for  Austria,  for  Russia,  against  France.  And  if  we 
should  have  deemed  it  shameful  and  unpardonable  to  abandon 
this  office  and  agency  as  sustained  for  these  states,  what  lan¬ 
guage  of  reprobation  would  be  adequate  to  stigmatize  an  aban¬ 
donment,  in  submission  to  this  same  France,  of  the  defenceless 
African  tribes  !  But  this  is  the  infamy  which  England  has 
been  devoted  to  incur,  and  that  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
magnanimity,  as  we  have  so  often  denominated  it,  of  our  tute¬ 
lary  aid  to  the  great  and  warlike  states  had  been  crowned 
with  the  completes t  triumph  !  We  seriously  doubt  whether  any 
thing  equal  or  second  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race. 

We  will  conclude  for  the  present,  with  a  few  words  on  the 
pretended  impracticability  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  France 
to  a  stipulation  against  the  Slave  Trade.  This  was  a  position 
-evidently  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  the  obnoxious  article ; 
but  it  was  maintained  in  the  public  debates  with  a  crouching 
spirit,  quite  worthy  of  it.  Indeed,  one  very  stout  applauder  of 
the  treaty,  and  defender  of  its  negotiators  even  as  to  this  very 
article,  is  reported  as  avowing  his  utter  disbelief  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  impracticability.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
thinking  man  really  can  believe  it. — The  case  stands  in  full 
breadth  before  every  man  alike  that  will  look  at  it.  There  was 
the  victorious  force  of  Allied  Europe  in  the  capital  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France:  there  was  the  French  force  broken,  dis¬ 
persed,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  :  the  government 
fallen  :  the  nation,  exhausted,  intimidated,  and  overpowered,  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  triumphant  confederacy,  and,  at 
the  moment,  was  gratehd  for  not  being  trampled  upon, — < 
grateful  too  for  the  immediate  prospect  thus  opened  to  them 
o»  obtaining  a  milder  governor,  and  a  freer  constitution.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  the  mass  of  the  nation  bailed  the  in¬ 
vaders  as  the  deliver*  rs  and  avengers  of  France.  The  nego¬ 
tiation  commences  under  these  auspices  ;  the  Allied  Sovereign! 
have  been  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared  by  our  ministers* 
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who  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  in  such  a  matter,  to  be  de¬ 
cided  enemies  to  the  Slave  Trade;  the  same  disposition  being 
attributed  also  to  the  restored  monarch,  who  was  received  in 
France  with  so  extravagant  joy. — To  make  the  case  perfect, 
the  Allies  soon  evinced  the  most  liberal  intentions  as  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  even  the  extension  of  the  proper  territories  of  France, 
and  England  offered  the  captured  West  Indian  and  African 
colonies  and  forts.  $ow,  under  all  these  circumstances,  we 
are  to  believe  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  France,  humi¬ 
liated,  literally  conquered,  and  yet  treated  with  such  liberality, 
an  engagement  not  to  renew  the  Slave  Trade  !  If  the  French 
people  (for  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  is  pleaded  as  the 
obstacle,  and  as  having  over-ruled  the  wishes  of  the  restored 
king  himself)  if  the  people  were,  after  all,  so  little  sensible  of 
the  clemency  of  their  conquerors,  that  they  would  not  in  gra¬ 
titude,  in  the  moment  of  joy,  concede  this  point,  did  not  this 
make  it  evident  that  it  was  just  and  necessary  to  have  their 
feelings  applied  to  in  a  different  manner?  —  Well  then,  had 
the  Allies,  standing  in  the  most  triumphant  position  that  ever 
conquerors  were  beheld  in  with  submissive  awe,  signified 
by  an  united  declaration,  that  they  would  not  sign  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  of  which  this  stipulation  for  humanity,  should  not 
be  one  article,  can  anv  man  on  earth  really  believe  that  the 
French  negotiators,  with  all  their  human  blood-merchants  at 
their  back,  would  have  delayed  the  signature  twenty-four  hours, 
— or  half  that  time, — while  they  heard  the  uncouth  dialects  of  so 
many  regions  muttering  round  them,  while  they  were  met 
wherever  they  turned  by  strange  arms,  strange  habiliments,  and 
intrepid  bearded  visages,  and  might,  from  any  of  their  steeples, 
see  the  camps  of  those  legions  before  which  the  armies  of  Buona¬ 
parte  had  broken  and  vanished  away  ? 

But  there  is  some  most  dishonourable  equivocation  about  the 
sentiments  of  our  great  Allies  on  this  most  interesting  and 
melancholy  subject.  The  assertions  of  our  men  in  office  are 
uniform,  and  strong,  and  repeated,  as  to  the  warm  concern 
taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  Austrian  monarch  also,  in  the 
universal  abolition  of  the  traffic.  But,  in  reading  the  late  de¬ 
bates,  we  were  no*  a  little  perplexed  and  confounded  at  seeing 
these  declarations  accompanied  by  an  avowal  of  one  of  our 
principal  ministers,  that  our  Allies  would  not  have  delayed  their 
signatures  one  hour  to  support  us  to  enforce  this  most  righteous 
claim.  We  trust  the  plain,  absolute  truth  will  come  out  on  this 
matter.  It  ought  to  have  come  out  sooner  ;  for  it  would  be  the 
consummation  of  all  the  humiliations  which  the  transaction  is 
pouring  upon  us,  if  our  whole  nation,  with  such  a  consentaneous 
movement  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm  as  it  never  displayed 
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before,  has  actually  been  extolling  to  the  skies  two  sovereigns, 
who  might,  it  should  seem,  by  one  decisive  sentence,  by  one 
day  of  delay,  have  prevented  the  indescribable  misery  of 
millions  of  the  human  race, — and  would  not — for  their  own  sake 
—  nor  our  sake — nor  humanity’s  sake — nor  heaven’s  sake — 
would  not  do  it. 

But,  indeed,  if  the  Allies  would  not  support  us  in  the  demand, 
we  might  have  gained  the  object  without  them.  No  man,  cer¬ 
tainly,  could  think  without  dread  of  a  prolongation  of  the  w  ar 
between  France  and  this  country  ;  but  we  think  nothing  is 
more  absurd  than  to  pretend  there  could  have  been  any  hazard 
of  this,  even  had  we  made  the  abolition  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
cession  of  the  colonies.  Let  any  man  look  at  the  late  French 
Expose,  and  see  into  what  a  total  ruin  the  French  marine 
has  sunk,  together  w  ith  all  other  means  of  war,  and  soberly  ask 
himself  whether,  in  such  a  condition,  any  government  in  France 
would  have  chosen  a  contest  with  us  at  sea  (for  that  w  ould  have 
been  henceforth  the  only  field  of  the  contest)  rather  than  accept 
the  colonies  on  the  fair  terms  on  which  we  offered  them.  The 
idea  is  almost  infinitely  ridiculous.  Of  what  use  would  colonies, 
or  the  Slave  Trade,  or  any  foreign  trade,  be  to  France,  if  it  was 
to  be  possessed  and  carried  on  in  despite  of  the  English  fleet, 
- — the  English  fleet,  which  would,  at  the  expense  of  its  present 
establishment  have  kept  the  sea  swept  of  any  French  marine,  of 
any  sort,  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  the  intelligent  author  of  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  for  not  more  distinctly  adverting  to  its  contents.  We 
strongly  recommend  it,  and  shall  probably  have  to  revert  to  some 
parts  of  it  another  time. 
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***  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  mho  have  marks  in  the  press,  mill  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclec  1  ic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject ,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  marks  ; 
mhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  . Public ,  if 
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Speedily  will  be  published,  in  8vo. 
elegantly  printed,  RepertdVum  Biblio- 
graphicum  :  Some  Account  of  the  most 
celebrated  Public  and  Private  Libraries, 
with  Bibliographical  Notices,  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Eminent  Collectors,  Booksel¬ 
lers,  &c.  &,c.  To  which  will  be  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Dialogue  in  the  Shades,  between 
William  Caxton,  a  Modern  Biblioma¬ 
niac,  and  the  Author.  By  the  late 
William  Wynken,  Clerk,  a  Descen¬ 
dant  of  the  illustrious  Wynken  de 
Worde. 

In  the  Press,  An  Analysis  of  Madame 
de  Stael’s  Work  on  Germany,  pointing" 
out  several  striking  and  incongruous 
Passages,  with  some  Historical  Notices, 
on  that  Country,  by  a  German. 

A  few  rema  ning  Copies  of  the  Fourth 
Edit  ion  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 
or,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Miscellaneous  Literature;  in  Twenty 
Volumes,  4to,  with  nearly  Six  Hundred 
Engravings,  may  now  be  had  in  boards, 
and  in  various  bindings,  of  Messrs. 
Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  and  Thomas 
Bonar,  Edinburgh,  the  Publishers ; 
and  of  the  London  Booksellers. 

A  Valuable  Collection  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics  ;  Philological  Works  ; 
and  splendid  Editions  of  French  and 
Italian  Authors,  are  consigned  to  Mr. 
Lunn,  to  be  sold  upon  very  advantage¬ 
ous  Terms:  a  List  vf  which,  with 
Prices,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days. 

Bishop  Horsley’s  Translations  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  with  Notes,  is  print¬ 
ing  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Nolan  will  publish 


in  the  course  of  the  month,  a  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Received  Text  of  the  Greek 
Testament. 

Mr.  James  Wathen’s  Journal  of  a 
Voyage,  in  1811  and  1812,  to  Madras 
and  China,  returning  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  is  expected 
to  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  is  preparing 
for  publication,  the  Bibliographical 
Decameron,  or  Ten  Days  Pleasant 
Discourse  upon  the  Early  State  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  ancient  and  modern  Typo¬ 
graphy,  and  Bibliography,  embellished 
with  numerous  Engravings. 

Mr.  Jens  Wolff  has  in  the  press,  a 
Tour  to  Copenhagen  through  Norway 
and  Sweden,  interspersed  with  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Public  and  Private  Charac¬ 
ters,  in  a  quarto  volume,  dedicated  to 
Prince  Christian,  with  Portraits  and 
other  Engravings. 

Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  is  printing,  in  an 
8vo.  volume,  a  Comparative  View  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome. 

Edward  Planta,  esq.  has  in  the  press, 
the  Stranger’s  Guide  to  Paris ;  con¬ 
taining  Notices  of  every  thing  m  the 
French  capital  that  can  be  interesting 
to  strangers ;  together  with  a  Ga¬ 
zetteer  of  France,  and  a  concise  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Kingdom. 

Miss  Leonard  will  soon  publish,  the 
Ruby  Ring,  harmonized  from  the  ori¬ 
ental  Story  of  Amurath,  or  the  Power 
of  Conscience,  with  Engravings  from 
her  own  Designs. 

Mr  Jamieson  has  a  work  in  the  press 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Terrestrial  Globe 
and  Maps,  the  Principles  of  Proje«- 
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tion,  and  the  Construction  of  Maps; 
systematically  arranged,  and  scienti¬ 
fically  illustrated  by  Eighteen  Plates  of 
D  grains. 

Humphrey  Hedgehog,  author  of  the 
General  Post  Bag,  &c.  has  a  Satirical 
Kuv<  ,  m  three  volumes,  in  the  press, 
entitled,  a  Month  in  Town. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Maxwell  will  soon  publish, 
the  Aquatic  Tourist,  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Thames,  from  Westminster  to 
Windsor. 

A  new  Edition  of  Thoi'esby’s  Ducatus 
Leodinensis,  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  Vicar  of 
Whalley,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
in  a  folio  volume,  illustrated  by  numer¬ 
ous  Eng' avlngs. 

Dr.  Merr  man,  Physician  to  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Hosp.tal,  is  printing  a  second 
Edition,  much  enlarged,  of  his  Synopsis 
of  the  \arious  Kinds  of  difficult  Par¬ 
turition. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books, 
with  their  Sizes  and  Prices,  having  been 
several  months  out  of  print,  and  now 
greatly  warned  in  France,  Germany,  &c. 
an  Edition  to  the  present  time  is  pre- 
pi  ring,  and  may  be  expected  early  in 
October. 

Ii  th*  pres-,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  8vo.  A  Sketch  of  the  History 
o  the  House  of  Romanoff,  the  reigning 
fanu.y  of  Russia,  witn  a  br,ef  Account 
o(  the  presto’  State  of  the  Empire. 
By  the  Lev  W.  Anderson. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  Winter 
will  he  published,  A  Reprint  of  the 
Mmte  D’Artl  ur.  The  Text  of  this 
Edit  on  will  be  a  faithful  Transcript  from 
the  Wynkyn  de  Worde  Ediiion,  in  the 
possession  of  EaJ  Spenc  r,  with  an 
Iniroduc1  ton  and  Notes,  tending  to  elu¬ 
cidate  th*  Histoiy  and  B  bliography  of 
the  Work  ;  a-  well  as  the  Factious  ot  the 
Rom  d  Table  Chivalry  n  general.  By 
John  Louis  Goldsmid  The  Impression 
wdl  ‘t-a  Hy  limited  to  250  on  post  4to. 
and  50  laige  paper;  and  as  a  con- 
sideiable  portion  of  the  Impression  is 
already  subscribed  for,  it  is  requested 
that  ihose  who  w  sh  to  obtain  Copies 
will  f  vi nt  the  publishers  with  their 
names  as  eariy  as  possible. 


An  elegant  Work  of  Art  will  shortly 
appear  under  the  Title  of  Picturesque 
Views  of  Public  Edifiy.es  in  Paris, 
with  appropriate  Letter  Press.  Drawn 
by  Messrs.  Testa rd  and  S'gard,  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Rosenberg.  The  size 
to  be  medium  4to.  and  the  work  to 
consist  of  about  twenty  exquisite  Views, 
which  may  be  had  plain  or  coloured. 

Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal1 
Military  Academy  Woolwich,  will 
shortly  publish  au  Essay  on  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  including 
an  Attempt  to  answer  the  important 
Question,  How  men  of  Landed  Prop  ty 
can  most  effectually  contribute  towards 
the  gener  1  Improvement  o  the  lower 
Classes  of  Society  on  their  Estates, 
without  diminishing  the  value  of  their 
own  Property  ? 

The  same® Author  also  has  in  the 
press,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  finding 
the  Latitude  and  Longitude  at  Sea, 
with  Tables  designed  to  facilitate  the 
Calculations.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  Rassel.  To  which,  an 
extensive  Series  ot  Practi.:  al  Examples, 
adapted  to  the  various  Rules  given  in 
the  work  ;  an  Introduction  to  the 
Tables,  exp  anatory  ot  their  cons. ruc¬ 
tion  and  us  ;  and  some  additional 
Tables  are  added  by  the  Tianslator. 
The  whole  uill  form  one  volume  in  8vo. 
and  compr  se  the  moat  simple  and  com¬ 
modious  Methods  of  performing  ail  the 
Astronomical  Calculations  requisite  at 
sea,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac  only , 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  w  11  he 
published.  The  Restoration  of  Israel, 
by  R.  Joseph  Crooll,  Teacher  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge :  And  an  Answer,  in 
which  the  whole  Argument  trom  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
Proof  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary, 
is  the  promised  Messiah,  is  brought 
under  consideration,  and  the  Objections 
of  Modern  Jews  are  dist  nctly  an¬ 
swered.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of 
Aston  Sandtord,  Bucks. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  Second  Edition,  illustrated  by 
Ten  Engravings,  of  Elements  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  in  a  Course  of 
Lectures,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
By  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.L. 

&  E.  V.  P.  R.  1.  8 vo.  18s.  boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Michel  de 
I’Hopital,  Chancellor  of  France.  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  post  8vo.  4s. 

Chalmers’  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Vol.  xvi.  8vo.  12s. 

Memoir  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria, 
written  by  Herself.  Also  an  Authentic 
Kar  rative  of  the  Seizure  and  Removal 
of  Pope  Pius  VII.  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1809 ;  with  genuine  Memoirs  of  his 
Journey  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Savona,  written  bv  one  of 
Eis  Attendants.  Translated  from  the 
Italian.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Continuation  of  Early  Lessons.  By 
Maria  Edgeworth.  2  vols.  l8mo.  6s.  half 
bound. 

Questions  on  some  of  the  principal 
Parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  W. 
Price  Is.  or  10s.  6d.  a  dozen. 

Questions  on  the  different  Parts  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Price 
6d.  or  ;5s.  a  dozen. 

HNE  ARTS, 

A  Collection  of  Antique  Vases,  Altars, 
Patera,  Tripods,  Candelabra,  Sarco¬ 
phagi,  & c.  from  various  Museums  and 
Collections,  engraved  in  Outline  on  170 
Plates.  With  Historical  Essays.  By 
Henry  Moses.  4to.  31.  3s.  half  bound; 
and  on  large  fine  paper,  51*  5s.  iu  extra 
boards. 

Ornamental  Designs  after  the  Manner 
of  the  Antique.  By  George  Smith. 
4to.  11.  15s.  boards. 

Pergolesi  Ornaments,  in  the  Etruscan 
and  Grotesque  Styles.  In  large  folio, 
$!.  5s.  boards. 

U!8TORr. 

A  new  Edition,  with  a  Continuation 

Vol.  II.  n.  s.  R 


extending  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in 
3802,  by  Charles  Coote,  LL.  D.  of  the 
History  of  Modern  Europe :  with  an 
Account  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  and  a  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Society,  from  the  Rise  of 
the  Modern  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  17(53,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son.  6  vols. 
31.  3s.  boards. 

The  Campaign  in  Germany  and 
France,  from  the  Expiration  of  the 
Armistice,  signed  and  ratified  June  4, 
1813,  to  the  Period  of  Bonaparte’s 
Abdication  of  the  Throne  of  France; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  all  the 
French  Bulletins  issued  during  this  Pe¬ 
riod,  and  other  official  Documents.  By 
John  Philippart,  Esq.  Embellished  with 
a  Portrait  of  Marshal  Blucher.  2  vols. 
8vo.  11.  Is.  boards. 

The  Annual  Register,  (Otridge’s) 
or  a  View  of  History,  Politics,  and 
Literature,  for  the  year  1813,  $vo.  16s. 
boards, 

MATHEMATICS. 

J  v  ■*  *  ' 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Elements  of 
Geometry ;  containing  the  first  Six 
Books  of  Euclid,  with  a  Supplement  on 
the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  and  the 
Geometry  of  Solids ;  to  which  are 
added,  Elements  of  Plane  and  Sphe¬ 
rical  Trigonometry.  By  John  Playfair,, 
F.  R.S.  Lond.  &  Ed.  Professor  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy,  formerly  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  8s.  boards. 

A  new  and  correct  Translation  from 
the  Original  Latin  of  Placid  us  de  Titus® 
Primum  Mobile,  in  about  Twelve  Num¬ 
bers,  8vo.  price  Is.  6d.  each.— This 
work  will  contain,  exclusive  of  the 
Original  Matter  of  the  Author,  several 
useful  Notes,  and  a  suitable  Appendix,; 
together  with  the  Mode  of .  performing 
the  Directions  by  Trigonometry.  Tire 
whole  forming  a  much  more  correct 
Guide  to  Astral  Science,  than  any  work 
ever  before  submitted  to  the  public. 
By  J.  Cooper,  Teacher  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics* 
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MECHANICS. 

A  Translation  of  the  Treatise  upon 
Analytical  Mechanics,  which  forms  the 
Introduction  to  the  Mechanique  Celeste 
of  P.  S.  La  Place,  accompanied  by 
copious  explanatory  Notes  and  Addi¬ 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Toplis,  B.  1). 
fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Practical  Essays  on  Mill-Work,  and 
other  Machinery,  mechanical  and  de¬ 
scriptive.  By  Robertson  Buchanan, 
Civil  Engineer.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  11.  5s. 
boards. 

The  three  volumes  of  these  Essays 
may  be  had  separately  as  under: 

Essay  I.  On  the  Teeth  of  Wheels 
applicable  to  Mill-work,  and  other  Ma¬ 
chinery,  with  numerous  Figures,  bs. 
boards. 

Essay  II.  On  the  Shafts  of  Mills, 
their  Description  and  Use,  with  the 
Kinds  of  Stress  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  an  Inquiry  into  their  Stiff¬ 
ness,  Durability,  and  Proportion,  with 
useful  Tables,  and  4  Plates,  price  7s. 
boards. 

Essays  III.  to  VIII.  On  the  Couplings 
of  Shafts,  &c.  On  the  Disengaging 
and  Pve-engaging  ©f  Machinery,  in  Mo¬ 
tion,  &c.  On  the  Equalizing  of  the 
Motion  of  Mills.  On  the  Velocity  of 
Water  Wheels.  On  changing  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  Machinery.  And  on  the  Fram¬ 
ing  of  Mill-work,  w’ith  15  Plates,  price 
12s.  boards. 

MINERALOGY. 

A  Manual  of  Mineralogy.  By  Arthur 
Aikin,  Secretary  to  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister, 
during  a  Tour  to  Paris,  in  the  Months 
of  April  and  May,  1814.  l2mo.  price 
4s.  boards. 

The  Printer’s  Price  Book  ;  contain¬ 
ing  the  Master  Printer’s  Charges  to 
the  Trade  for  printing  Works  of  various 
sixes,  types,  and  pages.  Also,  a  new, 
easy,  and  correct  Method  of  castingotf 
Manuscript  antfother  Copy,  exemplified 
in  specimen  Pfcgte  df  different  Sizes  and 
Types  3  to  whitfh  is  prefixed,  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Nature  and  Business  of 
reading  Proof-sheets  for  the  Pres*s,  with 


the  Typographical  marks  used  for  thte 
Purpose ;  and  their  Application  shown 
in  an  Engraving.  By  C.  Slower. 
Editor  of  the  Printer’s  Grammar.  8ro. 
18s.  bds. 

The  Port-Folio;  containing  Essays, 
Letters,  and  Narratives.  2  vols.  12mo. 
14s.  bds. 

Pneumanee;  or,  the  Fairy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  2  vols.  12nao.  10s. 
bd.  bds. 

Alicia  de  Lacy,  a  Historical  Romance. 
By  Mrs.  West.  4  vols.  12mo.  11.  8s„ 
boards. 

A  few  Reflections  on  Passing  Events. 
8vo.  Is. 

The  Drama  Recorded  ;  or,  Barker’s 
List  of  Plays,  alphabetically  arranged  ; 
exhibiting,  at  one  View,  the.  Title,  Size, 
Date,  and  Author,  with  their  various 
Alterations,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  1814;  to  which  are  added,  Notitia 
Dramatica  ;  or,  a  Chronological  Ac¬ 
count  of  Events  relating  to  the  English 
Stage.  12mo,  7s,  6d.  bds. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  in  every  Branch  of  Literature, 
now  selling  (at  the  Prices  affixed)  by 
John  Hatchard,  Bookseller  to  the 
Queen,  190,  Piccadilly.  In  this  Col¬ 
lection  are  an  extensive  Variety,  both 
Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Selection  of  Works  on  History, 
Belles  Lettres,  and  Divinity,  a  Variety 
of  Pamphlets  old  and  new,  Single  Ser¬ 
mons,  MS.  Sermons,  and  a  List  of 
Books  and  Pamphlets  published  by  him¬ 
self,  3s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  No.  391,  3s. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  21. 

The  C.assical  Journal,  No.  18  and 

Supplement. 

The  Velvet  Cushion,  12mo.  5s. 

rOETRY. 

Odes  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  By  Robert 
Southey,  Poet  Laureat.  4to.  3s.  Gd. 

sewed. 

Greece;  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parts, 
with  Notes,  Classical  Illustrations,  and 
Sketches  of  the  Scenery.  By  William 
Haygarth,  A.  M.  4to.  21.  12s.  6d.  bds. 
Europa  Rediviva;  a  Poem.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
Tragedies  by  William  Sotheby,  Esq. 
The  Death  of  Darnley.  — -  Ivan,  — 
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Zamorin  and  Zama.— The  Confession. 
— Orestes.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Modern  Parnassus ;  or,  the  New  Art 
of  Poetry  ;  a  Poem,  designed  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace, 
Longinus,  Vida,  Boileau,  and  Pope, 
foolscap  8vo.  3s.  bds. 

Childe  Alarique,  a  Poet’s  Reverie ; 
Wallace,  a  Fragment;  Varia,  the  Exile, 
and  other  Poems.  13y  R.  P.  Gillies, 
Esq. 

The  General  Post  Bag ;  or,  News, 
Foreign  and  Domestic.  To  which  is 
added,  La  Bagatelle ;  by  Humphrey 
Hedgehog,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  Rejected 
Odes,”  &c.,  foolscap  8vo.  4s.  6d  bds. 

The  Flowers  of  Wit,  or  a  Choice 
Collection  of  Bon  Mots,  both  AncieVit 
and  Modern;  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Kelt.  2  vols.  12mo.  14s. 

Laura ;  or,  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets 
(on  the  Petrarchan  Model)  and  Elegiac 
Quatuorzains:  English,  I  aliau,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  German,  ori¬ 
ginal  and  translated,  with  a  Preface, 
Critical  and  Biographic  Notes,  and 
Iudex.  By  Capel  Lnfft.  5  vols.,  fools¬ 
cap,  Svo.  ll.  10s.  bds. 

Minstrel  Stolen  Moments;  or,  Shreds 
ef  Fancy,  8vo.  9s.  bds.  / 

Peace;  a  Pindaric  Ode  of  Triumph, 
addressed  to  the  Regent  of  England, 
and  his  illustrious  Visitors,  the  august 
Deliverers  of  Europe  ;  with  Notes.  By 
John  Halcomb,  Jun.,  Esq  is.  6d. 

A  New  Edition,  with  Additions, 
printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co.  of  the 
Works  of  Thomas  Gray :  containing 
Poems  and  Letters,  with  Memoirs  of 
his  Lfe  and  Writings,  by  William 
Mason ;  to  which  are  subjoined  (never 
before  published)  Extracts,  Philological, 
Poetical,  and  Critical,  from  the  Author’s 
Original  Manuscripts,  selected  and 
arranged  by  Tnomas  James  Mathias. 

vols.,  royal,  4to  71.  7s.  bds. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  with  other 
Po  .ns,  from  Claudian:  translated  into 
Eng  ish  verse,  with  a  Prefatory  Dis- 
couise  and  occasional  Notes.  By  Jacob 
George  Strutt.  Svo.  8s.  6d.  bds. 

POLITIC#  AN»  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Thoughts  on  Peace,  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  Country ;  with  respect 
to  its  Finances  and  circulating  Medium  ; 
with  au  Appendix,  concerning  the 
Theory  of  Money.  Svo.  6s.  bds. 


A  New  Edition,  being  the  Seventh,  of 
an. Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society. 
By  Adam  Ferguson,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed. 
Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  10s. 
6d.  bds. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  George 
Holford,  Esq  ,  on  the  Motion  made  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday  the  1 4th  of  June,  1814,  for 
Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better 
Management  ot  the  Prisons  belonging 
to  the  City  of  London.  Is. 


THEOLO«Y. 

The  Character  of  an  Evangelical 
Pastor,  drawn  by  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Flavel.  8vo  Is. 

The  Great  Mission  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  the  World,  stated  and  illus¬ 
trated.  A  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the 
decease  of  Mr.  William  Tucker,  deli¬ 
vered  at  Chard,  Feb.  13,  1814.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Address  at  the  Interment. 
By  John  Toms.  To  which  is  added,  a 
short  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings. 

Benhadadaud  Bonaparte  delineated.. 
— Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Chapel,  Stirling;  the  former  on 
Thursday  the  11th  of  March,  1813, 
being  the  Day  appointed  to  be  observed 
as  a  General  Fast  in  North  Britain  ;  and 
the  latter  on  Thursday  the  13th  of  Jan. 
1814,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a 
General  Thank'giving.  By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
George  Gleig,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.,  2s. 

England’s  Mercies  and  Duties. — A 
Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  St. 
George,  Little  Bolton,  Lancashire,  April 
17th,  1814,  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Deliverance  of  Europe  from  Tyranny 
and  Oppression  ;  and  of  the  Prospect, 
now  happily  afforded,  of  an  immediate, 
permanent,  and  honourable  Peace.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Thistiethwaite,  M.  A. 
Minister.  Is. 

Christianity  the  Glory  of  England  : 
a  Sermon  on  the  present  happy  Era, 
1814.  By  the  Rev.  Bladen  Downing, 
LL.  B.,  Rector  of  Quainton,  Bucks,  and 
Curate  of  Nonington,  Kent.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Nares,  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Walsall,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1814.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Lichfield.  Published  at  the 
request  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy. 
Is.  6d. 
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A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Abbey 
Church,  Bath,  at  the  Visitation  hoklen 
by  the  Fev.  Archdeacon  PhiHott,  July  C, 
381 4.  By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott, 
Rector  of  Claverton.  Is.  bd. 

Practical  Sermons  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  Volume  11. ;  containing 
from  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent  to  the  7th 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  vol.  2.  12mo.  5s. 
(kl.  bds. 

A  New  Abridgement  of  Law’s  Serious 
call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life.  12mo. 
5s.  bds. — Dr.  Johnson  said,  “  When 
at  Oxford,  I  took  up  Law’s  Serious 
Call,  expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book, 
and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it  j  but  I  found 
Law  quite  an  over-match  for  me:  and 
this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  think¬ 
ing  in  earnest  about  religion,  after  1 
became  capable  of  rational  inquiry.” 
Boswell's  L>fe  of  Johnson. 

Divine  Conduct ;  or,  the  Mystery  of 
Providence:  by  John  Flavel.  Abridged. 
18mo.  2s  6d.  sewed. 

The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  with  Addi¬ 
tions,  by  Mary  Grafton,  3s.  6d. ;  also, 
a  cheap  Edition  in  two  Parts,  price  9d. 
each. 

TOPOGRAPHY'  AMD  TRAVELS. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  Travels  of 


Mirra  Abu  Taleb  Khan.— In  order  to 

remove  every  Doubt  of  the  Authenticity 
of  this  Work,  the  Translator  has  been 
induced  now  to  give  all  the  Names  at 
full  length,  and  to  make  such  Additions 
as,  he  trusts,  will  convince  the  most 
incredulous  Reader.  3  vols.  12mo.  Jl. 
le.  bds. 

Letters  relative  to  a  Tour  on  the 
Continent,  undertaken  at  the  Request 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Brit.sh  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  Year  1612. 
By  the  Rev.  Ch.  Fr.  A.  SteinkopfT, 
M.  A.  Minister  of  the  German  Luthe¬ 
ran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  said  Society.  2nd  Edit. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Picture  of  Newcastle  upo« 
Tyne ;  being  a  brief  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Guide  to  the  principal 
Buildings,  Streets,  Public  Institution*, 
Manufactures,  Curiosities,  &c  ,  within 
that  Town  and  its  Neighbourhood  for 
twelve  Miles  round j  aud  including  am 
Account  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  « 
deta.led  History  of  the  Coal -trade.  The 
Whole  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the 
various  Coal-mines  on  the  Rivers  Tyne 
and  Wear,  a  Plan  of  Newcastle,  and 
other  Engravings.  12mo.  6  s.  hds. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  articles  on  Archbishop  Sancroft’s  Fur  Predeslinatus,  and  Chandler’s  History 
of  Persecution  by  Atwood,  are  unavoidably  deferred,  for  want  of  room,  till  our  next 
N  umber. 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

# 

For  SEPTEMBER,  1814. 


Art.  I.  1.  The  Predestined  Thief ;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Calvin- 
istic  Preacher,  and  a  Thief  condemned  to  the  Gallows  :  in  which 
is  represented,  in  a  Copy  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  Life,  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Calvinistic  Principles  in  producing  Crimes  and  Impieties 
of  every  Sort,  and  the  Impediments  placed  by  those  Principles  in 
the  Way  of  the  Sinner’s  Repentance,  and  Amendment  of  Life. 
(With  an  Application  to  the  recent  Case  of  Robert  Kendall,  who 
was  executed  at  Northampton,  August  13th,  1813.)  Translated 
from  the  original  Latin  ;  published,  London,  1651,  pp.  65.  price  3s. 
Rivingtons. 

2.  (i  A  Brand  pluched  out  of  the  Fire  !9  or,  A  Brief  Account  of 
Robert  Kendall.  (Including  a  Narrative  written  by  Himself.) 
By  W.  P.  Davies. 

rT'HE  Rev.  Edward  Griffin,  curate  of  St.  Nicholas's,  Notting¬ 
ham,  is,  we  understand,  the  person  who  has  furnished  the' 
above  translation  of  Archbishop  Sancroft’s  “  F ur  Fredesiina- 
tus.”  Its  publication  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
“  Brief  Account,”  on  which  Mr.  Griffin  had  already  published 
“  Strictures.”  We  regret  that  any  circumstances  should  have 
led  to  the  revival,  and  enlarged  circulation,  of  a  work  of  this 
nature.  We  presume  not  to  censure  the  motives  of  the  Editor 
in  drawing  forth  this  performance  from  its  obscurity  ;  but  tlie 
book  itself  we  must  mark  with  our  disapprobation.  Its  con¬ 
tents  are  exceedingly  offensive  ;  destitute  ol  every  beneficial  ten¬ 
dency  ;  hut  calculated,  we  fear,  to  strengthen  old  prejudices,  and 
to  create  new  ones,  against  religious  doctrines,  in  the  support  ol 
which  not  Calvinists  only,  but  Christians  ol  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  are  agreed.  Nor  do  we  think  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  performance  which  should  come  from  the  pen 
of  a  clergyman,  who,  in  contending  for  religious  interests,  ought 
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to  exhibit  a  temper,  and  to  proceed  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  appear  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

The  indiscretions  and  the  extravagances  which  have  excited 
the  Editor’s  displeasure,  and  which  he  wishes  to  expose,  re¬ 
quire  an  antidote  which  the  44  Predestined  Thief”  is  far  from 
supplying  ;  nor  will  their  effects  be  prevented  by  the  means 
which  he  has  adopted  to  counteract  them.  Invective  and  ridi¬ 
cule  are  not  the  auxiliaries  of  Truth  in  her  w  arfare  with  Igno¬ 
rance,  Superstition,  and  Enthusiasm.  Wit  may,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  be  successfully  applied  in  attempting  to  cure  the  mind  of 
its  follies  ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  religious  delusions  be 
ever  radically  healed  by  its  prescriptions,  or  its  discipline. 

The  design  of  the  4  Dialogue’  is  sufficiently  declared  in  the 
title,  and  in  the  following  words  of  the  Preface  :  4  It  is  pub¬ 
lished,’  the  Author  remarks,  4  that  it  may  appear  clear  as  the 
mid-day  sun,  that  both  the  doctrines,  and  the  teachers  and  pro¬ 
mulgators  of  them,  should  be  shunned  and  avoided  no  less  than 
the  Infernal  lake  !’  The  method  which  is  here  adopted  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  is,  to  select  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  more  than  thirty  foreign  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  short  detached  passages,  and  to  put  the 
sentiments  which  they  contain,  into  the  mouth  of  a  vile,  hypo¬ 
critical  wretch,  who  had  4  lived  jovially  with  strumpets  and 
rogues,’  and  4  committed  many  burglaries,’  awaiting  a  speedy 
execution,  in  vindication  of  his  enormities,  and  as  the  ground 
of  the  most  daring  presumption  !  The  sentiments  themselves 
are,  in  part,  harsh  and  intolerable  ;  and  the  use  which  is  made  of 
them  is  abominable  These  we  shall  neither  detail,  nor  examine. 
W  e  must,  however,  observe,  that  there  can  be  no  propriety  in 
the  republication  of  the  Dialogue,  but  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Calvinism  which  it  opposes,  is  the  Calvinism  of  our  times. 
Will  the  Editor,  whom,  as  to  the  object  of  the  pamphlet,  we 
must  identify  with  its  Author,  then,  affirm,  that  modern  Calvi- 
nistic  writers  and  preachers  maintain  and  inculcate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  imhodies  ?  Will  he  engage  to  put  us  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  names  of  Calvinistic  ministers,  our  contempora¬ 
ries,  who  believe  and  teach  4  that  God  would  not  have  that 
done  which  his  open  will  enjoins  upon  men  to  perform  ?’  page  30; 
— that  4  some  of  the  infants  of  believing  parents,  dying  in  in¬ 
fancy,  are  damned  ?’ — and  that  4  God  snatches  the  harmless 
babes  from  the  breasts  of  their  mothers,  and  precipitates  them 
into  eternal  death?’  p.  41.  We  calmly  inquire,  by  whom  are 
the  propositions  here  set  down,  received  as  articles  of  their 
faith  ?  These,  and  many  other  sentiments  contained  in  the  Dia¬ 
logue,  Calvinists  disown  and  detest.  We  are,  therefore,  dis¬ 
posed  to  expostulate  with  the  Translator  on  the  injurious  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  labours  in  identifying  the  entire  principles  of  this 
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pamphlet  with  modern  Calvinism  ;  and  in  blending  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  just  censure,  religious  sentiments  founded  on  Divine 
authority,  and  exhibited  in  the  formularies  of  his  own  Churc/f. 

V  ' 

Such  arc  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity,  and  of  salvation  by 
D  ivine  grace. 

We  shall,  we  trust,  be  found,  in  the  course  of  our  present 
review,  discharging,  with  strict  impartiality,  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  the  public,  and  to  the  interests  of  religion.  It  be¬ 
comes  not  us,  as  the  guardians  of  Christian  truth  and  of 
Christian  morals,  to  know  any  man  after  the  flesh.  We  connect 
our  s  tv  ices  with  ail  award  which  leaves  us  nothing  to  fear 
from  apportioning  just  censure,  nor  any  thing  to  hope  from  mis¬ 
directed  commendation,  that,  Ave  should  deviate  from  truth  in 
our  statements,  or  from  integrity  in  the  declaration  of  our  opi¬ 
nions. 

The  reputed  Translator  of  the  Dialogue,  is  an  officiating  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  Articles  of  which 
4  that  very  hand  of  his  has  subscribed  as  being  true,’  p.  22. 
How,  then,  can  lie  allow  himself  to  sport  with  the  doctrines 
which  they  contain,  and  to  give  fresh  publicity  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  dignitary  of  the  same  Church,  in  which  they  are  re¬ 
presented  as  destructive  of  all  virtue  ?  The  same  sentiments 
are,  in  some  instances,  common  to  the  Articles  and  to  the  Dia¬ 
logue.  The  Dialogue  says,  p.  21,  4  You  cannot  be  accepted  or 
regarded  of  God  for  any  of  your  works and  the  Articles  say,  4  We 
are  accounted  righteous  belore  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deserving *.’  Art.  II.  The  Dialogue  says,  4  Faith 
alone  is  necessary  to  our  justification,’  p.  25  ;  and  the  Articles 
say,  4  We  are  justified  by  faith  only,1  Art.  II.  Had  the  Author, 
and  the  Translator,  of  this  Dialogue  forgotten,  in  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal  against  Calvinism,  that  in  the  Articles  which  they 
subscribed,  the  following  expressions  occur,  of  precisely  the 
same  import  with  passages  in  the  Dialogue  which  are  said  to  be 
of  most  pernicious  tendency?  4  Man  is  of  bis  own  nature  in¬ 
clined  to  evil.’  Art.  IX.  4  Man  cannot  turn  and  prepare  him¬ 
self,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith,  and 
calling  upon  God.’  Art.  X.  If  the  language  of  the  authors 
quoted  in  the  Dialogue,  be  literally  and  rigidly  construed,  so 
must  the  language  of  the  Articles  be.  What,  then,  has  the  Editor 
to  say  for  himself,  in  subscribing  solemnly  to  doctrines  which 
be  represents  as  leading  to  4  abominable  crimes  ?'  A  man  must 
make  strange  work  with  either  the  Articles,  or  his  consci¬ 
ence,  before  he  can  declare  that  the  tenets  of  4  moral  inability,’ 
and  of  4  salvation  by  faith,’  are  no  part  of  them.  The  doctrine 
of  Predestination  runs  through  the  Dialogue  ;  and  be  it  a  true 
doctrine,  or  a  false  doctrine,  it  is  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of 
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the  17th  Article,  which  treats  expressly  of  4  Predestination  to 
life/  No  philological  dexterity,  no  reasoning',  no  sophistry, 
can  eive  to  that  Article  any  other  sense  than  that  which  is  un- 

O  %/ 

derstood  in  the  Calvinistie  use  of  its  leading  term.  It  affirms 
the  doctrine  of  4  Predestination’  to  be  4  full  of  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons  but  perilous  in  its 
improper  contemplation  by  4  curious  and  carnal  persons.’ 
Declamations  against  4  Calvinistie  Election’  come  with  an  ill- 
grace  from  persons  who  have  professed  solemnly  and  from  the 
heart,  that  they  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti¬ 
cles.  Till  they  can  succeed  in  expunging  the  17th  Article,  and 
in  forming  the  whole  anew,  we  would  advise  them  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject  of  Calvinism,  and  especially  to  cease  from  vio¬ 
lent  invective  against  its  principles  as  4  producing  crimes  and 
impieties  of  every  sort.’  Should  we,  who  believe  in  the  Calvi¬ 
nism  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  doing  justly,  if  we  repre¬ 
sented  her  formularies  as  of  vicious  tendency  ?  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  compilers  of  them  did  not  intend,  by  any  defini¬ 
tions  which  they  include,  to  relax  the  obligations  of  morals. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  other  religious  communities,  and  as  it 
respects  the  authors  of  their  acknowledged  formularies.  They 
have  stated  in  them  the  doctrines  which  they  conceived  are 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  they  have  also  comprised  in  their 
summaries  the  moral  duties  of  Christian  men.  We  are  neither 
advocating  the  cause  of  religious  creeds,  nor  vindicating  Calvi- 
nistic  confessions  of  faith.  The  tendency ,  not  the  truth  of 
Calvinistie  principles,  is  the  subject  of  our  consideration  ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  an  appeal  to  facts  will  satisfactorily  refute 
the  charges  conveyed  against  them  in  this  publication.  Calvi¬ 
nism  can  reckon  among  its  professors  men  not  inferior  to  any, 
in  powerful  intellect,  in  sound  learning,  in  genuine  piety,  and  in 
correct  deportment.  The  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Robinson,  and  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  were 
Calvinistie  teachers,  the  first  two  in  the  Established  Church,  the 
last  among  Dissenters.  In  what  respects  were  they  inferior 
to  the  ministers  of  a  different  creed  ?  Did  their  peculiar  senti¬ 
ments  render  them  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  holiness  ?  Was 
the  standard  by  which  they  measured  their  moral  duties  low? 
God  is  witness,  and  we  also  are  witnesses  how  liolily,  and  justly, 
and  unblamably  they  behaved  themselves.  F ar  from  placing 4  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  sinner’s  repentance  and  amendment  of 
life,’  their  ministry  was  the  means  of  turning  many  to  righteous¬ 
ness.  We  should  indeed  be  glad  if,  on  inquiry,  we  should  find 
that  the  ministry  of  the  many  declaimers  against  Calvinism,  was 
equally  successful  in  turning  sinners  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  The  works  by  which  they,  being  dead,  yet  speak,  and 
numerous  survivors  in  the  societies  over  which  they  once 
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presided,  cun  testily  that  the  doctrine  which  they  pleached  was^ 
“  according  to  godliness.”  Are  these  men,  then,  and  others  ot 
the  same  description  to  be  represented  as  the  moral  nuisances 
and  plagues  of  the  world  ?  Are  they  to  be  shunned  and  avoided 
no  less  than  ihe  infernal  lake  ?  We  foresee  a  day  in  which  many 
will  wish  to  be  of  their  company  ;  when  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  governed,  will  receive  the  approbation  ol  heaven  ; 
when  they  will  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

We  fully  admit  that  in  the  works  ofson?e  reputed  Calvinists, 
unauthorized  forms  of  expression  occur  \  ami  that  liom  then 
writings,  unguarded  and  objectionable  sentiments  maj  be  se¬ 
lected.  But  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  tendency  of 
their  writings  in  general,  is,  to  encourage  vice  and  to  depress 
virtue  ?  that  the  writings  of  Calvin,  for  example,  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  sin  ?  11  the  accusations  ol  this  pamphlet  e 

true  "then,  where  vice  most  prevails,  Calvinism  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  most  to  flourish.  What,  then,  are  the  principles  of 
those  persons  who  frequent  the  gaming  house,  the  tavern, 
and  the  brothel?  Are  they  attendants  on  a  Calvinistic  mi¬ 
nistry?  Have  they  been  nursed  and  cradled  in  Calvinism? 
What  is  the  profession  of  those  other  agents  in  sin  who  crowd 
the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  and  t  rminate  their  lives  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  r  Is  it  Calvinistic?  Was  Calvinism  the  evil  genius  which 
led  them  on  in  their  career  ol  crimes  ?  and  are  the  thefts,  tne 
robberies,  and  the  murders,  which  they  have  committed,  the 
consequence  of  their  initiation  into  the  tenets  ot  Gomarus  and 
Peter  Martyr?  or  of  their  proficiency  in  the  volumes  ol  Bogar- 
dus  and  Donteclock  ?  of  Sturmius  and  Triglandius  ?  Of  how 
many  believers  in  Calvinism  are  the  names  to  he  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Old  Bailey?  Is  New  South  Wales  a  colony  ot 
Calvinists  ?  Who  knows  not  that  ignorance,  that  the  want,  not 
the  excess,  of  religions  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  all  princi¬ 
ple-,  are  the  sources  ol  crime  ?  W  ith  equal  .propriety  may  the 
impieties  and  the  miseries  of  criminals  be  attributed  to  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Euclid’s  Elements,  or  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  Calvin’s  Institutes,  or  ol  the  tenets  which 

that  work  is  intended  to  vindicate.  ,  . 

Calvinists  will  not  shrink  from  fair  examination  into  their 
conduct,  as  the  mode  of  determining  the  tendency  ol  their  princi¬ 
ples  They  propose  the  criterion  which  Christ  himselt  has  esta  • 
blished  for  the  trial  of  the  spirits,  -  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  as  the  measure  of  their  character  ;  and  they  only  desire 
that  a  just  report  he  made  of  the  teaching  ot  their  ministers, 
and  of  the  moral  state  of  their  congregations.  Alley  rest 
assured  that  the  result  of  investigation  into  their  practice,  will 
place  them,  in  point  of  sobriety,  justice,  and  decorum,  on 
‘•round  not  inferior  to  that  which  any  other  class  ol  religionists 
may  occupy.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  as  much  a  prin- 
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'ciple  of  Calvinism  as  any  other  branch  of  the  system  ;  it  in¬ 
cludes  too  the  doctrine  of  repentance  ;  and  asserts  the  moral 
agency  of  man,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  of  God.  If  this  last 
article  is  considered  by  Calvinists  as  a  prominent  feature  of 
their  creed,  it  is  because  they  conceive  it  to  be  the  only  final 
cause  to  which  the  happiness  of  such  as  are  saved  can  he  attri¬ 
buted.  But  they  never  represent  salvation  as  attainable  apart 
from  holiness,  the  nature  of  which  they  are  careful  to  describe, 
and  the  necessity  of  which  they  fail  not  to  inculcate.  Not  satis- 
fyin  g  themselves  with  the  illustration  of  any  particular  virtues, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  they  enforce  practical  regard  to  every 
Christian  precept  in  its  connexion  with  the  heart,  and  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  all  the  diversity  of  human  condition.  Hence  they  are 
not  unfrequently  charged  with  unnecessary  precision  in  the  di¬ 
rections  which  they  give  for  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  imposing  excessive  restrictions  on  the  appetites  and 
passions  of  men.  The  same  principles  which,  at  one  time,  are 
described  as  of  vicious  tendency,  are,  at  another,  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  may  require,  complained  of  as  making  men  “  righteous 
over  much.”  • 

If  the  tendency  of  particular  doctrines  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
character  and  conduct  of  those  who  teach,  and  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  them,  professed  Calvinists  may  rest  in  peace  while  their  ca¬ 
lumniators  are  employed  in  searching  for  evidence  to  support 
their  accusations.  The  Editor  of  the  Dialogue,  we  will  venture  to 
assert,  does  not  believe  that  Calvinistic  societies  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  unholy  than  other  congregations.  We  beg  to 
remind  him  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  doctrines  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  were  very  generally  preached  by  the  Scotch  Clergy  ;  and 
were  almost  universally  inculcated  on  the  population  of  Scot¬ 
land,  by  means  of  the  Assembly’s  Catechism.  Scarcely  any  book 
was  more  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  than 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Were  they  remarkable  for 
vice?  So  far  were  Calvinistic  tenets,  when  thus  extensively  dif¬ 
fused,  from  6  producing  crimes  and  impieties  of  every  sort,’ 
that  the  lower  orders  in  that  land  were  among  the  most  virtu¬ 
ous  of  people.  If  their  moral  superiority  be  attributed  to  the 
system  of  education  established  in  Scotland,  we  have  to  remark 
that  this  is  assigning  a  cause  of  crimes  very  different  from  the 
principles  of  Calvinism  :  besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Calvinism  was  interwoven  with  the  elements  of  education  in  that 
country.  Never  was  any  religious  system  more  assiduously 
taught,  or  more  extensively  diffused  through  a  community,  than 
was  Calvinism  in  Scotland;  and  the  order  and  virtue  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  have  furnished  the  moralist  and  the  philanthropist  with 
the  subject  of  their  warmest  eulogies.  If  the  necessary  tendency 
of  Calvinistic  principles  be  to  create  and  perfect  crimes,  we  beg  to 
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propose  the  rarity  of  criminal  punishments  in  tliat^part  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  as  a  problem  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  authors  and  editors  who  exhort  their 
readers  to  avoid  Calvinistic  preachers  as  they  would  the  infernal 

lake.  ~  i  '  *  • 

We  have,  perhaps,  already  said  too  much  aoout  Calvinism  . 

we  must,  however,  be  permitted  further  to  observe,  that  this 
pamphlet  may  come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  very  ill-in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  incapable  of  making  the 
requisite  discrimination  between  one  doctrine  and  another  ;  a iu 
who  may,  in  consequence  of  their  perusing  it,  imbibe  prejudices, 
which  may  become  inveterate,  against  truths  on  the  reception  oi 

which  salvation  may  depend.  ... 

This  pamphlet,  we  must  repeat  it,  can  do  no  good  :  it  will 

never  make  any  man  either  wiser  or  better.  If,  as  we  suspect,  the 
Editor  was  at  the  pains  of  translating  and  publishing  it,  lrom 
an  apprehension  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Calvinists  to  administer 
‘  spiritual  opiates’  to  condemned  criminals,  we  must  correct 
his  error.  There  are,  unhappily,  in  different  religious  cno- 
minations,  persons  whose  hearts  are  better  than  their  heads  ; 
and  who  very  justly  incur  censure  for  the  impropriety  ot  their 
proceedings  in  relation  to  malefactors.  But  he  must  be  a  very 
novice  in  Theology,  who  imagines  that  every  person  who  details 
the  history  of  a  late  conversion,  is  a  Calvinist.  It  was  quite 
possible,  we  think,  to  shew  the  improprieties  of  4  the  recent  case 
of  Robert  Kendall,’  without  assailing  Calvinism. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  “  Appendix,”  which  the  Editor 
intends  as  an  application  of  the  principles  of  the  pamphlet,  m 
connexion  with  Mr.  Davies’s  “  Brief  Account.”  Y\e  are  ei¬ 
ther  so  blind,  or  so  stupid,  as  not  to  perceive  that  resemblance 
between  the  two  cases  which  the  Editor  fancies  he  has  disco¬ 
vered.  How  it  was  possible  for  him  to  identify  the  principles 
of  Calvinism  with  the  case  of  Kendall,  we  must  confess,  we 
cannot  discern.  That  unhappy  man  did  not  assign  6  predesti¬ 
nation’  as  the  ground  of  his  hope  of  heaven  ;  nor  did  be  reply 
to  his  spiritual  attendant  as  the  ‘  Thief’  answers  the  Calvi¬ 
nistic  preacher’,—  ‘  I  would  not  spend  my  labour  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  in  prayer.’  It  would  have  been  just  as  equitable  m  the 
Translator,  if  be  had  associated  Arminian  principles  with  Ken¬ 
dall’s  name  ;  since  no  peculiarity  of  Calvinism  discovers  itselt 
in  the  Brief  Account  of  his  case:— a  case  which  lias  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  Calvinism,  nor  any  relation  to  any  body  ol  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians;  and  which  ought  to  be  considered  separate 
from  every  religious  denomination.  It  is  very  strange  that  the 
Editor  should,  in  the  “  Application,”  speak  of  Mr.  Davies 
as  the  minister  of  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Wellingborough, 
and  as  a  Baptist  minister  too.  Methodists,  he  ought  to  have 


icy  in  his  statements,  to  ascertain  the  creed  or  Mr  Davies. 

V  e  deplore  the  publicity  which  lias  been  given  to  the  case  ol 
id  all,  with  as  much  feeling,  and  with  as  much  sincerity,  as 
Editor  of  the  Dialogue  can  lament  it ;  and  equally  re- 
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known,  are  not  Baptists.  He  must  be  informed  also  that  no 
competent  writer  would  speak  of  a  Calvinist  as  the  minister  ot 
a  4  Methodist  chapel.’  We  must  inform  him  that  Mr.  Davies 
is  neither  a  4  Baptist,’  nor  a  4  Methodist  and,  as  it  is  not 
evident  from  the  Brief  Account  that  he  is  a  Calvinist,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  the  4  Translator,’  in  forming  the  habit  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  his  statements,  to  ascertain  the  creed  ol  Mr  Davies. 

w  m 

Kendi 

the  Editor  of  the  Dialogi 
gard  it  as  of  injurious  tendency  to  the  interests  ol  religion  and 
morals.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  extend  the  blame  which  in¬ 
dividuals  have  incurred,  to  a  whole  denomination  ;  and  to  make 
particular  failure  the  occasion  of  general  censure  :  4  Every  man 
shall  bear  his  own  burden.’  If  Mr.  Davies  had  received  and 
followed  the  advice  of  intelligent  friends,  we  had  been  spared 
the  painful  feelings  which  the  publications  on  our  table  excite 
in  us.  As  we  estimate  the  importance  of  a  work,  not  by  its 
bulk,  but  d'rom  its  relation  to  the  interests  of  true  virtue, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  detain  our  readers  a  little  longer  by 
our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Davies’s  pamphlet,  which, 
we  sincerely  wish,  may  excite  caution  in  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  a  kind  similar  to  his 
recent  situation  ;  may  convince  them  that  knowledge  and  sound 
discretion  are  requisite  to  direct  their  attentions,  and  to  temper 
their  zeal ;  and  may  be  of  efficacy  in  checking  that  propensity 
to  send  forth  4  Narratives,’  of  strange  and  dubious  conver¬ 
sions  which  has  too  much  been  manifested. 

The  Brief  Account  abounds  with  the  most  confident  as¬ 
sertions  of  tiie  conversion  and  happiness  of  its  subject :  it  con¬ 
tains  the  most  unwarrantable  declarations  ;  one  part  oi  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  another  part ;  and  the  whole  sufficiently  proves 
how  ill-qualified  was  its  Author  for  the  conducting  of  that  awful 
process  in  which  he  was  the  voluntary  agent.  Ignorance  of 
human  nature,  zeal  un  iccompanied  by  wisdom,  deficiency  ol 
endeavour  to  awaken  the  conscience  to  a  sense  of  particular 
guilt,  facility  of  imparti ng  premature  consolation,  and  unjus¬ 
tifiable  ardour  in  blazoning  abroad  a  supposed  conversion  :  these 
are  the  faults,  which,  independent  of  other  evidence,  the  ju¬ 
dicious  reader  of  Mr  Davies’s  pamphlet  must  attribute  to  him. 
The  very  title  of  it  announces  the  reality  of  Kendall’s  conver¬ 
sion  ;  and  throughout  its  pages  the  same  opinion  is  expressed 
without  reserve.  He  was  44  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire.” 
4  He  was  a  sincere  convert.’  4  lie  died  in  Christ.’  4  He  w  as 
converted  at  the  eleventh  hour.’  TheSe  are  the  confident  ex¬ 
pressions  which  occur.  As  the  unhappy  man  declared  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  his  innocence 
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and  his  conversion  are  associated.  If  he  was  guilty,  he  was 
not  a  convert,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a  real  convert  would 
persist  in  falsehood.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Davies  believed  in  the 
reality  of  Kendall’s  conversion,  he  must  have  been  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  of  his  innocence  :  yet  he  says  4  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  assert  his  innocence  of  this  crime,  but  leave  it  for  the  great 
day  of  account.’  Hut  if  Mr.  Davies  entertained  the  least  doubt 
of  Kendall’s  innocence,  how  could  he  so  confidently  affirm  his 
conversion  ?  The  smallest  degree  of  suspected  guilt  in  this  case, 
invalidates  every  positive  assertion  of  real  conversion.  Is  this 
the  kind  of  publication  which  tends  ‘  to  magnify  the  grace  of 


God  ?l 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  a  minister  of  religion  pre¬ 
scribes  to  himself  in  visiting  the  cells  of  condemned  criminals, 
the  first  steps  should  be  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its 
condition,  and  to  obtain  an  ingenuous  confession  ol  guilt ;  nor 
should  he  be  satisfied  with  general  acknowledgements  of  sin, 
but  he  ought  to  labour  to  fix  the  thoughts  of  the  offender  on  his 
particular  transgressions.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  un¬ 
happy  convict  declares  his  innocence,  in  the  face  ol  strong  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  and  in  opposition  to  a  public  verdict,  the 
closest  and  most  persevering  efforts  ought  to  be  employed  to 
awaken  Ids  fears,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  from  him  the  full 
confession  of  his  guilt.  The  heart  has  so  many  resources  of 
its  own  which  no  human  eye  can  penetrate,  deceit  is  so  easily 
practised,  and  deceptions  of  a  nature  so  amazing  have  been 
exposed,  that  we  ought  to  feel  convinced  how  much,  in  such 
instances,  the  greatest  skill  and  the  most  patient  caution, 
are  necessary  to  right  conduct.  Till  he  receive  an  explicit  con¬ 
fession,  or  be  furnished  with  some  grounds  of  hope  in  the  con¬ 
vict’s  favour,  independent  of  his  avowals,  the  attendant  can¬ 
not  be  justified  in  offering  him  consolation  Confession  of  sin 
is  essential  to  repentance,  and  must  precede  the  hope  of  for¬ 
giveness.  Every  encouragement  must  be  premature  and  dan¬ 
gerous  till  a  full  explanation  of  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  offence  be  obtained.  The  culprit,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  urged  to  an  entire  disclosure,  and  admonished  of  the  awful 
hazards  to  which  he  will  expose  himself  by  declarations  void  of 
truth,  or  by  equivocation  and  reserve.  In  this  difficult,  but  es¬ 
sential  part  of  his  duty,  Mr.  Davies  completely  failed.  Kendall, 
it  was  well  known,  was  the  associate  of  White,  (who  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  the  same  offence,  and  of  whose  guilt  no  doubt  was 
entertained,)  in  company  with  whom  he  was  seen  on  the  evening 
on  which  the  robbery  was  committed,  and  on  the  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  :  a  series  of  evidence  furnished  strong  presumptions  of 
guilt  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  for  the  offence.  It 
was  therefore  quite  obvious  to  advert  to  these  Circumstances, 
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and  to  urge  them  with  the  utmost  force  upon  the  mind  of  the 
convict.  But  this  important  part  of  the  process  was  omitted  by 
Mr.  Davies.  He  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  very  ge¬ 
neral  acknowledgements  of  sin  ;  never  to  have  addressed  an 
appropriate  question  to  the  conscience  of  his  patient ;  and,  to 
our  utter  astonishment,  we  find  him,  on  his  eery  fist  private 
interview  with  the  unhappy  man,  offering  the  consolations  of 
Divine  mercy,  healing  the  hurt  slightly,  and  crying,  “  peace, 
peace,  when  there  was  no  peace!”  We  must  censure,  with  the 
utmost  severity,  the  language  which  Mr.  Davies  arid  another 
minister  have  used  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Kendall.  4  If,’ 
says  the  former,  4  this  he  hypocrisy,  let  such  hypocrisy  be 
mine!’ — and  the  latter  declares, — 4  1  could  safely  hazard  my  soul 
in  his  soul's  stead  !’ — We  arc  shocked  by  these  expressions. 
They  betray  very  gross  indiscretion .  As  it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  these  persons  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  Kendall's 
heart, — as  there  was,  at  least,  the  possibility  of  his  avowed 
conversion  being  insincere,  it  was  altogether  wrong  in  them  to 
identify  their  state  with  his,  and  to  expose  their  own  salvation 
to  a  hazard  so  fearful.  With  what  horror  and  regret  must  these 
expressions  be  now  reviewed  by  their  authors,  when  the  guilt  of 
their  supposed  convert  is  disclosed  in  the  solemn  declaration  of 
his  Solicitor — 4  that  Kendall  did  most  distinctly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  confess  to  me  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
robbing  the  Leeds  mail  coach  ;’ — .md  When,  in  connexion 
with  other  evidence,  this  declaration  has  extorted  from  Mr. 
Davies  the  acknowledgement,  that  4  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  sincerity  of  Kendall’s  repentance  are  very  much  altered.’ 
If  Mr.  Davies’s  opinion  be  so  changed,  if  he  now'  believe  that 
Kendall  was  not  a  convert,  he  is  bound  ingenuously  to  re¬ 
tract  the  errors  of  his  Brief  Account ;  explicitly  to  disavow 
his  belief  in  the  conversion  of  that  unhappy  man  ;  and  to  circu¬ 
late  as  widely  as  possible,  the  best  antidote  which  he  can  furnish 
against  the  mischiefs  of  his  pamphlet.  This  duty  he  ow  es  to 
the  world,  to  religion,  and  to  God  ;  and  the  performance  of 
it,  though  it  may  be  a  humiliating  step,  will  be  much  more 
honourable  to  Iris  character  than  the  publication  of  the 
Brief  Account.  As  he  is  but  a  young  man,  he  must  permit 
us  to  recommend  to  him  44  to  got  wisdom,  and  with  all  his 
getting  to  get  understanding.”  We  hope  that  t his  unhappy 
business  will,  in  its  effects,  be  beneficial  to  Mr.  Davies;  and 
that  the  whole  affair  will  prove  a  salutary  check  to  the  practice 
of  blazoning  abroad  the  conversion  of  malefactors.  Against 
such  a  practice  we  most  seriously  and  decidedly  protest. 

W e  cannot  but  express  our  astonishment  at  the  manner  which 
accounts  of  4  converted  malefactors’  too  frequently  assume  :  as 
if  the  only  object  of  such  publications  were  to  record  a  triumph, 
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or  to  furnish  n.  specimen  of  the  most  extatic  joys.  Thus  we 
are  told  of  one  4  who  was  executed  for  a  capital  offence,’  (the 
crime  is  not  mentioned)  and  who  closed  a  4  remarkably  pro¬ 
fligate’  course  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  that  even  4  at 
the  gallows  he  was  without  a  rival  in  praise,’  and  4  appeared  to 
reach  the  highest  strains  of  one  of  Dr.  Watts’s  sublimest  hymns 
— ‘  From  thee,  my  God,  my  joys  shall  rise.’  Dr.  Watts,  we 
dare  say,  had  no  intention  of  furnishing  such  persons  with  sub¬ 
lime  strains,  when  he  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  that  fine 
hymn,  which  may  well  suit  the  saint  and  the  martyr,  but  which  is 
not  at  all  adapted  to  a  malefactor  at  the  gallows,  though  he  may 
have  been  44  converted  at  the  eleventh  hour.”  O  !  it  grieves 
our  very  hearts  that  such  a  circumstance  should  be  related  with 
pleasure.  This  man  who  4  had  been  invariably  associated  with 
wicked  companions,’  and  in  whom  4  the  habits  of  sin  were 
deeply  rooted,’  who  was  the  convert  of  a  day,  if  indeed  he  wTas 
a  convert  at  all,  leaves  the  world  singing — 

44  The  holy  triumphs  of  my  soul 

Shall  death  itself  outbrave  : — ” 


44  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ; 
lest  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  uncircumcised  triumph.” 
What  propriety  can  there  possibly  be  in  this  behaviour,  and  in 
these  details,  even  on  the  supposition  that  there  existed  in  the 
case  symptoms  of  penitence  to  encourage  a  degree  of  hope  ? 
U  ere  these  strains  of  impassioned  rapture  at  all  appropriate  to 
such  a  character,  and  on  such  an  occasion  ?  A  broken  heart,  the 
deepest  humiliation,  and  the  most  pungent  sorrows,  are  surely 
more  suitable  to  the  termination  of  a  life,  the  entire  acts  of 
which  have  been  a  series  of  offences  against  God,  and  of  injuries* 
to  man,  when  it  is  cut  short  by  the  visitation  of  the  law,  and 
when  an  interval  of  only  six  days  occurs  between  the  condemn¬ 
ation  and  the  execution  of  the  offender.  Are  persons  of  this 
description  the  men  wrhose  death  must  be  4  full  of  joy  ?’  Are 
they  to  have  their  Apotheosis,  and  to  be  cited  as  4  illustrious  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?’  From  what  page  of  the 
New  Testament  does  this  strange  ostentation  receive  its  sanc¬ 
tion  ?  Not  from  its  promises.  They  appropriate  an  abundant 
entrance  into  Christ’s  everlasting  kingdom  only  to  the  faithful 
and  obedient.  Not  from  its  examples.  The  serenity  and  joy 
of  Paul  were  in  connexion  with  a  tried  Christian  character, 
and  with  a  long*  course  of  holy  and  laborious  services  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  interests  of 
religion.  44  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  consci¬ 
ence,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly 
wisdom,  hilt  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  world.”  44  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept 
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the  faith.*’  These  are  his  declarations.  His  joys  too  were  of 
much  more  sober  kind  than  those  which  these  olVen- 


a 


sive  narratives  display.  We  observe  in  them  no  attempts  to 
chastise  the  fervours,  and  to  repress  the  violent  effusions,  ot 
the  unhappy  men  who  are  the  subjects  of  them  ;  but  every  fa¬ 
cility  is  alfordcd  to  the  ebullitions  of  their  minds,  and  an  ap¬ 
parent  delight  is  manifested  in  recording  them  ;  as  if  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  tiie  passions  were  an  infallible  indication  of  a  con¬ 
verted  state,  and  the  evidence  of  being-  made  meet  for  heaven. 
What  benefit  can  be  produced  by  this  separation  of  the  highest 
consolations  of  the  Gospel  from  its  known  and  unquestionable 
efficacy  ?  Is  it  the  tendency  of  these  triumphant  relations  of 
prison  and  death-bed  conversions,  to  deter  from  the  commission 
of  sin,  and  to  recommend  the  practice  of  righteousness  r  Will 
it  aid  the  cause  of  piety  exultingly  to  adduce  those  whose  al¬ 
leged  conversion  may  he  all  deception,  as  magnifying  the 
grace  of  God  ?  and  to  shew  them  to  the  world,  whose  lives, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  concluding  days  or  hours,  have 
been  ‘  remarkably  profligate,’  or,  at  the  best,  irreligious,  beam¬ 
ing  with  the  effulgence  of  heaven,  and  crowned  with  the  glory 
of  martyrs  ?  Why  is  there  not  more  caution  on  the  part  of  good 
men  in  their  attentions  to  those  unhappy  persons  whom  they 
are  prompted,  we  believe,  from  the  best  motives,  to  visit  ? 

That  late  conversions  may  he  real ,  and  that  the  penitence  of 
malefactors  may  he  sincere ,  we  readily  admit.  —  With  God 
nothing  shall  be  impossible.  We  attribute  as  much  importance 
to  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  display  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  any  of  hose  persons 
on  whose  proceedings  we  are  animadverting,  can  assign  to 
them.  We  believe  that  “  Whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his 
sins  shall  have  mercy,”  and  that  “  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses 
from  all  sin.”  Besides  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
subject,  the  nature  of  the  case  will  support  the  affirmation  that 
late  conversion  may  be  real.  In  every  memorable  conversion, 
known  to  be  a  true  one,  in  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  lor  example, 
there  is  a  precise  period  when  the  mind,  enlightened  by  true  w  is- 
dom,  and  convinced  of  sin,  receives  new  principles  of  internal 
and  complete  renovation,  when  the  man  becomes  a  new  creature. 
The  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  undoubtedly  real  when  he 
entered  Damascus,  and  previous  to  his  introduction  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  faithful.  But  had  his  death  immediately  followed, 
would  they  have  believed  in  his  conversion  ?  would  they  have 
proclaimed  it?  The  Churches  of  Christ,  we  know,  glorified 
Godin  him,  but  not  before  his  conduct  furnished  the  most  une¬ 
quivocal  proof  of  his  being  a  new  man.  It  is  not  the  possibility  of 
a  late  conversion’s  being  a  real  conversion  which  we  dispute.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  affirmation  of  its  being  a  real  conversion, 
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rfMs,  is  the  only  practical  part  of  the  question.  The  evidence  of  a 
chauge  of  principle  is  the  sole  object  which  comes  under  our 
consideration  ;  and  with  respect  to  this,  there  is  neither  impro¬ 
priety,  nor  peril,  in  maintaining  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
confirmed  vicious  habits,  whose  professions  of  penitence  are 
made  at  the  close  of  life,  there  is  not  any  circumstance  which 
can  justify  a  positive  declaration  in  their  favour.  £  They  may 
be  true  penitents,  but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  ? 
How  can  we  conclude  that  they  are  dead  unto  sin,  unless  they 
be  spared  to  live  unto  righteousness  ?’  They  may  be  new  crea¬ 
tures,  but  how  shall  we  ascertain  that  they  are  so  in  the  absence 
of  “  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them  ?”  The  a  corrupt  tree”  may  have  been 
made  good,  but  how  shall  this  be  known  unless  it  bear  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  ?  But  what  “  fruits  meet  for  repentance”  can 
they  produce  ? — What  decisive  evidences  of  conversion  can  they 
give  whose  activity  has  ceased,  who  are  cut  off  from  the  world 
around  them,  who  are  not  exposed  to  temptations,  who,  op¬ 
pressed  with  disease,  are  stretched  on  beds  from  which  they 
shall  rise  no  more,  or  are  shut  up  in  gloomy  cells  from  which 
they  are  soon  to  be  led  forth  to  execution  ? 

Penitential  sorrows,  professions  of  faith,  resolutions,  and  vows, 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  reality  of  conversion  ;  nor  are  we 
allowed  to  infer  the  future  w  elfare  of  supposed  converts  from  any 
expressions  which  they  may  utter  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution. 
Who  lias  not  witnessed  apparent  conversions  in  which  the 
parties  have  appeared  to  feel  as  strongly,  to  deplore  their  past 
conduct  as  bitterly,  and  to  implore  mercy  as  fervently,  as  any 
of  those  criminals  whose  end  has  been  pronounced  happy  ? 
They  too,  had  they  died  ‘  when  the  hand  of  God  was  upon 
them,’  might  have  been  declared  sincere  converts  ;  but  they 
have  lived  to  furnish  the  most  decisive  and  painful  evidence 
that  their  “  goodness  was  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
dew  resuming,  on  the  removal  of  their  afflictions,  the  follies 
which  they  had  discarded,  and  practising  again  the  sins  which 
they  had  deplored ;  neglecting  the  salvation  which  they  ac¬ 
counted  so  precious  ;  and  violating  the  most  solemn  vows  and 
resolutions  :  the  latter  end  being  worse  than  the  beginning. 
These  are  the  persons  whose  relapses  and  transgressions  supply 
facts  important  in  their  aspect  on  the  case  of  converted  male¬ 
factors  ;  and  amply  sufficient  to  deter  every  judicious  Christian 
from  positive  decisions  on  their  state.  These  aw  ful  cases  are 
not  of  so  rare  occurrence  as  to  form  singular  exceptions, 
but  are  so  common,  compared  with  the  instances  of  radical 
amendment,  as  to  form,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  general  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experiment.  If,  then,  in  these  cases,  in  which  we 
are  furnished  with  the  grounds  of  competent  judgement,  decep- 
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tion  and  disappointment  are  so  common,  and  sincerity  and  sla 
bility  so  rare,  are  we  doing  well  to  pronounce,  in  cases  of  the 
same  nature  which  do  not  supply  the  means  or  judging,  a  deci¬ 
sion  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  practical  wisdom  ?  Confident  de¬ 
termination  must  he  wrong.  It  is  of  infinite  consequence  that 
the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  be  deeply  impressed  upon  our 
minds,  and  that  our  conduct  he  regulated  by  them.  They  as¬ 
sure  us  that  only  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  which  “  works  by  love 
and  purifies  the  heart,”  can  support  the  hope  of  heaven  ;  and 
they  demand,  as  the  evidence  of  such  a  principle,  the  subjection 
of  the  soul  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  practical  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Where  these  arc 
wanting,  it  is  presumptuous  to  assert  the  conversion  and  futyu'c 
state  of  any  man. 

The  instance  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  is  frequently 
adduced  as  parallel  to  the  cases  we  are  considering,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Davies  in  his  “  Brief  Account.”  But  there  is  no 
propriety  in  such  comparisons  or  references.  The  peculiarities 
of  that  case  should  never  be  forgotten.  Nothing  is  left  on  re¬ 
cord  concerning  that  malefactor  but  a  penitent  confession  of  his 
guilt,  and  his  humble  petition  to  the  Saviour  for  mercy.  Ilis 
is  an  ascertained  instance  of  conversion.  He  who  knows  what 
is  in  man,  declared  its  reality.  It  has  not,  therefore,  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  cases  on  which  it  is  brought  so  frequently  to  bear, 
and  affords  not  the  smallest  sanction  to  the  publication  of  4  Nar¬ 
ratives’  of  converted  malefactors,  whose  real  state  it  is  far  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  human  wisdom  to  ascertain. 

Far  he  it  from  us  to  censure  the  motives  which  lead  any  Chris¬ 
tians  to  visit  the  chambers  of  the  afflicted,  or  the  cells  of  cri¬ 
minals  :  we  rather  applaud  their  compassionate  spirit  and  their 
merciful  designs.  But  judgement  and  discretion  are  of  so  great 
importance  to  right  conduct,  in  conversing  with  the  ignorant, 
the  irreligious,  and  the  vicious  in  extreme  circumstances,  that 
we  must  strongly  recommend  them  to  pious  persons  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  especially  to  those  who  may  be  called  to  attend  un¬ 
happy  convicts.  Their  labour  of  love  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
best  discharged,  in  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  minds  of  sinners 
to  a  proper  conception  of  their  danger,  and  to  a  deep  and  pe¬ 
nitent  sense  of  their  offences,  representing  the  Divine  grace 
through  a  Saviour  in  its  inseparable  connexion  with  unfeigned 
repentance  :  and,  after  using  every  effort,  and  w  ith  every  hope¬ 
ful  consequence,  leaving  ‘  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  that  mercy 
against  which  he  has  been  sinning  through  a  whole  life,’  and 
which  may,  in  its  sovereign  exercise,  receive  even  the  chiel  of 
sinners. 
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Art.  II. — Orlando  in  Roncesvalles,  a  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  By 
J.  H.  Merivale,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xx.  136.  Price  8s.  6d.  London, 
Murray,  1814. 

•jrms  is  a  very  elegant  and  spirited  production.  It  combines 
the  merits  of  a  faithful  translation  with  the  freedom  and  in¬ 
terest  of  an  original  poem.  The  ground- work  is  furnished  by 
the  ‘  Morgante  Maggiore’  of  Luigi  Pulci,  the  earliest  of  those 
Italian  romances  which  are  esteemed  classical,  but  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  so  strange  a  cast  and  of  so  heterogeneous  materials, 
that  to  the  present  moment  it  remains  undecided,  whether  it 
was  intended  as  a  burlesque  or  as  a  serious  poem.  Undertaken  at 
the  instigation  and  for  the  amusement  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ‘  it 
was  probably  composed  (Mr.  Merivale  suggests)  canto  by  canto, 
without  regular  plan  or  foresight,  to  be  read  or  recited  by  the 
author  himself  at  the  table  of  his  patron  for  the  amusement  of 
his  company.’  Such  a  production  is  highly  curious,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  poetical  merits,  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  manners  at  that  illustrious  period,  when  the  few  bright 
and  solitary  luminaries  which  had  cheered  with  a  prophetic 
lustre  the  darkness  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
faded  before  the  morning  splendours  of  a  new  era ;  when  the 
progress  of  the  human  intellect  from  Gothic  barbarism,  began 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  definite  improvement,  and  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  new'  language  attending  the  revival  of  literature, 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  created  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  first 
efforts  of  aw  akened  genius.  In  no  point  of  view  are  the  works 
of  the  poet  more  interesting,  than  as  forming  the  most  faithful 
and  lively  records  of  national  character  and  of  the  manners  oi 
the  age.  From  the  page  of  the  historian  we  may  learn  what 
men  have  done  and  dared  ;  but  to  know  what  those  men  were, 
to  be  able  to  inspect  their  features,  as  well  as  to  read  their  ac¬ 
tions,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  wild  effusions  of  the  Bard, 
the  Minstrel,  or  the  Troubadour  ;  of  men  w  hose  only  object  / 
was  to  solace  themselves  with  the  expression  of  their  own  feel¬ 
ings,  or  to  acquire  a  name  or  a  maintenance  by  awakening  the 
passions  and  amusing  the  imaginations  of  their  contemporaries. 
Poetry  is  alike  the  growth  of  all  ages,  and  its  object  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same,  how  rude  soever  the  composition.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  supply  no  factitious  w  ant,  no  artificial  appetite,  but 
a  natural  and  universal  craving,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  which 
all  minds  of  active  energy  discover  for  a  something  to  relieve 
the  dulness  of  daily  experience,  and  infuse  a  freshness  into  the 
sensations  of  life,  by  stimulating  the  imagination  to  a  sense  ot 
indefinite  beauty,  wonder,  or  grandeur,  investing  the  objects 
of  fancy,  or  for  a  while  seeming  to  re^t  on  the  daylight  objects 
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of  hope  uiul  enthusiasm.  In  the  medium  employed  for  this 
purpose,  we  may  perceive  the  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivation  which  prevailed  at  the  period;  what  objects  were 
then  familiarized  with  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  and 
what  degree  of  art  was  requisite  to  produce  their  pleasurable 
excitement.  The  amusements  of  a  nation  discover  the  turn  of 
its  serious  habits  :  its  waking  thoughts  may  be  gathered  from 
its  dreams.  And  what  is  poetry  but  that  fair  intellectual  dream 
which,  though  it  may  seem  to  he  an  external  thing,  is,  in  reality, 
the  natural  play  and  reaction  of  the  faculties,  and  but  for  which 
the  intervals  of  suspended  pursuit  and  exertion  were  blank  and 
cheerless. — The  character  of  the  poet,  then,  is  essentially  that 
of  the  age  which  gives  him  birth,  whose  softened  likeness  he  in 
his  turn  transmits  to  other  generations,  thus  perpetuating,  or 
rather  reproducing  in  the  minds  of  others  his  native  senti¬ 
ments  and  feelings.- — In  the  productions  of  those  illustrious 
Italians,  whose  genius  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  literature,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  features  of  the  twi¬ 
light  times  in  which  they  lived  ;  when  superstition  and  scep¬ 
ticism  were  often  so  strangely  blended,  even  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual, — the  dreams  of  chivalry,  with  the  notions  of  a  half- 
learned  philosophy,  and  with  the  early  associations  of  error 
the  indistinct  apprehensions  of  the  truth.  The  progress  of  ci¬ 
vilization  had  attained  a  point  analogous  to  the  period  at  which 
the  imagination  often  attains  its  manhood,  while  reason,  not 
yet  developed,  begins  to  throw  offithe  restraints  of  early  preju¬ 
dice  and  instinctive  belief,  without  having  as  yet  acquired 
strength  or  light  enough  to  guide  itself  with  certainty.  The 
noon  of  fancy  is  but  the  day-break  of  knowledge.  Between 
Dante  and  Bacon  how  long  though  bright  was  the  interval ! 

But  how  curious  and  interesting  soever  works  of  this  class 
may  be  in  the  original  as  illustrating  the  history  of  language 
and  that  of  mind,  and  how  worthy  soever  of  their  fame,  there 
are  but  fewr,  indeed,  even  of  the  best,  that  wiTl  repay  the  toil 
or  survive  the  ordeal  of  translation.  The  long  and  garrulous 
tales  of  romance  might  amuse  the  puerility  of  those  ages,  when 
all  who  were  not  idle,  were  but  indolently  busy,  and  busied 
with  trifles.  But  minds  accustomed  to  objects  of  real  interest, 
can  only  consent  to  lend  themselves  to  the  illusive  interest  of 
obsolete  fiction,  so  long  as  the  charm  of  genius  is  upheld.  The 
sense  of  weariness  inevitably  issues  in  disgust. 

We  are  disposed  on  this  account  highly  to  commend  Mr.  Me- 
rivale’s  taste  and  judgment,  as  displayed  in  the  work  before  us. 
On  the  site  of  Pulci’s  vast  and  disorderly  ruin,  he  has  erected 
a  homogeneous  and  classical  structure,  preserving  such  ma¬ 
terials  only  as  seemed  to  accord  with  modern  taste,  yet  without 
destroying  the  essential  character  of  the  original  building.  In- 
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stead  of  a  tedious  translation,  he  has  presented  us  with  a  plea¬ 
sing  poem,  founded  on  one  ot  the  most  romantic  and  popular 
fictions  of  chivalrous  history.  Most  ol  our  readers,  we  pie- 
sume,  are  acquainted  with  the  renowned  names  ol  Charle¬ 
magne,  of  Orlando,  the  first  ol  the  far-famed  Paladins  of 
France,  and  the  favourite  hero  of  romance,  and  of  I  urpin  the 
archiepiscopal  chronicler,  on  whose  supposed  authority  rests  all 
the  legendary  lore  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  songs 
of  minstrels,  and  the  tales  of  historians  ot  those  days  of  yore. 
They  have  at  least  heard  ot  the  fatal  name  of  Roncesvalles,  as 
recorded  in  many  a  plaintive  ditty,  where  the  flower  ot  Chi  is- 
tian  chivalry  fell  a  victim  to  treachery  and  Moorish  vengeance, 

(  an  occurrence,  (Mr.  Merivale  observes,)  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  barrenness  of  the  dry  historical  record,  will  ever  ie- 
main  associated  with  all  grand  and  pathetic  images  ;  for 

*  Sad  and  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Roncesvalles,  fight* - 

If  they  have  not,  wre  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Merivale 
himself  would  invite  them  to  proceed;  but  if  they  are  willing  to 
be  initiated  into  the  history  ot  the  heroic  Roland,  the  gentle 
Olivier,  and  the  other  knights  of  that  illustrious  time,  as  they 
have  already  been  familiarized  with  the  Mannions,  the  Cran- 
stouns,  and  all  the  uncouth  clans  of  the  Scottish  border,  we  think 
we  can  promise  them  at  least  equal  edification.  ^  Mr.  Meiivale 
has  not  certainly  the  free  and  vivid  pencil  of  Walter  Scott ;  nor 
would  the  restricted  and  stately  elegance  of  the  Italian  scnool 
have  comported  with  the  bold  and  abrupt  style  of  the  Northern 
Minstrel.  There  are,  indeed,  between  the  two  styles,  no  points 
of  fair  comparison.  The  style  of  Mr.  Merivale  s  poem,  the 
structure  of  the  stanza,  and  the  general  character  ot  the  com¬ 
position,  are  all  strictly  Italian,  but  we  think  it  but  justice  to 
say,  he  has  retained  little  ot  the  stiffness,  and  has  preserved 

much  of  the  beauty  of  his  model. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  departure  of  Orlando  for  Ronces- 

Talles  from  his  castle  of  Clermont  in  Viennois. 

*  The  banner  waved  on  Clermont’s  highest  tower; 

Forth  rode  the  Count  in  glittering  armour  clad: 

But  Aldabelle  bewail  d  the  luckless  hour, 

Alone,  amidst  the  pornp  of  triumph,  sad  s 
From  her  fair  eyes  fast  fell  the  pearly  shower,— 

Ah  tears  ill  timed,  when  all  things  else  were  glad! 

The  soul  born  pride  of  female  courage  slept;  ^ 

Anglante’s  spouse,  the  Rose  of  Clermont,  wept. 

The  ffentle  Aldabelle  attempts,  but  in  vain,  by  her  tears 
and  her  ominous  warnings,  to  dissuade  her  Lord  from  the 
Vox..  II.  N.  S.  T 
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adventure  to  which  lie  is  summoned  by  bis  sovereign’* 
mandate. 

4  From  his  dark  brow  he  dash’d  one  manly  tear, 

Omen  of  ill  I — then  cried,  “  On,  soldiers,  on  !— 

Long  is  our  journey,  and  the  day  far  gone.”  ' 

c  Five  days  they  journey  on, — 

— c  And,  on  the  sixth  fair  evening  view 
The  sun  clad  Pyrenean’s  spiry  peak, 

Like  some  proud  banner  tinged  with  golden  hue  — 

when  they  fall  in  with  some  of  the  Paladins  proceeding  also  to 
the  pass  of  Ronccsvalles,  where  Marsilius,  the  Moorish  king  of 
Saragossa,  is  to  cede  to  the  Christian  Emperor,  as  the  price  of 
peace,  the  Marca  Hispanica,  the  country  extending  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro;  while  Charlemagne  himself  ‘  at  Fon- 
tarabia  on  the  Gascon  seas,’  awaits  the  accomplishment  of  the 
transaction.  Among  the  rest,  the  gentle  Baldwin,  Orlando’s 
favourite  page,  but  yet  untried  in  light,  excites  the  attention 
and  draws  forth  the  banter  of  the  knights,  by  the  splendour  of 
an  embroidered  vestment  which  it  appears  was  given  him  be¬ 
fore  his  departure,  by  his  father  Ganellon,  and  which  he  parti¬ 
cularly  enjoined  him  to  wear.  The  £  ingenuous  youth’  promptly 
offers  to  lay  it  aside,  as  not  befitting  a  knight  of  worth  un¬ 
tried  :  but, 

*  Orlando  strain’d  the  warrior  to  his  breast — 
il  No,  wear  it  still — there^s  none  can  grace  it  more ; 

And,  be  it  freely,  noble  friend,  confest, 

I  never  felt  so  true  a  joy  before, 

As  now,  that  in  thy  welcome  sight  I  see 
The  surest  pledge  of  Gano’s  loyalty. 

<c  For  ever  be  ungenerous  doubt,”  he  cried, 

“  Offspring  of  idle  fancy,  cast  away! 

Now,  rUdabelle,  resume  thy  wonted  pride  : 

Suspicion  is  a  guest  that  shuns  the  day.” 

A  deeper  blush  the  cheek  of  Baldwin  dyed — 
ie  Suspicion  !  -did  my  noble  patron  say  ? 

Now,  so  sit  honour  on  my  virgin  sword, 

As  spotless  is  the  faith  of  Poictiers’  lord.” 

<  So  spake/ the  son,  unknowing  yet  the  cause 
That  stain  d  with  doubt  Maganza’s  perjured  name : 

And  who  so  strange  to  nature’s  holiest  laws 
But  loves  the  champion  of  a  parent’s  fame  ? 

Orlando  mark’d  his  warmth  with  just  applause. 

“  My  vali.mt  Baldwin !  on  my  head  the  blame, 

Whose  heedless  words  have  hurt  a  soul  like  thine : 

Henceforth,  thy  father’s  honour  shall  be  mine.” 
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*  Now  must  we  leave  the  Paladins  awhile. 

And  ye,  who  kindly  listen  to  my  lay. 

Think  they  have  reach’d  the  destined  vale,  where  smile 
Soft  meadows  in  perennial  verdure  gay, 

And,  every  side  surrounding,  pile  o’er  pile 
Rise  the  gigantic  hills,  and  seem  to  say, 

Here  are  we  fixt  by  Heaven’s  creating  hand 
The  everlasting  guardians  of  the  land.’  pp.  15,  16. 

The  second  canto  introduces  us  to  no  less  awful  a  personage 
than  Malagigi,  or  Maugis,  the  cousin  of  Rinaldo,  who,  from 
his  well  -known  skill  in  magic,  had  proclaimed  the  offered  peace 
of  Marsilius  to  be  4  with  treason  fraught,’  and  had  predicted 
the  disasters  which  ensue.  In  stern  and  sullen  despite  on  beiifg 
thus  unheeded,  he  repairs  to  the  castle  of  Montalban,  where 

4  Down  in  the  infernal  cavern's  deepest  place 

His  mansion  holds  a  spirit  wise  and  strong 

And  terrible  ;  of  his  abandon’d  race 

Moves  none  more  black  those  dismal  courts  among  : 

Yet  over  him,  by  Heaven  s  eternal  grace, 

The  more  to  humble  that  rebellious  throng, 

Have  magic  charms  permitted  power  to  quell 
His  savage  force  with  adamantine  spell.’ 

‘  Him  Malagigi  summon’d;  by  his  voice 
Compell’d,  the  daemon  rose.’ 

The  whole  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  pretty  closely  taken 
from  the  4  Morgante.’  Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  how 
leading  an  article  of  popular  belief  in  the  middle  ages,  was  that 
which  respected  demoniacal  agency,  and  its  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  magic.  Some  of  the  most  singular  stanzas  in 
Pulci’s  poem,  as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  are  those  in  which  the  demons  are  made  to  talk  school 
divinity  and  logic  lik  good  Catholics,  as  if  they  were  slyly  meant 
as  masked  personifications  of  the  reverend  Fathers  ol  the 
Holy  Church  It  was  doubtless  from  this  source,  that  Milton 
drew  the  idea  of  representing  the  fallen  spirits  in  Pandemonium, 
as  sitting 

4  Apart — —on  a  hill  retired 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason’d  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 

Fix  d  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.’ 

Mr.  M.  we  find,  has  remarked  the  singular  coincidence  in 
his  notes. 

After  a  theological  exposition  of  the  limited  nature  ol  a  spi¬ 
rit’s  ken,  as  embracing  the  past  and  the  present  only, 

4  But  eye 

Of  creature  never  pierced  futurity.’ 

T  2 
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the  obedient  demon  proceeds  to  inform  the  enchanter,  of  Ga- 
nellon’s  treasonable  confederacy  with  Saragossa’s  monarch,  be¬ 
tween  w  hom  the  plan  had  been  formed  for  the  destruction  ot  the 
Paladins, 

4  A  work  so  full  of  monstrous  villany, 

That,  heard  in  hell,  the  whole  infernal  band 
Raised  one  loud  shout,  re-echoing  to  the  sky’ — 

They  secretly  agreed  that  Baldwin,  Ganellon’s  son,  secured 
in  the  royal  surcoat  of  the  Saracen,  should  be  made  the  inno¬ 
cent  guide  of  his  master,  and  of  Clermont’s  chivalry,  into  the 
fatal  snare.  On  learning  this,  Malagigi,  in  bitter  anguish  and 
despair,  reverts  to  the  absence  of  his  cousin  Rinaldo,  whose  won¬ 
drous  arm  might,  perhaps,  turn  the  opposing  scale. 

4  Then  thus  to  Astaroth, — 4{  Say,  daemon,  where 
Lingers  my  cousin  in  this  mortal  vale  ?” 

Kastward  he  turn’d  those  eyes  that  through  mid  air 
Ten  thousand  leagues  can  swift  as  lightning  sail. 

44  I  see  him  now  beneath  the  sultry  skies 
Where  Pharaoh’s  everlasting  temples  rise.” 

4  Then  Malagigi  gave  his  last  command, — 

That  in  three  days  the  daemon  should  convey 
Montalban’s  knight  from  Egypt’s  burning  sand 
To  Roncesvalles,  through  the  aerial  way. 

“  Henceforth  be  free  from  spell  of  mortal  band, 

As  thou  shalt  this  my  last  behest  obey  1”  ’ 

Such  journeys  as  these  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those 
days  ;  uor  was  the  command,  therefore,  however  it  may  startle 
the  unlearned  reader,  at  all  unreasonably  severe  upon  the  de¬ 
mon’s  ingenuity.  We  must  give  the  succeeding  stanzas  for  the 
sake  of  their  admirable  beauty. 

4  Montalban’s  towers  and  silent  streams  and  glades 
Sleep  in  the  quiet  moonshine,  when  from  far 
Borne  through  mid  heaven  attend  the  courser  shades 
Self-harness’d  to  their  visionary  car. 

(i  To  Charlemain,  ere  yet  the  moonbeam  fades. 

Lost  in  the  brightness  of  Aurora’s  star, 

Bear  me,  my  steeds,  in  silence  through  the  sky  : 

Yet  may  vve  change  Orlando’s  destiny !” 

4  He  wrho  from  dull  repose  short  hours  can  steal, 

Alone  to  wander  mid  the  calm  serene 
Of  k  fair  summer’s  midnight,  and  can  feel 
His  soul  accordant  to  that  solemn  scene, 

May  think  how  joyful,  swift  as  thought,  to  wheel 
From  fleecy  cloud  to  cloud,  wdiile  all  between 
Is  one  pure  flood  of  light,  and  dim  and  slow 
Rolls  the  wide  world  of  vapour  far  below. 
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«  And  now  o’er  Roncesvalles’  fatal  plain 
Hovering,  the  wise  enchanter  bids  descend 
Ilis  coursers,  and  awhile  their  speed  restrain  : 

Now  far  o’er  hill  and  vale  his  eyes  extend, 

Beyond  ungifted  vision’s  furthest  strain; 

And,  miles  and  miles  around,  space  without  end, 

Where’er  the  moonbeams  fell,  their  sparkling  light 
Glanced  back  from  groves  of  steel,  and  scared  the  peaceful 
night. 

‘  Yet  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  air ;  nor  sound 
Of  clashing  arms,  nor  shout  of  revelry, 

Nor  squadrons  trampling  o’er  the  hollow  ground 
Give  signal  of  the  Moorish  chivalry. 

Twice  more  the  sun  must  walk  his  daily  round 
And  bathe  his  forehead  in  the  Gascon  sea, 

Ere  yet  the  tallest  Pagan  spear  shall  show 

Its  glittering  point  to  the  devoted  foe.’  pp«  37,  38. 

‘  Who  wakes  in  Roncesvalles  The  gentle,  the  unhappy 
Olivier  alone  is  descried  by  the  enchanter  in  his  flight,  standing  in 
gloomy  mood  on  the  brow  ol  a  precipice.  I  o  him,  breaking 
suddenly  and  unknown  upon  him,  he  conveys  the  mysterious  in¬ 
formation  of  the  imminent  danger. 

<  “Go,  wake  yon  eagle!  for  the  aspiring  flame 
Already  mounts,  and  fires  his  royal  nest : 

Treason  hath  writ  in  blood  Orlando’s  name, 

And  Hell  is  busy  with  the  coming  feast. — 

Go,  wake  yon  eagle  !  for  the  toils  are  spread, 

And  the  proud  fowler  marks  him  for  the  dead.” 

<  This  said,  he  sprang  into  his  car,  and  high 
Soar’d  in  an  instant  out  of  mortal  sight.’— 

The  Paladin,  as  soon  as  he  recovers  from  the  trance  of  sur¬ 
prise  produced  by  so  strange  and  alarming  a  visit,  rouses  Or¬ 
lando  Irom  his  slumbers  with  the  cry  ol  Fo  Anns,— -and  in¬ 
forms  him  of  the  toils  which  treason  has  spread.  W  ith  speed 
they  climb  the  highest  ground,  but 

<  Above,  below,  around,  on  every  side, 

They  cast  their  eager  and  inquiring  eyes ; 

But  void  and  waste  extend  the  mountains  wide, 

And  void  and  waste  the  silent  valley  lies, 

As  at  the  hour  when  the  Creator  cried 
“  Be  spread,  ye  valleys !  and,  ye  mountains,  rise  !” — 

“  Oh  Oliver  !  what  vision,  wild  and  vain, 

My  friend,  my  brother!  hath  disturb’d  thy  brain?” 

‘  Another  day,  another  night  are  o’er, 

And  Oliver  his  watch  tower  mounts  again  : 

The  hills  are  void  and  silent  as  before. 

And  void  and  silent  as  before,  the  plain. 
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He  warns  Orlando  of  his  fate  once  more, 

And  once  ;fgain  he  finds  his  warning  vain  ; 

Then  solitary  and  dejected  strays 

Till  the  third  day-star  o’er  the  mountains  plays. 

*  Above,  below,  around,  on  every  side, 

He  turns  his  eyes  ;  and  sees  reflected  shine 
The  beaming  light  from  war’s  advancing  tide; 

Sees  o'er  the  hills  the  interminable  line 
Of  steel  clad  squadrons  wind  in  martial  pride. 

Seeming  in  one  bright  girdle  to  confine 
All  that  devoted  vale,  the  closing  stage, 

To  many  a  knight,  of  earth’s  loved  pilgrimage.’  pp.  40,  41. 

The  oration  of  Orlando  to  his  little  band  of  brothers,  and 
which  ‘  forms  but  a  part  (Mr.  Merivale  tells  us)  of  that  which 
is  assigned  to  him  by  Pulci,’  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  hero 
of  olu  romance. 

Toe  third  canto  is  occupied  'with  the  fearful  and  prodigious 
combat  between  this  handful  of  Christian  heroes,  as  the  faith 
of  those  times  regarded  them,  and  the  whole  Moorish  host. 
The  reader  must  be  ir  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to 
which  are  to  be  referred  the  events  and  the  sentiments  with 
which  they  inspire  the  historian.  The  Christian  Church  was 
then,  in  i  literal  sense,  a  Cnurch  militant  ;  its  heroes  were  those 
who  drew  the  forbidden  sword  of  outward  violence  ;  its  most  as¬ 
sured  and  revered  martyrs,  those  v>ho  fell  by  Paynim  bauds  in 
the  field  of  murder.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
hero  acquires  additional  interest  as  the  devoted  p  ttriot,  the 
victim  of  treachery.  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in 
this  canto,  is  tii  t  of  Orlando’s  charging  you  g  Baldwin  with 
being  privy  to  the  treachery  of  his  father,  the  truth  of  which 
he  learns  from  a  fallen  captive  whose  life  lie  has  spared. 

il  What!  treason  in  my  camp  !  among  my  friends — 

My  noble  generous  friends!”  he  shuddering  cried — 

<£  Yes  look  where  now  his  onward  course  he  bends, 

That  friend,  to  i  oictiers’  bloody  race  allied ! 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  his  gorgeous  vest,  where  blends 
The  sun  bright  gold  with  empire’s  purple  pride  ? 

That  to  the  traitor  sire  Marsilius  gave, 

Alone,  of  all  thy  host,  the  traitor  son  to  save  l’’ 9 

He  meets  with  Baldwin  who,  unsuspecting 

‘  Courts  Danger,  like  a  new  and  blushing  bride, 

And  wonders  why  his  eager  suit  she  flies.’ 

“  I  seek  to  day  among  ti  e  brave  to  die, 

And  many  a  warrior  by  m\  lance  lies  slain  : 

But  none  against  this  arm  their  force  will  try, 
l  call,  I  threaten,  to  the  fight  in  vain!” 
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«  False  boy  !”  return'd  the  chief,  “  no  more  they’ll  fly, 

Lay  but  that  gaudy  garment  on  the  plain, — 

Which  to  thy  traitor  sire  Marsilius  gave, 

For  which  that  traitor  sold  his  son  a  slave  1” 

“  If  on  this  day,”  the  unhappy  youth  replied, 
il  Thee  and  thy  friends  my  father  has  betray’d, 

And  I  am  curst  to  live,  this  hand  shall  guide 
Keen  to  his  heart  the  parrici  al  blade  ; 

But  I,  Orlando  !'* — thus  in  tears  he  cried, 

“  Was  never,  never,  for  a  traitor  made, 

Unless  I’ve  earn’d  the  name  in  following  thee 
With  true,  with  perfect  lo  e,  o’er  land  and  sea. 

44  Now  to  the  conflict  I  return  once  more; 

The  traitor’s  name  I  shall  not  carry  long.” 

That  fraudful,  fatal  vest  away  he  tore, 

And  said  “  My  love  to  thee  was  firm  and  strong! 

This  heart  no  guile,  this  breast  no  treason  bore; 

Indeed,  Orlando,  thou  hast  done  me  wrong  !  ’ — 

Then  burst  away —  I  he  hero  mark  d  his  air 

With  altering  heart,  that  droop'd  at  his  despair.’  pp.63,61<. 

We  must  give  the  stanzas  which  declare  his  fate. 

4  Orlando  rous’d  by  war’s  re-echoing  cries 

Hastes  to  the  charge  ;  back  fall  the  squadrons  round : 

And  see  where  hapless  Baldwin  gasping  lies, 

Pierced  to  the  heart  by  no  dishonest  wound  ! 

4<  I  am  no  traitor  now  !  ’  he  faintly  cries, 

Then  sinks  a  stiffen  d  corse  upon  the  ground — 

With  bleeding  soul  Orlando  saw  him  die. 

44  Thy  fate  is  seal’d;  .he  unhappy  cause  am  I!” 

4  There  is  a  time  for  woe, — a  peaceful  hour, 

When  the  sore-wounded  heart  may  seek  relief 
For  ills,  past  cure  of  every  earthly  power. 

In  the  dissolving  luxury  of  grief : 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  uproots  the  bower, 

And  strews  the  vale  with  manv  a  wit  her’d  leaf, 

Joy  to  the  mourner ! — He  no  longer  hears 

In  that  rude  storm  his  sighs  nor  feels  his  starting  tears.’  p.  65. 

The  remaining  two  cantos  we  must  pass  by,  though  they 
contain  some  passages  of  beauty  not  inferior  to  those  which  we 
have  already  given.  In  the  fourth,  Astaroth  acquits  himself  of 
his  task  marvellously  to  our  satisfaction.  i 

The  following  passage,  imitated  from  Dante,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

4  ’Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  Desire  renews 
To  those  who  wander  o'er  the  pathless  main, 

Raising  unbidden  tears,  the  last  adieus 
Of  tender  friends  whom  Fancy  shapes  again  : 
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When  the  late  parted  pilgrim  who  pursues 
His  lonely  walk  o’er  some  unbounded  plain. 

If  sound  of  distant  bells  fall  on  his  ear, 

Seems  the  sad  knell  of  his  dcpaited  joys  to  hear. 

Lights,  numberless  as  by  some  fountain’s  side 
The  silly  swain  reposing  (at  the  hour 
When  beams  the  day-star  with  diminished  pride, 

When  the  sunn’d  bee  deserts  each  rifled  flower. 

And  yields  to  humming  gnats  the  populous  void,) 

Beholds  in  grassy  lawn,  or  leafy  bower, 

Or  orchard  plot,  of  glow-worms  emerald  bright. 

Flamed  in  the  front  of  that  ambrosial  night. 

Vain  fears,  the  impious  progeny  of  crirfie, 

Hold  no  alliance  with  a  scene  so  fair; 

Remembrance  claims  the  consecrated  time. 

And  Love  refin’d  from  every  selfish  care. 

Thus,  as  they  wheel  their  rapid  course  sublime 
Through  the  mid  realms  of  circumambient  air. 

In  spirit  they  have  reach’d  the  fatal  place, 

And  strain  their  brethren  in  a  last  embrace,’  pp.  82,  83. 

The  canto  c  neludes  with  an  apostrophe  to  later  times:  the 
allusion  is  singularly  happy,  from  the  coincidence  of  names  and 
of  place. 

*  Sleeps  Arthur  in  his  isle  of  Avalon  ? 

High-favour’d  Erin  sends  him  forth  once  more 
To  realize  the  dream  of  days  far  gone, 

The  wizard  strains  of  old  Caer-merddhyn’s  lore. 

Another  Rowland  brings  his  legions  on. 

The  happy  Rowland  of  an  English  shore; 

And  thunders  in  the  van  with  foot  of  flame 
Scotland’s  romantic  champion,  gallant  Graeme.* 

The  death  of  Olivier,  the  three  wondrous  blasts  which  Or¬ 
lando  at  length  put  forth  from  his  miraculous  horn,  by  the  last 
of  which  it  was  burst  in  two,  the  .confusion  of  the  self-con¬ 
demned  Ganelkui  at  the  sound,  and  his  horror  at  the  spectral 
appearance  of  his  son,  the  posthumous  visitation  of  the  en¬ 
chanter  to  Charlemagne,  whose  prophetic  rage  was  roused  by 
that  same  dread  blast  of  Clermont’s  horn,  4  to  speak  and 
breathe  its  last:’ — all  these  truly  romantic  and  picturesque  in¬ 
cidents,  and  the  miracles  attending  the  death  of  Orlando,  which 
are  in  true  chivalrous  and  right  Catholic  taste,  we  must  he  con¬ 
tent  thus  briefly  to  refer  to.  They  are  devoutly  translated 
from  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and  therefore  rest  on  undoubted 
authority.  The  pathos,  however,  of  the  catastrophe  is  neces¬ 
sarily  weakened,  not  to  say  destroyed,  by  the  puerile  improba¬ 
bility  of  the  legendary  fiction.  The  dignity  of  the  hero  is  sa¬ 
crificed  to  the  mummery  of  canonization.  Nothing  can  be 
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amove  ridiculous  in  fiction,  or  more  pitiable  in  grave  narration* 
than  a  Roman  Catholic  saint.  We  should  as  soon  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  sympathize  with  a  Gothic  monument,  or  to  melt  into 
tears  over  a  worm  eaten  relic  of  antiquity.  The  pageantry  of 
death  only  serves,  in  poetry,  as  in  reality,  to  conceal  the  object  ; 
the  pomp  of  circumstance  which  is  introduced  to  conceal  the 
nakedness  of  the  simple  fact,  effectually  quenches  the  feelings, 
and  destroys  the  interest.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Merivale  :  lie 
has  given  us,  what  we  think  most  of  our  readers  would  have 
wished  him  to  give,  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  old  romance. 
Orlando  dies  a  la  romanesque ,  a  death  full  as  noble  as  any 
which  Homer  or  Virgil  has  immortalized  ;  and  as  poetical  as 
we  believe  the  death  of  a  hero  can  be  made.  It  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  which  can  render  death  sublime,  and  we  do  not 
look  for  much  of  either  Christianity  or  sublimity  in  a  romance  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  Mr.  Merivale’s 
performance.  As  a  poet,  there  is  little  but  the  polished  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  diction  and  the  smoothness  of  his  versification, 
which  it  was  allowed  him  to  display.  These,  however,  with 
that  accurate  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  that 
discriminative  taste,  which  enable  a  translator  to  transfuse  the 
living  ideas,  instead  of  copying  the  mere  form  of  expression,  he 
appears  in  an  eminent  degree  to  possess.  We  confidently  hope 
that  he  will  be  induced  to  give  us  other  specimens  of  Italian 
genius  in  this  intelligible  and  interesting  form.  There  are 
many  poets  of  that  illustrious  era,  Dante  himself  not  excepted, 
whose  works,  if  reduced  like  the  books  of  the  Sybil  to  one  third 
of  their  present  bulk,  would  be  increased  to  tenfold  value  :  they 
would  then  come  forth  from  the  Medean  process  of  translation 
in  all  the  freshness  of  renovated  youth. 
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V 

^/JORE  than  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was 
originally  publislved.  Recently  it  had  become  very  scarce; 
and  as  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  talent  and 
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research,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  Mr.  Atmore 
(who  is,  we  believe,  a  respectable  minister  among;  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists)  undertook  the  task  of  its  republication.  He 
informs  us  that  he  has  wholly  omitted  Dr.  Chandler’s  ori¬ 
ginal  preface,  which  was.  in  a  great  measure,  occupied  by  a 
personal  controversy  ;  and  also  all  the  marginal  notes  which 
were  of  a  controversial  nature  :  and,  as  this  edition  was  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  common  readers,  he  has  left  out  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  sentences  which  the  Author  had  sectored 
throughout  the  work,  and  simply  retained  the  references  to  his 
authorities ,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned  reader.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  body  of  the  work,  he  has  *  neither  altered  the  sense 
nor  the  langu  ige  ’ 

This  history  is  divided  into  four  hooks,  and  each  of  these  into 
several  sections.  The  first  book  relates  to  persecutions  among 
the  Heathens  ;  the  second,  to  persecutions  under  the  Christian 
emperors;  the  third,  to  persecutions  under  the  Papacy,  and 
particularly  the  Inquisition  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  persecutions 
among  Protestants.  These  four  hooks  are  followed  >y  a 
*  Conclusion,’  in  seven  sections,  in  which  the  reader  is  ught 
that  4  the  Clergy  are  the  great  promoters  of  persecution 
that  4  pride,  ambition,  and  covetousness,  are  the  grand  sources 
of  persecution  ;’  that  4  the  decrees  of  councils  and  syno  Is  are 
of  no  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ;’  that  4  the  imposing  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  human  creeds  is  unreasonable  and  pernicious 
that  men  are  4  not  to  trouble  the  Christian  church  with  meta¬ 
physical  subtleties  and  abstruse  questions,  that  minister  to  qua- 
relling  and  strife  ;  nor  4  to  pronounce  censures,  judgements,  and 
anathemas,  upon  such  as  may  differ  from  us  in  speculative 
truths. 

From  what  we  have  already  produced,  it  is  strikingly  evident 
that  Dr.  Chandler  has  written  under  very  strong  preposses¬ 
sions ;  ann  from  a  farther  examination  of  his  work,  it  appears, 
at  least  to  us,  that  his  prepossessions  are  not  confined  to  the 
subject  already  mentioned,  but  that  they  extend  also  to  what  is 
usually  denominated  4  orthodoxy,’  in  point  of  doctrinal  senti¬ 
ment  ;  or,  as  he  would  term  it,  in  reference  to  speculative 
truths!  Those  persons  who  may  read  his  44  History  of  Perse¬ 
cution,’'  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  this  circumstance, 
for  an  author  who  writes  under  the  influence  of  a  mind  so 
powerfully  biassed,  is  liable  to  deviate  widely  from  the 
straight  and  uniform  tenor  of  an  impartial  historian.  Dr.  C.  has 
written,  it  must  always  be  recollected,  with  a  positive  and 
plainly  avowed  object.  lie  never  loses  sight  of  that  object  for 
a  single  moment ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  draws,  from  the  general 
repository  of  historical  knowledge,  any  facts  which  do  not  tend 
considerably  to  further  his  purpose,  it  is  by  accident,  and  cer- 
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tainly  not  by  design.  This,  in  our  estimation,  greatly  detracts 
from  the  respectability  and  utility  of  his  performance  ;  and  pre¬ 
vents  our  giving  it  that  recommend  ition  which  would  otherwise 
be  due  to  the  talents  and  investigation  of  Dr.  Chandler. 

We  nave  said  that,  in  the  first  book,  he  speaks  of  persecu¬ 
tions  among  the  Heathens.  Here  he  informs  us  that  Socrates 
was  persecuted  4  on  the  account  ot  his  religion that  Anaxa¬ 
goras  was  accused  of  impiety  for  affirming,  that  4  the  sun  was 
a  globe  of  red-hot  iron  that  4  Stilpo  was  banished  from  his 
country  because  he  denied  4  Minerva  to  be  a  god,  allowing  her 
only  to  be  a  goddess  that  Protagoras  fled  from  his  coun¬ 
try  to  escape  the  punishment  of  death,  because  he  had  4  written 
something  about  the  gods  that  differed  from  the  orthodox  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Athenians  that  there  was  a  bloody  and  destruc¬ 
tive  theological  battle  in  Egypt  between  those  who  worshipped 
dogs  and  ate  fishes,  and  those  who  worshipped  fishes  and  ate 
dogs  ;  and  so  on.  To  us  this  mode  oi  treating  the  subject  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  most  egregiously  (rifling,  unworthy  ot  a  man  of 
either  piety  or  learning,  and  quite  incongruous  with  its  pain¬ 
ful  importance.  To  have  rendered  this  early  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  complete,  the  Doctor  should  have  descanted  upon  the  per¬ 
secuting  spirit  which  excluded  the  Antediluvians  from  the 
ark,  and  which  led  the  barbarous  Moses  to  repel  the  Canaanites 
from  their  land  to  make  room  for  a  tribe  of  ignorant,  bigoted 
Jews. 

After  having  descanted  at  sufficient  length  upon  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Heathens  by  Heathens,  he  devotes  a  few  pages  to 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  persecutions  ol  Christians.  And 
this  seems  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  Author’s  candour  ;  for  he 
says,  4  From  these  accounts  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
Christian  world  alone  is  not  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
persecution  on  the  score  of  religion?  He  also  tells  us  here, 
(though  to  our  narrow  comprehension  it  seems  a  little  to  clash 
with  the  position  in  the  first  section  of  his4  Conclusion,  that  the 
4  clergy  are  the  great  promoters  of  persecution,)’  that  as  the 
truth  ot  history  obliges  him  to  compliment  the  laity  with  the 
honour  of  this  excellent  invention  [of  persecution]  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  propagation  of  religion  ;  and  as  its  continuance  in  the 
world  to  this  day  is  owing  to  the  protection  and  authority  oi 
their  laws,  and  to  certain  political  ends  and  purposes  they  have 
to  serve  thereby ;  the  loading  the  priesthood  only  or  princi¬ 
pally,  with  the  infamy  and  guilt  of  it,  is  a  mean  and  ground¬ 
less  scandal .’ 

It  is  m  opinion  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  that 
within  three  hundred  years  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  the 
Church  suffered  ten  most  grievous  persecutions  :  but,  as  every 
one  cannot  be  supposed  to  recollect  the  most  striking  wcum- 
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stances  of  those  persecutions,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
in  a  work  like  this,  more  than  ten  passes  would  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  history.  So  short,  however,  is  the  space  to 
which  our  Author  limits  this  interesting  part  of  his  inquiries *, 
and,  of  course,  he  presents  no  adequate  development  of  the 
occasions  of  those  persecutions,  nor  any  satisfactory  detail  of 
their  nature  and  consequences.  The  ninth  persecution,  that  un¬ 
der  Valerian,  for  example,  was  occasioned,  as  Eusebius  and  other 
ecclesiastical  historians  inform  us,  by  the  artful  insinuations  of 
an  Egyptian  sorcerer,  who  pretended  that  the  Christians  de¬ 
stroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  by  their  execrable  charms, 
‘  for  as  such  he  profanely  and  maliciously  represented  their 
special  power  over  the  Demons  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
expelling  and  silencing.’  In  reference  to  such  matters  as  these, 
it  is  possible  the  learned  Doctor's  silence  was  a  matter  of 
principle  ;  because  to  tell  of  the  power  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  over  demons,  is  to  tell  of  the  existence  of  demons,  and 
thus  to  touch  upon  one  of  those  c  speculative  truths,’  and  ‘  ab¬ 
struse  questions  that  minister  to  quarrelling  and  strife.’ 

When  a  Divine  by  profession  is  engaged  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  instead  of  seeing  him  phlegmatically  weighing  the 
comparative  activity  of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  the  nefarious 
employment  of  persecution,  or  the  relative  tendencies  of  religion 
and  philosophy  to  feed  the  flame,  we  should  prefer  finding  him 
deducing  some  general  observation  worthy  of  a  man  v\ho  philo¬ 
sophically  traces,  and  religiously  admits,  the  just  visitations  of 
Providence  upon  the  heads  of  persecutors.  In  this  respect,  a 
single  observation  of  JEvagrius^s  (an  historian  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  whom  we  do  not  very  much  admire)  accords  more  with 
our  own  feelings,  than  three-fourths  of  Dr.  Chandler  s  voh  ne. 
In  reply  to  Zosimus,  the  Ethnic,  who  railed  at  the  Christians, 
and  misrepresented  Constantine,  he  says,  in  a  spirited  digres¬ 
sion,  from  which  we  quote  only  a  small  part, 

‘  Let  us  see,  if  thou  art  inclined,  how  the  emperors  who  were 
ethnics  and  heathens,  maintainers  of  idolatry  and  paganism, 
and  persecutors  of  the  faithful,  and  how,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  adhered  to  the  Christian  faith,  ended  their  reign.  Was  not 
Caius  Julius  Caesar  slain  by  conspirators  ?  Did  not  soldiers 
with  naked  swords  dispatch  Caius,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius  ? 
Was  not  Nero  murdered  by  one  of  his  familiar  and  dear 
friends  ?  Had  not  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  the  like  end,  all 
of  whom  reigned  only  sixteen  months  ?  W  hat  shall  I  say  of 
Titus,  whom  Domitian  poisoned,  although  he  was  his  own  bro¬ 
ther  ?  What  of  Commodus,  whom  Narcissus  dispatched  out  of 
the  way  ?  What  of  Pertinax,  and  what  of  Julian,  but  that  they 
both  suffered  one  kind  of  death  ?  Did  not  Antonius,  the  son  of 
Sever  us  murder  his  brother  Geta  ?  And  did  not  Martial  requite 
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him  with  a  like  death?  What  shall  I  say  of  Macrinus  ?  Did 
not  the  soldiers  lead  him  as  a  captive  about  Byzantium,  and 
cruelly  put  him  to  death  ?  Was  not  Aurelius  Antonins,  of 
Emessa  murdered  together  with  his  mother?  Was  not  Alex¬ 
ander,  immediately  after  him,  with  his  mother  also,  put  to 
death  ?  What  shall  1  say  of  Maximinius,  who  was  killed  by  his 
own  army  ?  or  of  Gordian,  who  through  the  treason  of  Philip, 
was,  in  like  manner,  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers?  Tell  me 
thyself,  Zosimus,  what  happened  to  Philip,  and  after  him  to 
Decius  ?  What  but  that  they  were  both  slain  by  the  enemy? 
Take  Gallus  and  Volusian  :  were  they  not  murdered  by  their 
own  armies  ?  W  hat  of  dEmilian  :  had  not  he  the  like  miserable 
end  ?  What  of  Valerian:  was  not  he  taken  in  battle  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  led  about  by  them  in  triumph  ?  What  of  Galienus, 
was  not  he  slain  through  treason,  and  Carinus  beheaded  when 
Diocletian  came  to  be  emperor,  whom  Diocletian  cut  off  lest 
they  should  reign  with  him  ?  After  them,  Herculius  Maximian, 
his  son  Maxentius,  and  Licinius,  died  with  contumely  and 
shame  ?  But  since  the  time  the  most  excellent  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  began  to  reign  ;  since  he  consecrated  unto  God  the 
city  he  had  built,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  speak  indif¬ 
ferently  and  candid  y,  was  there  any  one  emperor  in  that  city, 
(Julian,  a  man  of  thine  own  religion,  and  thy  Emperor  alone 
excepted,)  that  was  murdered,  either  by  his  own  subject,  or  by 
the  enemy  ?  As  for  Valens,  who  persecuted  the  Christians,  I 
concede  him  to  thee,  and  no  other  canst  thou  speak  of.’* 

The  second  book  of  Dr.  Chandler’s  history,  which  occupies 
about  88  pages,  seems  written  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that 
under £  the  Christian  Emperors,’  great  and  grievous  persecutions 
were  occasioned  solely  by  some  frivolous  disputes  about  a 
moveable  feast;  or  by  some  obscure  and  inexplicable  notions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  plain  inference 
from  the  whole,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is,  that  had  nobody 
ever  kept  Easter,  or  ever  believed  that  in  the  Divine  subsistence 
there  were  three  Hypostases  in  one  God,  persecution  among 
Christians  would  not  have  been  knowrn.  Christianity,  it  seems^ 
is  exclusively  a  system  oi  peace,  and  has  little  to  do  with  opi¬ 
nion,  even  should  that  opinion  relate  to  the  object  of  worship. 
Consistently  with  this,  we  are  told  what  Jerome  reported  of  St. 
John,  *  that  in  his  extreme  old  age  at  Ephesus,  being  carried 
into  the  church  by  his  disciples,  upon  account  of  his  great  weak  ¬ 
ness,  he  used  to  say  nothing  else,  every  time  he  was  brought 
there,  but  this  remarkable  sentence,  u  Cittle  children  love  one 
another.”  And  when  some  of  the  brethren  were  tired  with 


*  Evagrius  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  c.  41. 
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hearing;  so  often  the  same  thing,  and  asked  him,  44  Sir,  why  do 
you  always  repeat  this  sentence  ?”  he  answered,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  an  Apostle,  u  It  is  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.”  And  consistently  with  the  same  general 
principle,  we  are  not  told  doubtless  the  equally  true  and  equal¬ 
ly  instructive  story  related  by  Irenaeus,  namely,  that  once 
when  the  venerable  and  meek  spirited  Apostle  entered  a  bath  to 
bathe  himself,  understanding  that  Cerinthus,  a  noted  heretic, 
was  bathing  in  another  part  of  the  same  bath,  lie  hastened  out 
immediately,  exclaiming  to  bis  friends  that  were  with  him, 
4  Let  us  lice  from  hence,  lest  the  roof  of  the  bath  wherein  this 
enemy  of  truth  is,  should  fall  on  our  heads!’  For,  from  this 
anecdote,  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  Apostle’s  solici¬ 
tude  to  live  in  love  with  those  who  held  the  same  faith  with 
himself,  he  entertained  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  the  evils 
that  would  result  from  any  intercourse  with  such  as  deviated 
from  what  he  considered  44  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 

The  far  greater  proportion  of  this  second  book,  is  employed 
in  exhibiting  a  very  partial  and  unfair  account  of  the  Arian  con¬ 
troversy,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Athanasius  is  most  unjustly 
depreciated,  and  the  conduct  of  Arius,  and  that  of  George  of 
Cappadocia,  as  vile  a  wretch  as  ever  wrore  canonicals,  are  as 
unjustly  extolled.  We  fear  that  the  respectable  Editor  of  this 
work,  in  some  degree,  though  doubtless  very  unintentionally, 
aids  this  delusion,  by  saying  that  4  Arius’s  death  was  owing,  as 
teas  suspected ,  to  poison.’  This  has  been  asserted,  again  and 
again,  by  Arian  and  other  heterodox  writers,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  centuries  ;  but  we  know  not  of  any  reputable  histo¬ 
rian  who  wrote  within  two  hundred  years  of  that  extraordinary 
event,  who  ever  imputed  it  to  any  such  cause.  Dr.  Chandler 
himself,  though  always  decorated  with  the  badge  of  a  partizan, 
does  not  venture  to  detail  this  calumny,  but  contents  himself 
with  a  gentle  sneer: — 4  Soon  after  these  transactions,  Arms 
died,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
orthodox,  Athanasius  thinks  of  itself  sufficient  fully  to  condemn 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  an  evident  proof  that  it  was  hateful  to 
God.’ 

We  had  marked  several  passages  in  this  part  of  Dr.  C.’s 
history,  for  animadversion  and  correction  ;  brevity,  however,  in¬ 
duces  us  to  decline  fhe  task.  It  is  more  compatible  with  our 
inclination  to  observe  that  the  third  book,  which  is  devoted  to 
4  persecutions  under  the  Papacy,’  is  tolerably  well  executed. 
The  history  of  the  Inquisition  is  sketched  with  truth  and  spirit; 
and  Dr.  Buchanan’s  description  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  have  not  perused  that 
gentleman’s  valuable  4  Christian  Researches  in  Asia.’  But  with 
regard  to  the  subject  even  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  there 
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arc  some  omissions  for  which  we  know  not  how  to  account.  The 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  persecution  of  British  Chris¬ 
tians,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Austin  the 
monk,  who  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  the  Great,  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  finding  seven  bishops  in  Wales  who 
resisted  his  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  the  popish  doctrines 
and  ceremonies,  contrived  to  incense  against  them  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent.  This  monarch,  in  consequence,  marched  with 
a  powerful  army  to  Caerleon,  made  great  havoc  and  destruction, 
and  slew  twelve  hundred  of  the  innocent  ascetics  of  Bangor, 
whom  he  found  assembled,  and  interceding  with  heaven,  by  fast¬ 
ing  and  prayer,  for  the  deliverance  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
seven  populous  churches  of  Hereford,  Tavensis  or  Landaff*, 
Lban-Padern-Vaur,  Bangor,  Elviensis  or  St.  Asaph,  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  Morganensis,  i.  e.  probably  either  Glamorgan,  or 
Chester.* 

In  the  last  book, our  Author  dilates  upon  Luther’s  censurable 
notions  respecting  persecution,  and  dwells  with  offensive  parti¬ 
cularity,  for  several  pages,  upon  6  Calvin’s  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice  concerning  persecution.’  We  call  it  offensive  particularity, 
because  nothing  but  the  most  flagrant  partiality  and  injustice 
could  induce  a  writer  to  dwell  upon  this  lamentable  failing  in 
Calvin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  abstain  from  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  Socinus’s  conduct  towards  Francis  Davides  conduct 
which  Mr.  Aspland  and  a  few  other  Socinians  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  stigmatize  with  a  becoming  severity. 

The  succeeding  sections  in  the  fourth  book,  contain  some 
painfully  interesting  matter,  exhibiting  in  a  striking  point  of 
view,  the  tendency  to  encroachment  in  aspiring  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  sufferings  ‘  for  conscience  sake’  quietly  endured  by  men 
“  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.”  This  portion  of  the 
work  ought  to  have  occupied  a  larger  space  ;  and  it  would 
doubtless,  had  not  our  Author’s  zeal  for  particular  opinions,  pre¬ 
ponderated  over  his  attachment  to  liberty  of  conscience,  strong 
as  the  latter  principle  obviously  and  deservedly  is.  The  4  per¬ 
secutions  in  Great  Britain,’  from  1549,  to  the  time  in  which 
Dr.  Chandler  wrote,  are  detailed  in  about  40  pages  ! 

The  nature  and  object  of  Mr.  Atmore’s  Appendix,  are  cor¬ 
rectly  described  in  the  title-page.  Several  of  the  facts  related, 
are  very  striking  ;  and  some  of  them  such  as  ought  never  to  be 


*  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  striking 
portion  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  may  consult  Bishop  Jewel’s  ‘  De~ 
fence  of  the  pology  of  the  Church  of  England/  pp.  519 — 521,  and 
Cave's  ‘  Discourse  of  the  Ancient  Church  Government/  in  oppo- 
S'tioa  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  pp.  247 — 255. 
Rev.  ’ 
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forgotten.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  one  particu¬ 
lar,  at  least,  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  ;  we 
mean  the  letter  which  appears  on  page  449, in  which  the  writer  de¬ 
tails  the  circumstances  of  a  Sunday  morning’s  journey  from  Lon¬ 
don  into  Sussex,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  blank  petitions  for  sig¬ 
nature  at  the  different  meeting-houses  in  his  progress.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  journey,  admit  of  perversion  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  appeals  made  to  the  body  of 
the  people  on  great  occasions  ;  and  on  this  account  we  have  seen 
it  in  print  with  regret.  We  perused,  with  very  different  emo¬ 
tions,  a  concise,  but  excellent  and  characteristic  letter,  sent  by 
John  Wesley  to  one  of  our  prelates,  in  1789,  when  several  of 
his  preachers  were  harassed  by  some  magistrates  on  what  Mr. 
Atinore  denominates  ‘  a  pretence  entirely  new.’  They  were 
told, — ‘  You  profess  yofirselves  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore  your  licences  are  good  for  nothing;  nor  can  you, 
as  members  of  the  Church,  receive  any  benefit  from  the  ‘  Act 
of  Toleration.’  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
requesting  his  mediation  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  business  ;  and 
also  the  following  letter  to  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  referred  to  happened,  and  who,  as  it  should  seem, 
connived  at  the  persecution  of  these  excellent  men. 

‘  My  Lord, — I  am  a  dying  man,  already  having  one  foot  in 
the  grave.  Humanly  speaking,  I  cannot  long  creep  upon  the 
earth,  being  now  nearer  ninety  than  eighty  years  of  age.  But 
I  cannot  die  in  peace,  before  I  have  discharged  this  office  of 
Christian  love  to  your  lordship.  I  write  without  ceremony,  as 
neither  hoping  nor  fearing  any  thing  from  your  lordship,  or  any 
man  living.  And  I  ask,  in  the  name  and  in  the  presence  of 
him,  to  whom  both  you  and  I  are  shortly  to  give  an  account, 
why  do  you  trouble  those  who  are  quiet  in  the  land  ?  Those  that 
fear  God  and  work  righteousness  ?  Does  your  Lordship  know 
what  the  Methodists  are  ?  That  many  thousands  of  them  are  zea¬ 
lous  members  of  the  church  of  England  ?  and  strongly  attached, 
not  only  to  his  Majesty,  but  to  his  present  ministry  ?  Why  should 
your  lordship,  setting  religion  out  of  the  question,  throw  away 
such  a  body  of  respectable  friends  ?  Is  it  for  their  religious  sen¬ 
timents  ?  Alas  !  my  Lord,  is  this  a  time  to  persecute  any  man 
for  conscience  sake  ?  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord,  do  as  you  would 
be  done  to.  You  are  a  man  of  sense  :  you  are  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  :  nay,  I  verily  believe,  (w  hat  is  of  infinitely  more  value)  you 
are  a  man  of  piety.  Then  think  and  let  think . — I  pray  God  to 
bless  you  with  the  choicest  of  his  blessings.’ 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Atmore’s  Appendix, 
is  better  calculated  than  Dr.  Chandlers  history,  to  produce  a 
genuine  hatred  of  persecution,  and  a  genuine  attachment  to 
religious  liberty,  as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  mo- 
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men  tons  end.  Bat  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  republi¬ 
cation,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  valuable 
discourse  on  ‘  The  Absurdity  and  Iniquity  of  Persecution  for 
conscience-sake,  in  all  its  kinds  and  degrees,’  would  have  done 
more  real  good  than  the  entire  work  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Dr.  Doddridge  was  a  firm  and  decided  Dissenter 
upon  principle  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  candour  and  modera¬ 
tion.  The  sentiments  advanced  by  him,  are  the  avowed  sen¬ 
timents  of  all  the  enlightened  and  pious  in  the  Protestant  world  ; 
and  he  every  where  writes  like  a  man  who  feels  that  while  ha 
is  advocating  the  cause  of  toleration,  he  is  advocating  the  causa 
of  ‘  pure  and  undefiled  religion,’  which  is  sure  to  be  most  pro¬ 
moted  where  toleration  is  the  most  complete..  We  cannot 
better  conclude  this  article  than  by  making  use  of  his  own 
language. 

‘  True  religion  must  be  founded  in  the  inward  conviction  of  the 
mind,  or  it  is  impossible  it  should  be,  what  yet  it  must  be,  a 
reasonable  service  (Rom.  xii.  1).  And  pray  let  it  be  consi¬ 
dered  what  violence  and  persecution  can  do,  towards  producing 
such  an  inward  conviction.  It  cannot,  to  be  sure,  do  it  immedi¬ 
ately  by  its  own  power,  because  it  is  a  demonstration  which  at 
the  same  moment  suits  both  the  parts  of  a  contradiction.  And 
it  is  certain  a  man  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  bind  an  im¬ 
material  spirit  with  a  cord,  or  to  beat  down  a  wall  by  an 
argument,  as  to  convince  the  understanding  by  threats  or  by 
tortures.  They  may  indeed  make  a  man  mad ,  but  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  imagine  how  they  should  ever 
make  him  wise.1 


Ti,  ;  1  i  i 

Art.  IV .—Philosophical  Transactions,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loft* 
don.  For  the  Year  M  DCCCXI1.  Parti.  4to.  pp.  228  and  26* 
G.  and  W.  Nicol.  London.  1812. 

*  *  *  j  <  >  *  t’f  1  /  D  1  1  f  ‘  ’  *!ji  '  ‘f 

AITE  regret  to  find  ourselves  so  much  in  arrears  with  respect 
to  these  interesting  records.  It  is  our  intention,  for  the 
future  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  early  notice  of  every  part 
regularly  on  its  appearance,  and  to  give  an  abstract  ol  its 
contents  sufficiently  full  to  satisfy  those  (by  far  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion)  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  leisure  or  inclination  to 
pursue  scientific  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  application  to 
purposes  of  practical  utility.  Three  additional  parts  have  al¬ 
ready  been  issued  by  the  Society,  and  we  shall  lose  no  time  iu 
noticing  them. 

The  contents  of  the  part  now  before  us,  are  eleven  papers, 
and  an  appendix  consisting  of  a  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at 
the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  these  papers,  the 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  V 
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1st,  2nd,  and  5th,  relate  to  mathematical  and  astronomical 
science,  and  are  reserved  for  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article  in 
our  next  number.  We  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the 

III.  An  Account  of  some  Peculiarities  in  the  Structure  of  the 

Organ  of  Hearing  in  the  Balaena  Mysticetus  of  Linneeus. 

By  Evcrard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.S. 

The  detection  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  membrana  tympani 
of  the  elephant,  induced  Sir  Everard  Home  to  seek  for  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  structure  of  that  organ  in  the 
whale  ;  and  he  consequently  procured,  for  that  purpose,  from  a 
person  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  the  cranium 
of  a  cub  whale.  Its  length  was  from  16  to  17  feet,  and  its 
circumference  from  12  to  13  ;  so  that  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
parts  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  The  membrana  tympani  was  1  inch  and  in  diameter  ; 
and  when  the  external  euticular  and  membranous  coverings 
were  removed,  there  wras  found  a  regular  layer  of  muscular 
fibres,  having  their  origin  in  one  edge  of  the  bony  rim  to  which 
the  membrane  is  attached,  and  their  insertion  *in  the  opposite 
edge  )  so  that  the  centre  is  not  tendinous  as  in  the  elephant. 
Its  structure  too  is  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  convex 
externally,  and  projects  nearly  an  inch  into  the  meatus  ex- 
ternus ;  and  hence  there  is  no  direct  connexion  between  the 
tympanum,  and  the  small  bones  which  belong  to  the  organ  of 
hearing,  as  is  the  case  in  other  animals ;  nor  are  these  bones  in 
the  whale  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  but  in  a 
distinct  cavity  beyond  it,  and  exterior  to  its  membranous  lining. 
The  connexion  between  the  membrana  tympani  and  these  bones, 
is  formed  by  a  membrane  which  stretches  across  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  attached  to  its  bony 
rim,  a  fold  of  it  being  continued  across  the  cavity  of  the  tym¬ 
panum,  and  attached  to  the  short  handle  of  the  malleus.  The 
muscular  structure  of  the  membrana  tympani,  furnishes  that 
organ  with  the  means  of  adjustment  to  sounds  proceeding  from 
different  distances  ;  but  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  it  is 
liable,  is  incompatible  with  the  transmission  of  smaller  vibra¬ 
tions  so  as  to  convey  distinct  sounds,  a  purpose  which  appears 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  membrane  which  is  stretched  across 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  forms  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  external  and  internal  organs  of  hearing. 
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IV.  Chemical  Researched  on  the  Blood,  and  some  other  Ani¬ 
mal  Fluids.  By  William  Thomas  Braude,  Esq.  F.R.  S. 

Communicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Chemistry,  and  by  them  to  the  Royal  Society. 

This  communication  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  chyle,  lymph,  serum, 
and  the  coagulable  and  colouring1  matter  ot  the  blood.  1  he 
fluid  first  examined  was  the  chyle,  which  was  found  to  be  in  its 
most  perfect  state  about  tour  hours  alter  the  animal  had  taken 
food  ;  after  that  period  it  gradually  becomes  less  opaque,  until, 
at  length,  only  pure  lymph  is  transmitted  through  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  chyle  in  its  most  perfect  state,  is  a  white,  opaque, 
inodorous  fluid,  having  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  being  capable 
of  changing  the  blue  colour  ot  inlusion  ot  violets  to  a  green. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  intermediate  between  the  gravity  ot  blood 
and  that  of  water  ;  and  after  being  a  short  time  removed  Iron) 
the  duct,  it  becomes  a  stiff*  jelly,  which  gradually  separates  into 
a  firm  coagulum,  and  a  transparent,  colourless  fluid.  In  this 
respect,  then,  it  resembles  blood,  and  its  coagulation  is  re¬ 
tarded  or  accelerated  by  the  same  means.  I  he  coagulated 
portion,  however,  Mr.  Brande  describes  as  having  a  closer  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  caseous  part  ol  milk,  than  to  the  fibrine  of 
blood.  It  dissolves  readily  in  the  alcalis  either  pure  or  sub¬ 
carbonated,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  acids  which  re-dissolve 
it  if  added  in  excess,  but  some  of  them  require  to  be  assisted 
by  heat.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  by  the  alcalis,  added  either  to  the  point  of  satu¬ 
ration  or  in  excess,  but  the  solution  was  rendered  turbid  by  in¬ 
fusion  of  galls,  or  other  substances  containing  tannin.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  adipocire.  The  serous  portion  oi 
chyle  becomes  turbid  when  heat  is  applied,  and  deposites  flakes 
of  albumen  ;  and  if  afterwards  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  200°,  crysials  are  deposited,  which  have  all  the 
properties  of  the  sugar  ol  milk.  Pure  lymph,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  which  has  been  kept  24  hours 
without  food,  is  a  transparent  fluid  almost  destitute  ol  sensible 
properties.  It  affords  no  coagulum  to  the  action  ot  neat  ot 
acids.  The  action  of  Galvanic  electricity  developed  a  small 
portion  oi  albi  ien,  and  there  was  an  indication  ol  aicaline 
matter  at  the  negative  surface,  and  ol  muriatic  acitt  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  extremity.  The  serum  of  blood  has  been  so  frequently  exa¬ 
mined,  tint  Mr.  Brande  on  this  occasion  limits  his  inquiries  to 
one  point,  on  which  former  experiments  had  produced  some 
doubt  in  his  mind.  It  has  been  commonly  understood  to  contain 
a  portion  of  gelatine  which  remained  in  solution  after  the  al- 
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bunion  had  been  coagulated  by  heat,  or  by  other  means.  By 
the  application  of  Galvanic  electricity,  however,  Mr.  Braude 
has  discovered  this  to  be  an  error  arising  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  former  means  of  analysis,  and  that  the  matter  which  has 
been  hitherto  considered  to  be  gelatine,  is  albumen  held  in  so¬ 
lution  and  modified  in  its  properties  by  the  presence  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcali.  This  is  separated  by  the  action  of  a  Galvanic 
battery,  and  the  whole  of  the  albumen  coagulates,  leaving  the 
liquid  so  entirely  free  from  animal  matter,  that  neither  infusion 
of  galls,  nor  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  to  dryness,  could  de¬ 
tect  the  smallest  portion  remaining  in  solution.  Mr.  Brande 
detected  traces  of  iron  in  the  serum,  but  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
appreciated ;  and  other  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper,  clearly 
prove  that  the  blood  does  not  owe  its  red  colour  to  the  agency  of 
this  metal,  though  since  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin  on  the  subject,  it  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  iron  combined  with  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  first  place, 
equal  weights  of  fibrine,  of  which  one  portion  was  nearly  de¬ 
prived  of  colouring  matter,  and  the  other  allowed  to  retain  all 
that  adhered  to  it  during  its  spontaneous  coagulation,  afforded 
proportions  of  iron  so  small  as  almost  to  escape  detection  ;  and 
as  far  as  could  be  judged  w  ith  quantities  so  extremely  minute, 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  afforded  by 
each.  The  evidence  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  che¬ 
mical  properties  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  still  more  decisive, 
and  proves  that  it  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  animal  matter. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  heat  occasions  it  to  be  deposited,  and 
its  colour  is  changed  to  a  pale  brown.  It  is  also  soluble  in  mu¬ 
riatic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  solutions  which  have 
a  greenish  hue  by  transmitted  light,  and  a  crimson  colour  by  re¬ 
flected  light,  but  the  sulphuric  solution  is  rather  of  a  lilac  hue. 
These  solutions  are  not  affected  by  light,  infusion  of  galls  produces 
no  change  in  them,  and  the  alcalis  rather  heighten  their  colour. 
The  nitric  acid  appears  to  decompose  it,  and  changes  the  colour 
to  brown  ;  but  the  other  acids,  as  the  acetic,  oxalic,  &c.  dissolve 
it,  and  form  solutions  of  a  more  or  less  intense  red  colour,  but 
they  all  exhibit  a  green  hue  by  transmitted  light.  With  the 
alcalis  either  pure  or  carbonated,  it  forms  deep  red  solutions 
which  are  permanent,  and  they  may  be  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness  without  losing  their  colour.  These  facts  afford  de^ 
cisive  proot  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  not  ow  ing  to  iron ; 
and  Mr.  Brande  has  still  farther  established  its  analogy  to  the 
colouring  principle  in  other  bodies,  by  fixing  it  by  means  of 
mordants,  of  which  a  solution  of  tannin,  and  the  nitrat  and 
o*ymuriate  of  mercury  were  found  to  be  most  powerful. 
W  ith  these  a  permanent  red  was  produced.  This  part  of  Mr. 
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Brande’s  paper  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  process  tor 
dyeing  the  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red  on  cotton,  in  which 
blood  is  always  employed,  and  no  doubt  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  colour. 

VI.  On  a  Gaseous  Compound  of  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Chlorine. 

By  John  Davy,  Esq. 

Our  views  of  the  nature  of  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic  acid  gas 
still  remain  in  some  degree  unsettled  ;  but  in  proportion  as  our 
acquaintance  with  it  is  extended,  the  theory  ot  Sir  II.  Davy 
appears  to  receive  additional  confirmation,  and  the  probability 
that  it  is  a  simple  body,  analogous  to  oxygen  in  its  properties, 
is  increased.  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  as  wrell  as  Murray, 
have  asserted,  that  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  do  not  exert 
any  action  on  each  other  under  any  circumstances  of  exposure  to 
light,  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Davy,  however,  has  found  this  asser¬ 
tion  to  be  erroneous.  If  these  gases,  carefully  dried,  are  mixed 
in  equal  volumes,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  ot  the  sun,  they 
combine  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  diminution  of 
about  one  half  of  their  volume,  and  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
chlorine  at  the  same  time  disappears.  The  combination  takes 
place  also  if  they  are  exposed  only  indirectly  to  the  sun’s  light ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  combination  requires  about  twelve  hours 
to  effect  it.  The  gaseous  compound  thus  produced,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Davy  proposes  the  name  of  phosgene  gas,  because 
the  combination  has  been  effected  hitherto  by  light  alone,  pos¬ 
sesses  peculiar  properties,  both  physical  and  chemical.  It  does 
not  fume  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  odour  is  intolerably  offen¬ 
sive  and  suffocating.  It  reddens  dry  litmus  paper,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  ammoniacal  gas,  with  much  heat  and  rapid  conden¬ 
sation.  The  compound  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt,  without  odour, 
of  a  pungent,  saline  taste,  and  deliquescent.  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  the  product, 
collected  over  mercury,  is  a  mixture  of  the  carbonic  and  muria~ 
tic  acid  gases.  In  the  muriatic,  carbonic,  and  sulphureous  acid 
gases,  the  salt  sublimes  unchanged  ;  and  in  acetic  acid  it  dis¬ 
solves  without  effervescence.  I  in  heated  in  this  gas  rapidly 
decomposes  it,  the  fuming  liquor  of  Gibavius  being  formed, 
and  carbonic  oxide  being  disengaged.  A  similar  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic.  Potassium  appears  not 
only  to  have  decomposed  the  gas  by  combining  with  the  chlo¬ 
rine,  but  also  the  carbonic  oxide  ;  but  as  the  proportions  employed 
in  the  experiment  are  not  given,  we  can  only  presume  that  the 
quantity  of  the  potassium  used,  was  sufficient  for  both  purposes. 
White  oxide  of  zinc  decomposed  it,  forming  butter  oi  zinc,  and 
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converting  the  oxide  into  carbonic  acid.  A  similar  effect  was 
produced  with  protoxide  of  antimony  ;  but  the  oxygen  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  chlorine,  went  to  form  the  peroxide  of  that  metal, 
the  carbonic  oxide  remaining  unchanged.  Mixed  with  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  singly,  the  gas  did  not  explode  by  tbe  electric 
spark  ;  but  when  it  was  mixed  with  proper  proportions  of  these 
two  gases,  it  exploded  with  considerable  violence,  muriatic 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  being  formed.  Water  decomposed 
it  rapidly,  the  products  being  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid. 
From  the  whole  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Davy  considers  the  gas  to 
have  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  name  which  he  has  given  it,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
appropriate  one.  Its  powers  of  saturation  are  very  consider¬ 
able,  since  it  combines  with  four  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas.  It 
did  not  decompose  the  native  carbonates  of  lime  and  barytes,  nor 
did  it  combine  with  pure  (puck  lime,  of  an  inch  only  being 
absorbed  in  two  days  ;  but  this  is  the  less  remarkable  as  car¬ 
bonic  acid  was  not  found  to  be  absorbed  in  larger  quantity,  pro¬ 
bably  because  there  was  no  moisture  present.  Its  habitudes 
with  the  fixed  alcalis  were  not  determined,  owing  to  its  ready 
decomposition  by  water :  when  it  was  added  to  thin  solutions, 
carbonic  acid  was  disengaged,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the 
stronger  acids.  That  the  affinity  by  which  the  combination  is 
produced,  is  a  powerful  one,  appears  from  this  circumstance, 
that  when  a  mixture  of  chlorine,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen, 
in  equal  volumes,  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  the  chlo¬ 
rine  was  divided  pretty  equally  between  the  hydrogen  and  the 
carbonic  oxide. 

VII.  A  Narrative  of  the  Eruption  of  a  Volcano  in  the  Sea,  of!’ 

the  island  of  St.  Michael.  By  S.  Tillard,  Esq.  Captain  iu 

the  Royal  Navy. 

This  communication  gives  an  intelligent  and  interesting  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  appearances  which  attended  the  eruption  which 
Captain  Tillard  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  from  the  cliff 
of  St.  Michael’s,  and  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile.  The 
scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  awful  and  terrific  which 
are  ever  presented  by  the  convulsions  of  nature  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  man.  It  was  attended  with  repeated  shocks  of  an 
earthquake,  and  such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  eruption,  in 
the  short  period  of  three  hours,  during  which  Captain  T  illard 
and  his  companions  remained  on  the  spot,  that  a  complete  crater 
Was  formed  above  the  water  to  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet,  and  apparently  o!  the  diameter  of  four  or  five  huudred 
Ject.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  June,  1811,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July,  when  Captain  T.  again  sailed  near  it,  it  had  risen  to  the 
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height  of  eighty  yards  above  the  sea,  and  he  compares  its  ge¬ 
neral  height  at  this  period  to  that  of  the  High  lor  at  Matlock. 

VIII.  On  the  primitive  Crystals  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Bitter 
Spar,  andiron  Spar.  By  William  Ilyde  Wollaston,  M.  D. 
Sec.  R.  S. 

This  paper  exhibits  the  accustomed  accuracy  of  its  ingenious 
and  scientific  Author.  In  the  Traite  de  Mineralogie,  and  in 
his  more  recent  work,  the  Tableau  Comparatif,  the  Abbe  Haiiy 
has  assigned  the  same  primitive  form  to  the  crystals  ol  these 
three  substances,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes  to  the  measurement  ol  their  angles,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  seems  not  easily  reconcileable,  on  his  principles, 
(the  truth  of  which  has  been  verified  in  so  many  instances,) 
with  the  wide  diversity  ol  their  composition.  By  the  aid  ol 
the  instrument  which  Dr.  W.  described  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  for  1309,  he  has  been  enabled  to  measure 
the  angles  of  these  crystals  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  to 
determine  the  error  of  former  measurements.  He  finds  the  an¬ 
gle  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  105®  o',  which  corresponds  with  a 
very  accurate  measurement  by  JVlalus,  made  by  a  repeating  cir¬ 
cle  ;  the  angle  of  the  magnesian  carbonate,  oi  bitter  spar,  he 
finds  to  be  full  IO67*;  and  that  of  the  iron  spar  107*;  differences 
sufficiently  important  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  their  chemical  composition,  and  affording  additional  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  oi  the  system  of  the  Abbe  Ilaiiy. 

/ 

IX.  Observations  intended  to  shew  that  the  progressive  Motion 
of  Snakes  is  partly  performed  by  Means  of  the  Ribs.  By 
Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  cannot  be  made  very  intelligible 
without  a  reference  to  the  plates  which  accompany  it,  but  it 
makes  us  acquainted  with  a  new  and  very  curious  mode  of  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  peculiar  to  the  snake  tribe.  I  he  discovery  of  it  was 
first  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  a  large  Cobra  de  Gapello, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies  for  exhibition  in 
this  country,  in  the  progressive  motion  of  which  he  distinctly 
observed  the  ribs  to  be  employed,  and  on  applying  the  hand  it 
was  equally  perceptible  to  the  touch.  3dr  Everard  Home  has 
given,  in  this  communication,  a  sufficiently  minute  description  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  employed  to  make  the  ribs  subservient 
to  the  double  purposes  of  motion  and  respiration. 

X.  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Combinations  of 
different  Metals  and  Chlorine,  &c.  By  John  Davy,  Esq. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  this  communication  relate  only 
to  the  combinations  of  chlorine  with  copper,  tin,  iron, manganese, 
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lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  With  copper,  fin, 
and  iron,  Mr.  Davy  obtained,  without  much  difficulty,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  com!  im>tions  of  c  .eh,  having  different  proportions  of  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  analogous  therefore  to  the  protoxides  and  deretoxides 
of  metals  combined  with  oxygen.  With  the  others  he  was  not 
able  to  effect  a  combination  with  more  than  one  proportion  ;  but 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  know  ledge  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  jof  chlorine,  it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  others 
may  not  be  produced.  Most  of  these  compounds  have  many 
properties  in  common.  They  are  in  general  fusible  at  a  heat 
below  redness;  are  perfectly  lixed  in  close  vessels;  but  when 
heated  in  vessels  allowing  the  free  access  of  air,  they  sublime  in 
dense  fumes.  Water  converts  them  into  the  ordinary  muriates. 
Some  of  them  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  resinous  matter,  and  of  forming  transparent  co¬ 
lourless  solutions  with  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Mr.  Davy  has 
instituted  a  comparative  inquiry  into  the  combination  of  chlo¬ 
rine  with  the  metals,  in  referenceto  the  theory  of  definite  propor¬ 
tions,  and  comparing  them  with  the  oxides,  to  which  they  are 
analogous.  The  proportion  in  which  chlorine  combines  with 
other  bodies,  when  compared  with  oxygen,  is  as  33  fi  to  7.5, 
and  these  proportions  are  found  to  correspond  in  many  instances 
to  the  results  of  analysis  as  applied  to  the  compounds  of  the 
metals  and  chlorine,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  highly 
satisfactory  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  our  acquaintance 
with  the  composition  of  these  bodies  and  of  the  oxides  be¬ 
comes  more  accurate,  the  discrepancies  which  at  present  exist, 
will  gradually  diminish  and  finally  disappear.  Mr.  D.  gives 
also  the  results  of  a  similar  comparison  of  the  metallic  sulphurets 
with  the  combinations  of  chlorine,  which,  though  they  do  not. 
agree  in  all  cases,  yet  in  the  far  greater  number,  are  found  to 
correspond  pretty  exactly.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  proposed  to  de¬ 
signate  these  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  by  varying 
the  termination  of  the  name  of  (he  metal.  For  one  proportion 
of  chlorine,  he  proposes  the  termination  4  ane,’  for  two  4  anea  :* 
thus  the  combination  of  copper  with  chlorine,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  protoxide,  is  cuprane  ;  and  with 
two  proportions,  eupranea,  To  this  mode  of  nomenclature 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  strong  objections  ;  the  names  them¬ 
selves  are  very  uncouth,  and  no  resource  is  afforded  in  the  event 
of  other  combinations  having  higher  proportions  of  chlorine 
being  discovered,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  adopted  Dr.  Thomson's  mode  of 
designating  the  oxides  by  prefixing  the  Greek  numerals.  Mr. 
Davy  thinks  he  has  traced  an  additional  proof  of  the  analogy  be- 
twecu  chlorine  and  oxygen,  n  the  action  of  the  compounds  of 
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chlorine  and  the  metals  with  muriatic  acid.  He  found  these  com¬ 
binations  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid  ;  a  cubic  inch  of  the  concentrated  acid,  for  example,  dis¬ 
solved  150  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  and  assisted  by  heat, 
it  dissolved  about  1000  grains,  forming  a  solution  which,  on 
cooling,  became  solid,  having  a  fibrous  crystalline  texture,  and 
a  pearly,  brilliant  lustre.  The  combination,  however,  was  not 
permanent,  for  the  acid  was  separated  not  by  heat  only,  but  by 
mere  exposure  to  the  air,  the  corrosive  sublimate  remaining 
unchanged.  The  solutions  of  euprane  and  plumbane  in  muriatic 
acid,  deposit®  crystals  also  on  cooling,  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  or  not  they  are  permanent  ;  without  this  character,  how¬ 
ever,  tiiey  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  neutral  compounds,  having  oxygen  as  a  constituent  prin  - 
ciple  in  their  composition. 

XI.  Farther  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Action  ©{ 
Poisons  on  the  Animal  System.  By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq., 
F.  R.  S.,  communicated  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Animal  Chemistry,  and  by  them  to  the  Royal  Society. 

fu  a  form  r  number  wc  gave  an  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  action  of  poisons  made  by  Mr.  Brodie,  ol 
which  the  present  communication  may  be  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation.  The  experiments  first  detailed,  were  made  with  the 
W oorara,  a  poison  which  seems  to  destroy  life  by  exhausting 
the  nervous  energy.  A  cat  w  as  brought  into  a  state  of  apparent 
death  by  inserting  the  poison  into  a  wound,  the  respiration  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  ceased,  and  with  it  every  vital  function  except  the 
action  of  the  heart,  which  still  continued  to  beat  about  140 
times  in  a  minute.  In  this  state  she  was  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  85°,  and  the  lungs  were  inflated  artificially  about  40  times 
in  a  minute.  At  the  end  of  40  minutes,  the  iris  was  observed 
to  contract  on  the  admission  of  light :  when  the  respiration  had 
been  kept  up  one  hour  and  40  minutes,  there  were  slight  invo¬ 
luntary  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  an  occasional  effort 
to  breathe  :  at  the  end  of  another  hour,  or  two  hours  and  40 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  artificial  respiration, 
there  were  indications  of  returning  sensibility,  and  the  natural 
respiration  was  restored  at  the  rate  of  22  times  in  a  minute. 
At  this  period  the  artificial  respiration  was  discontinued,  but 
the  animal  remained  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  profound  sleep 
about  40  minutes  longer,  and  then  awoke  suddenly.  She  re¬ 
mained  apparently  a  little  indisposed  the  next  day,  but  alter* 
wTards  she  perfectly  recovered.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  highly  instructive,  and  clearly  establish  the  important  tact 
that  provided  the  action  of  tlie  heart  can  be  kept  up  by  artificial 
means,  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  be  entirely  suspended 
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for  a  considerable  period,  without  necessarily  causing  the  death 
of  the  animal.  In  fact,  something  analogous  to  this  takes  place 
in  sleep,  only  the  suspension  of  nervous  energy  is  less  com¬ 
plete,  extending  only  to  the  animal  functions,  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  similar  in  kind  though  not  in  its  extent.  In  another 
experiment,  the  result  was  unfavourable,  though  the  action  of 
the  heart  was  kept  up  by  inflating  the  lungs  for  more  than  three 
hours  :  so  that,  if  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  not  restored  within 
a  given  time,  the  animal  dies  irrecoverably.  The  remaining 
experiments  were  made  with  mineral  poisons, — arsenic,  muriate 
of  barytes,  tartrite  of  antimony  or  emetic  tartar,  and  corrosive 
sublimate  being  selected.  Whether  arsenic  is  introduced  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  stomach,  or  is  applied  to  a  wounded  surface, 
it  equally  produces  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inflammation  is  commonly  more 
violent  and  immediate,  when  the  poison  is  applied  to  a  wound, 
than  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  it  precedes  the 
appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  appearances,  however,  which  indicate  inflammation,  vary 
considerably  in  degree,  but  are  always  limited  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  never  extend  to  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx. 
From  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  different 
cases,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  life  is  destroyed  by  this 
poison,  Mr.  B.  thinks  we  are  not  to  consider  the  inflammation 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ;  but  perhaps  the  inquiry  has 
not  been  carried  far  enough,  nor  the  experiments  sufficiently 
varied,  to  a)lowr  us  to  draw  such  a  conclusion  ;  for  even  in  the 
human  subject  we  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  which  is  in  all 
cases  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life,  and  in  the 
inferior  animals  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  life  is  destroyed 
by  this  action  much  sooner  than  in  man.  From  the  circum¬ 
stances  above  related,  and  from  the  analogy  of  some  other 
poisons,  Mr.  B.  thinks  himself  entitled  to  infer  that  arsenic 
does  not  act  until  it  has  entered  the  mass  of  circulating  blood, 
but  from  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  kidneys,  and  intestines, 
being  not  only  continued  but  increased,  and  from  the  muscles 
remaining  after  death  capable  of  being  excited  by  Galvanic 
electricity,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  produced  is  not  a  total 
and  simultaneous  destruction  of  vitality  in  all  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Mr.  Brodie  thinks  the  effects  of  the  poison  in  destroying 
life,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  heart ;  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  less  necessary  to  life  ; 
and  that  its  action  on  these  two  parts  of  the  system  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  death.  But  for  the  . complete  elucidation  of  tins 
obscure  point,  much  additional  investigation  will  probably  be 
required.  We  should  rather  be  inclined  to  refer  the  slow, 
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fweble,  and  intermitting  pulse,  and  the  symptoms  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Brodie  as  indicating  disturbed  circulation,  primarily  to 
the  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  to  class 
them  together  with  the  paralysis,  convulsions,  dilated  pupils, 
and  insensibility,  which  so  clearly  indicate  a  disturbance  in  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  The  appearances  after  death  which 
indicate  inflammation,  we  observed  to  vary  a  good  deal  in  the 
different  classes  of  animals,  being  more  considerable  in  the 
carnivorous  than  in  the  graminivorous,  and  bearing  some  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  time  the  animal  lives  after  the  application  of  the 
poison  It  is  usually  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  becomes  of  a  florid,  red  colour, 
as  if  injected  with  olood,  and  its  texture  becomes  soft  and  pulpy. 
Occasionally  too  there  are  small  spots  of  extravasated  blood, 
both  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  between  it 
and  the  cellular  coat,  and  this  occurs  independently  of  vomit¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Brodie  has  never  observed  any  sloughing  or  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  in  the  inferior  animals  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  his  experiments  ;  but  in  a  woman  who 
survived  the  immediate  effects  of  a  dose  of  arsenic,  though  she 
died  four  or  five  days  after,  in  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  there 
was  extensive  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  both  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  When  arsenic  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  copious  secretion  of  mucous  which  it  immediately 
occasions,  separates  it,  Mr.  Brodie  remarks,  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  that  organ,  and  in  animals 
which  are  capable  of  vomiting,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  rejected 
very  soon  after  it  is  taken  ;  but  if  it  has  been  swallowed  ill 
substance,  small  particles  are  frequently  found  entangled  in  the 
mucous,  or  in  the  extravasated  blood.  When  this  was  not  the 
case,  Mr.  Brodie  observes,  4  I  have  never  known  in  an  animal 
that  w  as  capable  of  vomiting,  that  arsenic  could  be  detected  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  death,  though  examined  by 
the  most  accurate  chemical  tests  ’  He  remarks,  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  produced  by  arsenic  is  more  extensive  than  that 
occasioned  by  any  other  poison,  a  circumstance  which,  con¬ 
nected  with  other  facts,  may  aid  the  judgement  in  deciding  on  the 
difficult  and  obscure  cases  which  sometimes  become  the  subject 
of  judicial  investigation.  The  effects  of  muriate  of  barytes 
and  emetic  tartar,  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  arsenic,  in 
all  the  prominent  circumstances.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are 
impaired,  the  circulation  is  greatly  disturbed,  vomiting  takes 
place  in  those  animals  which  are  capable  of  that  action,  and  in 
general,  inflammation  is  found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  but  it 
does  not  extend  to  the  intestines.  The  action  of  the  heart 
generally  continues  a  short  time  after  respiration  ceases,  but 
artificial  respiration  did  not,  in  any  instance,  maintain  that 
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action  long  enough  to  recover  the  animal.  The  muscles  after 
death  were  capable  of  being  excited  by  Galvanic  electricity. 
Mr.  Brodie  thinks  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  more 
strictly  local  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  substances  which  he 
employed  in  his  experiments  ;  but  its  effects,  as  indicated  by 
the  symptoms,  appear  to  have  had  much  the  same  character, 
and  it  probably  occasions  death  in  the  same  way.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  acted  chemically  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  for,  in  some  parts,  its  texture  was  destroyed,  and 
in  others,  it  was  changed  to  a  dark  gray  colour,  and  was  easily 
separated  from  its  connexion  with  the  other  membranes  of  the 
stomach.  The  general  conclusions  which  Mr.  B.  draws  from 
his  experiments  on  the  mineral  poisons  are  the  following  : 

1.  ‘  Arsenic,  the  emetic  tartar,  and  the  muriate  of  barytes,  do  not 
produce  their  deleterious  effects  until  they  have  passed  into  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

2.  All  these  poisons  occasion  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
brain,  and  alimentary  canal ;  but  they  do  not  all  affect  these  organs 
in  the  same  relative  degree. 

3.  Arsenic  operates  on  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  greater  degree  than 
either  the  emetic  tartar,  or  the  muriate  of  barytes.  The  heart  is 
affected  more  by  arsenic  than  by  the  emetic  tartar;  and  more  by 
this  last  than  by  the  muriate  of  barytes 

4.  The  corrosive  sublimate,  when  taken  internally  in  a  large  quantity, 
occasions  death  by  acting  chemically  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  destroy  its  texture  ;  the  organs  more 
immediately  necessary  to  life  being  affected  in  consequence  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  stomach.’ 


Art.  V. — Memoir .s  of  Algernon  Sydney. — By  George  Wilson  Meadley, 
with  an  Appendix,  8ve.  pp.  xv,  400.  price  12s.  London,  Cra- 
dock  and  Joy,  1813. 

yHE  name  of  Algernon  Sydney  ranks  among  the  most  famous 
of  which  his  country  can  boast,  yet,  as  Mr.  Meadley  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  bis  personal  history  has  hitherto  been  little  known.* 
His  life  was  not  distinguished  either  by  extraordinary  actions 
or  romantic  sufferings.  In  the  field  he  was  brave,  but  he  never 
rose  to  a  rank  sufficiently  high  to  lead  an  army  ;  in  the  cabinet 
he  was  an  able  negotiator,  but  he  never  filled  a  more  elevated 
situation  than  that  of  joint-commissioner  to  the  court  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  in  parliament  he  gained  no  formidable  ascendency  by 
eloquence  or  incorruptness ;  in  private  life  he  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  nobleman,  who  espoused  the  contrary  party  in  politics  ; 
and  having  never  been  married,  he  had  no  family  influence  at 
his  commUnd,  and  only  a  small,  precarious  fortune,  barely  com- 
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petent  to  his  maintenance.  His  whole  grandeur,  and  power, 
and  celebrity,  therefore,  arose  out  ol  his  personal  charactci, 
and  were  sustained  by  his  severe  and  inflexible  republican 
virtues.  Great  he  might  have  been  in  any  situation,  which 
afforded  room  for  a  superior  mind  to  display  itsell ;  hut,  except 
in  his  last  hour,  he  never  was  in  such  a  situation.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  an  inferior  officer,  and  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  than  by  his  courage. 
Afterwards  he  lived  many  years  in  voluntary  exile  in  Italy  and 
France,  among  people  whom  he  despised  ;  and  when,  in  his 
latter  days,  he  settled  at  home,  that  very  love  oi  his  country, 
which  before  caused  him  to  flee  from  it,  made  him  miserable  in 
it,  from  an  irreconcilable  abhorrence  ol  its  base  and  profligate 
government  under  Charles  II.  His  end,  indeed,  wras  a  death 
glorious  to  himselt,  because  it  was  suffered  with  magnanimity 
not  to  he  surpassed,  while  it  was  inflicted  with  shameless  and  de¬ 
termined  injustice.  To  these  circumstances,  however,  he  owes 
his  immortality  on  earth  ;  and  but  lor  these,  it  is  evident  that  he 
would  have  been  remembered  merely  as  one  among  those  who 
acted  a  part  above  the  vulgar  in  the  iron  age  ol  the  Stuarts, 
when  royal  prerogative  and  popular  innovation  had  their  long 
and  sore,  their  first  and  last  military  struggle  in  Britain,  till  at 
the  revolution  of  1G88,  being  happily  counterbalanced,  both 
were,  we  trust,  for  ever  disarmed  of  their  mortal  weapons.  In 
all  previous  civil  wars,  from  those  between  the  Britons,  and 
the  Saxons,  to  those  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancas¬ 
ter,  there  was  not  one  in  which  the  people  themselves  were 
otherwise  engaged,  than  as  the  agents  or  instruments  of  princes 
and  nobles  ;  and  in  the  issue  they  became  as  much  tne  spoil  ol 
the  conquerors  as  the  fields  which  they  cultivated.  But  in  the 
contest  between  Charles  1.  and  his  parliament,  and  in  the  sud¬ 
den  insurrection  that  dispossessed  James  II*  of  the  throne 
which  he  had  forfeited,  every  man  that  drew  a  sword,  drew  it 
lor  himself ;  and  every  spectator  of  the  strife  had  a  personal 
feeling  in  the  quarrel,  and  an  individual  interest  in  the  event, 
not  waiting  with  indifference  till  he  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
strongest,  but  like  a  rational,  independent  being,  choosing  his 
own  master,  and  submitting  to  laws  made  by  those  whom  he 
had  appointed  not  so  much  to  legislate  over  him,  as  to  legislate 
in  his  stead .  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  that  Sydney 
flourished,  and  in  the  malignant  interval  of  insecure  repose 
between  the  Rebellion  and  the  Revolution,  that  he  was  murdered 
by  the  forms  of  law.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  weight 
of  his  character  and  the  influence  of  his  example,  since  poor, 
u  a  o  oun  ten  an  ced  by  his  family,  in  banishment  abroad,  and  in 
retirement  at  home,  he  was  ever  an  object  ol  great  fear  and 
hatred  to  a  weak  and  tyrannical  Court,  and  his  rum  seined 
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so  necessary  to  its  safety,  as  to  be  worth  accomplishing1  by* 
means  the  most  foul,  the  most  cowardly  and  cruel.  To  this 
splendid  departure,  after  a  clouded  career,  he  owes  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  being  one  in  the  Triumvirate  of  Patriots,  whose  memo¬ 
ries  are  united  in  the  popular  sentiment  of  “  The  cause  for 
which  Hampden  hied  in  the  field ,  and  Russel  and  Sydney 
on  the  scaffold Yet  still, 

‘  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra 

and  tbe  volume  before  us  will  add  nothing  to  the  glory  of 
that  mighty  name,  by  detailing  the  personal  history  of  him 
who  left  it  behind ;  for  admirable  always,  and  exemplary  often, 
as  the  conduct  of  Sydney  appears  at  this  calm  distance  from 
the  scene  which  he  adorned,  we  suspect  that  his  character  is 
more  exalted,  by  indistinct  association  in  the  minds  of  most 
people,  than  it  will  in  reality  seem  to  merit,  when  it  is  better 
known.  In  proportion  as  the  'potrticulars  of  the  lives  of  illus¬ 
trious  men  are  multiplied  in  their  biography,  the  nearer  they 
are  brought  down  to  the  ordinary  standard,  by  being  seen  more 
frequently  in  situations  in  which  they  can  act  only  an  ordinary 
part :  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  small  note,  but  of  sterling 
excellence,  are  exalted  by  being  thus  drawn  out  of  obscurity, 
and  suddenly  exhibited  in  the  light  of  their  own  virtues.  We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  Colonel  Hutchinson's  actions  were 
greater,  and  his  sufferings  more  severe,  than  those  of  Algernon 
Sydney  :  whether  he  was  a  man  ot  equal  qualities  we  will  not 
here  inquire ;  yet,  till  the  memoirs  written  by  his  incomparable 
Lady  were  published,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moved,  he  was  barely  recorded  in  the  nomenclature  of 
republicans.  Had  not  Sydney  been  canonized  by  bis  political 
martyrdom,  wre  are  persuaded  his  fame  would  have  been  nearly 
as  circumscribed  as  that  of  Hutchinson  was,  before  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Spirit  of  his  Lady,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
rising  from  the  tomb,  led  him  forth  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

We  shall  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  Sydney’s  life,  extracted  from 
these  memoirs,  and  accompanied  with  such  reflections  as  may 
rise  out  of  the  incidents  as  they  occur. 

Algernon  Sydney  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Syd¬ 
ney.  One  family  has  rarely  in  two  generations  added  two  such 
names  to  the  Worthies  of  their  country.  Algernon  was  born  in 
1622.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  was  taken  abroad  by  his 
father,  and  spent  much  ot  his  youth  in  Denmark,  France,  and 
Italy.  His  stern  love  of  country,  which  in  him  was  rather  a 
Platonic  sentiment  than  a  cherished  passion,  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  grown  in  its  native 
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soil.  Hating1  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  his  father  for  the 
army,  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  Ireland  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  as  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  in  which  service  it  is  said 
he  distinguished  himself  against  the  rebels  with  extraordinary 
zeal  and  activity.  On  his  return  to  England,  finding  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  dividing  the  nation  between  them  with  the 
sword,  each  fiercely  asserting  his  right,  Sydney,  though  his 
father  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  took  part  with  the  insurgents  ; 
and  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  in  the  army  of 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  he  gallantly  exposed  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Being  wrounded,  and  falling  among 
the  enemy,  he  was  rescued  by  a  soldier  who  rushed  from  the 
ranks  of  Cromwell’s  regiment,  and  having  brought  him  off, 
nobly  refused  to  make  himself  known,  or  to  accept  any  reward, 
being  content  with  having  deserved,  and  with  having  declined, 
the  glory  of  a  name  in  after  ages.  Sydney,  on  his  recovery, 
was  advanced  to  a  regiment  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  army. 

*  Sanctus  amor  patrise  dat  animumf  was  the  motto  which 
he  chose  for  his  banner  : 

— *  Manus  hiec  inimica  tyrannis, 

4  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate,  quietem,’ 

wras  the  memorial  which  he  afterwards  wrote  in  the  Album  at 
Copenhagen,  and  these  were  the  watchwords  of  his  life  : — the 
sacred  love  of  his  country  gave  energy  to  his  hand,  whether  he 
opposed  tyrants  with  the  sword  or  with  the  pen.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  lavish  unqualified  praise  on  his  principles  or  his  con¬ 
duct.  The  character  of  Sydney  must  be  admired  at  a  distance, 
and  his  example  must  be  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  only 
under  circumstances  in  which  to  imitate  it  would  be  deemed 
High  Treason  :  but  High  T  reason  would  then  be  a  virtue, — a 
virtue  of  necessity,  as  it  was  at  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

When  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  King  to  trial,  Sydney 
Was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  attended  several 
of  the  previous  consultations  ;  but  he  retired  into  the  country 
before  the  unhappy  monarch  was  arraigned.  He,  however,  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  sentence ;  and  when,  at  Copenhagen,  after  the 
Revolution,  it  was  observed  to  him  one  day,  in  company,  that 
he  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  late  King’s  death,  he  indignantly 
replied,  4  Guilty  !  do  you  call  that  Guilt  ?  Why  it  was  the 
juStest  and  the  bravest  action  that  ever  was  done  in  England  or 
any  where  else.’  But  when,  during  his  exile,  a  plan  to  assassin¬ 
ate  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  submitted  to  him,  he  promptly 
prevented  the  execution  of  it,  and  thus  preserved  the  life 
of  him  who,  afterwards,  when  lie  was  Charles  II took  his 
own. 
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Cromwell,  under  the  title  of  protector,  haviug  seized  the 
sovereignty,  Sydney,  an  enemy  to  tyrants  of  every  name,  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  De  Witt, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  statesman,  in  whom  he  found  a  kindred 
spirit.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parliament  lie  returned 
to  England,  and  accepted  an  appointment,  with  two  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  pecu¬ 
liar  talents  greatly  to  the  honour  of  his  country  as  well  as  of 
himself.  Would  that  there  were  note  so  spirited,  upright,  and 
unyielding  a  champion  of  justice  to  mediate  peace  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark’s  “  better  half”  (Norway,)  recently  di¬ 
vorced  by  the  one,  and  violently  wooed  by  the  other  !  By  the 
time  this  negotiation  was  concluded,  Charles  11.  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  Sydney,  though  strongly 
urged  by  General  Monk  to  return,  not  deeming  himself  Safe, 
retired  to  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at  the  very 
commencement  of  Charles’s  reign,  he  sagaciously  anticipates  its 
evils  and  its  errors. 

‘  But  when  that  country  of  mine,  wlfich  used  to  be  esteemed  a 
paradise,  is  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  injury  ;  the  liberty  which 
we  hoped  to  establish  oppressed  ;  luxury  and  lewdness  set  up  in  its 
height,  instead  of  the  piety,  virtue,  sobriety,  and  modesty,  which 
we  hoped,  God,  by  our  hands,  would  have  introduced  ;  the  be6t  of 
pur  nation  made  a  prey  to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court,  and 
army,  corrupted ;  the  people  enslaved ;  all  things  vendible ;  no  man 
safe,  but  by  such  evil  and  infamous  means,  as  flattery  and  bribery ; 
what  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own  country  in  tins  condition  ?  Is  it  a 
pleasure  to  see,  that  all  1  love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed  ? 
Shall  I  renounce  all  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court-arts,  and 
make  my  peace  by  bribing  some  of  them  ?  Shall  their  corruption 
and  vice  be  my  safety  ?  /Ah  !  no  ;  better  is  a  life  among  strangers, 
than  in  my  own  country  upon  such  conditions.  Whilst  I  live,  I  wfill 
endeavour  to  preserve  my  liberty  ;  or  at  least  not  consent  to  the  de¬ 
stroying  of  it.  I  hope  1  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in  which  I 
have  lived,  and  will  live  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve  me.* 

pp.  77,  78. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  fugitive  patriot  in  his  long  Wanderings, 
during  which  he  was  a  curious  and  interested  spectator  of  the 
intrigues  and  contentions  of  foreign  cabinets.  The  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  prime  minister  of  France,  in  1661,  caused 
great  speculation  concerning  the  person  and  polities  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Sydney,  after  mentioning  in  a  letter  several  who  had 
been  talked  of  as  candidates,  thus  shrewdly  develops  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  French  court. 

‘  If  the  king  would  take  one  of  the  squadrone  volant  e,  it  were 
easy  to  find  a  man  that  would  be  without  exceptions  in  his  person, 
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and  perfectly  free  from  any  interest  prejudicial  to  that  of  France. 

Cut  nothing  is  more  improbable,  than  that  a  man  known  only  by  re¬ 
putation,  should  be  chosen  for  so  great  a  work.  I  speak  in  this  the 
fancies  of  others.  I  have  no  other  opinion  of  iny  own,  than  that  he 
will  be  chosen  that  can  find  most  favour  with  the  ladies,  and  that  can 
with  most  dexterity  reconcile  their  interests,  and  satisfy  their  pas¬ 
sions.  I  look,  upon  their*  thoughts  as  more  important,  than  those  of 
the  king  and  all  his  council ;  and  their  humour  as  of  more  weight 
than  the  most  considerable  interest  of  France ;  and  those  reasons 
which  here  appear  to  be  of  most  force  will  not  be  at  all  regarded, 
p.  113.. 

In  F ranee  there  has  been  for  ages,  a  law  called  the  halic  Law, 
by  which  females  are  cut  off  from  the  inheritance  ol  the  throne, 
yet  not  only  the  afy.pvg  quotation,  but  the  whole  history  of  that 
country  proves,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  frequently  or  more 
flagrantly  under  female  government, — and  consequently  unde* 
the  caprice  of  the  most  worthless  and  shameless  part  of  the  sex, 

But  while  the  governments  and  manners  of  foreign  lands, 
were  subjects  of  amusement  or  speculation  to  Sydney  in  his 
exile,  his  heart  was  secretly  bleeding  for  the  degradation  oi  his^ 
own  country.  During  this  long  period,  his  circumstances 
narrow,  the  supplies!' 'of  money  which  lie  received  from  \i\s  m$mk 
fended  father  being  fyw  and  uncertain.  Resigning  himself 
tiently  to  his  luigd  fortune,  he  sometimes  enjoyed  a  degreqgf  ^ 
happiness,  which  his  persecutors  might  have  envied.  lie  tn|| 
beautifully  '.his  leisure  at  Belvedere,  where  Pope  Ir 

nocent,  for  a  time,  allowed  him  apartments. 

<  Nature,  art,  and  treasure  can  hardly  make  a  place  more  pleasant 
than  tjiis.  The  description  of  it  would  look  more  like  poetry  than, 
truth,  A  Spanish  lady,  coming  not  long  since  to  see  this  house, 
seated  on  a  large  plain,  out  of  the  middle  of  a  rock,  and  a  liver 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  with  the  walks  and  fountains, 
ingeniously  desired  those  that  were  present,  not  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  our  Saviour,  lest  it  should  dissolve  this  beautiful  enchant¬ 
ment.  We  have  passed  the  solstice,  and  1  have  not  yet  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  complain  of  heat,  which  in  Rome  is  very  excessive,  and  hath 
filled  the  town  with  sickness,  especially,  that  part  of  it  where  I  lived* 

.Here  is  what  I  look  for,  health,  quiet,  and  solitude.  I  aqi  with  some 
eagerness  fallen  to  reading,  and  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  it,  that 
though  i  every  morning  see  the  sun  rise,  l  never  go  abro  id  until  six 
or  seven  of  the  clock  at  night;  yet  cannot  I  be  so  sure  of  my  ternt 
per,  as  to  know  certainly  how  long  this  manner  of  life  will  please 
me.  I  cannot  but  rejoice  a  little  to  find,  that  when  I  wander  as  a 
vagabond  through  the  world,  forsaken  of  my  friends,  and  known 
only  to  be  i  broken  limb  of  a  shipwrecked  f actio  ;  I  yet  find  huma¬ 
nity  and  civ.lity  from  those  who  are  in  the  height  of  fortune  and  re¬ 
putation  But  I  do  also  well  know,  I  am  in  a  strange  land,  how  far 
those  civilities,  do  extend,  and  that  they  are  too  airy  to  feed  or  clothe 
a  man.  p.  129. 

Vol.  II.  N.  S. 
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The  following  passage  shews  a  mind  rich  in  its  own  re¬ 
sources,  which  finds  tirtic  most  precious  when  it  has  the  greatest 
portion  of  it  at  his  Own  disposal,  and  of  least  value  when  it  is 
shared  with  company  and  tumult.  Vulgar  minds  are  the  most 
occupied  in  a  crowd, — great  minds  when  they  are  alone. 

‘  lie  that  is  naked,  alone,  and  without  help  in  the  open  sea,  is 
less  unhappy  in  the  night,  when  he  may  hope  the  land  is  near,  than 
in  the  day,  when  he  sees  it  is  not,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
safety.  Whilst  I  was  at  Rome,  I  wrote  letters  without  much  pain, 
since  I  had  not  So  divided  my  time  as  to  be  very  sensible  of  losing  an 
-hour  or  two:  now  I  am  alone,  time  grows  much  more  precious  unto 

me,  and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  lose  any  part  of  it/  p.  130. 

• 

Retiring  into  the  north  of  Europe,  he  meditated  a  plan  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  w  ith  a  body  of 
troops,  which  he  proposed  to  raise  among  his  old  republican 
companions  at  home.  For  this  strange  purpose  he  solicited  his 
father’s  intercession,  to  obtain  for  him  an  assurance  of  his  being 
permitted  to  reside  a  few  months  with  his  family,  till  he  could 
convey  himself,  and  others  who  were  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  England,  that,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
c  those  who  hate  us  may  give  over  suspecting  us.’  The  plau 
was  rejected  ;  and  being  driven  to  extremity,  Sydney,  with  some 
of  his  banished  comrades,  Urged,  first  the  Dutch,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  French  Government,  to  invade  England  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restoring  the  Commonwealth.  This  project  also  came 
to  nothing,  and  Sydney  was  allowed  afterwards  to  live  quietly 
ten  years,  under  the  avowed  protection  of  Louis  XIV.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  him,  strikingly  characteristic  of  his 
haughty  and  stubborn  independence,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
enjoying  an  asylum,  and  perhaps  experiencing  the  bounty  of  this 
self-willed  monarch. 

‘  The  King  of  France  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a  fine  English  horse, 
on  which  he  had  seen  him  mounted  at  a  chace,  requested  that  he 
would  part  with  it  at  Iiis  own  price.  On  his  declining  the  proposal, 
the  king,  determined  to  take  no  denial,  gave  orders  to  tender  him 
money  or  to  seize  the  horse.  Sydney,  on  hearing  this,  instantly 
took  a  pistol  and  shot  it,  saying,  “  that  his  horse  was  born  a  free  crea¬ 
ture,  had  served  a  free  man,  and  should  not  be  mastered  by  a  king  of 
slaves/’  *  p.  151. 

During  this  period  of  rest  from  persecution,  it  is  said  he 
composed  his  Discourses  concerning  Government,  which  were 
not  published  till  after  his  death,  and  yet  it  is  understood  that 
they  cost  him  his  life  ;  garbled  passages  from  these  abstract  spe¬ 
culations  having  been  perverted  at  his  trial  into  substantial  trea¬ 
son.  From  this  work,  which  has  been  more  renowned  thau 
read,  we  shall  copy  a  description  of  France,  under  the  reign  of 
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Its  most  splendid  monarch.  The  picture,  drawn  by  this  keen 
eye-witness  is  indeed  loathsome  and  horrible,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  without  doubt  a  faithful  delineation. 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  present  pride  of  France,  the  numbers  and 
warlike  inclinations  of  that  people,  the  bravery  of  the  nobility,  extent 
of  dominion,  convenience' of  situation,  and  the  vast  revenues  of  their 
king,  his  greatest  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  mistaken 
counsels  of  England,  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  unhappily  sent  to 
serve  him,  and  the  strangers  of  whom  the  strength  oi  his  armies  con¬ 
sists  :  which  is  so  unsteady  a  support,  that  many,  who  are  well  versed 
in  affairs  of  this  nature,  incline  to  think,  he  subsists  rather  by  little 
arts,  and  corrupting  ministers  in  foreign  courts,  than  by  the  power  of 
his  own  armies ;  and  that  some  reformation  in  the  counsels  of  his 
neighbours,  might  prove  sufficient  to  overthrow  that  greatness,  which 
i  grown  formidable  to  Europe  the  same  misery  to  which  he  has  re¬ 
duced  his  people,  rendering  them  as  unable  to  defend  him,  upon  any 
change  of  fortune,  as  to  defend  their  own  rights  against  him.’ 

‘  We  have  already  saitl  enough  to  obviate  the  objections  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  prosperity  of  the  French  monarchy,  d  he  beauty 
of  it  is  false  and  painted.  There  is  a  rich  and  haughty  king,  who  is 
blessed  with  such  neighbours  as  are  not  likely  to  disturb  him,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  miserable  subjects.  But  the  whole  body  or 
that  state  is  full  of  boils,  and  wounds,  and  putrid  sores :  there  is  no 
real  strength  in  it.  The  people  are  so  unwilling  to  serve  him,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death,  above  fourscore  thousand  of  his  own  sol¬ 
diers,  within  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  for  flying  from  their  colours  : 
and,  if  he  were  vigorously  attacked,  little  help  could  be  expected  from 
a  discontented  nobility,  or  a  starving  and  despairing  people/  , 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  prosperity  of  France,  the  warlike^ 
temper  of  that  people  is  so  worn  out  by  the  frauds  and  cruelties  ot 
corrupt  officers,  that  few  men  enlist  themselves  willingly  to  be  sol¬ 
diers ;  and,  when  they  are  engaged  or  forced,  they  are  so  little  able 
to  endure  the  miseries  to  which  they  are  exposed,  that  they  daily 
run  away  from  their  colours,  though  they  know  not  whither  to  go, 
and  expect  no  mercy  if  they  are  taken.  The  king  has  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  correct  this  humour,  by  the  severity  of  martial  law.  But 
men’s  minds  will  not  be  forced ;  and  though  his  troops  are  perfectly 
well  armed,  clothed,  and  exercised,  they  have  given  many  testimonies 
of  little  worth/ 

‘  Though  I  do  not  delight  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  our  own  time, 
I  desire  those  who  know  the  present  state  of  France  to  tell  me, 
whether  it  were  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  that  nation  under  servi¬ 
tude,  if  a  vast  revenue  did  not  enable  him  to  gain  so  many  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  service,  as  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  rest  in  subjection.  Andv 
if  this  be  not  enough,  let  them  consider,  whether  all  the  dangers, 
that  now  threaten  us  at  home,  do  not  proceed  from  the  madness  oi 
those,  who  gave  such  a  revenue,  as  is  utterly  disproportionable  to  the 
riches  of  the  nation,  unsuitable  to  the  modest  behaviour  expected  from 
our  kings,  and  which  in  time  will  render  parliaments  unnecessary  to 
them/ 

X  2 
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f  France,  in  outward  appearance,  makes  a  better  shew:  but 
nothing  in  this  world  is  more  miserable  than  that  people,  under  the 
fatherly  care  of  their  triumphant  monarch.  The  best  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  like  asses  and  mastiff  dogs  ;  to  work  and  fight;  to  be  oppressed 
and  killed  for  him;  and  those  among  them,  who  have  any  under¬ 
standing,  well  know  that  their  industry,  courage,  and  good  success, 
is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  destructive  to  them;  and  that,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  power  of  their  master,  they  add  weight  to  their  own 
chains  ’  pp  216 — 221. 

In  1677,  by  the  court-interest  of  the  Earl,  his  father,  he 
obtained  permission  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  arrang¬ 
ing  bis  private  affairs;  but  though  he  avowed  his  determination 
to  return  to  France  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  a  Chancery  Suit, 
this  very  condition  insured  him  a  permanent  residence.  His 
father  dying  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  having  never  boon  cor¬ 
dially  reconciled  to  Algernon’s  public  conduct,  bequeathed  him 
legacies  to  the  amount  of  little  more  than  five  thousand  pounds, 
part  of  which  bis  brother  litigated  with  him,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  in  his  favour.  On  this  slender  provision,  with  some 
property  of  no  great  value,  which  lie  had  previously  enjoyed, 
independent  on  his  father,  Sydney  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  as  an  exile  in  his  native  land,  his  affections  being  mani¬ 
festly  alienated  from  it,  aiid  fixed  on  a  Utopia,  that  existed  in 
the  creation  of  his  own  mind.  lie  repeatedly  attempted  how¬ 
ever  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  though  his  attempts  were  as 
repeatedly  frustrated  by  conrt4rdllieftee  and  intrigue,  he  fear- 
raised  his  voice  in  public  against  those  measures  of  the 
government,  which  appeared  to  him  most  pernicious.  Sus¬ 
pected,  hated,  and  feared,  as  he  knew  himself  to  be,  there  was 
certuinly  more  intrepidity  than  prudence  in  this  patriotic  for¬ 
wardness  ;  it  was  like  living  on  a  scaffold,  and  laying  his  head 
on  the  block,  in  desperate  scorn  of  the  executioner’s  axe,  to  try 
how  often  he  could  escape  the  blow,  by  lifting  it  up  again. 
Nor  did  he  shrink  from  meeting  his  direst  enemy,  the  king, 
face  to  face.  On  one  occasion, 

‘  Understanding  that' he  had  been  accused  to  the  king,  as  engaged 
in  a  plot  of  the  non-conformuts ,  he  obtained  an  audience,  and  clearly 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  ;  since  nothing,  he  maintained, 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  than  a  measure  which 
must  eventually  unite  the  papists  and  the  crown.  Yet  his  enemies 
persevered  in  their  attacks,  and,  if  the  wretched  scheme  had  not 
miscarried,  designed  to  involve  him  in  the  meal-tub  plot.  And,  when 
he  was  merely  looking  over  a  balcony,  to  see  what  passed  at  an 
election  of  sheriffs,  he  was  indicted  for  a  riot  in  the  city.*  p.  171. 

Between  the  time  of  ‘  the  Meal  Tub  Plot,'  the  lure  which 
he  escaped,  and  that  of  ‘  the  Rye  Mouse  Plot,'  that  by  which 
he  was  betrayed,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  opposing,  with 
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his  utmost  influence,  the  scheme  of  an  alliance  meditated  by  Sir 
William  Temple  and  others-,  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  i gainst  France.  In  the  progress  ot  this  affair,  he  is 
accused  of  having  accepted  two  sums  ot  money,  ot  five  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  each,  from  Barillon,  a  French  minister  at  the 
court  oi  London.  On  what  conditions,  or  for  what  services, 
these  sums  were  paid  to  him,  or  whether  they  were  ever  paid  to 
him  at  all,  cannot  now  be  very  clearly  ascertained.  I  hat  he  was 
not  a  solitary  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  France,  appears  from 
his  answer  to  the  ambassador  D’Avaux,  when  soliciting  his 
interest  to  prevent  the  alliance  above-mentioned.  ‘  VV  bile  the 
king  of  France,’  said  he,  ‘  is  assisting  the  king  of  England 
with  sums  of  money,  which  may  at  once  render  him  independent 
of  the  Parliament,  and  subservient  to  a  foreign  country,  an 
alliance  with  the  States  General  may,  in  turn,  become  expe¬ 
dient  to  controul  his  power.’  Of  M.  Barillon,  who  is  thus  im¬ 
mortalized  for  having  corrupted  the  most  haughty  and  un¬ 
bending  republican  of  the  age,  Sydney  himselt  humourously 
and  contemptuously  says  : 

6  You  know,  Monsieur  de  Barillon  governs  us,  if  he  be  not  mis¬ 
taken  ;  but  he  seems  not  to  be  so  much  pleased  with  that,  as  to  find 
his  embonpoint  increased,  by  the  moistness  of  our  air,  by  frequently 
clapping  his  hands  upon  his  thighs,  shewing  the  delight  he  hath  in 
the  sharpness  of  the  sound,  that  testifies  the  plumpness  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  his  flesh;  and  certainly,  if  this  climate  did  not  nourish  him 
better  than  any  other  the  hairs  of  his  nose,  and  nails  of  his 
fingers,  could  not  grow  so  fast,  as  to  furnish  enough  of  the  one  to 
pull  out,  and  of  the  other  to  cut  off,  in  all  companies,  which  being 
done,  he  picks  his  ears  with  as  good  a  grace  as  my  Lord  La  p.  182. 

Having  already  greatly  extended  this  article,  we  hasten  over 
the  lesser  incidents  of  Sydney’s  life,  to  notice,  in  very  few  words, 
his  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  in  1683,  under  the  pretence  ot  his 
being  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  a  real  or  pretended 
scheme  lor  the  assassination  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  ot  York, 
on  their  return  from  Newmarket.  Sydney,  Lord  W  illiam  Russel, 
the  younger  Hampden,  Lord  Grey,  and  a  weak  being  cal  ect  Lord 
Howard,  who  afterwards  turned  evidence  against  his  comr  -des, 
had  frequently  held  private  meetings,  w  hich  were  suspected  to  be 
for  ttie  purposes  of  maturing  plans  to  overthrow  the  Royal  Au¬ 
thority,  and  re-establish  the  Commonwealth.  Sydney  s  inti¬ 
macy  with  these  persons  gave  a  colour  to  his  arrest  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  with  which  lie  appeals  to 
have  had  not  even  the  slightest  connexion.  Disduiiing  to 
flee,  tnough  Ins  intended  apprehension  was  publicly  spoken  o  , 
he  permitted  hiniseAf  and  his  papers  to  be  seized  H  id  he 
concealed  or  destroyed  the  latter,  even  Judge  Jederies  must 
have  failed  to  convict  him  ;  and  though  with  these  writings 
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none  but  a  Jefferies  could  have  convicted  him,  yet  in  such  hand* 
they  were  converted  into  warrants  for  his  execution.  Treason 
was  deduced  from  his  thoughts,— his  unuttered  thoughts,  for 
they  were  unpublished, — since  it  could  not  be  deduced  either 
Irom  his  conduct  or  conversation ;  and  his  speculative  theories 
concerning  government  in  the  abstract,  were  interpreted  into 
acts  of  conspiracy  years  after  they  had  been  composed,  during 
which  time  they  had  slumbered  in  his  study,  whence  his  perse 
cutors  themselves  brought  them  to  light,  and  were  the  first 
and  the  only  promulgators  of  them.  in  his  life-time  !  Sydney 
defended  himself  with  undaunted  fortitude,  and  unanswerable 
arguments  ;  but  he  was  finally  condemned,  not  because  he  w  as 
found  guilty,  but  because  he  was  to  be  condemned.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  ol  the  trial  are  given  at  great  length  in  this  volume, 
and  to  it  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  curious 
to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  will  remark  by  the 
way,  (as  we  have  no  room  for  particular  criticism,)  that  Mr. 
Meadley,  the  Author,  has  few  pretensions  as  a  writer,  except 
to  tolerable  industry,  and  a  plain  style  of  narrative :  there  is 
nothing  striking  either  in  his  reasoning  or  reflections.  Of  his 
hero  we  must  also  take  leave  rather  abruptly.  In  the  short  in¬ 
terval  between  his  trial  and  execution,  Sydney  drew  up  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  posterity  on  the  injustice  of  his  fate.  We  feel  pleasure 
in  quoting  the  following  passage,  as  better  evidence  of  the 
faith  that  was  in  him,  than  any  thing  we  have  found  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  conduct  or  writings. 

*  f  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives ;  and,  as  he  hath,  in  a  great 
measure,  upheld  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity,  hope  that  he  will  still 
uphold  me  by  his  spirit  in  this  last  moment,  and,  giving  me  grace 
to  glority  him  in  my  death,  receive  me  into  the  glory  prepared  for 
those  that  fear  him,  when  my  body  shall  he  dissolved/ 

We  remember  nothing  in  the  life  or  death  of  any  political 
confessor,  more  sublime  or  affecting  than  Sydney’s  reply  to  the  * 
executioner,  while  his  head  was  on  the  fatal  block  ; — his  last 
w'ords  were  worthy  of  the  lips  of  a  martvr. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  December,  the  sheriffs  again  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Tower,  and,  about  ten  o’clock,  receiving  Sydney 
from  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant,  after  signing  and  sealing  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  indenture  for  his  delivery,  conducted  him  on  foot,  to 
the  place  of  execution  on  Tower-hill  He  was  attended  only  by  two 
of  his  brother’s  servants.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm,  un¬ 
daunted  mien,  worthy  of  the  man,  who  set  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his 
model  He  gave  a  paper,  containing  a  manly  vindication  of  his  in¬ 
nocence,  to  the  sheriffs,  observing  that,  (i  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  God,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  men/’  but  he  declined 
cither  reading,  or  having  it  read  to  the  multitude,  and  offered  to  tear 
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it,  if  it  was  not  received.  He  then  pulled  off  his  hat,  coat,  and 
doublet,  saying  that  “  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  would  give  them  no 
further  trouble.”  He  gave  three  guineas  to  the  executioner,  and 
perceiving  the  fellow  grumble,  as  if  the  sum  was  inadequate,  desired 
a  servant  to  give  him  a  guinea  or  two  more.  He  then  kneeled 
down,  and,  after  a  solemn  pause  of  a  few  moments,  calmly  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block.  Being  asked  by  the  executioner  if  he  should 
rise  again,  he  replied  intrepidly,  “  not  till  the  general  resurrection ; 
— strike  on.”  The  executioner  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  body  at  a  blow.* 


Art.  VI. — Tixall  Poetry  ;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Arthur 

Clifford,  Esq  Editor  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler’s  State  Papers.  4to.  pp. 

xl.  409.  Price  21.  2s.  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

QVR  sensations  on  opening  this  volume  and  surveying  the 
huge  mass  of  miscellaneous  poetry  which  it  comprises, 
though  not  of  so  ecstatic  a  nature  as  those  of  the  Editor  on 
opening  the  great  trunk  which  contained  the  precious  deposite^ 
were  not,  in  other  respects,  wholly  dissimilar.  Like  him,  we 
were  at  first  ‘  appalled  and  daunted and  though  we  did  not 
exclaim 

(  Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight !*— «■ 

not  anticipating  much  that  would  render  the  exclamation  appro¬ 
priate,  we  at  length  summoned  up  a  degree  of  heroic  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  set  about  exploring  its  contents.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  have  been  sufficiently  repaid  for  our  labour,  as  the  preface 
which  had  conciliated  us  by  its  amusing  details,  given  with  all  the 
minuteness  and  zeal  of  an  antiquary,  prepared  us  for  what  we 
were  to  expect  in  these  ‘  occasional  effusions  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,’  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  c  writing  verses  to  occupy 
their  leisure,  and  for  their  mutual  entertainment,’  without  any  in¬ 
tention,  probably,  of  publication.  The  Editor  ingenuously  applies 
to  them  the  character  which  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
gives  of  the  poetry  of  Crashaw,  and  which  is  well  worth  trans¬ 
cribing. 

‘  I  take  this  poet  to  have  writ  like  a  gentleman,  that  is,  at  leisure 
hours,  and  more  to  keep  out  idleness,  than  to  establish  a  reputation  : 
so  that  nothing  regular  or  just  can  be  expected  of  him.  All  that 
regards  design,  form,  fable,  (which  is  the  soul  of  poetry)  ail  that  con¬ 
cerns  exactness,  or  consent  of  parts  (which  is  the  body,)  will  probably 
be  wanting;  only  pretty  conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glittering  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  something  of  a  neat  cast  of  verse  which  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  dress,  gems,  or  loose  ornaments  of  poetry,)  may  be  found 
in  these  verses.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case  of  most  other  poetical 
writers  of  miscellanies  :  nor  can  it  be  well  otherwise,  since  no  man 
can  be  a  true  poet  i vko  writes  for  diversion  only .  These  authors 
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should  be  considered  as  versifiers  and  witty  men,  rather  than  as 
poets:  and  under  this  head  will  fall  the  thoughts,  the  expression, 
and  the  numbers.  These  arc  only  the  pleasing  part  of  poetry,  which 
may  be  judged  of  at  a  view,  and  comprehended  all  at  once:  and 
(to  express  myself  like  a  painter)  their  colouring  entertains  the 
sight,  but  the  lines  and  life  of  the  picture  are  not  to  be  inspected 
too  narrowly.* 


As  the  interest  of  such  productions  essentially  depends  on 
their  authenticity,  Mr.  Clifford  was  right  in  obviating  all  doubt 
on  this  subject  by  the  particulars  furnished  in  the  preface  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  discovery.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler's  state  papers,  he  £  happened  to  make  a  visit’  at  Tixall, 
where  he  suspected  that  some  valuable  manuscripts  in  addition 
to  those  actually  in  the  library,  might  still  be  found  by  a  dili¬ 
gent  search,  as  Sir  Walter,  afterwards  Lord  Aston,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  grand-daughter  aiid  heiress  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
whose  family  long  continued  to  reside  at  Tixall,  had  been  twice 
ambassador  in  Spain  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
His  inquiries  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 


‘  Besides  an  additional  packet  of  letters,  which  had  belonged  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  which  contain  some  further  particulars,  re¬ 
specting  the  confinement  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  Tutbury 
Castle  I  discovered,  1.  \11  the  poems  which  i  now  offer  to  the 

public,  under  the  title  of  Tixall  Poetry;  2.  A  large  quantity  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  other  papers,  relating  to  the  Aston  family;  3.  A  complete 
collection  of  the  state  papers,  and  letters,  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  du¬ 
ring  his  two  embassies  in  Spain.' 

*  The  reader  will  judge  of  the  vast  mass  of  papers  I  had  to  wade 
through,  and  of  the  extent  of  my  labour  and  perseverance,  when  I 
inform  him  that  I  was  almost  continually  occupied  for  about  ten 
days  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  and  frequently  an  hour  or  more  be^ 
fore  breakfast,  and  another  in  the  evening  before  1  beheld  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trunk.* 


i  _  » 

The  head  of  many  an  antiquary  has  been  turned  by  a  disco¬ 
very  of  very  far  less  importance  than  this.  Here  was  abundant 
Food  for  soliloquy  and  speculation  to  the  philosophical  or  senti¬ 
mental  essayist,— for  the  intellectual  botanist,  whose  delight  it 
is  to  pore  over  the  dried  specimens  of  other  ages,  not  so  much 
to  inhale  their  remaining  and  imperishable  fragrance,  or  to  con¬ 
template  their  beauty,  as  to  analyze  their  external  form,  their 
variations  from  others  of  the  same  species,  to  observe  their  mi¬ 
nute  configuration,  and  sift  the  very  dust  which  envelops  them! 
What  a  mysterious  charm  does  the  obscurity  of  age  throw  over 
the  simplest  relic  of  the  past  !  That  the  hand  which  framed  it 
has  long  since  mouldered  into  dust,  that  the  heart  which  gave 
the  impulse  or  felt  the  pleasure  of  achievement  has  long  ceased 
to  beat,  that  the  feelings  and  the  joys  once  linked  with  the  scenes 
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or  the  productions  we  contemplate  are  all  over,  are  sufficient  to 
awaken  our  sympathy,  and  to  employ  the  imagination  with  a 
thousand  busy  associations.  We  feel  to  belong  ourselves  to  a 
successive,  not  a  contemporary  race  of  beings,  and  while  we  are 
anxiously  curious  to  know  how  those  who  were  our  predecessors, 
but  are  now,  as  to  this  world,  nothing,  looked,  and  thought,  and 
felt,  we  cannot  avoid  the  recollection  that  hints  as  dim  as  those 
which  guide  our  researches  into  their  history,  will  be  all  that 
will  one  day  remain  of  what  we  were.  We  survey  the  record 
of  the  once  sentient  and  active  human  being,  conscious  of  a 
common  nature  and  a  common  destiny. 

<  He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen, 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  : 

He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be.’ 

The  moral,  however,  is  one  of  the  last  things  which  a  tho¬ 
rough  antiquary  would  think  of  searching  for  ;  but  Mr.  Clifford 
is  something  better  ;  he  is  a  poet;  and  he  has  apostrophized 
the  venerable  remains  of  Tixall  in  a  poem  subjoined  to  the  Pre¬ 
face,  from  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  extract  some  pleasing 
lines,  if  it  were  not  high  time  to  proceed  to  give  some  specimens 
of  the  Tixall  Poems.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  first 
division  of  the  work,  entitled  ‘  Poems  collected  by  the  Hon. 
Herbert  Aston,  1658.’  The  idea  is  simple  and  striking,  though 
it  is  much  too  attenuated  in  the  expression. 

<  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  last  words  were  “  O  God, 
what  is  man.” 

4  As  sad  Symiramis  was  sate 

Hard  by  the  window  of  her  cell, 

To  teach  a  note  more  passionate 
Unto  her  sister  Philomell ; 

Halfe  sighing,  and  halfe  singing  she 
Thus  to  the  bird  :  Cease  to  repine 

Thy  brother’s  cruelty  to  thee, 

And  weepe  with  me  the  fall  of  mine. 

Weepe,  weepe  with  me  the  fate  of  him, 

Who,  at  his  life’s  extended  spaun, 

Left  me  the  burden  of  this  hymne ; 

O  God,  O  God,  O  what  is  man ! 

The  bird  heard  all,  and  soone  replyed; 

Sweet,  cease  thy  brother  to  bewaile ; 

(It  was  an  angell  lately  try’d 
1  he  feathers  of  a  nightingale  :) 

Oh,  cease  thy  brother’s  fate  to  moane, 

Transfer’d  to  heaven  s  more  blest  abode, 

And  sing  with  me  this  nobler  tone, 

O  man,  G  man,  O  what  is  God  ! 
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He  breathes  in  our  seraphicke  fire. 

Feeds  in  our  starry  milkye  road, 

And  sings  in  our  eternall  quire, 

O  man,  ()  man,  O  what  is  God.’ —  pp.  70,  7L 


From  the  Poems  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Henry  Thimelby, 
we  extract  an  Epitaph  on  a  sweet  little  boy  by  Sir  William 
Persall. 


*  Stay,  courteous  passenger,  this  stone 
Sayes  something  that  concerns  each  one. 

If  maydes  and  bachelors,  that  wed 
For  pledges  of  their  marriage  bed, 

Here  may  they  fix  their  hearts,  and  wish 
For  such  a  lovely  boy  as  this. 

But  oh,  it  will  allay  desire. 

So  soone  your  noblest  sparkes  expire. 

If  you  be  loving  parents,  here’s  * 

A  jewel  richly  worth  your  teares. 

Yei  know,  although  you  shed  amaine 
It  cannot  be  redeemed  againe.’  p.  105. 

Some  lines  addressed  to  Sir  William  and  his  Lady  on  a 
similar  afflicting  occasion,  conclude  with  the  following  couplets, 
which  for  terseness  and  point  are  equal  to  any  thing  in  Waller’s 
poems. 

6  It  were  a  sin  to  wish  her  here  againe  ; 

But  pardon  if  I  say  that  all  the  paine 
Of  such  a  losse,  belongs  not  so  to  you, 

But  we  may  challenge  equal  portions  too. 

We  rivall  not,  but  thus  our  title  prove, 

Tho’y  ours  by  nature  she  was  ours  by  love,’  p.  10L 

Our  next  specimen  is  a  poem  of  a  very  different  cast,  but 
interesting  from  its  allusions  to  the  cant  phrases  and  politics  of 
the  day.  The  versification  is  uncommonly  correct  and  flowing, 
the  covert  sarcasm  highly  dexterous,  and  indeed,  in  all  respects, 
the  poem  is  perfect  in  its  kind. 

A  NEW  REMONSTRANCE 

TO  HIS  MALIGNANT  MISTRESSE. 

Since  Beauty’s  such  a  tyrant  growne 
In  thee,  I’ll  now  discover, 

What  grievances  can  ne’ere  be  borne 
By  any  freebonie  Lover. 
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Nor  is  my  hart  rebellious  grownc, 

Since  thou  art  still  betraying, 

The  trust  and  power  of  Beauty’s  throne, 

It  finds  no  more  obaying. 

My  loves  benevolence,  I  say, 

Though  deue  was  freely  given  ; 

Without  a  parlament,  PI  pay 
No  subsidy  to  Heaven. 

A  routed  faith,  a  plundred  love, 

And  a  seqUestred  deuty, 

Are  taxe  and  impost  good  enough 
For  thy  delinquent  beauty. 

Call  not  my  harts  free  homage,  scant 
Allegiance  pay’d  unto  thee. 

Least  it  engage,  and  covenant 
New  fealtys  to  undoe  thee. 

Revoake  not  back  the  life  you  give, 

PI  die  no  doating  martyr, 

But  question  thy  prerogative. 

If  thou  repeale  my  charter. 

Strive  not  thy  Babell  towre  to  build, 

Or  arme  gainst  love’s  free  citty  ; 

Scorne’s  high  commission-court  may  yield 
To  freedomes  grand  committy. 

Tempt  not  with  thy  new  minion’s  pride 
My  love  to  wrath  abetted ; 

Felton  had  not  a  knife  more  tryed, 

Nor  Pymme  a  tongue  more  whetted. 

Nor  thinke  thy  force,  or  thy  deceipt. 

Of  art  or  arme  can  out  me : 

Love  has  his  Ferfaxes  to  beat, 

*  And  Crumwells  too  to  rowt  thee.’  pp.  S'!— 6. 

Poems  collected  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Aston 
occupy  the  third  division.  Almost  all  of  them  have  appeared 
in  print  before,  scattered  through  different  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lections,  or  attached  to  the  works  of  dramatic  authors.  Of 
this  fact,  however,  the  Editor  was  not  aware  till  too  late.  As 
a  collection  made  at  the  time  by  a  lady  of  quality  and  of  taste, 
it  is  still  curious ;  and  the  pieces,  if  not  generally  of  very 
superior  merit,  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
The  lines  in  Italics  in  the  following  verses  addressed  ‘  To 
Sleep’  were  wanting  in  the  original  MjSS.  and  were  supplied 
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by  the  Editor.  They  are  to  be  found,  with  considerable  vari¬ 
ations,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  tragedy  of  ‘  Valentinian.’ 

*  Care-charming  slecpe*  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 

Brother  to  Death,  gently  thyself  dispose 

On  this  afflicted  wight ;  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers,  give  nothing  that  is  loud, 

Or  painfull  to  his  slumber  ;  ease  is  sweet, 

When  soothing  dreams  the  wearied  Jancy  cheat . 

*  And  as  faire  purling  streams,  thou  son  of  night. 

In  sqfte  t ,  sweetest ,  murmurs  of  delight 

Passe  by  his  troubled  scnces,  sing  his  paines, 

Like  hollow  murmuring  winds,  or  silver  raines. 

Unto  thy  selfe  gently  O,  gently  ylide 

And  kisse  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride.*  p.  13L 

W  c  are  tempted  to  find  room  for  some  charming  lines,  as  the 
Editor  justly  styles  them,  which  are  given  in  the  notes,  from  a 
curious  little  miscellany,  entitled  ‘  Westminster  Drollery,  or  a 
choice  collection  of  the  newest  songs  and  poems,  both  at  court 
and  the  theatres.  By  a  person  of  quality,  London  1671.’ 

A  Song  at  the  Duke’s  House . 

*  O !  fain  would  1,  before  I  die, 

Bequeath  to  thee  a  legacy ; 

That  thou  maist  say,  when  I  am  gone, 

None  had  my  heart  but  thou  alone ! 

Had  1  as  many  hearts  as  hairs. 

As  many  lives  as  lover’s  tears, 

As  many  lives  as  years  have  hours, 

They  all  and  onely  should  be  yours. 

Dearest,  before  you  condescend 
To  entertain  a  bosom  friend, 

Before  your  liberty  you  sell, 

Be  sure  you  know  your  servant  well  : 

For  love’s  a  fire  in  young  and  old, 

’Tis  sometimes  hot,  and  sometimes  cold  ; 

And  men  you  know  that  when  they  please, 

They  can  be  rick  of  love  s  disease 
Then  wisely  chuse  a  friend  that  may 
Last  for  an  age,  and  not  a  day ; 

Who  loves  thee  not  for  lip  or  eye. 

But  tor  thy  mutual  sympaihie  : 

Let  such  a  friend  thy  heart  engage, 

For  he  will  comfort  thee  in  age  ; 

And  kiss  thy  furrowed  wrinkled  brow 
With  as  much  joy  as  J  do  now.*  p.  3 66. 
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Tliis  is  worth  whole  volumes  of  (  Unperishable  I,»ove,’  and 
*  Mirtillo’,  and  4  On  his  mistresse  going  a  voyage,’  and  c  I  he 
Irresistible  Ileauty,’  and  4  Philander  and  Phillis,  &c. 

4  The  poems  in  the  fourth  and  la^t  division,’  says  Mr.  Chi- 
ford,  6  consist  of  such  pieces,  as  1  louud  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  written  on  backs  oi  letters,  or  other  scraps 
of  paper.  I  have  prefixed  to  them,  a  ‘  Pindaric  Ode,’  by 
Dryden  ;  two  small  popms,  by  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  ;  one  by 
Sidney  Godoiphin  ;  and  one  by  Waller  :  all  of  which  l  found 
in  the  old  trunk,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  now  published  for 
the  first  timed  The  Ode  is  certainly  in  Dryden’ s  careless 
manner,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  which  betrays  a  master  s 
hand,  but  neither  of  these  poems,  we  venture  to  think,  would 
have  remained  in  the  Tixall  chest,  with  any  great  detriment  to 
the  fame  of  its  author.  The  Poem  entitled  Upheld,  and  the 
Reply,  are  written  with  considerable  energy  and  are  well  de¬ 
serving  of  preservation  ;  but  we  have  no  room  lor  then 
tion.  The  <  Ode  on  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley’s  retirement,  which 
the  notes  inform  us,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Pin  ips, 
©n  whose  death  Cowley  wrote  a  monody,  is  highly  creditable 
to  that  lady’s  genius.  It  begins 

4  No,  no,  unfaithful  world,  thou  hast 
Too  long  my  easy  heart  betray’d.’ 

We  give  the  second  stanza. 

4  In  my  remote  and  humble  seat 
Now  Fme  again  possest 
Of  that  late  fugitive  my  breast. 

From  all  thy  tumults,  and  from  all  thy  heat, 

I’ll  find  a  quiet  and  a  coole  retreat: 

And  on  the  fetters  I  have  worne 

Looke  with  experienc’d  and  revengefull  scqrnc  ; 


«  In  this  my  sov’rain  privacy, 

JTis  true  I  cannot  govern  thee; 

But  yet  myself  I  may  subdue, 

And  ’tis  the  qyOler  empire  of  the  two. 

If  every  passion  had  .got  leave 
Its  satisfaction  to  receive, 

Yet  I  would  it  ,a  higher  pleasure  call, 

To  conquer  one,  than  to  indulge  them  all. 


We  are  afraid  of  extending  this  article  beyond  all  reasonable 
ffmits,  but  we  think  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for, subjoining 
the  fourth  stanza,  and  part  of  the  fifth,  which,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  date  of  the  poem,  are  of  no  ordinary  .beauty. 

‘  No  other  wealth  will  I  aspire 
But  that  of  nature  to  admire  ; 
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Nor  envy  on  a  laurell  will  bestow, 

While  there  do  an)r  in  my  garden  grow.  •  j 

And  when  I  would  be  great, 

’Tis  but  ascending  to  a  seat, 

Which  nature  in  a  lofty  rock  hath  built ; 

A  throne  as  free  from  trouble,  as  from  guilt ; 

Where  when  my  soul  her  wings  doth  raise, 

Above  what  worldlings  fear  or  praise, 

With  innocence,  and  quiet  pride,  I'll  sit, 

And  see  the  humble  waves  pay  tribute  to  my  feet : 

Oh  !  life  divine,  when  free  from  joys  diseas’d  ! 

Not  alwais  merry,  but  'tis  alwais  pleas’d. 

‘  A  heart,  which  is  too  great  a  thing 
To  be  a  present  for  a  Persian  king, 

Which  God  himselfe  would  have  to  be  his  court. 

Where  angels  would  officiously  resort, 

From  its  own  bight  would  much  decline, 

If  this  converse  it  should  ressigne, 

Ill-natur’d  world  for  thine. 

Thy  unwise  rigour  hath  thy  empire  lost, 

It  hath  not  only  set  me  free, 

But  it  hath  made  me  see, 

They  only  can  of  thy  possession  boast, 

Who  do  enjoy  thee  least,  and  understand  thee  most. 

:  pp.  23d— 7. 

At  page  3*20,  there  is  a  very  pleasing  poem,  in  the  same 
strain,  entitled  Retirement,  which  the  Editor  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered,  with  some  variations,  in  4  a  Collection  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Poems,  Letters,  &c.  By  Mr.  Brown,  &c.  London 
1699.’  It  is  an  imitation  of  a  French  ode,  by  St.  Evremond. 
As  it  is  short,  we  may  venture  to  transcribe  it. 

% 

*  Whatever  sins  by  turns  have  sway’d  me, 

Ambition  never  reach’d  my  heart ; 

Its  lewd  pretences  ne’er  betray’d  me, 

In  publick  ills  to  act  a  part. 

*  Let  others,  fame  or  wealth  pursuing, 

Despise  a  mean  but  safe  retreat ; 

I’ll  ne’er  contrive  my  own  undoing. 

Nor  stoop  so  low  as  to  be  great. 

The  faithless  court,  the  pensive  ’change, 

What  solid  pleasures  can  they  give? 

Oh  let  me  in  the  country  range, 

JTis  there  we  breathe,  ’tis  there  we  live. 

1  The  beauteous  scene  of  lofty  mountains. 

Smiling  valleys,  murmuring  fountains, 

Lambs  in  flowery  pastures  bleating, 

Ecchos  our  complaints  repeating ; 
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Birds  in  clieerfull  notes  expressing 
Nature’s  bounty,  and  their  blessing ; 

Bees  with  busy  sounds  delighting, 

Groves  to  gentle  sleep  inviting; 

Whisp'ring  winds  the  poplars  courting, 

Swains  in  rastic  circles  sporting ; 

These  afford  a  lasting  pleasure, 

Without  guilt  and  without  measure.’ 

There  are  some  fine  lines  on  6  Conscience,’  by  Sir  Edward 
Sherburne,  but  they  may  be  found  in  his  works.  Chalmerses 
poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  632.  The  Domesday  Thought,  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Flatman,  is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  quaint  nio*  xhy  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  age. 

4  Oft  when  I  hear  a  blustering  wind 
With  a  tempestuous  murmur  join’d, 

I  fancy,  Nature  in  this  blast, 

Practises  how  to  breathe  her  last : 

Or  sighs  for  poor  man’s  misery, 

Or  pants  for  fair  eternity. 

‘  Go  to  the  dull  church-yard,  and  see 
Those  hillocks  of  mortality, 

Where  proudest  man  is  only  found 
By  a  small  swelling  in  the  ground. 

What  crouds  of  carcases  are  made 
Slaves  to  the  pick*axe  and  the  spade ! 

Dig  but  a  foot  or  two,  to  make 
A  cold  bed  for  thy  dead  friend’s  sake, 

’Tis  odds,  but  in  that  scanty  room, 

Thou  tobb’st  another  of  his  tomb  ; 

Or,  in  thy  delving,  smit’st  upon 
A  shin-bone,  or  a  cranion.’  p.  249. 

#  i  ** 

The  following  two  poems,  one  entitled  £  The  Immortality  of 
Poesie  ;  to  Envy,’  in  imitation  of  Ovid.  AmoT.  Lib.  1.  Eleg.  15, 
which  the  Editor  believes  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  John 
Evelyn,  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  66  Sylva,”  &c.  and 
the  other  by  Habington,  author  of  “  Castara,”  entitled  ‘  Cupio 
dlssolvi.  St.  Paule,’  merit  a  place  in  any  future  Anthology  to 
consist  of  poems  of  this  period.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
trash,  which  has  found  its  w  ay  into  £  the  complete  works  of  the 
English  poets,’  which  might  well  be  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  the  select  w'orks  of  neglected  authors,  and  the  fugitive  found¬ 
lings,  who,  for  want  of  a  parent’s  name,  have  been  refused  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  corporate  body  of  poets.  Among  the  neglected 
poets,  old  Quarles,  with  all  his  absurdities  and  quiddities,  de¬ 
serves  particular  attention.  The  following  epitaph,  £  On  Ar- 
galus  and  Parthenia/  is  supposed  to  be  bis. 
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‘  His  being  was  in  her  alone. 

And  he  not  being  she  was  none. 

They  joy’d  one  joy,  one  grief  they  grieved, 

One  love  they  lov’d,  one  life  they  liv’d. 

The  hand  was  one,  one  was  the  sword, 

That  did  his  death  her  death  afford. 

As  all  the  rest,  so  now  the  stone 
That  tombs  the  two  is  justly  one.’  pp.  276. 

At  p.  297.  occurs  a  poem  ascribed  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  enti  ¬ 
tled,  4  Rusficatio  religiosi  in  vacantiis,’  which  deserves  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  poem,  ( to  Mrs.  E.  T.  saying  she  could  not  be  afraide  of 
my  ghost’,  has  some  sparkling  lines  and  happy  allusions,  but  it  is 
too  long,  and  the  stanzas  are  very  unequal.  We  had  marked 
for  quotation  4  the  Fairies’  song,’  at  p.  305,  but  can  spare  room 
only  for  the  first  three  stanzas. 

4  ‘  Wee  dance  on  hills  above  the  wind. 

And  leave  our  footsteps  there  behind, 

Which  shall  to  after  ages  last, 

When  all  our  dancing  dayes  are  pas& 

*  Sometimes  we  dance  upon  the  shore 
To  whisteling  Avinds  and  seas  that  roaro 
Then  wee  make  the  wind  to  bloAv, 

And  sett  the  seas  a  dancing  too. 

4  The  thunder’s  noise  is  our  delight. 

And  lightning  makes  us  day  by  night. 

And  in  the  ay  re  we  dance  on  high, 

To  the  loud  musick  of  the  sky.’ 

< '  1  .i.  i 

The  last  three  stanzas  of  this  poem  are  most  unfortunately 
discordant  with  these  truly  poetical  conceits  :  whether  the  wri¬ 
ter  descended  to  the  ridiculous  by  mere  natural  tendency,  or 
through  wilfulness,  the  effect  is  equally  unhappy.  We  should 
be  glad  to  give  the  whole  of  4  a  Contemplation  upon  the  short¬ 
ness  and  shallowness  of  human  knowledge,’  as  well  as  4  the 
Div^e,’  and  4  Life  a  preparation  for  Eternity,’  did  not  our  li¬ 
mits  imperiously  forbid  further  extracts.  The  former  of  these 
is  to  be  found,  we  are  informed,  in  4  Howell’s  Letters,’  4  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  volumes  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.’  The  specimen  certainly  possesses  considerable  merit.— 
We  have  judged  it  allowable  to  indulge  ourselves  in  thesp 
copious  extracts  from  the  work  before  us,  as  the  costly  size  of 
the  volume  will  render  it  in  a  measure  inaccessible  to  geirpval 
readers  \  and  few,  perhaps,  of  its  purchasers  will  he  disposed 
to  rake  through  the  whole  collection  for  the  sake  of  the  pearly 
which  are  mingled  with  so  many  beads  and  so  much  tinsel. 
The  volume  is  valuable  principally  as  affording  materials,  to 
the  Editors  of  future  4  Specimens’  or  Anthologia,  and  as  il- 
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lustrating  the  history  of  English  poetry.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  tlie  pieces  we  have  selected  or  referred  to,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others,  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  no  farther  inte 
resting  than  as  they  are  objects  of  curiosity.  In  turning  over 
the  pages,  we  imagined  ourselves  in  the  venerable  pile  of  Tixall, 
seated  before  the  ancient  trunk  containing  the  Aston  papers,  and 
the  perusal  of  each  uncouth  or  trite  and  puerile  production  con¬ 
jured  up  a  number  of  fanciful  associations  and  suppositions, 
connected  with  the  manners  anti  events  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  composed.  The  circumstance  of  the  collection  itself  is 
interesting,  the  more  so  from  the  traits  of  domestic  feeling 
and  the  referencesto  domestic  history,  which  are  scattered  through 
it,  and  which  serve  to  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  authors 
themselves.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Constance 
Fowler  to  her  brother  Henry  Aston,  dated  1636,  given  in  the 
Preface,  which,  on  this  account,  is  very  amusing. 

4  I  haye  not  receaved  yet  those  copyes  of  verses  you  promised  me 
for  sending  your  box  to  Mr.  Henry  Thimelby,  therefore  I  beseech 
you  not  to  forget  them,  for  I  have  a  longe  time  much  longed  for 
them.  And  indeed  I  could  almost  find  in  my  hart  to  nuarrel  with 
you,  and  to  conclude  my  letter  with  it  ;  for  I  have  written  to  you 
I  know  not  how  often,  and  beged  of  you  most  pittyfully  that  you 
would  send  mee  some  verses  of  your  owne  makeing,  and  yet  you  never 
would,  when  you  know  I  love  them  more  then  can  bee  expressed. 
And  in  one  of  your  letters,  rather  then  you  would  send  any  of  them 
to  poore  me,  you  writte  word  you  had  none,  when  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  chuse  but  thinke  I  know  that  is  impossieble.  And  therfore 
pray  see  how  hardly  you  deale  with  mee,  wThen  I  have  sent  you 
all  the  verses  that  I  could  gett  perpetuly,  never  omieting  the  send¬ 
ing  of  any  that  1  could  get  that  were  good  ones*  Therfore  I  de¬ 
sire  you  will  make  an  end  of  the  quarrell,  with  sending  mee  some  as 
sune  as  you  can  ;  for  I  assure  you  they  cannot  come  to  one  that  will 
more  esteme  them  than  your  ever  most  afectionat  sister  to  serve  you, 
Constance  FA 

After  all  that  may  be  said  of  genius,  the  permanent  interest 
of  poetry — its  essential  vitality — consists  in  its  being  employed 
as  the  medium  of  expressing  those  simple,  universal  feelings, 
which  secure  the  sympathy  of  every  age.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  the  higher  objects  of  poetry,  as  connected  with  that  tair 
ideal  which  awakens  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  or  with  those 
deep  and  mysterious  feelings  which  are  drawn  from  the  hidden 
sources  of  the  breast  only  by  study  and  quiet  meditation — with 
any  higher  object  in  fact,  than  the  amusement  of  the  hour,  the 
writers  of  the  greater  part  of  these  poems  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ance,  much  less  any  communion.  Or  if  at  times  their  feelings  were 
raised  to  a  pitch  above  their  usual  tone,  it  was,  probably,  more 
from  accident  than  intellectual  effort.  Nevertheless,  as  ex- 
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pressive  of  natural  and  simple  emotions  and  sentiments,  and 
as  instrumental  in  promoting  their  development  and  culture, 
poetry  was,  even  to  them,  something  better  than  its  design-, 
which  was  mere  amusement ;  and  its  object  was  so  far  answered, 
and  its  power  to  interest  rendered  so  far  perpetual,  as  the 
writers  employed  their  efforts  in  the  expression  of  genuine  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  touching  representation  of  truth.  What  redeem 
the  false  wit,  the  puerile  conceits,  the  tame  diffuseness,  and 
the  lawless  licence  of  the  productions  of  the  3  7th  century — 
qualities  which  are  only  accidentally  interesting,  and  certainly 
not  imitable  by  a  more  polished  age — are  the  artless  pathos,  or 
gaiety,  or  quaint  humour,  which  are  their  occasional  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  their  being  generally  so  true  to  our  cominbn 
nature. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Memoirs  of  a-celebrated  Literary  and  Political  Character , 
from  the  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742,  to  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  Lord  Chatham’s  Second  Administration,  in  1757; 
containing  Strictures  on  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Men  of 
that  Time.  A  New  Edition. — 8vo,  pp.  170.v  Price  7s.  6d.  Murray, 
1814.  '  .  ,  • 

i 

2.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  with 
reference  to  the  “  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Literary  and  Political 
Character.”  8vo  pp.  114.  Price  5s.  6d.  Murray,  1814. 

A  VERY  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  readers  of 
Junius  must,  to  be  consistent  with  their  political  feelings 
and  opinions,  detest  the  productions  of  that  writer.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  pleased  with  any  circumstance  tending  to  diminish 
the  influence  by  which  they  may  judge  that  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  liable  to  he  still  affected  and  perverted,  from  so 
memorable  an  example  of  daring  and  unpunished  hostility  to 
what  a  multitude  of  excellent  preceptors  of  Filmer’s  school 
have  been  incessantly  exhorting  mankind  unconditionally  to  revere. 
To  this  effect  of  diminishing  the  influence,  a  little  has  probably 
been  contributed  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  enlarged 
edition.  That  edition  has  brought  out  a  large  assemblage  of 
the  same  writer  s  compositions,  many  of  them  so  sensibly  inferior, 
and  indeed  the  mass  of  them,  estimated  collectively,  so  inferior, 
to  the  prevailing  quality  of  his  more  splendid  labours,  as  to 
have  effected  some  slight  modification  of  the  impression  which 
he  had  made  by  his  appearance  in  the  lofty  and  powerful 
character  ot  Junius.  For  we  are  apt,  though  the  rule  may  bn 
oi  very  doubtlul  justice,  to  depress  our  estimate  of  an  author 
as  low  at  least  as  the  average  quality  of  his  works  ;  and  that 
average  is  obviously  lowered  by  a  quantity  of  considerably 
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inferior  matter  thus  brought  to  be  combined  with  the  more 
admired  productions  in  a  general  estimate. 

In  beholding  this  portion  of  the  works,  we  seem  as  if  we  had 
been  taken  round  to  see  the  sloping,  more  accessible,  and  less 
forbidding  side  of  an  eminence  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  contemplate  only  on  that  side  on  which  it  is  beheld  as  an  awful 
and  impending  precipice. 

While  this  mysterious  personage  loses  somewhat  of  the  com¬ 
manding  and  over-awing  aspect  of  his  talents,  by  their  being 
displayed  in  operations  not  so  very  much  surpassing  those  of 
ordinary  men,  he  has  been  made  to  confirm  every  conviction  or 
surmise,  which  the  readers  of  his  letters,  as  Junius,  might  have 
been  forced  to  entertain  against  the  soundness  and  refinement  of 
his  moral  principles. 

The  class  of  persons  we  have  referred  to,  as  deeming  the 
political  influence  of  his  writings  to  be  mischievous,  pleased  to 
see  him,  from  the  mode  of  his  new  appearance,  losing  soiae^ 
what  of  his  power,  may  very  justly  be  desirous  of  what  would 
diminish  it  considerably  more, — an  absolute  identification  ol  his 
person.  No  fact  is  more  familiar  than  that  there  is  a  strange 
power  in  mystery,  which  confers  an  imaginary,  and,  therefore, 
excessive  magnitude  on  what  it  shrouds,  aud  imparts  a  ghostly 
significance  and  preternatural  emphasis  to  the  voices  heard 
from  its  dark  and  haunted  recesses,  We  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  strongest  admirers  of  that  unknown  author, 
whether,  though  stimulated  by  their  admiration  to  the  keenest 
curiosity  during  the  renewed  and  most  active  research,  they 
have  not  felt,  if,  in  any  instance,  the  object  so  eagerly  pursued 
has  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  attained,,  somewhat  of  a 
disposition  to  wish  that  the  proof  might  fail,  an  unwillingness 
that  this  one  individual,  or  this  other,  coming  forward  in  pal¬ 
pable  substance,  and  under  a  plain,  ordinary  name,  should  take 
the  place  of  the  mysterious  and  formidable  4  shade.’  They 
thought  that  this  person,  and  still  that  the  next,  was  not  of 
sufficiently  commanding  character  to  stand  in  the  magnitude  of 
Junius.  Rut  so  they  would  have  felt  whoever  might  have  been 
pretended  or  even  proved  to  be  the  man.  Their  reluctance  to 
admit  a  reality,  was  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling  that  no  real 
person  eould  be  so  commanding  an  object  as  the  one  that  imagi¬ 
nation  had  imperfectly  beheld  behind  the  veil  ot  mystery. 

For  ourselves  we  will  confess  that,  though  Junius  is  far 
enough  from  personating  our  ideal  form  ol  an  all-accomphsh^d 
censor  of  bad  men,  and  bad  times,  he  has,  nevertheless,  fixed 
himself  as  a  being  of  so  commanding  aspect  in  our  imagination, 
and  we  are,  like  all  our  race,  so  fond  of  effect ,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  be  content  that  the  secret  should  still  and  always 
ijety  investigation,  as  it  has  hitherto  done  ;  and  wo  are  indict 
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rent  whether  the  promoters  of  this  last  of  the  long  series  of 
distinct  claims  (those  oi  about  twenty  individuals)  shall  pro¬ 
secute  the  matter  any  further,  with  or  without  additional  evi¬ 
dence,  or  not. 

'Ihenew  claimant  is  Mr.  Glover,  the  writer  of  the  epic  poem 
of  Leonidas,  which  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  slight  temporary 
renovation  of  notice  in  consequence  ol  the  manner  in  which  its 
author  is  now  brought  forward.  And  certainly,  these  publica¬ 
tions  shew  so  many  of  the  things  required  in  the  rightful  pre¬ 
tender,  actually  meeting  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Glover,  tiiat  we  may 
well  wonder  how  it  could  happen,  that  the  almost  preternatural 
vigilance  of  inquisition,  excited  during  the  publication  of  the 
formidable  letters,  should  not  have  glanced  on  him.  But,  in¬ 
deed,  this  very  fact,  it  it  was  a  fact,  must  be  admitted  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  a  presumption  against  his  being  the  author,  when 
we  consider  to  how  many  shrewd  and  interested  persons  he  was 
well  known.  It  none  of  them  ever  suspected  him,  while  on 
such  communicative  terms  with  him,  while  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  temper  and  opinions  as  an  active  politician,  and  while 
apprized  ot  his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  cabals  of  state,  it 
would  seem  to  go  far  towards  proving  that  he  did  not,  in  their 
estimation,  evince  the  kind  or  measure  of  talent  displayed  by 
Junius. 

Still  there  are  a  number  of  concurring  presumptions  in  his 
favour.  His  age  comported  with  the  severe  maturity  of  mind 
indicated  in  the  writings  of  Junius.  He  was  born  in  1712,  and 
consequently  was  fifty-six  or  nfty-seven,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  that  writer  under  that  denomination  ;  and  at  that 
period  he  might  be  said  to  have  grown  old  in  public  business  ; 
for. we  are  told  that  being  ‘  an  ardent  politican,  in  the  old  Whig 
interest,  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  'the  city  as  early  as 
1739,  and  by  his  influence  and  activity  was  the  means  of  setting 
aside  the  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  a  person  who  had  voted 
in  parliament  with  the  court  party.’  But  we  will  transcribe  the 
paragraph  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry  draws  into  one 
view  the  particulars  on  which  the  presumption  is  founded  in 
favour  of  Glover. 

*  He  was  an  accomplished  scnolar,  and  had  all  the  advantages  that 
affluent  circumstances  and  the  best  company  could  give.  He  was 
^vV.r.  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution:  his 
politics  were  those  of  Junius,  and  he  was  of  the  private  councils  of 
men  in  the  highest  station  in  the  state,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  and  active  life.  At  the  time  the  Letters  of  Junius  were 
written,  he  had  attained  an  age  which  could  allow  him,  without 
vanity,  to  boast  of  an  ample  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world  ; 
and  during  the  period  of  their  publication  he  resided  in  London, 
and  was  engaged  in  no  pursuits  incompatible  with  his  devoting  hi* 
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time  to  their  composition ;  so  that,  in  his  letter  to  Mr,  Wilkes,  he 
might  justly  say,  “  I  offer  you  the  sincere  opinion  of  a  man  who  per¬ 
haps  has  more  leisure  to  make  reflections  than  you  have,  and  who, 
though  he  stands  clear  of  business  and  intrigue,  mixes  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  intelligence  in  the  conversation  of  the.  world.” 
Thus,  agreeably  to  any  hypothesis  that  has  been  formed  of  Junius, 
the  character  of  Mr.  Glover  accurately  corresponds. *  Inquiry, 
pp.  31,  32. 

The  Editor  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  Junius,  has  brought 
together  the  distinguishing  points  which  must  meet  in  the  right 
claimant  to  the  honours  of  that  author  ;  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry 
has  shewn  that  several  others  which  might  have  been  added, 
would  but  strengthen  the  evidence  for  Glover. 

It  appears  that  Junius  was  ‘  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
concerns  of  the  city,  with  trade,  and  the  language  of  stock¬ 
jobbers  ;  and  that  he  was  probably  himself  a  citizen.’ — ‘  Junius 
also  valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  ol  finance.’ — c  Junius  was 
also,  most  probably,  an  author  of  other  works,  the  printing  of 
which  lie  per?  mally  superintended  ;  for  his  corrections  of  the 
press  shew  i.  f  he  was  acquainted  with  the  printer’s  private 
marks,  an  peculiar  manner  of  writing  them  :  and  in  his 

confident i  ,ies,  which  have  been  published,  he  uses  the  lan¬ 
guage  o'  .  man  conversant  with  printers.’ — 4  He  could  write 
poetry  ,  irently  with  facility,  as  appears  by  a  poem  among 
his  IV,'  S. ;  consisting  of  six  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  evidently 
writ  vn  tor  Mr.  Woodfall’s  personal  gratification.’  — c  From 
reading  the  private  notes  to  Woodfall,  it  appears  that  the  author 
hao  personal  regard  for  him,  and  that  he  knew  him  thoroughly.’ 
-  Mr.  Glover  wrote  som$  pieces  tor  the  stage  ;  and  the  Inquirer 
finds  some  indications  of  a  taste  for  dramatic  writing  in  Junius’s 
letters,  under  a  different  signature,  to  Lord  Barrington,  which 
have  characters  and  scenes. 

It  has  very  reasonably  been  wondered  how  Junius,  unless  he 
were  a  man  high  in  office,  or  ol  a  rank  to  have  habitual  access 
to  the  court,  could  be  so  well  acquainted  wiih  the  characters^ 
designs,  intrigues,  and  secret  quarrels  and  embarrassments,  ot 
the  court  and  ministry  ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  of  such  office 
or  rank,  then  the  wonder  was,  by  what  miracle  of  management 
or  good  fortune  a  man  so  close  under  the  inspection  ot  so  many 
suspicious  and  aggrieved  observers,  an  individual  of  their  own 
privileged  and  not  numerous  body,  should  have  not  only  defied 
detection,  but  eluded  suspicion.  One  part  ot  the  difficulty  and 
wonder  vanishes  on  the  admission  of  Glover  to  be  the  man  ;  foj^ 
it  is  evident,  from  every  part  of  the  memoir,  that  he  had  been, 
as  far  forward  as  it  reaches,  and  there  is  testimony  that  he  was 
also,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  habits  ot  easy  inter- 
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course  with  a  number  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  state,  and  of 
the  most  confidential  communication  with  several  of  them. 

‘  He  lived  at  this  time  “  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Cobham^ 
Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  George  Grenville,  Lyttleton,  Dod- 
ington,  Waller,  and  other  eminent  political  characters  in  opposition 
to  the  court  party,  ah  cl  his  visits  were  frequent  at  Leicester  House,1 ” 
(the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.’) 

Other  persons  of  great  note  were  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
especially  he  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
kindness  with  George,  afterwards  Marquis  Townsend,  for 
whose  character  and  talents  he  expresses  very  great  respect. 
But  here  rises  one  ot  the  strongest  reasons  to  doubt  bis  identity 
with  Junius.  For  this  very  nobleman  is  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  aversion  and  contempt  in  several  of  the  letters  which 
Mr.  Woodfall  has  published  in  his  sequel  as  the  unquestionable 
composition  of  Junius; — though  certainly  the  readers  are  not 
put  in  possession  of  any  decisive  proof  of  their  being  his.  The 
Author  of  the  Inquiry  is  sensible  of  this  difficulty,  and  thus 
endeavours  to  obviate  it. 

*  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Glover’s  opinion  of  men, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  was  governed  by  the  consistency  of  their 
political  conduct ;  and  even  in  the  character  of  Lord  Townsend  in 
the  memoir,  he  conciudes  with  a  gloomy  prospective  view  that  he 
may  have,  at  some  future  time,  occasion  to  alter  it.  “  May  time, 
which  impairs  every  external  grace,  produce  no  such  change  in  his 
virtues,  as  may  ever  throw  upon  my  pen  the  melancholy  obligation 
of  altering  this  character.”  * 

The  contrast  of  terms,  however,  is  so  Violent,  and  the  con¬ 
demnatory  representation  is  so  perfectly  clear  of  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  regret  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  reversal  of  the  former 
estimate,  displays  so  easy  a  complacency  in  hostility,  and  a 
contempt  so  satirical,  that  we  really  do  feel  a  difficulty  of  con¬ 
ceiving  they  could  exist  in  a  mind  moderately  well  conditioned 
toward  a  person  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  respected  and 
endeared  friend.  It  is  the  sort  ol  levity  of  the  enmity  that 
strikes  us  as  so  unnatural  and  improbable  in  a  mind  with  such 
recollections.  A  grave  and  somewhat  pensive  indignation 
might  have  comported  well  with  the  high  C atonic  principles  of 
Glover.  His  character,  indeed,  is  marked  in  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  by  the  feature  described  in  the  above  extract 
from  the  Inquiry.  The  Memoir  manifests  that  he  alternately 
approved  and  disapproved  of  the  same  men,  with  an  emphasis 
amounting  almost  to  personal  attachment  or  aversion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rectitude  or  obliquity  of  their  conduct.  His  con¬ 
viction  of  their  want  of  integrity,  very  properly  went  the  length 
of  withdrawing  him  from  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  He 
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Viad  no  notion  that  an  honest  man  could  maintain  a  friendship 
with  politicians  who  were  more  intent  on  power  and  emolument 
than  on  the  good  of  their  country. 

In  the  general  spirit  of  his  judgements  bn  statesmen,  in  his 
unqualified^  immitigable  condemnation  of  their  corruption,  a 
corruption  which  lie  had  opportunities  so  extraordinary  of  know¬ 
ing  to  be  almost  general  among  them,  in  his  contempt  of  the 
ordinary  currency  of  monarchs,  in  his  disposition  to  make  efforts 
and  stimulate  to  efforts  in  the  national  service,  combined  with  a 
despondency  approaching  to  despair  of  the  national  virtue  and 
Welfare,  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  will  be  acknowledged  by 
every  reader  to  be  in  very  striking  correspondence  to  the 
character  of  Junius ;  and  there  wanted  only 'some  portion  of 
that  brilliance  of  composition,  which  distinguishes  the  best  efforts 
of  that  writer,  to  make  us  willing  to  be  persuaded  that  at  last 
we  have  him  in  his  proper  person.  Of  this  brilliance  it  must  be 
acknowledged  the  Memoir  is  so  destitute  of  all  trace,  that  even 
all  the  presumptions  furnished  by  so  many  points  of  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  circumstances  and  character  of  Glover 
and  those  of  Junius,  would  not  he  enough  to  give  plausibility 
to  a  claim  for  the  one  of  being  identical  with  the  other,  if  the 
public  had  seen  no  compositions  of  the  unknown  writer,  but  the 
celebrated  letters  with  that  signature.  But  some  of  the  letters 
of  Philo- Junius,  and  a  number  of  those  from  the  same  hand, 
given,  under  various  denominations,  in  the  newr  edition,  have 
perhaps,  in  truth,  as  little  of  the  electrical  quality  and  power, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  the  composition  of  this  Memoir.  And 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  was  written  as  a  mere  course  of 
memorandums  of  the  matters  of  the  author’s  political  expe¬ 
rience,  without  the  least  ambition  of  the  oratory  oi  history,  and 
without  the  smallest  inducement  for  him  to  put  his  mind  in  that 
state  of  artificial  heat,  which  was  evidently  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  from  that  of  Junius  those  explosions  in  which  he 
was  so  fine  and  so  formidable. 

If  among  the  other  papers  of  Glover,  said  by  the  Editor,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Memoir,  to  be  i  in  the  possession  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  descendant,’  there  should  he  a  continuation  of  this  poli¬ 
tical  secret  history,  it  is  very  possible  it  may  furnish  some  fur* 
ther  evidence  on  the  literary  question  ;  and  though  it  should 
not,  it  will  be  valuable  for  what  it  will  be  likely  to  disclose 
concerning  actors  and  transactions,  which  ordinary  history 
could  do  little  better  than  exhibit  to  us  in  that  prepared  and 
often  deceptive  form  in  which  it  was  intended  by  those  actors 
that  they  should  be  seen  by  the  public. 

in  these  publications  we  do  not  observe  that  one  wrord  is  said 
respecting  the  hand-writing  of  Glover ;  a  silence,  when  their 
professed!  object  is  considered,  not  a  little  strange.  We  neces^ 
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sarily  infer  from  it,  however,  that  no  degree  of  resemblance  ha® 
been  found  or  even  fancied  between  it  and  that  of  Junius,  whose 
MfeS.  the  civility  of  Mr.  Woodtall  has  permitted  the  Editor  to 
inspect.  It  became,  therefore,  indispensable  to  assume,  and  it 
is  done  with  lar  too  little  ceremony,  that  the  letters  of  Junius 
were  written  in  a  ‘  disguised  hand.’  We  think  that  any  person 
who  looks  at  the  fac-similes,  may  very  reasonably  doubt  even 
the  possibility  of  preserving  so  much  system,  together  with  an 

apparent  freedom  of  stroke,  in  a  hand  adopted  lor  occasional 
use. 

The  Memoir  may  be  deemed  of  more  worth  os  an  historical 
document  than  as  contributing  to  prolong  the  old,  and  perhaps, 
hopeless,  literary  inquiry.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  its 
being  something  4  worth,’  as  history,  we  should  not  forget  the 
difference  of  taste  and  opinion  among  readers.  T  he  class  of 
persons  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  as  consistently 
detesting  Junius,  who  hold  it  a  part  of  religion,  that  govern¬ 
ments,  contemplated  under  any  of  their  forms  or  in  any  of  their 
parts,  monarchs,  ministers,  or  parliaments,  have  a  righteous 
claim,  in  virtue  of  their  political  capacity,  to  be  held  in  reve¬ 
rence  independently  ol  their  real  characters,  would  have  done 
well  to  buy*  up  tins  Memoir,  at  each  edition,  to  destroy  it;  for 
it  is  little  else  than  an  exposure  of  the  political  profligacy  of  the 
most  distinguished  managers  ot  the  national  concerns  during 
the  specified  period.  It  will  destroy  all  respect  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  individuals  thus  exhibited,  and  wrill  tend  to  aggra¬ 
vate,  and  seem  to  sanction,  that  deep,  systematic  suspicion 
which  a  portion  of  the  community  has  been  led  to  entertain 
against  the  whole  class  of  statesmen.  Eor  it  the  public  good 
was  hardly  so  much  as  even  a  secondary  concern  with  such'men 
as  Lyttleton  and  Chatham,  (power  and  emolument,  this  Cato 
says,  were  the  first,  and  their  reputation  the  second,)  it  will 
seem  quite  reasonable  to  be  somewhat  rigorous  and  somewhat 
sceptical  in  judging  of  the  pledges  offered  for  the  genuine  public 
virtue  of  any  statesman. 

With  regard  to  the  competence  of  this  witness,  so  long  kept 
out  of  court,  we  suppose  no  reader  of  the  Memoir  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  entertain  a  doubt,  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  was  on 
easy  and  sometimes  confidential  terms  with  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  themselves  among  the  first  actors  on  the  political 
stage,  and  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
all  the  lost,  lie  often  had  long  discussions  with  individuals  on 
difficult  points  of  adjustment  in  political  co-operation,  and 
assisted  at  the  most  secret  and  important  councils  tor  determine 
ing  the  plan  ol  an  opposition,  a  coalition,  or  a  ministry.  lie 
te  lls  what  advice  he  gave,  what  statements  and  reasonings  he 
heard,  and  what  unavowed  principles  and  motives  he  sometime* 
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descried.  He  assigns  occasionally  the  causes  of  measures  and 
movements,  combinations  and  dissolutions,  failures  or  suc¬ 
cesses,  on  which  the  public  speculated  in  ignorance,  but  rarely 
pronounced  a  more  suspicious  or  condemnatory  judgement 
than  the  truth  of  the  case,  could  it  have  been  known,  would 
have  fully  appeared  to  warrant.  But  what  is  called  the  public 
itself,  experiences  no  more  indulgence  than  its  leaders  and 
deluders,  from  this  impartial  censor,  who  pronounces  the  people 
to  have  been  about  as  corrupt  as  their  governors.  He  was  as 
much  a  despiser  of  their  merits  as  he  was  a  friend  to  their 
welfare. 

With  respect  to  his  honesty,  in  the  sense  of  veracity  as  a 
recorder  of  facts  and  sketches  of  characters,  and  in  the  sense 
of  integrity  as  a  participator  in  the  practical  business  and 
schemes  of  political  party,  we  acknowledge  he  has  very  much 
of  our  confidence.  There  is  a  simple,  firm,  unequivocal  direct¬ 
ness  in  all  his  recitals,  that  proves  he  had  never  a  moment’s 
hesitation  as  to  how  he  should  relate  his  facts  or  express  his 
comments,  that  he  had  no  duplicity  of  ideas  to  require  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  compromise.  And  for  the  proof  of  his  practical  inte¬ 
grity,  it  may  suffice  that  he  w  as  never  himself  a  holder  of  place, 
or  a  receiver  of  emolument  under  any  ministry,  and  that  he 
would  withdraw  himself  in  a  great  measure  from  the  friendship 
of  such  a  man  as  Pitt,  from  disapprobation  of  his  political  con¬ 
duct.  In  short  the  Memoir,  with  the  little  that  is  otherwise 
known  of  the  man,  gives  the  impression  of  a  high-toned,  con¬ 
sistent,  inflexible,  political  virtue,  of  so  decided  and  almost 
passionate  a  devotion  to  principle  that  he  could  throw  persons 
and  parties  away  when  they  appeared  to  desert  it. 

We  iiad  intended  to  make  considerable  extracts;  but  shall 
content  ourselves  witii  a  very  few  passages  from  a  publication 
which  may  so  easily  he  obtained. 

1  During  the  course  of  this  year,  1744*,  the  leaders  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  who  had  differed  among  themselves  so  widely  the  year  before, 
were  once  more  re-united  upon  one  principle,  which  was,  to  get  into 
place;  in  consequence  of  this  agreement  a  junto  was  formed  of  nine, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Gower,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lyttleton,  Lord  Cobham,  Mr.  Waller,  Dodington,  and  Sir  John 
Hynd  otton  .  however,  this  justice  is  due  to  the  four  last,  that  in 
all  their  conferences  with  the  other  five  they  strenuously  insisted  on 
making  some  terms  with  Mr.  Pelham  for  the  public  before  they  went 
into  employment.’ 

lie  mentions  some  of  the  objects  that  were  discussed  with  this 
view  ;  but  then  adds, 

‘  Such,  however,  was  the  prostitution  of  Bedford,  Chesterfield, 
Gower,  Pitt,  and  Lyttleton,  a  party  founded  on  the  base  desire  of 
pecuniary  emoluments,  partly  on  the  more  extensive  views  of  pro-- 
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curing  the  whole  ministerial  power  to  themselves,  that  they  peremp¬ 
torily  insisted  on  coming  into  employment  without  any  stipulations 
whatever.  Lord  Cobham  was  at  one  time  so  provoked  at  this  in¬ 
famous  conduct,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
their  councils  ;  and  to  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  from  whom  I  had  my 

information,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions :  “ - these 

fellows  !  They  mean  nothing  but  themselves  !  Will  they  stand  by  us  ? 
- we  will  have  no  further  concern  with  them.”  But  his  re¬ 
solution  did  not  hold.’  pp.  30,  33. 

I  judge  not  of  princes  by  the  rules  of  morality,  before  whose 
tribunal  they  would  all  be  condemned  in  their  turns,  and  undergo  the 
severest  punishment,  it  executioners  were  not  wanting  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  justice,  and  the  folly  and  servility  of  mankind  were  not 
the  safeguard  of  kings.’ 

1  I  am  now  in  the  46th  year  of  my  age;  the  ardour  of  youth  is 
abated ;  the  mind  grown  stronger  by  experience,  familiar  with  ill 
fortune  both  to  myself  and  my  country,  guarded  against  the  delusion 
of  popularity,  and  above  the  pride  resulting  from  the  occasional 
countenance  and  unsought  confidence  of  men  in  high  station,  of 
which  I  propose  to  make  no  further  use  than  to  delineate  with  accu¬ 
racy  and  truth  the  causes  of  this  nation’s  fall,  which  my  ill-boding 
judgment  foresees  to  be  inevitable.’ 


Art.  VIII.  The  Portfolio  ;  containing  Essays,  Lette  s,  and  Narra¬ 
tives.  In  two  Volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  280  and  310.  Price  14s. 
London,  Murray.  1814. 

Essay  is  the  pride  of  the  English  as  a  plant  of  indi¬ 
genous  growth.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  of  so  easy 
cultivation,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  its  overrunning  the 
garden  of  literature.  The  Essay  is  in  prose  what  miscellaneous 
poems  are  in  verse.  To  unfold  a  system  in  a  mighty  folio,  or 
to  manage  the  conflicts  of  gods  and  heroes  in  an  epic,  is  an 
enterprise  of  time  and  trouble.  But  who  has  not  wit 
enough,  or  reading  enough,  to  write  an  address  to  Sleep,  or 
an  Anacreontic  to  Myra  r  or  who  has  not  words  enough  to 
dress  up  two  old  thoughts  into  an  essay  of  three  pages  ?  and 
then,  who  ever  wrote  any  thing  which,  either  on  the  maturest 
consideration,  or  from  the  opinion  of  his  most  impartial  friends, 
he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the  public  ?  Did  not 
Addison  and  Johnson  publish  their  essays  ?  and  many  of  our 
best  poets,  miscellanies  of  Verse  ?  And  so,  if  our  writer  be  a 
verseman,  out  come  ‘  Parnassian  Wild  Shrubs,’  or  ‘  Moon¬ 
shine,’  or  ‘  Moonlight,*  or  4  The  Modern  Antique if  a 
proseman,  the  world  is  favoured  with  a  4  Saunterer,’  or  a 

4  Ponderer,'  or  a  ‘  Ruminator,’  or,— last  and  least  of  all,— 
a  <  Portfolio.* 
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The  Portfolio  certainly  contains,  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
frothing  outrageous  and  extravagant  :  every  thing  is  sober 
dulness  and  weariness.  We  opened,  pretty  much  at  random, 
at  the  following  original  and  ingenious  strain  of  truism. 

5  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that  romance,  unguided,  may  be  produo 
tive  of  many  evils,  and  lead  into  many  errors  :  but  is  it  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  to  argue  from  the  abuse  of  any  quality,  that  it  is  in  itself 
and  in  all  its  tendencies  destructive  ?  Is  it  rational  to  condemn  from 
the  extremes  of  any  thing,  when  we  know  that  all  extremes  border 
upon  their  opposites  ?  Is  it  right  to  say.  love  is  an  inadmissible 
passion,  though  evidently  implanted  in  us  by  God,  because  it  some¬ 
times  leads  astray?  or,  that  religion  ought  not  to  be  countenanced, 
because  it  has  occasionally  taken  root  in  a  weak  mind,  or  a  disor¬ 
dered  imagination,  and  dethroned  reason  ? 

4  Or,  turning  into  other  channels,  shall  we  say,  food  cannot  be 
used  with  safety,  because  it  has  produced  surfeiting  ;  nor  wine,  from 
the  intoxication  that  has  followed  ;  nor  laudanum,  because  it  has 
destroyed  life  ?  This  would,  indeed,  argue  no  small  shtire  of  folly/ 
pp.  63,  64. 

How  perfectly  true  1 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  completely  4  sawneif  and 
yavoney ’  than  the  tales  which  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
two  volumes.  They  are  the  merest  common-places  of  idleness 
that  ever  dribbled  from  the  pen  of  a  reader  of  only  the  most 
miserable  novels.  The  first  is  of  this  kind.  A  vessel  is  wrecked 
on  the  Cornish  coast.  A  gentleman  4  clinging  to  the  bow¬ 
sprit’  is  4  carried  by  a  huge  wave  into  a  cavity  of  the  rocks,’ 
where  he  is  found  by  a  girl  named  Mary,  and  conveyed  in  a 
languid  state  to  the  cottage  of  her  uncle  Anthony.  Anthony 
determines  to  murder  the  gentleman  ;  but  Mary  penetrates  his 
intention,  and  advises  the  stranger  to  feign  himself  worse,  that 
her  uncle  may  be  induced  to  forego  his  design,  in  the  hopes 
that  it  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  natural  death.  The 
next  morning  the  gentleman  walks  away.  Mary  marries  ;  and 
her  husband  is  on  the  very  point  of  suffering  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  is  not  guilty,  when,  by  means  of  this  said  gentleman, 
his  innocence  is  made  manifest.  And  this  actually  occupies 
thirty  pages. 

But  the  Author  will  sometimes  be  satirical — a  sad  witty 
rogue.  In  order  to  ridicule  literary  ladies,  he  goes  to  see  one. 
4  One  day  there  was. a  large  party  to  dine.’  The  lady  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  provide  dinner.  Another  time,  a  party  is  to  go  out  to 
spend  a  day  in  a  beautiful  wood.  The  lady  forgets  to  provide 
dinner.  Again,  there  is  to  be  a  Water  excursion,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cook,  the  lady  would  have  forgotten  to  provide 
dinner.  Really  there  is  something  beautifully  varied  in  these 
incidents,  and  a  surprising  display  of  inventive  genius. 

One  wonders,  on  laying  down  such  a  book,  what  could  ever 
have  induced  a  man  to  write  it. 
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Art.  IX.  Quarrels  of  Authors ;  or  some  Memoirs  for  our  Literary 
History;  including  Specimens  of  Controversy.  By  the  Author  ot 
“  Calamities  of  Authors.”  Crown  8vo.  3  vols.  pp.  940.  Price 
11.  4s.  Murray.  1814. 

Ty'E  fear  that  Mr.  D’Xsraeli  will  have  given  fair  occasiort  for 
one  more  4  Quarrel  of  Authors,’  by  adopting  so  dis¬ 
respectful  a  term  for  the  designation  of  his  subject.  Could  the 
cause  be  negligence  ?  Of  had  he  received  some  discourtesy 
from  some  part  of  the  brotherhood,  and  in  a  i  :oment  of  disgust 
and  irritation,  selected  such  a  term  as  a  little  lnt  ot  spite  ?  Or  is 
it  that  in  thus  applying  degrading  words  to  his  tribe,  he  is  slily 
asserting  for  himself  a  dignity  above  them, — as  who  should  say. 
My  individual  respectability  is  so  prominent  and  secure  that  I 
can  alford  to  make  light  of  my  fraternity  1 

Whatever  may  have  determined  the  choice,  we  think  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  very  gross  violation  of  complaisance,  to  say  the  least, 
to  the  illuminators  of  the  world,  in  talking  of  their  4  quarrels.’  It 
is  obvious  that  he  ought  to  have  said  4  }Vars  of  Authors.’  That 
would  have  been  a  dignified  term,  and  would  have  placed  this  pug¬ 
nacious  tribe  on  the  same  ground  as  the  emperors,  the  heroes,  the 
conquerors,  who  have  constantly  held,  by  virtue  of  their  addiction 
to  war,  the  uppermost  rank  in  glory  ;  almost  all  prose  having 
agreed  with  almost  all  poetry  in  proclaiming  them  as  the  illus¬ 
trious,  the  godlike,  the  immortal.  And  why  should  not  the 
exploits  in  the  warfare  of  wit  and  learning  draw  kindred  ho¬ 
nours  on  their  performers  ?  Is  it  plainly  because  their  martial 
blazon  does  so  much  less  mischief?  because  it  costs  mankind  so 
much  less  ?  because  it  affords  much  less  of  that  most  delectable 
of  luxuries,  taxation  ?  Assuredly  it  is  not  because  the  literary 
warriors  are  less  fierce  for  action,  less  proud  and  ostentatious  of 
their  triumphs,  less  pertinaciously  retentive  of  the  malicious 
will.  And  even  in  point  of  tactics,  the  military  memoirs  in  these 
volumes,  display  some  instances  of  skill  and  stratagem  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  to  he  found 
in  the  history  of  the  other  class  of  fighting  gentry.  We  would 
recommend  it  to  the  Author,  as  a  very  proper  sequel,  to  draw  a 
number  of  parallels,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  between  the 
distinguished  personages  in  the  two  departments  of  war,  com¬ 
paring,  for  example,  Warburton,  4  fighting  still  and  still  de¬ 
stroying,’  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  shewing  that  Pope 
would  appear  never  the  worse  for  being  placed  by  the  side  of 
#ven  Hannibal. 

While,  however,  we  would  strenuously  abet  the  heroes  in  the 
warfare  of  ink  in  a  claim  to  have  their  hostile  vocation  dignified 
with  all  denominations  and  epithets  of  glory,  which  have  been 
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applied  to  the  champions  and  exploits  in  the  kindred  and  rivil 
profession- of  tire  and  sword,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as 
in  contemplating  the  glories  of  this  latter  profession,  so  also  in 
contemplating  those  of  the  former,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the 
moralist  and  philanthropist  will  often  be  made  ashamed  of  human 
nature.  The  love  of  fighting,  the  causes  for  fighting,  and  the 
manner  of  fighting,  in  both  the  departments,  will  often  fill 
him  with  grief  and  indignation  to  think  how  much  of  the 
energy  and  talent  of  the  human  race,  has  been  expended  at  the 
instigation  of  their  worst  passions. 

Our  Author,  while  exciting  alternate  ridicule  and  melan¬ 
choly  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  tribe,  very  demurely  pre¬ 
tends  he  means  them  no  harm. 

*  The  Quarrels  of  Authors  may  be  considered  as  a  Continuation  of 
the  Calamities  of  Authors  ;  and  both,  as  some  Memoirs  for  our  Lite¬ 
rary  History.  Should  these  volumes  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those 
who  would  consider  the  Quarrels  of  Authors  as  objects  for  their 
mirth  or  contempt,  this  must  not  be  regretted.  Whenever  passages 
of  this  description  occur,  they  are  not  designed  to  wound  the  Literary 
Character,  but  to  chasten  it ;  by  exposing  the  secret  arts  of  calumny, 
the  malignity  of  witty  ridicule,  and  the  evil  prepossessions  of  unjust 
hatreds.* 

Some  idea  may  be  afforded  of  the  extent  of  our  Author’s 
plan,  by  our  transcribing  the  contents. 

<  Vol.  I.  Warburton  and  his  Quarrels ;  including  an  Illustration  of 
his  Literary  Character — Pope  and  his  Miscellaneous  Quarrels — Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  extraordinary  Transactions  respecting  the  Publication 
of  Pope’s  Letters — Pope  and  Cibber;  containing  a  Vindication  of  the 
Comic  Writer — Pope  and  Addison — Bolingbroke’s  and  Mallet’s  Post¬ 
humous  Quarrel  with  Pope — Appendix ;  Lintot’s  Book  of  Accounts — 
Addendum  ;  Pope  and  Settle. 

*  Vol.  II.  The  Royal  Society — Sir  John  Hill,  with  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  Fielding,  Smart,  &c. — Boyle  and  Bentley — Parker  and  Mar¬ 
vell — D’Avenant  and  a  Club  of  Wits — The  Paper  Wars  of  the 
Civil  Wars — Appendix  ;  Political  Criticism  on  Literary  Compositions. 

‘Vol.  III.  Hobbes  and  his  Quarrels  ;  including  an  Illustration  of 
his  Character — Hobbes’s  Quarrels  with  Dr.  Wallis,  the  Mathematician 
— Jonson  and  Decker — Camden  and  Brooke — Martin  Mar — Prelate — - 
Appendix;  Literary  Quarrels  from  Personal  Motives.* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  certain  rule  for  determining  the  value, 
regarded  as  for  the  present  times,  of  histories  of  the  antiquated 
warfare  and  politics  of  literature.  The  whimsical  passion  re¬ 
cently  awakened,  or  rather  created,  for  recalling  into  notice  all 
ports  of  nearly  forgotten  old  books,  would  seem  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  the  present  work.  The  taste  very  con¬ 
siderably  prevailing  among  literary  men  for  minute  historical 
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and  antiquarian  research,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  omens  in  its 
favour.  Ilad  we  been  to  judge  w  ithout  taking  into  the  account 
these  signs  of  the  times,  we  should  perhaps  have  thought  it  was 
rather  too  late  to  expect  for  many  of  the  details  in  these  volumes 
any  renewal  of  the  public  interest  which  the  circumstances  ex¬ 
cited  one  or  two  centuries  since,  when  the  world  had  so  much 
less  to  think  and  talk  about,  and  something  less  to  do,  than  in 
the  recent  and  present  times,  and  when  the  matters  and  persons 
had  all  the  freshness  of  contemporary  existence.  We  should 
have  thought  there  would  have«been  but  a  feeble  attraction  in  the 
envy,  malice,  and  all  unchari tableness  of  Jonson  and  Decker, 
Camden  and  Brooke,  and  we  might  add,  of  Curl],  Cibber, 
Mallet,  and  Bolingbroke,  as  involved  with  Pope,  or  even  of 
Pope  himself  as  involved  with  Addison.  The  same  indifference 
or  disgust  we  should  have  predicted  for  several  others  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities  here  recorded,  with  their  active  series  of  scandals,  in¬ 
sults,  manoeuvres,  and  wit.  Much  of  the  history  is  so  merely 
personal,  that  it  must  necessarily  appear  insignificant ;  nor  is  it 
much  advantage  that  this  insignificance  is  so  often  somewhat  re¬ 
lieved  into  odiousness.  An  exception  will  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  story  of  the  wars  between  Marvell  and  Parker,  and  those  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Warburton.  An  account  of  the  noble  character 
ol‘  Marvell,  the  speculations  and  the  very  singular  mental  con¬ 
stitution  displayed  in  the  memoir  of  Hobbes,  and  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  compass,  magnitude,  and  vigour,  of  the  perpetual 
campaign  of  Warburton,  and  the  bold,  original  cast  of  the 
speculations  which  involved  him  in  the  polemical  conflict,  and 
were  to  be  maintained  bv  it.  These  and  some  other  sections  of 
the  work,  constituting  perhaps  as  much  as  half  of  it,  may  be 
read  with  much  interest  by  persons  who  have  no  taste  for  anti¬ 
quated  scandal,  and  the  petty  cabals,  and  bickerings,  and  frays, 
of  mere  trifling,  waspish  arts. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  even  in  this  latter  sort  of 
records,  there  will  sometimes  he  very  remarkable  and  illustrative 
specimens  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  This  would  seem  to  be 
almost  the  only  value  that  such  accounts  can  have,  and  this 
value,  less  or  more,  almost  all  our  Author’s  histories  of  quar¬ 
rels  will  be  found  to  possess.  Some  of  them  might  be  described 
as  biographical  farces,  constructed  to  exemplify  the  manners 
ol  past  times.  But  to  a  man  who  considers  how  many  thou¬ 
sand  instructive  volumes  there  are  accumulated  round  him,  and 
recollects  that  life  is  short,  it  will  certainly  be  a  question  what 
extent  ol  insignificant  personal  history  and  anecdote  he  should 
be  content  to  consume  bis  time  in  travelling  through,  for  the  sake 
of  picking  up  a  few  of  these  representative  relics. 

A  strong  testimony  is  due  to  our  Author’s  persevering  and  ex¬ 
tensive  industry  pf  research.  He  has  traversed  the  wide  field 
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of  our  literary  history  under  the  power  of  a  spell  which  would 
never  let  him  cease  walking.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  he 
is  at  this  moment,  after  what  we  should  perhaps  have  accounts 
ed  a  most  weary  pilgrimage,  on  the  toils  of  which  we  might  at 
first  view  have  felt  an  impulse  to  commiserate  him,  as  fresh, 
and  animated,  and  4  succinct  for  speed,’  as  at  any  point  of  his 
progress.  And  we  will  readily  and  gratefully  testily  that  there 
is  much  in  what  he  has  thus  far  given  as  the  acquisition  of  his 
exploratory  perambulations  of  the  old  literary  waste,  to  make  us 
pleased  that  his  spirit  and  activity  are  not  abating.  Let  it  only 
be  suggested  to  him  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he 
will  see  many  spectacles  not  worth  reporting,  and  pick  up  many 
substances  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away.  In  plain  words,  there 
are  a  multitude  of  persons  and  facts  of  literary  history  that  are 
are  not  worth  his  attention,  nor  that  of  his  readers,  as  being  in¬ 
significant  in  themselves,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  illustrate  either 
the  state  of  literature  or  the  manners  of  the  times.  We  must 
consent  to  let  all  but  a  most  diminutive  selection  of  the  things 
that  are  past,  go  into  oblivion  ;  and  the  persons  who  undertake 
to  make  that  selection  should  be  guided,  we  think,  by  a  rule  of 
much  greater  rigour  than  that  which  has  been  applied  by  our 

Author.  '  ■ 

The  readers  of  his  former  works  will  not  need  any  description 
of  his  manner  of  composition  as  exhibited  in  this.  Perhaps  it 
is  here  in  a  small  degree  more  regulated  and  chastised  ;  but  it 
substantially  retains  its  character  of  flightiness  and  loose  order, 
its  sudden  freaks  and  fantastic  catches,  its  contempt  of  the 
schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  its  grotesque  mixture  of  jo¬ 
cularity  and  solemn  pomp,  its  frequency  of  reflections  and  eja¬ 
culations,  made  at  considerable  hazard  between  insipid  truism 
and  pointed  sense. 

The  work  is  of  the  pyramidical  construction,  the  text  much 
less  than  the  notes  ;  and  we  think  he  vindicates,  in  his  preface, 
this  shape  of  composition  with  much  too  confident  a  self-com¬ 
placency.  There  was  a  possibility, — at  least  in  the  abstract,  it 
not  in  the  Author — of  disposing  of  these  same  materials  in  such 
a  method  as  to  bring  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  matter  of  the 
notes  into  a  defcent  continuity  in  the  text.  In  its  present  dispo¬ 
sition  the  whole  work  is  a  confused  and  trackless  miscellany. 

The  appearance  of  the  page  would  doubtless  have  been  in¬ 
jured  in  point  of  elegance  by  the  noting  of  a  great  many  re¬ 
ferences  *,  but  that  had  been  the  less  evil  than  for  the  reader  to  be 
every  now  and  then  saying  to  himself, — I  wish  the  reporter’s 
name,  and  literary  habitat ,  (that  is^  the  place  in  his  book)  ha4 
been  given  with  this  story. 

We  think  our  Author  is  far  from  being  uniformly  fortunate  in 
his  selections  to  exemplify  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  lively 
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impsrwhofought  so  many  crackling  buttles  with  squibs  of  that  kind* 
Some  of  the  quotations  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  poorest  style 
of  spiteful  gibing.  It  may  be  seen  too  that  an  excess  of  rude¬ 
ness  and  coarseness  was  once  tolerated  among  our  scholars  and 
gentlemen  that  would  at  this  day  totally  discredit  even  the  most 
genuine  and  powerful  satire.  Among  the  most  redoubtable 
lighters  are  llobbes,  Marvell,  and  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe ;  which 
last  made  mortal  war  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  4  bore  himself 
so  bravely  in  the  fight,1  as  to  produce  the  same  sensations  in 
their  camp  as  were  raised  in  that  of  Israel  by  the  sight  of  the 
Philistine  of  Gath. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  very  rough  times  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  Royal  Society  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence, 
when  it  Was  assailed  in  every  imaginable  mode  of  hostility,  by 
the  doctors  of  the  old  philosophy,  and  by  the  nits  who  cared 
about  none  of  the  philosophical  schools  or  systems.  Dr.  South  was 
pleased  to  say  of  the  new  sages,  4  Mrrantur  nihil  nisi  pulices, 
pediculos,  et  seipsos.’  The  shrewd  waggery  of  their  royal 
founder  and  patron  sent  them  out,  at  the  very  formation  of  the 
institution,  with  his  signal  and  warrant,  to  all  his  subjects  who 
had  or  thought  they  had  any  wit  to  sport,  to  make  the  Society 
the  butt  of  it. 

‘  The  Royal  Society,  on  the  day  of  its  creation,  was  the  whetstone 
of  the  wit  of  their  patron.  W  hen  Charles  II.  dined  with  the  members 
on  the  occasion  of  constituting  them  a  Royal  Society,  towards  the 
close  of  the  evening,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  being  the  first 
English  monarch  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  society  wdio  pro¬ 
posed  that  their  whole  studies  should  be  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  arcana  of  Nature  ;  and  added,  with  that  peculiar  gravity  of 
countenance  he  usually  wore  on  such  occasions,  that  among  such 
learned  men  he  now  hoped  for  a  solution  to  a  question  which  had  long 
perplexed  him.  The  case  he  thus  stated :  “  Suppose  two  pails  of 
water  were  fixed  in  tw^o  different  scales  equally  poised,  and  which 
weighed  equally  alike,  and  that  two  live  bream,  or  small  fish,  were  put 
into  either  of  these  pails,  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  that  pail, 
with  such  addition,  should  not  weigh  more  than  the  other  pail  which 
stood  against  itT — Every  one  was  ready  to  set  at  quiet  the  royal  cu¬ 
riosity  ;  but  it  appeared  that  every  one  was  giving  a  different  opinion. 
One,  at  length,  offered  so  ridiculous  a  solution,  that  another  of  the 
members  could  not  refrain  from  a  loud  laugh;  when  the  King,  turning 
to  him,  insisted  that  he  should  give  his  sentiments  as  w-ell  as  the  rest. 
This  he  did  without  hesitation;  and  told  his  Majesty,  in  plain  terms, 
that  he  denied  the  fact.  On  which  the  king,  in  high  mirth,  exclaimed, 
44  Odds  fish,  brother,  you  are  in  the  right  !’’ — The  jest  wras  not  ill  de¬ 
signed.  The  story  was  often  useful,  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scientific  visionary,  who  is  apt  often  to  account  for  w  hat  never  existed.* 
V«l.  II.  p.  19. 
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The  section  under  the  title  of  c  Political  criticism  on  literary 
compositions.’  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  recount¬ 
in'1'  and  properly  commenting'  upon  a  number  ol  remarkable 
examples  ol*  the  power  ol*  party  spirit  to  render  very  intelligent 
men  insensible  to  merit  of  the  highest  order  when  associated 
with  political  principles  opposite  to  those  ol  these  judges.  Bi¬ 
shop  Sprat  ordered  the  erasure  from  a  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  John  Philips  of  a  line  which  contained  the  name  ol 
Milton,  that  name  being,  he  said,  unfit  to  appear  in  a  Christian 
church. 

The  story  of  the  famous  war  between  Boyle  and  Bentley 
is  told  once  more,  at  greater  length  than  it  deserved,  but  with 
a  due  share  of  spirit  and  anecdote. 

No  part  of  the  work  will  excite  in  serious  readers  so  much 
regret  as  the  literary  history  of  Warburton,  which  occupies 
nearly  half  a  volume.  We  are  afraid  the  statements  and  ob¬ 
servations  cannot  be  denied  to  be  sufficiently  lair  and  candid. 
Indeed  we  should  earlier  have  said,  once  for  all,  that  we  think 
our  author  has  very  considerable  merit  oil  the  score  of  impar¬ 
tiality. —  It  is  melancholy  to  behold  a  mighty  spirit  like  that  ol 
Warburton,  while  labouring  indefatigably,  and  fighting  un¬ 
coil  ( pi  er  ab  1  y ,  in  the  professed  and  apparent  seiHce  of  the 
noblest  cause,  giving  so  many  indications  of  being  actuated  by 
motives,  and  being  willing  to  employ  expedients,  which  should 
have  been  consigned  to  the  enemies  of  that  cause,  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  their  unhappy  vocation.  Some  interesting  ex- 
tracts  shew  that  the  heroic  ardour  of  this  great  champion  ol 
his  own  glory  suffered  some  intermissions,  in  which  it  may  be 
probable  that  his  languor  and  disgust  forced  upon  him  the  pain¬ 
ful  conviction  that  there  were  in  existence  principles  and  ob¬ 
jects  that  would  have  better  sustained  him  in  his  toils,  that 
would  have  reanimated  his  zeal  with  a  diviner  energy. 

<  Warburton  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinth  he  had  so  ingeniously 
constructed.  This  work  harassed  his  days,  and  exhausted  his  intel¬ 
lect.  Observe  the  tortures  of  a  mind,  even  of  so  great  a  mind  as  that 
of  Warburton,  when  it  sacrifices  all  to  the  perishable  vanity  of 
sudden  celebrity.  Often  he  flew  from  his  task  in  utter  exhaustion 
and  despair.  He  had  quitted  the  smooth  and  even  line  oi  Truth, 
to  wind  about  and  split  himself  on  all  the  crookedness  of  paradoxes. 
How  he  paints  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Birch  1  He  says,  “  I  Was  so 
disgusted  with  an  old  object,  that  1  had  deferred  it  from  month  to 
month,  and  year  to  year.”  He  had  recourse  to  “  an  expedient, 
which  was,  “  to  set  the  press  on  work  and  oblige  himself  to  supply 
copy.”— Such  is  the  confession  of  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  ! 
this  “  Encyclopaedia,”  of  all  ancient  and  modern  lore.  But  when  Ire 
describes  his  sufferings,  hard  is  the  heart  of  that  literary  man  wno 
cannot  sympathize  with  such  a  giant  caught  in  the  toils!  I  hi* 

Vol.  II.  N.  S.  1 
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words  ; — “  Distractions  of  various  kinds,  inseparable  from  human  life, 
joined  with  a  naturally  melancholy  habit,  contribute  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  my  indolence.  This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory, 
and  I  seek  refuge  from  the  uneasiness  of  thought,  from  any  book, 
let  it  be  what  it  will.  By  my  manner  of  writing  upon  subjects,  you 
would  naturally  imagine  they  afford  me  pleasure,  and  attach  me 
thoroughly.  I  will  assure  you,  No!” 

4  Warburton  had  not  the  cares  of  a  family:  they  were  merely  lite¬ 
rary  ones.  The  secret  cause  of  his  t:  melancholy,”  and  his  44  indo¬ 
lence,”  and  that  “  want  of  attachment  and  pleasure  to  his  subjects,” 
was  the  controversies  he  had  kindled,  and  the  polemical  battles  he 
had  raised  about  him.  However  boldly  he  attacked  in  return, 
his  heart  often  sickened  in  privacy ;  for  how  often  must  he  have  be¬ 
held  his  noble  and  his  whimsical  edifices  built  on  sands,  which  the 
waters  were  perpetually  eating  into/  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 


Art.  X. — Repentance  explained  and  enforced ;  being  a  Serious  Appeal 
-  to  every  Man’s  Conscience  on  its  Nature,  Necessity,  and 

Evidences.  By  J.  Thornton,  2nd  Edition.  18mo.  Price  2s. 

Baynes,  1813. 

"YyTIEN  John  the  Baptist  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  or  if  they 
were  to  direct  their  views  to  some  other  person,  our  Lord,  in¬ 
stead  of  answering  their  question  in  a  direct  manner,  desires 
them  to  inform  their  master  of  the  miraculous  cures  which  they 
had  witnessed,  as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  to 
his  mind  ;  and  he  closes  the  enumeration  of  them  with  what 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  little  irrelevant,  “  The  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.”  Doubtless  our  Lord 
knew  that  John  would  consider  this  circumstance  as  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Dispensation  which  he  was  about  to  intro¬ 
duce.  By  this  excellence  it  has  always  been  distinguished,  but 
never  perhaps,  has  it  been  more  displayed  and  acted  upon,  thane, 
at  the  present  period,  when  so  many  laudable  and  benevolent 
exertions  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  extend  uni¬ 
versally  the  knowledge  and  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel,  not  only 
by  circulating  the  Scriptures,  but  by  distributing  serious  and 
plain  addresses  tending  to  elucidate  their  doctrines  and  enforce 
their  precepts. 

Publications  of  which  the  chief  design  is  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  claim  some  degree 
of  exemption  from  the  rigour  of  criticism  :  and  when  they  are 
not  only  benevolently  conceived,  but  commendably  executed  ; 
when  they  are  plain  without  being  coarse  ;  familiar  w  ithout  beiug 
lowr ;  intelligible  to  the  uneducated,  yet  capable  of  pleasing  and 
'interesting  more  cultivated  minds  ;  they  possess  no  ordinary  de- 
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g p(»e  of  excellence,  and  are  entitled  to  no  small  share  of  praise. 
The  work  before  us,  we  consider  as  coming'  under  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  at  least,  the  exceptions  are  too  few  and  of  too  trivial  a  na¬ 
ture  to  deserve  notice.  The  author  modestly  announces,  in  his 
preface,  that  4  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  books 
which  contain  the  richest  treasures  ot  learning,  and  the  finest 
beauties  of  language,  will  find  nothing  here  to  gratify  their 
taste.’  We  will  add,  that  while  persons  of  this  class  will  find 
nothing  to  offend,  they  may  by  an  attentive  perusal  find  much 
that  is  likely  to  prove  very  beneficial.  It  is  a  work  which  a 
Christian  will  take  delight  in  putting  into  the  hands  ot  his  ser¬ 
vant,  or  of  a  neighbour,  w  ho  has  been  unhappily  inattentive  to 
the  important  concerns  ol  religion.  As  a  slight  analysis  of  its 
contents,  wre  remark  that  it  treats  of  the  state  ot  the  impenitent, 
the  nature  and  necessity  oi  repentance,  the  means  ol  promoting 
it,  its  evidencies,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  peni¬ 
tent.  The  lively  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the  short  anec¬ 
dotes  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  are  calculated  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  important  truths  which  it  incul¬ 
cates.  On  the  whole  we  think  it  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful, 
and  that  it  will  by  no  means  tend  to  lessen  the  estimation  in 
which  the  writer  is  deservedly  held  by  the  Christian  world  on 
account  of  his  former  publications. 


Art.  XI.—  Sermons  on  various  Subjects ,  adapted  chiefly  for  Domestic 
Reading.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Evans,  Abingdon.  To  which  is 
nrefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  James  Hinton,  and  a  Portrait, 
8vo.  pp.  400.  Price  10s.  London.  Hatcliard;  Gale  and  Co.; 
Button;  and  Conder,  1814, 

A  Person  seeking  to  avail  himself  of  the  printed  aids  to 
social  religion  is  liable  to  be  often  disappointed  and  some¬ 
what  mortified  in  his  research.  Innumerable  compositions  oflei 
themselves  with  professions  of  being  adapted  to  the  uses  ol  wor¬ 
ship  or  instruction  ;  but  when  he  attempts  tp  make  a  selection, 
lie  may  find  himself  passing  over  a  long  succession  of  pages 
and  volumes,  with  rapid  giances  ol  examination,  still  hoping 
and  still  dissatisfied,  and  perhaps  reduced  at  last,  if  he  abso¬ 
lutely  must  choose,  to  fix  on  something  which  pleases  him  but, 
little  better  than  what  he  inspected  first.  If  his  literary  taste 
is  considerably  cultivated,  that  will  take  very  many  excep¬ 
tions  ;  if  his  theological  opinions  are  conformed  to  a  system, 
or  indeed  decidedly  formed  in  any  way,  he  will  be  frequently 
arrested  by  principles  and  sentiments  which  he  cannot  lecon- 
cile  himself  to  read  as  a  part  of  a  social  religious  exercise  ;  it 
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he  seeks  for  something  adapted  to  a  special  occasion,  or  wishes 
lor  a  pointed  illustration  or  enforcement  of  some  particular 
topic,  he  may  have  cause  to  wonder,  not  without  some  small 
mixture  of  vexation,  to  see  how  great  a  number  of  things  may 
be  somewhat  like  what  he  wants  without  being  the  thin^ 
itself.  S 

Domestic  reading,  might  seem  to  be  so  ordinary  and  easy 
an  affair  as  to  involve  very  little  difficulty  or  nicety  of  selection. 
We  presume,  however,  that  many  a  master  of  a  family,  who 
has  wished  to  introduce  among  its  serious  observances,  for  the 
benefit  especially  of  its  younger  members,  something  expressly 
subsidiary  to  the  instructions  they  were  habitually  hearing  from 
the  public  ministry,  has  been  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  discourses 
exactly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
discourses  so  employed  be  short ;  they  ought  to  be  quite  simple 
and  perspicuous,  and  at  the  same  time  constructed  of  thoughts 
animated  beyond  the  danger  of  vapidity  and  dulness  ;  they 
should  not  be  what  we  mean  by  the  term  doctrinal,  strictly 
applied,  and  yet  should  be  formed  upon,  should  involve,  should 
habitually  imply,  and  should  briefly  express,  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  evangelical  system  :  they  should  be  clear  of  all  the 
phrases  of  mawkish  endearment  which  we  have  sometimes  seen 
infused,  lor  the  purpose  of  sweetening,  into  discourses  intended 
for  familiar  instruction,  and  yet  should  convey  their  admo¬ 
nitions  in  the  conciliating  tone  of  a  friend;  and,  free  from  an 
affectation  of  secularity  of  style,  it  would  be  well  they  should 
at  the  same  time  make  but  a  very  moderate  use  of  any  phrase¬ 
ology  which  should  seem  to  assume  that  the  auditors  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  treatises  of  theology.— If  these  distinctions  should  be 
taken  as  requisites  by  the  inquirer  after  discourses  for  «  do¬ 
mestic  reading,  he  will  probably  find  cause  to  judge  that  the 
vast  accumulation  of  volumes  of  sermons  must  have  been  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  other  modes  of  utility.  And  we  think  that 

when  he  inspects  the  volume  before' us  he  will  acknowledge  he 

has  often  been  less  fortunate. 

A  preface  written  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Kershaw,  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Evans’s  sermons  found  in  manuscript  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  composed  with  the  remotest  view  to  publication  • 
but  that  his  friends,  and  many  persons  of  the  congregation  to 
which  he  had  preached  thirty-two  years,  were  desirous  of  pos¬ 
sessing  such  a  memorial  ef  a  minister  for  whom  they  had  en¬ 
tertained  an  affectionate  esteem.  The  selection  has  been  made 

chiefly  from  the  sermons  of  the  last  years  of  the  Author’s  life  • 
and, 


,  ‘  Xt  «  they  will  be  found  to  insist  on  the  most  importan 

truths  of  Christianity  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  humblest  order  o 
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Christian  readers ;  while  the  air  of  originality  by  which  they  are  not 
unfrequently  distinguished,  will  render  them  acceptable  to  minds  of 
superior  cultivation/ 

A  pleasing  memoir  of  the  Author  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Hinton. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  born  in  1755.  After 
the  lapse  ot  half  a  century  there  remain  but  few  traces  of  his 
early  life  ;  but  enough  is  recollected  to  testily  that  his  character 
in  childhood  and  youth  was  very  amiable,  that  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  desire  of  knowledge,  and  that  before  he  attained 
the  age  ol  maturity,  religion  had  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy 
in  his  mind.  In  1779,  he  entered  on  a  course  of  studies  in  the 
academy  at  Bristol,  with  a  view  to  preaching,  and  in 
1781,  commenced,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Daniel  Turner,  the 
ministry  at  Abingdon  which  was  happily  to  continue  to  the  close 
ol  his  life.  He  took  the  pastoral  office  on  the  decease  of  his 
very  old  and  venerable  predecessor ;  and  it  should  seem  that, 
even  could  his  life  have  been  prolonged  to  the  same  unusual  age, 
the  attraction  of  his  personal  qualities,  the  acknowledged  and 
uniform  value  of  his  public  ministrations,  and  his  remarkable 
indisposition  to  diversify  his  life  by  extending  them  to  other 
places,  would  have  lelt  no  question  whether  the  first  scene  of 
Ids  public  labours  should  also  be  the  last.  His  character  is 
described  as  composed  of  the  most  respectable  and  pleasing 
elements, — piety,  integrity,  benevolence,  mild  zeal,  and  calm 
activity.  His  ministry  closed,  scarcely  a  month  before  the  ter¬ 
mination  ol  his  life,  which  took  place  on  the  first  of  July,  1813. 

The  sermons  in  tins  volume  are  no  less  than  thirty-four.  The 
most  impatient  domestic  auditor  cannot  be  tired  of  them  on  the 
account  ol  length,  as,  on  an  average,  each  of  them  may  be 
deliberately  read  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  They  are  miscella¬ 
neous,  excepting  that  seven  of  them,  on  the  last  seven  ex¬ 
pressions  ol  our  Lord,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  some¬ 
what  connected  series.  A  most  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  per¬ 
vades  them  generally.  Without  systematic  formality,  or  any 
punctilious  confinement  to  peculiar  terms  and  phrases,  they 
preserve  a  faithful  invariable  adherence  to  evangelical  doctrine. 
We  can,  with  the  Editor,  perceive  a  certain  air  of  originality  in 
several  passages  ;  and  the  whole  train  of  sentiments,  even  when 
the  most  fully  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  illustrating 
the  same  topics,  bears  the  clearest  evidence  of  coming  simply 
Irom  the  vital  independent  action  of  the  Author’s  own  mind. 
His  thoughts  are  not  connected  in  a  reasoning  form.  They 
come  forth  as  simple  incontestable  propositions,  intermingled  and 
animated  with  the  expressions  of  pious  and  not  unfrequently 
elevated  feeling. 

From  this  description,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  this 
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selection  does  not  include  any  of  those  sermons  'which  the  An* 
thor  sometimes,  no  doubt,  occupied  chiefly  with  investigations 
of  questions  and  doctrines  of  theology  :  it  is  plain  these  short 
discourses  were  intended  to  awaken  devout  sentiment,  and 
enforce  practical  religion  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  these  objects 
that  we  recommend  them. 

In  point  of  language  they  are  something  more  than  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  While  the  diction  is  perfectly  correct  and  perspicuous, 
it  has  a  mingled  ease  and  neatness,  amounting  sometimes  to 
gracefulness.  Now  and  then  a  gleam  of  fancy  passes  over  it, 
and  imparts  a  momentary  tint  even  of  elegance.  And  there  is 
throughout,  a  certain  tone  of  unaffected  feeling  which  prevents 
what  is  the  most  plain  and  ordinary  from  sinking  into  dullness. 
Whatever  praise  is  due  to  the  correctness,  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  ease  of  Mr.  Evans’s  language,  will  have  peculiar  force 
when  the  readers  are  informed,  that  he  had  been  in  his  youth  so 
completely  confined  to  his  native  tongue,  that  at  his  going  to 
Bristol  he  could  not  ask  in  English  for  the  most  common  arti¬ 
cles  of  daily  use. 

A  few  short  extracts  will  contribute  to  give  our  readers  a  fa¬ 
vourable  impression  of  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  these  serious 
and  pleasing  discourses. 

There  are  a  number  of  pensively  interesting  passages  in  the 
sermons  on  the  last  words  of  our  Lord.  They  are  so  brief, 
however,  that  few  of  them  can  with  advantage  be  detached. 
We  transcribe  one  from  the  sermon  on  the  expressions  in  which 
he  recommended  his  mother  to  the  Apostle  John. 

‘  The  language  of  Christ  on  this  occasion  reminds  us  of  his  great 
poverty.  The  children  of  this  world,  when  they  die,  leave,  as  le¬ 
gacies  to  their  friends,  jewels  and  gold,  houses  and  lands.  Jesus 
dies,  and  leaves  a  legacy  to  his  friend  ;  and  what  is  it  ?  A  widowed, 
an  aged  mother  to  be  taken  care  of.  It  wras  all  he  had  to  leave.  The 
soldiers  had  taken  his  clothes,  and  as  for  gold  and  silver,  houses  and 
land — he  had  none  How  poor,  as  to  this  wrorld,  did  the  Prince  of 
Glory  die !’  p.  75. 

The  sermon  on  the  expression,  I  thirst ,  begins  in  this  very 
striking  manner : 

*  This  is  the  fifth  sentence,  wrhich  the  great  Redeemer  uttered  on 
the  cross.  It  was  spoken  but  a  very  little  while  before  he  gave  up  the 
ghost.  What  a  state  of  privation,  my  hearers,  do  these  words  ex¬ 
hibit  !  The  Son  of  God,  who  had  left  a  w’orld  where  rivers  of  plea¬ 
sure  flow  to  refresh  the  inhabitants,  now  suffers  a  vehement  thirst. 
When  a  person  thirsts  in  the  agonies  of  death,  some  kind  friend  is 
generally  present  to  administer  a  palatable  liquid  to  the  parched  lips 
of  the  sufferer.  But  Jesus  must  thirst  in  death,  and  have  no  such  at¬ 
tention  paid  him.  W  hen  heaven  refused  him  a  beam  of  light,  the 
earth  refused  him  a  drop  of  water,  and  put  vinegar  in  the  room  of 
it.  This  will  for  ever  remain  a  wonder  j  a  wonder  of  mercy  to  lost 
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man  ;  and  a  wonder  of  impartiality  in  the  justice  of  God  towards  the 
Redeemer  of  man.’  p.  87. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  a  sermon  on — He  ascended 
up  on  high,  fyc. 

i  Our  Lord  is  not  barely  ascended  into  heaven,  but  he  is  ascended 
high  into  heaven.  There  are  many  who  occupy  exalted  stations  in 
heaven,  but  the  station  which  he  occupies  is  the  highest  of  all. 
There  are  many  in  heaven  who  are  high  in  joy,  but  his  joy  is 
the  highest  who  was  once  a  man  of  sorrows ,  There  are  many 
brilliant  crowns  in  heaven,  but  of  all  the  diadems  worn  in  that 
world,  there  are  none  so  bright  as  his  who  once  wore  a  crown  of  thorns. 
There  are  many  thrones  in  heaven,  but  his  throne  out-tops  all  the  rest, 
who  once  was  laid  in  Joseph’s  sepulchre.’  p.  133. 

The  Sermon  on —The  statutes  of  God,  the  Christian's 
Song,  has  a  familiar,  but,  we  think,  an  apt  and  pleasing  con¬ 
clusion. 

‘  This  subject  recommends  to  the  Christian  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  word  of  God,  since  this  is  to  form  his  song  in  the 
house  of  his  pilgrimage.  When  men  on  a  journey  wish  to  animate 
their  spirits  with  a  cheerful  song  on  a  dull  day,  it  is  essential  to  be 
wrell  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  their  song.  Christians,  you  will  have 
some  dull  days  to  spend,  while  journeying  heaven-ward.  Endeavour  „ 
then  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
they  are  your  songs  in  the  house  of  your  pilgrimage p.  149* 

The  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ,  after  being 
displayed  in  its  various  effects  on  the  course  of  life,  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  extending  its  operation  to  the  last  moments  of  its  subjects. 

(  True  Christians  are,  I  believe,  very  often,  in  the^  solemn  hour 
of  death,  happily  influenced  by  the  love  of  Christ,  lo  this  noble 
principle  we  may  trace  their  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  their  de¬ 
sires  after  another  world,  their  indifference  to  this,  and  the  efforts 
which  some  of  them  make  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  even  in  the 
last  hour  of  life.  All  the  Apostles  were  striking  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  these  remarks  ;  and  so  have  been  ten  thousand  other  Christians, 
p.  231. 

We  will  only  add  a  short  passage  on  the  suddenness  of  the 
last  coming  of  Christ, 

(  No  precursory  beams  will  gild  the  horizon,  to  announce  the 
approach  of  that  day;  it  will  burst  upon  the  world  all  at  once.  It  will 
be  sudden,  irresistible,  and  astonishing.’ — ‘  Our  descending  Lord 
will  surprise  the  children  of  this  world  while  in  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  they  love  more  than  him.  Yes;  while  the  miser  shall 
be  counting  over  his  gold,  the  lightning’s  glare  shall  dazzle- and  con¬ 
found  him,  The  children  of  pleasure  will  hear  a  thunder  that  shall 
shake  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  and  dash  the  cups  from  their  lips, 
p.  280,  I. 

Every  thing  within  the  province  of  the  Editor  has  evidently 
been  performed  with  great  judgement  and  accuracy. 
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Art.  XII.  The  Character  of  an  Evangelical  Pastor,  Drawn  by 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  John  Flare!,  8vo.  pp.  3 (3,  price  Is.  Cornier, 
1814*. 

TTIIS  valuable  and  excellent  discourse  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  recently  entered 
on  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  or  who  are  directing 
their  views  to  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  a  sermon  worthy  of  the  pious  author,  whose  works,  al¬ 
though  not  distinguished  by  elegance  of  language,  are  deservedly 
ranked  in  the  first  class  of  writings  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  evangelical  and  practical  religion. 

The  folio  wing  quotation  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
simplicity  and  fervour. 

i  This  ministerial  wisdom — (the  text  is  selected  from  the  24th 
chapter  of  Matthew,  “  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,” 
&c.) — will  not  only  direct  us  thus  in  the  choice  of  our  subjects,  but  of 
the  language  too,  in  which  we  dress  and  deliver  them  to  our  people. 

It  will  tell  you,  a  crucified  style  best  suits  the  preachers  of  a 
crucified  Christ.  A  grave  and  proper  style  becomes  the  lips  of  Christ’s 
ambassadors.  Prudence  will  neither  allow  us  to  be  rude,  nor  affect¬ 
edly  gaudy  in  our  expressions.  Tertullian  checks  those  preachers, 
whose  sermons  dress-up  Christianity  in  philosophical,  rather  than 
evangelical  terms.  Prudence  will  choose  words  that  are  solid, 
rather  than  florid ;  as  a  merchant  will  choose  a  ship  by  a  sound  bot¬ 
tom,  and  capacious  hold,  rather  than  a  gilded  head  and  stern.  Words 
are  i^ut  servants  to  matter.  An  iron  key  fitted  to  the  wards  of  the 
lock,  is  more  useful  than  a  golden  one,  that  will  not  open  the  door 
to  the  treasure.’  p.  15. 

Art.  XIII. — A  Sketch  from  Nature ,  a  Rural  Poem.  12mo  pp.  54. 
price  4s.  Gale,  Curtis,  and  Co.  1814. 

JT  is  not  by  the  title  only  of  this  interesting  little  volume  that 
we  are  led  to  consider  it  as  a  ‘  Sketch  from  Nature.’  The 
harmony  of  scene  and  season  is  preserved  with  so  much  simpli¬ 
city,  and  the  minute  diversities  of  beauty  so  dear  to  the  car  and 
eye  of  a  lover  of  nature,  are  seized  so  happily,  as  to  convince  us 
that  they  were  copied  on  the  spot,  and  defected  by  the  intuition 
of  feeling,  no  less  than  by  the  accuracy  of  immediate  observation. 

We  can  pace  with  the  early  minstrel  his  path  through  maze 
and  mist,  till  on  his * * *  4  oft  frequented  hill’  the  splendours  of  the 
morning  break  around  us,  and  the  panoramic  expanse  unfolds, 
where 

4  Mansions  and  villages,  and  lonely  cots, 

Hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  streams,  sunshine  and  shade ; — 

The  rural  neighbourhood  by  flocks,  and  herds, 

And  social  groupes  enliven’d,  and  retreats 

Of  breathless  solitude, - all  charm  alike, 

And  every  spot  with  visionary  bliss 

(Till  sage  reflection  marks  the  fraud)  allures.’ 
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In  the  scenic  beauties  which  compose  a  landscape,  it  is  not 
only  the  outline  and  the  colouring1  of  objects,  that  have  power  to 
attract  and  to  absorb.  These  are  but  characters  of  a  language 
known  only  to  the  initiated.  They  can  read  in  a  flower,  a  leaf, 
a  blade  of  grass,  a  series  of  fables,  whose  moral  is  in  the  heart. 
To  those  who  have  known  the  pure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
a  mind  at  leisure  to  repose  and  dream  amid  the  green  earth’s 
woods  and  vales,  these  pages  will  recall  their  feelings  of  lux¬ 
ury,  and  remind  them  that  there  is  in  the  material  around  us, 
more  than  will  lill  the  gaze  of  the  artist,  or  inspire  the  reverie 
of  the  enthusiast  : — that  there  is  in  all  that  the  Divine  Intel¬ 
ligence  has  moulded,  a  principle  of  moral  meaning,  and  an  in¬ 
herence  of  moral  life. 

The  following  picture  of  sun  rise  will  justify  the  opinion  we 
have  given  of  this  little  volume. 

i  And  now,  the  welcome  Ruler  of  the  day 
Ascends  in  genial  splendour,  and  directs 
His  veering  chariot  toward  the  southern  steep 
Of  Heaven’s  blue  hill. — Touch’d  by  his  orient  beam, 

A  thousand  vivid  objects  all  around 

Start  into  view,  else  unperceiv’d : — but,  chief, 

With  starry  splendour  on  the  hawthorn  bough 
And  graceful  wild-rose,  shines  the  copious  dew  ; 

That  precious  lymph  of  Nature,  which  dilates 
The  ruby  lip  of  ev’ry  infant  bud, 

And  lavish  on  the  level  turf  remains 
In  silver  beauty ;  while  the  subtle  tribe 
Of  spiders,  by  their  glittering  webs  betray’d, 

Like  tented  fairies  cover  all  the  field. 

Anon,  thin  scatter’d,  from  the  sparkling  scene 
The  last  pale  vestiges  of  Night  retire ; 

Till,  far  in  western  hemisphere,  descends 

The  dim  procession  of  her  shadowy  train.’  p.  17,  18, 

The  work  before  us  possesses  an  elevation  of  sentiment  that 
well  accords  with  that  love  of  Nature,  which,  in  a  regulated  mind, 
is  subservient  to  the  love  of  Nature’s  God.  The  Poet  is  con¬ 
tent  to  admire  as  a  creation  that  combination  of  order,  and  grace, 
and  perfection,  which  some  are  ready  to  adore  as  a  Divinity. 
II  is  closing  lines  afford  a  glance  at  the  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout,  and,  in  our  opinion,  adds  life  and  finish  to  his 
*  Sketch.’  , 

‘  The  charm  of  Nature  is  a  glimpse  of  Thee  ; 

But  this  is  all  her  boast.  Thy  Word  alone 
Reveals  thee  clearly,  and  conforms  the  soul 
To  thy  divine  similitude  :  ’tis  there 
I  terminate,  at  length,  my  weary  search ; 

And  with  the  glorious  prospect  cheer  my  hope 
That  I  shall  soon  behold  thee  as  thou  art, 

Be  like  thee,  and  with  Thee  for  ever  dwell !’ 
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Art.  XIV.  The  Picture  of  Philadelphia,  giving  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
Increase,  and  Improvements  in  Arts,  Science,  Manufactures,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Revenue.  With  a  compendious  View  of  its  Societies, 
Literary,  Benevolent,  Patriotic,  and  Religious.  Its  Police,  the 
public  Buildings,  the  Prison  and  Penitentiary  System,  Insti¬ 
tutions  monied  and  civil  ;  Museum.  By  James  Mease,  M.  D. 
12mo.  pp.  376.  Philadelphia,  B.  and  T.Kite.  N.  Third  street,  1811. 

AN  American  topographical  publication  will  probably  present 
to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
if  it  awaken  no  higher  interest.  The  work  of  which  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  copy,  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  respectability  of  its  Author,  whose  name  vouches  lor  the 
authenticity  of  its  details  ;  and  the  information  it  contains,  as 
relating  to  one  of  the  three  principal  cities  in  the  United  States, 
will  not  be  deemed  unimportant.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of 
America,  not  however  as  a  political  theme,  as  a  topic  which 
will  excite  indignant  shame,  or  contemptuous  invective :  the 
publications  of  the  day  teem  with  too  many  intemperate  discus¬ 
sions  and  declamations  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  total  want  of  cor¬ 
rect  intelligence  respecting  the  characters,  habits,  and  feelings, 
of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  is  ill  supplied  by  partial  represen¬ 
tations  and  idle  mis-statements,  calculated  only  to  foster  unna¬ 
tural  and  unchristian  prejudices  against  that  only  nation  which 
we  now  call  our  enemy. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  enter  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  grounds  of  dispute  between  this  country  and 
the  American  government.  Certainly,  the  specimen  of  repub¬ 
lican  governors,  and  plebeian  rulers,  with  which  we  are  doomed 
to  conteud,  is  not  characterized  by  so  great  a  degree  of  moral 
principle,  sound  faith,  disinterested  patriotism,  or  enlightened 
philanthropy,  as  to  lead  us  to  entertain  an  uneasy  preference 
for  their  names  or  forms  of  administration.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust,  nothing  has  an  Englishman  wlio  glories  in  his 
free  and  uncontrollable  individuality  more  reason  to  depre¬ 
cate,  nothing, — especially  ovhen  he  thinks  of  America,  and  still 
more  when  he  thinks  of  India  and  of  Africa,— can  he  feel  bound 
more  strongly  to  resent,  than  imputing  the  conduct  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  rulers  of  any  nation  to  the  general  body  of  the 
people.  The  principle,  however  bold  it  might  have  been 
thought  some  jeais  since  to  have  promulgated  it,  has  now  been 
distinctly  recognised  as  the  basis  of  enlightened  policy,  that  it  is 
not  with  a  people ,  hut  with  its  government ,  that  war  is 
waged.  1  his,  indeed,  is  a  lact,  which  was  never  thought  of,  at 
leastit  would  have  been  dangerous  to  havedivulged  the  discovery, 
till  the  rulers  of  the  nations  were  themselves  brought  to  wish  for 
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peace.  Years  of  rancorous  bloodshed,  during  which  the  flames 
of  w  ar  have  been  fed  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  pride  of  na¬ 
tional  glory,  the  jealousy  of  commercial  rivalry,  and  the  restless¬ 
ness  oi  ambitious  enterprise,  while  all  the  evil  passions  which 
could  blind  the  judgement,  and  stifle  the  better  feelings,  have 
been  alternately  stimulated  by  horrid  success,  or  disgraceful  fai¬ 
lure  ;  years  o:  fruitless  contest  were  insufficient  to  teach  us  this 
simple  but  most  invaluable  lesson  :  that  states  and  empires  may 
be  at  war  with  each  other,  and  their  armies  engaged  in  sangui  ¬ 
nary  conflict,  while  the  people  are  innocent  of  the  quarrel  and 
the  enmity.  It  has,  at  length,  been  magnanimously  proclaimed 
by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  awakened  from  the  dreams  of  con¬ 
quest  by  the  aggressions  of  a  gigantic  tyranny  to  wiser  and 
nobler  aims,  embracing  their  mutual  security  and  welfare. 

*  Thanks  for  that  lesson,  it  will  teach 

*  To  after  warriors  more 

‘  Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

‘  And  vainly  preached  before. 

*  That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 

*  Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

‘  That  led  them  to  adore 

‘  Those  pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 

‘  With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay.’ 

We  believe  there  exists  in  this  country,  throughout  all  classes, 
a  rational  spirit  of  loyalty,  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  esta¬ 
blished  laws  from  the  conviction  that  no  laws  can  wrell  be  so 
imperfect,  much  less  that  the  laws  of  England  are  so  imper¬ 
fect,  as  not  to  render  an  unconstitutional  resistance  to  them  a 
far  greater  evil ;  and  further,  a  cheerful  readiness  to  support 
their  government,  even  in  some  of  its  most  questionable  mea¬ 
sures,  so  long  as  the  grand  moral  principles  of  society  are  not 
openly  and  flagrantly  violated.  Nevertheless,  it  is  notorious, 
that  neither  at  this,  nor  at  any  other  period  of  our  history,  could 
the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  English  Government  be  so  identified 
with  the  English  nation,  as  to  justify  their  being  assumed  as  de¬ 
cisive,  or  even  simply  indicative  of  the  state  of  moral  feeling 
and  religious  principle  among  us.  Public  opinion,  at  least  in 
Britain,  is  always  half  a  century  before  policy  and  law.  Its 
operation  is  slow,  but  it  is  the  more  safe,  and,  finally,  prevalent. 
4  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,’  observes  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
u  The  Friend,”  4  lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and  he  has 
told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and  but  one  infallible  source  of  po¬ 
litical  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of  the  predominant  opinions 
and  the  speculative  principles  of  men  in  general  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty and  Sir  Plvilip  Sydney,  the  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  no  less  c  deeply  convinced  that  the 
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principles  diffused  throughout  the  majority  of  a  nation,  are  the 
true  oracles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to  learn  "wisdom,  and 
that  “  when  the  people  speak  loudly,  it  is  from  their  being 
strongly  possessed  either  by  the  godhead  or  the  daemon.”  1  As 
‘  the  sense  of  a  whole  people  (they  are  the  words  of  Burke,) 
never  ought  to  be  contemned  by  wise  and  beneficent  rulers, 
whatever  may  be  the  abstract  claims,  or  even  rights  of  the  su¬ 
preme  power  so  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  speak  or  write,  to 
endeavour  to  diffuse  those  principles  which  shall  one  day  secure 
their  own  admission,  and  assert  their  own  irreversible  authority. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  competent  observer,  that  all  radical 
improvement  in  the  moral  policy  of  a  country  must  proceed 
from  the  people  at  large  ;  must  be  the  result  of  a  slowly  work¬ 
ing  leaven  diffusing  itself  upwards,  till  the  very  extremes  par¬ 
take  of  the  effect.  As  it  would  have  been  unjust,  many  years 
before  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  have  imputed  the  crime 
to  the  national  character,  except  as  hardened  and  bruta¬ 
lized,  in  the  cases  of  individuals,  by  the  remorseless  covet¬ 
ousness  of  the  commercial  spirit ;  so  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  now  to  take  an  estimate  of  our  generally  prevailing  feel¬ 
ings  and  principles,  from  the  sanction  lent  by  our  government 
to  the  unutterable  enormities  of  Juggernaut,  and  its  opposition  to 
the  introduction  of  Christian  teachers  into  India,  or  from  other 
parts  of  our  foreign  policy.  Nor  is  the  hope  absolutely  chi¬ 
merical,  that,  in  process  of  time,  that  which  even  now  the  na¬ 
tion  deprecates  and  abhors,  its  statesmen  will  agree  in  deeming 
impolitic,  and  then  consent  to  abolish. 

The  only  difficulty  which  many  of  our  readers  will  find  in 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  these  principles,  respects  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  other  countries.  Every  thing  has  conspired  to  nou¬ 
rish  that  national  jealousy  and  almost  hatred,  which  deserves, 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  circumstance,  to  be  adduced  as 
the  final  cause  of  war.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  it 
part  of  our  birth-right  and  our  bounden  duty  as  Englishmen  to 
hate  the  French,  for  the  sake,  first  of  the  Bourbons  and  the 
Pope,  and  then  of  Buonaparte  :  but  of  late  we  have  learned 
still  more  heartily  to  hate  the  Americans, —  a  contemptible,  up¬ 
start,  faithless  race; — a  nation  of  rebels  and  pirates; — irre¬ 
ligious,  for  they  have  no  establishment ; — plebeians,  for  they 
have  no  peerage  ; — cowards,  for  they  have  no  army,  and,  we 
used  to  think,  no  navy.  But  of  what  use  is  the  indulgence  of 
such  a  spirit,  whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  seripus  charges 
against  the  United  States,  in  respect  of  their  conduct  towards 
this  country  ?  Surely,  to  beings  far  less  exalted  above  human 
passions  and  prejudices  than  those  pure  intelligences  who  bore 
the  tidings  of  “  good  will  to  men,”  it  must  be  matter  of  grief 
and  astonishment,  that  a  Christian  people  can  with  so  proud 
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contempt,  with  hostility  so  unrelenting,  regard  a  kindred  na¬ 
tion,  whose  religion,  and  literature,  and  language,  are  the  same; 
— can  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  progress 
of  intellectual  light,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  that 
other  hemisphere,  from  considerations  respecting  the  poor,  in¬ 
ferior,  and  transitory  objects  of  human  policy. 

It  has  always  been  the  prerogative  of  the  simple  cultivators  of 
literature  or  of  science,  to  be  free  of  the  world  ;  to  know  of  no 
national  distinctions,  no  commercial  feuds.  The  sacred  im¬ 
munity  of  the  bard  has  been,  by  common  consent  among  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  transferred  to  all  men  of  letters.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  politics  have  mingled  themselves  with  every  other  theme, 
and  engrossed  every  bosom.  But  to  the  Christian,  at  least, 
whose  religion  leads  him  to  contemplate  the  great  object  of  his 
faith  as  the  God  of  Love,  and  to  call  upon  him  as  the  common 
Father  of  all  men,  who  bears  the  name  of  that  Redeemer  who, 
having  taught  us  to  love  our  enemies,  died  himself  for  our  sins, 
breathing  out  in  his  last  words  a  prayer  for  his  murderers, — 
surely  to  such  a  one,  no  circumstances  of  a  political  nature 
can  justify  a  diminished  sympathy  for  any  class  or  collective 
body  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  at  least,  ought  never  to  be 
at  war — not  even  with  the  Americans. 

But  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  readers,  for  de¬ 
taining  them  so  long  from  the  work  before  us  :  but  as  it  is  not  a 
metrical  romance,  a  tale,  or  a  work  of  controversy,  but  simply 
a  topographical  publication  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  have  had  fewer  scruples  on  the  subject  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  felt.  We  will  now  proceed  very  summarily  to. 
lay  before  them  those  parts  of  its  contents  which  shall  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  general  interest. 

The  £  Introductory  History’  very  briefly  details  the  succes¬ 
sive  settlements  of  British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  colonies  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Delaware,  from  its  first  discovery,  £  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  commercial  spirit  which  was  roused  in 
England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1584  to  the  period  at  which 
William  Penn,  having  £  in  common  with  the  religious  persua¬ 
sion  of  which  he  was  a  member,  suffered  considerable  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  perceiving  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  remune- 
tion  for  his  father’s  debts,  and  an  asylum  for  himself  and  op¬ 
pressed  friends  by  a  grant  of  part  of  the  New  World,  peti¬ 
tioned  King  Charles  the  Second  for  a  tract  of  land  lying  north 
of  the  patent  previously  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  bounded 
by  the  Delaware  on  the  east.’  Letters  patent  for  the  desired 
tract  passed  the  great  seal  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1(381. 

*  The  considerations  stated,  were,  *(  the  commendable  desire  of' 
William  Penn,  to  enlarge  the  British  Empire,  and  promote  useful 
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commodities  ;  to  reduce  the  savage  natives  by  just  and  gentle  man¬ 
ners  to  the  love  of  civil  society  and  Christian  religion, ”  together  with 
“  a  regard  to  the  memory  and  merits  of  his  late  father. ”  ’ 

The  gigantic  plan  which  Brother  On  as,  as  the  Indians, 
translated  his  name,  formed  for  the  metropolis  of  his  empire,  is 
a  rather  amusing  instance  of  the  sanguine  spirit  of  adventure. 

4  Dean  Prideaux  says  that  Penn  had  the  celebiated  city  of  Baby¬ 
lon  in  view  as  a  model  for  his  American  town,  and  from  the  draft 
given  by  the  learned  divine,  the  idea,  as  far  as  regularity  was  con¬ 
cerned,  appears  to  have  been  well-founded.  It  would  seem  also  that 
Penn  wished,  or  thought  it  practicable,  to  emulate  the  size  at  least 
of  the  Chaldean  capital,  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  commissioners  to 
lay  out  a  town  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  acres  for  every  ten 
thousand  sold,  in  which  the  purchasers  of  five  hundred  acres  were  to 
have  ten.  The  whole  amount  sold,  having  been  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  acres,  the  city  would  have  covered  an  area  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  It  wns  soon  perceived  that  a  town  in  which  some  of  the 
purchasers  were  entitled  to  400  acres  each,  some  to  200  acres,  more 
to  100,  and  other  large  proportions,  would  never  answer  the  end  of 
a  city  in  a  new  country,  where  from  the  numerous  wants  necessarily 
incident  to  first  settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  especially  of  protection, 
trade,  and  society,  a  thick-settled  neighbourhood  was  of  the  first 
consequence.  Instead  therefore  of  a  town  of  twelve  and  a  half 
square  miles,  which  the  original  plan  would  have  occupied,  one  of 
less  than  two  square  miles,  or  about  twelve  hundred  acres  was  laid 
out — w'hich  wras  again  contracted,  and  by  charter  of  1701,  the  city 
was  declared  to  be  bounded  by  the  two  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill,’  (*  hidden  river.’) 

4  William  Penn’s  country-house  was  on  the  Delaware,  at  Penns- 
bury  manor  above  Bristol,  the  frame  of  which  had  been  sent  out 
from  England  in  the  first  fleet,  but  the  building  wras  not  completed 
when  he  arrived. — Here  he  had  a  large  hall  of  audience  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil,  with  wdiom  nineteen  treaties  were 
him.  His  oaken  arm  chair  is  preserved  in  the  Pennsylvania 

The  following  particulars  will  be  interesting  to  our  geological 
readers : 

<  The  immediate  substratum  of  Philadelphia  is  clay  of  various  hues 
and  degrees  of  tenacity,  mixed  with  more  or  less  sand  or  gravel. 
Underneath,  at  various  depths,  from  twenty  to  nearly  forty  feet,  and 
also  on  the  opposite  shore  of  New  Jersey,  are  found  a  variety  of 
vegetable  remains,  which  evidently  appear  to  have  been  left  there  by 
the  retiring  water.  Hickory  nuts  were  found  a  few  years  since  in 
digging  a  well,  upwards  of  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
trunk  of  a  sycamore  (buttonwood)  tree  w?as  discovered  in  Seventh- 
street,  near  Mulberry-street,  near  forty  feet  below,  imbedded  in 
black  mud,  abounding  with  leaves  and  acorns.  About  60  feet 
distance  from  that  place,  and  nearly  at  the  same  depth,  a  bone  was 
found;  the  stratum  above  was  a  tough  potter’s  clay.  In  various 
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other  parts  of  the  city,  and  even  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  in 
the  country,  similar  discoveries  have  been  made.  Shark’s  teeth  are 
occasionally  dug  up  many  feet  below  the  surface,  near  Mount  Holly. 
All  these  facts  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  opinion  first  delivered 
by  our  countryman,  Lewis  Evans,  that  the  site  of  Philadelphia 
formed  part  of  the  sea,  whose  coast  was  bounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks*, 
some  two,  three,  or  six  miles  broad,  rising  generally  a  little  higher 
than  the  adjoining  land,  and  extending  from  New  York,  westwardly, 
by  the  falls  of  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Susquehannah,  Gunpowder, 
Patapsco,  Potomack,  Rappahannock,  James  River,  and  Roanoak, 
which  was  the  ancient  maritime  boundary,  and  forms  a  regular  curve. 
The  clay  and  other  soil  which  compose  the  borders  of  the  rivers, 
descending  from  the  upland,  through  this  tract,  are  formed  by  the 
soil  washed  down  with  the  floods,  and  mixed  with  the  sand  left  by 
the  sea.  A  few  streams  of  water  originally  crossed  part  of  the  city 
plot;  but  these,  in  the  course  of  improvement,  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  depths  of  the  walls  are  various  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  water  is  found  at  the  depth 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  From  the  number  of  causes  serving  to  con¬ 
taminate  the  springs  in  all  cities,  the  water  may  be  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  impure  and  of  a  disagreeable  taste.  In  1799,  Mr. 
Hunter,  apothecary,  evaporated  220  gallons  of  water  from  a  pump 
in  Second,  below  Dock-street,  and  found  it  to  contain  the  following 
ingredients :  12  oz.  chalk,  32  oz.  salt-petre,  17  oz.  magnesia,  24*  oz. 
common  sea  salt.’ 

We  pass  over  the  minute  description  of  the  plan  of  the  city,  the 
general  construction  of  which  must  be  sufficiently  known  to  our 
readers.  It  consists  of  the  original  nine  streets  running  east 
and  west  from  Delaware  to  Schuylkill,  and  thirteen  crossing  the 
others  nearly  at  right  angles  ;  most  of  them  50  feet  broad, 
though  High-street  is  one  hundred,  and  Hroad-street  is  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  :  the  former  are  named,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  High-street,  from  the  native  trees  ;  the  latter  from  their 
numeral  order.  ‘  In  1683,’  Dr.  Mease  informs  us,  4  there  were 
80  houses.’  These  were  increased  in  1700  to  700  :  in  1749  to 
2,076.  In  4  years  more,  on  an  enumeration  made  by  Dr. 
Franklin  and  eight  other  citizens  of  the  first  respectability,  the 
number  of  dwelling  houses  had  reached  2,300 ;  the  number  of 
inhabitants  being  14,563.  In  seven  years  more,  2.960  bouses, 
18,756  inhabitants.  In  1769,  the  rapid  progress  of  population 
brought  the  number  to  4,474  houses,  28,042  inhabitants.  In 
1776,  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  was  estimated  at  5,460  ; 
—in  1783,  6,000;— in  1790,  6,651  in  1801,  11,200;— in 
1805,  13,401. 


*  They  are  formed  of  Cneiss, 
mitive  rock*?. 


Micaceous,  Schistus,  and  other  pri- 
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The  following  table  is  subjoined  by  Dr.  Mease,  to  shew  <hc 
progressive  population  of  the  city  and  liberties,  more  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government : 


1790. 

Free  Whites. 

Slaves. 

Free  Persons 
not  taxed. 

Total. 

City 

26,918 

193 

1,411 

28,522 

Northern  Liberties  . 

8,129 

34 

174 

8,337 

Southwark 

5, 42 1 

29 

211 

5,06! 

Pass  y  unk 

833 

52 

881 

Morgamensing  . 

1,394 

298 

1,592 

1800. 

/ 

City 

36,955 

55 

4,210 

44,220 

Northern  Liberties  . 

16,010 

960  . 

10,970 

Southwark 

8,773 

848 

9,62 1 

Passyunk 

831 

53 

884 

Morgamensing  . 

1,291 

298 

1,592 

1810. 

City 

47,368 

2* 

6,352f 

53,722 

Northern  Liberties  . 

20,348 

1,210 

21,558 

Southwark  . 

12,327 

1,380 

13,707 

Passyunk 

968 

24 

992 

Morgamensing  . 

2,178 

i 

709 

2,887 

PennJ 

3,640 

i 

i 

158 

3,798 

*  The  whole  population  of  the  city  and  country  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1810,  was  I'll, 210.* 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  added,  respecting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  ;  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  climate,  and  the  health 
of  the  city  as  compared  with  that  of  New  York,  which  we 
have  not  room  to  extract. 

From  the  pages  allotted  to  the  ‘  Commerce’  of  Philadelphia, 

we  select  the  following  account  of  the  exports  :  Dollars. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  total  amount  was  .  7,953,418 

1796,  it  was  .  .  .  .  17,523,866 

1809  Domestic  produce  4,238,358 
.Foreign  .  4,810,883 

- -  9,049,241 

1810,  Domestic  .  4,751,634 

6,241,768 

-  10,993,398 


*  This  note  refers  us  to  the  account  of  the  Abolition  Society, 
f  Robinson’s  Directory  for  1811,  states  the  number  of  blacks 
at  9,607 

if  Formerly  part  of  Northern  Liberties. 
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A  similar  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
and  clearances,  both  foreign  and  coasters.  The  Author  adds, 

*  It  was  stated  to  Congress,  in  February  last,  by  a  master  ship¬ 
builder,  of  Philadelphia,  that  there  were  then  9,145  tons  of  shipping 
on  the  stocks.’ 

<  The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  has  kept  pace  with  the  progess 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  ;  but  in  common  with  the 
whole  union,  has  suffered  a  considerable  diminution,  by  reason  of  the 
vexations  from  European  nations,  who,  for  some  years  past,  have 
acted  as  if  power  gave  right,  and  by  the  restrictive  measures  forced- 
upon  our  government .’ 

Under  the  head  of £  Manufactures,’  we  are  told,  and  the  notifi¬ 
cation  is  made  in  capital  letters,  that  £  earthen  ware,  yellow  and 
red,  and  stone  ware  are  extensively  made :  experiments  shew, 
that  ware  equal  to  that  of  Staffordshire,  might  be  manufactured, 
if  workmen  could  be  procured.’  Of  their  beer,  he  says,  (and  he  may 
have  some  ground  for  the  triumph  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits,) 

*  The  quality  of  it  is  truly  excellent:  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to  that 
of  London,  the  usual  standard  for  excellence,  wrould  undervalue  it, 
because  as  it  regards  either  w  holesome  qualities  or  palatableness,  it  is 
much  superior ;  no  other  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition 
than  malt,  hops,  and  pure  water ;  and  yet  to  a  foreign  porter  palate, 
accustomed  to  the  impression  left  by  the  combination  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  compound  called  English  malt  liquor,  our  home-brewed 
stuff  will,  no  doubt,  appear  insipid.  A  fair  experiment  has  shewn 
them,  that  even  so  far  back  as  1790,  Philadelphia  porter  bore  the 
warm  climate  of  Calcutta,  and  came  back  uninjured.  In  1807>  orders 
were  given  by  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  after  tasting  some  of  it 
taken  out  as  stores,  far  sixty  hogsheads.’ 

The  rascals  !  no  wonder  their  sailors  give  our  Jack  Tars  so 
much  trouble,  since  they  have  found  out  the  way  to  make  the- 
true  old  English  liquor.  O  that  we  could  but  persuade  Mr. 
Madison  to  follow  Mr.  Pitt’s  policy,  and  lay  a  tax  upon  malt 
and  hops !  we  should  very  soon  have  half  the  nation  brought 
back  to  pure  water,  as  we  have  been.  Dr.  Mease  adds,  in 
a  note, 

i 

*  It  appears  from  British  publications,  that  owing  to  the  excessive 
duty  upon  hops  and  malt  in  England,  very  little  of  those  articles  are 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  porter,  and  ale.  The  substi¬ 
tutes  are  tobacco,  aloes,  liquorice,  quassia-root,  and  green  vitriol !  1* 

Pages  80  to  88  comprise  the  little  information  which  is  af¬ 
forded  us  respecting  4  the  Press,  its  history,  progress,  and  pre¬ 
sent  state,’  the  subject  which  comes  more  particularly  within  the 
sphere  of  our  notice.  The  memoirs  of  Dr.  Franklin  had  already 
Vol.IL  N.S.  2  A 
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put  us  in  possession  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first  literary  efforts  of  the  infant  city  :  in  fact 
their  interest  principally  arises  from  their  relation  to  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  history.  We  shall  pass  over,  therefore,  the  dry  and  meagre 
details  which  are  given  oi  the  various  abortive  or  short-lived 
efforts  made  during  many  years  to  establish  literary  and  political 
journals.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  it 
seems  that  the  increase  of  printing  has  been  rapid. 

*  1^86,  four  booksellers  thought  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  for  schools,  a  work  of  risque,  requiring  much  consultation 
previously  to  the  determination  of  the  measure  :  yet  such  was  the 
rapid  progress  of  things,  that  in  1790,  one  of  the  booksellers  above 
referred  to,  thought  it  safe  to  risque  the  publication  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  in  eighteen  quarto  volumes,  and  even  promised  that  it  should 
be  improved.  When  the  first  half  volume  was  published,  in  1790,  he 
had  but  246  subscribers,  and  could  only  procure  two  or  three  en¬ 
gravers.  One  thousand  copies  of  the  first  volume  were  printed : 
two  thousand  of  the  second  ;  and  when  he  had  completed  the  eighth, 
the  subscription  extended  so  far  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  reprint 
the  first  He  then  found  difficulty  in  procuring  printers  for  the  work. 

e  The  quarto  Bible,  set  up  by  Matthew  Carey,  in  Philadelphia,  was 
the  first  standing  Bible,  of  that  size,  in  the  world,  and  is,  even  now, 
the  only  one  of  separate  types.  These  were  cast  by  Binney  and  Ro- 
naldson,  of  Philadelphia.  Printing  is  now  executed  in  a  style  equal  to 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe;  and  some  specimens  of  truly  superb 
work,  as  Barlow’s  Columbiad,  and  Willson’s  Ornithology,  have  been 
sent  forth.  I  he  plates  in  Bradford  and  Inskeep’s  edition  of  Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia,  now  in  progress,  are  much  superior  to  those  in  the  original 
English  work  ;  and  the  printing,  fully  equal  thereto. 

rlhe  number  of  volumes  printed  in  Philadelphia,  annually,  are 
calculated  at  500,000  There  are  fifty-one  printing  offices,  which 
have  1  >3  presses  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  engravers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  twenty  more  would  find  constant  employ.’ 

The  following  statement  is  given  by  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his 
Directory  for  1811.  There  are 

*  Eight  daily  papers,  distributing  upwards  of  8,328  sheets ;  nine 
papers,  once  a  week,  that  distribute  7,058  sheets;  two,  twice  a  week, 

distributing  1,992  sheets;  two,  three  times  a  week,  that  distribute 
1,920  sheets.’ 

Of  these,  two  are  German  chronicles.  Our  readers  may  be 
curious  to  know  the  present  state  of  periodical  literature  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  ;  hut  we  are  sorry  we  can  furnish  them  with  the  bare 
titles  only  of  the  various  publications.  There  are,  it  appears, 
three  monthly  magazines  :  4  1.  The  Portfolio,  by  Joseph  Den- 
me:’  a  miscellaneous  work,  which  was  at  first  a  weekly  sheet, 
and  commenced  in  1801.  Price  5  cents.  «  2.  Mirror  of  Taste 
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and  Dramatic  Censor.’  8  cents.  And,  3.  4  Select  Reviews 
and  Spirit  of  the  Magazines.  fly  E.  Bronson  and  others,’ 
1809.  5  cents.  There  are  four  quarterly  publications  :  4  The 
Medical  Museum.  By  J.  R.  Coxe,  M.  D.’  4  The  Eclectic 

Repertory,  and  Analytical  Review,  Medical  and  Philosophical, 
by  a  Society  of  Physicians,  1810.’— 4  Archives  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  devoted  to  commerce,  manufactures,  rural  and  domestic 
economy,  agriculture,  and  the  useful  arts.  By  James  Mease, 
M.  D.  and  4  The  American  Review  of  History  and  Politics  ; 
and  General  Repository  of  Literature  and  State  Papers.  By 
Robert  Walsh,  Jun.’  Of  this  last  publication  five  numbers 
have  been  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst,  and  Co.  in 
London.  There  is  also  4  The  American  Register,’  published 
4  semi-annually’  and  two  occasional  4  Law  Reports.’ 

We  must  pass  over  the  account  of  the  civic  government,  the 
Federal  and  law  courts,  banks,  insurance  offices,  waterworks, 
mint,  &c.  of  Philadelphia,  as  possessing  little  more  than  local  or 
national  interest,  except  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
circuit  court  for  the  Pennsylvania  district,  which  is  generally 
held  in  Philadelphia. 

*  It  is  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  in  most  of  its  duties  :  but  it  is 
appellate,  in  cases  of  appeals  from  the  tin al  decisions  of  the  district 
court:  and  such  appeals  are  decided  by  the  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  alone  Errors  in  point  of  law  are  also  subjects  for  the  cogni¬ 
zance  and  review  of  this  court,  when  legally  brought  up  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  court.  It  has  criminal,  admiralty,  common  law,  and  chancery 
jurisdi  tion  The  two  first  are  exclusive  of  the  state  jurisdiction. 
But  the  crimes  whereof  cognizance  is  here  taken,  must  be  only  those 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  parties  in  civil  suits  at  common  law,  and  in  chancery, 
must  be  on  one  side  or  the  other,  either  a  foreigner,  or  a  citizen  of 
another  state,  adverse  to  each  other.  One  citizen  of  this  state,  can¬ 
not,  in  this  court,  or  the  common  law,  or  chancery  sides,  sue  another 
citizen  of  the  state,  though  either  be  associated  with  a  f  oreigner,  or  a 
citizen  of  another  state  One  only  of  the  parties  must  be  a  resident 
citizen  of  the  state,  in  suits  at  common  law,  or  in  chancery,  in  which 
citizens,  or  a  citizen,  is  or  are,  a  party  or  parties,  in  the  cause 

4  Appeals  from,  or  exceptions  to  the  decisions  or  directions  of  this 
court,  in  points  of  law,  or  in  final  decrees  in  admiralty  or  chancery 
cases,  lie  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  It  seems  settlea9 
that  the  jury  may  take  upon  them  to  decide  both  the  latv  and  the  fact ,  in 
criminal  cases  in  this  court ,  and  in  other  courts  of  the  United  States. 

4  It  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  federal  jurisdiction,  that  the  courts 
are  tribunals  for  national  and  ex -territorial  questions  ;  as  well  as  for  in¬ 
dividual  controversies  wherein  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other  states 
than  those  in  whicti  suits  are  brought,  are  concerned  When  suits 
are  brought  in  state  courts  against  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other 
states,  and  especially  where  titles  to  lands  held,  are  in  question  under 

2  A  2 
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grants  from  different  states,  the  causes  may,  in  certain  stages  of  theru, 
be  removed  to  a  federal  court/ 

We  should  be  happy  tp  abstract  for  our  readers  the  whole 
account  of  4  the  jail  and  management  of  criminals/— -In  this 
respect  the  penal  code  and  institutions  of  the  United  States 
are  confessedly  superior,  in  moderation,  humanity,  and  enlight¬ 
ened  policy,  to  those  of  European  nations,  not  excepting  England 
herself,  whose  sanguinary  code  is  a  stain  upon  the  vestal  robe 
of  Justice.  The  humane  mind  of  Penn  naturally  revolted 
against  it,  and  induced  him  immediately  to  attempt  its  ame¬ 
lioration. 

4  He  abolished  the  ancient  oppression  of  forfeitures  for  self  murder 
and  deodands  in  all  cases  of  homicide.  He  saw  the  wickedness  of 
exterminating  where  it  was  possible  to  reform  ;  and  the  folly  of  ca¬ 
pital  punishments,  in  a  country  where  he  hoped  to  establish  purity  of 
morals  an  1  innocence  of  manners.  As  a  philosopher,  he  wished  to 
extend  the  empire  of  reason  and  humanity  :  and  as  a  leader  of  a  sect, 
he  might  recollect,  that  the  indiction  of  death  in  cold  blood,  could 
hardly  he  justified  by  those  who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  war.  He 
hastened,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  system  which  the 
charter  imposed,  and  among  the  first  cares  of  his  administration,  was 
that  of  forming  a  small,  concise,  but  complete  code  of  criminal  law, 
suited  to  the  state  of  his  new  settlement.  Murder,  “  wilful  and  pre¬ 
meditated/'  is  the  only  crime  for  which  the  infliction  of  death  is  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  this  is  declared  to  be  enacted  in  obedience  44  to  the  law 
of  God,’’  as  though  there  had  not  been  any  political  necessity  even 
for  this  punishment.  Yet  even  here  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  guarded 
by  a  provision,  that  no  man  should  be  convicted,  but  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  witnesses ;  and  by  a  humane  practice,  early  introduced,  of 
staying  execution  till  the  record  of  conviction  had  been  laid  before  the 
executive,  and  full  opportunity  given  to  obtain  a  pardon  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  or  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  When  transmitted  to  Eng¬ 
land,  they  wrere  all  repealed  by  the  queen  in  council ;  but  were  imme- 
datelv  re-enacted,  and  they  continued  until  the  year  1718,  (the 
epoch  of  Penn’s  death. 

The  penal  code  of  England  was  then  revived,  till  at  length  in 
the  year  1793  the  punishment  of  death  was  finally  abolished,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  4  murder  of  the  first  degree/  The  system 
which  is  now  established  in  the  management  of  the  criminals,  in 
connexion  with  the  new  code,  is  an  honour  to  the  city  in  which 
it  was  first  successfully  pursued,  and  presents  highly  interesting 
reflections  to  the  philanthropist.  The  following  are  the  principal 
points  of  improvement. 


X  Inquiry  how  far  the  punishment  of  death  is  necessary  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  By  William  Bradford,  the  Attorney  General  of  Philadelphia, 
1793 . 
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*  1.  Cleanliness,  so  intimately  connected  ivith  morality ,  is  the 
first  thing  attended  to,  previously  to  any  attempts  at  that  internal  pu¬ 
rification,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  discipline  to  effect.  The  cri¬ 
minal  is  washed,  his  clothes  effectually  purified  and  laid  aside,  and  he 
is  clothed  in  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  jail,  which  consists  of  grey  cloth, 
made  by  the  prisoners,  adapted  to  the  season.  The  attention  to  this 
important  point  is  unremitted,  during  their  confinement.  Their  faces 
and  hands  are  daily  washed  ;  they  are  shaved,  and  change  their  linen 
once  a  week  ;  their  hair  is  kept  short ;  and  during  the  summer,  they 
bathe  in  a  large  tub.  The  apartments  are  swept  and  washed  once  or 
'twice  a  week,  as  required,  throughout  the  year. 

‘  2.  Work  suitable  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  convicts  is  as¬ 
signed,  and  an  account  is  opened  with  them.  They  are  charged  with 
their  board,  clothes,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  state,  and  expense  of 
prosecution,  and  credited  for  their  work :  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  of  servitude,  half  the  amount  of  the  sum,  if  any,  left  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  charges,  is  required  by  law,  to  be  paid  to  them.  As  the  board 
is  low,  the  labour  constant,  and  the  working  hours  greater  than  among 
mechanics,  it  is  easy  for  the  convicts  to  earn  more  than  the  amount 
of  their  expenses,  so  that  when  they  go  out,  they  receive  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  trade,  if  so  disposed,  or  at  least, 
that  will  keep  them  from  want,  until  they  find  employ,  and  prevent  the 
necessity  of  stealing.  On  several  occasions,  the  balance  paid  to  a 
convict  has  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  dollars :  in  one  in¬ 
stance  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  and  from  ten  to  forty  dol¬ 
lars  are  commonly  paid.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  at 
which  the  convict  has  been  employed,  or  his  weakness,  his  labour 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  charges  against  him,  and  his  place 
of  residence  is  at  a  distance  from  Philadelphia,  he  is  furnished  with 
money  sufficient  to  bear  his  expenses  home. 

‘  3.  The  prisoners  lie  on  the  floor,  on  a  blanket,  and  about  thirty 
sleep  in  one  room.  They  are  strictly  prohibited  from  keeping  their 
clothes  on  at  night.  The  hours  for  rising  and  retiring,  are  announced 
by  a  bell  ;  and  at  those  times  they  go  out  and  come  in,  with  the 
greatest  regularity. 

‘  4*.  Their  diet  is  wholesome,  plain,  and  invigorating.  For  break¬ 
fast  they  have  about  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  bread,  with 
molasses  and  water,  (which  has  been  found  to  be  highly  useful,  as  a 
refreshing  draught,  and  as  medicine.)  At  dinner,  half  a  pound  of 
bread  and  beef,  a  bowl  of  soup,  and  potatoes :  sometimes  herrings  in 
the  spring.  At  supper,  corn-meal  mash  and  molasses,  and  sometimes 
boiled  rice.  The  blacks  eat  at  a  separate  table.  Spirituous  liquors 
or  beer  never  enter  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

*  5.  The  regularity  of  their  lives,  almost  secures  them  against 
disease.  A  physician,  however,  is  appointed  to  attend  the  prison,  a 
room  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  hurt,  and  nurses 
to  attend  them.  rihe  effect  of  the  new  system  has  been  seen,  in  n6 
particular  more  evidently  than  in  the  diminution  of  disease  among  the 
convicts. 

‘  6.  Religious  instruction  was  one  of  the  original  remedies  pre. 
scribed  for  the  great  moral  disease,  whieh  the  present  penal  sysfam 
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is  calculated  to  cure.  Divine  Service  is  generally  performed  every 
Sunday  in  a  large  room,  appropriated  solely  for  the  purpose. 

‘  7.  Corporal  punishments  are  strictly  prohibited,  whatever  offences 
may  have  been  committed.  The  solitary  cells  and  low  diet,  have 
on  all  occasions  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  most 
determined  spirit,  to  tame  the  most  hardened  villain,  that  everentered 
them.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  there  are  striking  cases  on  record. 
Some  veterans  in  vice,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  be  severe, 
have  declared  their  preference  of  death  by  the  gallows,  to  a  farther 
continuance  in  that  tormenting  solitude. 

‘  There  are  fourteen  inspectors,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
select  and  common  councils  in  joint  meeting,  in  >iay  and  November; 
two  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  two  by  the" 
commissioners  of  Southwark  at  the  same  time  * 

The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  this 
system,  have  been  decidedly  manifested.  Some  very  interest¬ 
ing  facts  are  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Mease  as  instances, 
which  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  inserting.  We  must 
very  briefly  advert  to  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume. 
Under  the  head  of  Religious  Societies,  no  information  of  im¬ 
portance  is  given:  There  are  in  Phil  id  lphia  four  episcopal 
churches;  three  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
friends,  and  one  of  free  Quakers;  one  Swedish  Lutheran 
church ;  four  Baptist  churches, — besides  an  African  Baptist 
meeting-house  ;  five  Presbyterian,  including  that  of  the  African 
Presbyterians  ;  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  belonging  to  which 
it  is  computed  there  are  fifteen  thousand  members  in  the  city  and 
suburbs ;  two  German  Lutheran  churches ;  two  of  German 
Calvinists ;  a  Moravian  Church  ;  four  Methodist  meeting¬ 
houses  for  whites,  and  two  for  blacks ;  besides  a  few  meeting 
houses  belonging  to  other  religious  distinctions,  the  list  of 
which  is  closed  with  Unitarians  and  Jews. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘  Charitab  e  Institutions,’  are  enumerated 
thg  Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  the  Humane  Society,  the  4  Abo¬ 
lition  Society,’  the  Society  4  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,’  the  Magdalen  Society,  together  with  private  and 
endowed  institutions,  and  associations  for  general  charity ; 
the  Sunday  School  Society,  the  present  income  of  which  is 
400,  50  cents  ;  President,  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.D. ; — the 
Society  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Charity  Schools  ; 
&c.  &c.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  however,  in  tiie  enume¬ 
ration,  several  4  Schools  for  the  education  of  Blacks'  In 
December  1808,  a  Bible  Society  was  formed  at  Philadelphia, 
which  h  .d  published  three  reports  of  its  proceedings  in  1811. 
Up  to  that  period,  it  had  distributed  five  thousand,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  Bibles  and  New  Testaments.  The  Right 
Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.  is  the  president.  The  account  of 
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the  University  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  other  literary  insti¬ 
tutions,  might  have  supplied  some  acceptable  information  to  our 
readers  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw  this  article  to  a  conclusion. 

t  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  calling 
their  attention  to  the  literature  of  America.  Similar  works  have 
Vfe  understand,  appeared  under  the  titles  of  the  ‘  Picture 

NteW  and  ‘  the  Picture  of  Boston,’  which 

with  the  work  before  us,  would  supply  us  with  a  tolerably 

complete  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  literature  and  civil 
polity  of  the  United  States. — We  are  still  more  anxious,  how¬ 
ever  to  obtain  from  some  authentic  source,  an  impartial  view 
ot  the  state  of  public  morals  and  of  re  igion,  in  a  country  where 
tollman  nature  is  exhibited  under  circumstances  so  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  contem¬ 
plate,  as  contributing  to  form  the  character  of  a  people  ;  freed  as 
t  ey  are  alike  from  the  restraints  of  national  superstitions  or  a  tra¬ 
ditional  faith,  and  the  control  ofa  religious  establishment  with  what 
our  Author  terms  a  ‘governmental  creed,’  and  temporal  sanctions. 
1  he  modification  of  Society  which  the  American  nation  pre¬ 
sents,  is  a  phenomenon  in  every  respect  interesting  to  the  po¬ 
litical  philosopher.  All  other  nations  have  had  their  embryo 
state  and  their  infancy,  have  been  subjected  to  an  educational 
process,  exhibiting  a  gradual  development  of  character  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  individual.  ‘  The  child 
is  father  to  the  man;’  our  being  seems,  in  its  external  form 
to  be  rather  successive  than  continuous  ;  and  thus  in  respect  to 
nations,  before  the  age  of  cold  speculation  and  worldly  enter¬ 
prise  arrives,  there  has  been  elicited  the  fervour  of  youth  —the 
poetic  enthusiasm  which  consecrates  every  hill  and  vale  and 
stream  of  our  native  country,  and  peoples  them  With  living 

associations  which  never  lose  their  hold  on  the  hehrt  • _ the  his* 

tory  of  our  ancestors  has  become  a  national  memory  which 
every  one  appropriates  to  his  own  feelings,  and  though  in  the 
fondness  thus  induced  for  institutions  reverend  and  picturesque 
it  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  from  their  antiquity,  there  mav 
be  mingled  something  that  is  evil,  there  is  much  that  is  beneficial 
as  it  respects  its  influence  on  the  general  mass  of  society" 
When  a  nation  has  originated  in  conquest,  there  has  usually 
taken  place  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  a  mutual 
assimilation,  by  which  the  poetry,  the  religion,  the  native  ha¬ 
bits  and  feelings  of  the  vassal  aborigines,  have  been  transferred 
to  their  conquerors,  and  concurred  to  shape  the  character  of  the 
race  thus  produced  by  the  union  of  both.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
how  ver,  was  possible  with  regard  to  the  Americans :  between 
the  nation  which  the  successive  emigrations  from  Europe  sup¬ 
planted,  and  those  more  enlightened  strangers,  there  were  no 
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points  of  resemblance  or  contact,  no  latent  affinities,  no  mo-> 
ves  for  uniting.  It  was  not  a  warlike  irruption  that  was  made 
into  the  new  world,  but  a  gradual  introduction  of  individuals  ; 
by  the  aggregation  of  whom  a  nation  has  been  formed,  with¬ 
out  lineage,  without  literature,  without  history,  assuming  at 
once  the  full  grown  stature  and  mature  strength  of  manhood, 
wth  out  the  feelings,  the  principles,  and  the  experience  which 
manhood  derives  from  youth.  Hence  they  still  retain  in  some 
essential  respects, the  features  of  a  colony  ;  their  language  is  the 
growth  of  other  climes  ;  the  mighty  rivers,  the  impenetrable 
forests, — all  the  gigantic  features  of  an  American  landscape, 
remind  the  present  possessors  of  the  soil,  that  they  are  occupy¬ 
ing  the  place  of  a  nation,  whose  rude  minds  were  in  unison 
with  the  scenery ;  that  it  was  not  made  for  them.  The  vast 
wilderness  in  which  their  fathers  sought  an  asylum,  was  the 
home  of  the  savage  ;  and  ages  will  scarcely  suffice  to  reconcile 
with  the  unchanging  aspect  of  nature,  the  uncongenial  minds 
of  this  exotic  *race.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities, 
however,  and  especially  those  who  are  immersed  in  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  commerce,  soon  become  familiarized  with  the  unaf¬ 
fecting  objects  which  surround  them,  and  lose  whatever  degree 
of  distinguishing  character  they  might  once  possess.  We  are, 
therefore,  principally  interested  in  inquiring,  what,  as  simple 
matter  of  fact,  is  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  now  prevalent  in  that  great  class  of  society  who  inhabit 
the  other  hemisphere,  and,  dismissing  all  unnatural  jealousies, 
we  should  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  humanity  are 
brighter  there that  the  pure  truths  of  the  gospel  are  there 
more  sincerely  recognized,  more  implicitly  obeyed,  than  among 
us  ; — that  in  the  quiet  sunshine  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
the  social  virtues  more  readily  expand  than  in  less  favoured 
countries  :  or  if  our  inquiries  should  terminate  in  far  less  pleas¬ 
ing  conclusions,  and  if  we  discover  no  room  as  Englishmen  for 
envy,  in  relation  to  the  actual  results  of  their  different  circum¬ 
stances,  though  we  find  some  things  that  may  well  excite  our 
emulation,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  indulge  on  that  ac¬ 
count  less  benevolent  feelings  towards  that  rival  nation,  nor 
with  less  earnestness  to  deprecate  any  causes,  which  may  ope¬ 
rate  on  either  side,  in  prolonging  an  irritating  and  disgraceful 
contest. 


* 
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***  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  ivories  in  the  press,  wll  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  ivories  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan . 


Dr.  Sparzbeirn  is  preparing-  for  the 
press  his  “  Anatomical  and  Physiologi¬ 
cal  examination  of  the  Brain  as  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind.” 
Fhe  work  is  the  substance  of  Lectures 
lately  delivered  to  a  few  of  the  nobility 
and  some  professional  men,  but  which 
Dr.  S.  proposes  to  make  public  next 
winter.  It  will  be  published  in  royal 
8vo.  with  plates. 

The  Rev.  James  Kidd,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  has  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  the  press,  a  work  on  the 
1  l'inity ;  the  plan  entirely  new. 

Mr.  Nichol’s  History  of  Lciresfer- 
shire  will,  in  a  few  months,  receive  an 
appropriate  completion,  by  elaborate 
Indexes  compiled  under  his  inspection. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.  A. 
\  icar  of  St.  Martins,  and  All  Souls, 
Leicester,  has  iu  the  press  and  proposes 
speedily  to  publish,  some  Account  of  the 
Life,  Character,  Min  stry  and  Writings 
rf  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson, 
Rector  of  St  Mary’s  Leicester,  to  which 
are  added  some  original  Letters  of  the 
same. 

The  Rev.  Johnson  Grant,  M.  A.  will 
shoitly  publish  the  second  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  English  Church  and 
Sects:  amongst  other  interesting  mat¬ 
ters  this  volume  will  contain  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sect  who  have  adopted  the 
delusion  of  Joanna  Southcott. 

The  Rev.  W  M.  Butcher,  M.  A.  Vicar 
of  Rapsley,  has  in  rhe  press  a  Volume  of 
Plain  Discourses  on  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity,  particularly  adap¬ 
ted  for  Family  reading. 

Oh  the  1st  of  September  will  be 
published,  No.  40  of  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  completing 

Vol.  II.  N.  S. 


ihe  4th  and  last  volume  of  that  work  ; 
No.  0,  of  the  Cathedral  Antiquities, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  above 
work,  will  be  published  on  the  same  day. 

S(  rmons  selected  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of 
Hackney,  are  printing  in  an  octavo 
Volume. 

The  Codex  Alexandrians  is  about  to 
be  printed  in  fac-simile,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  public 
expense. 

Mr.  John  D’Alton,  of  Dublin,  will 
soon  publish,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
Dermid,  or  Eiin  in  the  Days  of  Born, 
a  romance,  in  twelve  cantos. ' 

The  Rev.  William  Binglev,  already 
distingirshed  by  his  liteiarv  labours,  has 
undertaken  the  History  of  Hampshire, 
and  is  pursuing  it  with  assiduity. 

Baron  Daidoir  lias  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  four  volumes,  Castle  de 
Convey,  or  the  Vicissitudes  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Commotion. 

A  lady  has  in  the  press,  a  work  on 
the  Theology  and  Mythology  of  the 
Heathens,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  with 
several  plates. 

The  Exile,  a  Russian  poem,  written 
in  England,  and  translated  from  the 
original  MS.  of  the  author,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  before  Dresden,  will  soon  appear. 

A  new  edition  of  a  Defence  of  the 
Reformation,  by  the  Rev.  John  Claude, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Townsend  of 
Bermondsey,  is  expected  to  appear  next 
month,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

An  edition  of  Bishop  Beveridge’s  Ser¬ 
mons  is  printing  in  octavo,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  published  in  monthly  vo- 
lu  mes. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  Svo, 
elegantly  printed,  Repertoiium  B’rblio- 
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graphicum  :  Some  account's  of  the  most 
celebrated  Public  ai  d  Private  Libraries, 
with  Bibliographical  Notices,  Anecdotes 
of  eminent  Collectors,  Booksellers, 
Printers,  &,c.  &c.  Embellished  with 
Portraits  of  the  late  John  Townley, 
Esq.  Anthony  Morris  Storer,  Esq.  Hev. 
Dr.  Gossett,  &c.  ike.  and  other  plates. 
To  which  will  be  prefixed,  a  Dialogue 
in  the  Shades,  between  William  Caxton, 
a  modern  Bibliomaniac,  and  the  Au¬ 
thor.  By  the  late  William  Wynken, 
Clerk,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
Wynken  de  Worde. 

Arthur  of  Little  Briiain,  by  Lord  Ber¬ 
ners.  The  subscribers  for  the  rep»  hit  of 
this  curious  work  (of  which  only  200 
were  printed,  viz.  17.5  on  pn.st  quarto, 
and  25  on  royal)  will)  the  Plates  Illumi¬ 
nated,  are  respectfully  informed,  that 
their  copies  will  be  delivered  according 
to  ^he  order  of  subscription,  as  fast  as 
they  are  received  from  the  colourers. 
The  extreme  care  and  peculiar  taieut 
which  the  execution  of  them  requires, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  artis  s  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task,  are  the  causes  which 
have  occasioned  and  will  occasion,  a 
greater  delay  in  the  delivery  than  the 
publishers  had  at  all  calculated  upon. 
The  subscription  price  of  the  small  pa¬ 
per  illuminated  copies  is  eight  guineas 
in  extra  boards.  Printed  for  Wh.te, 
Cochrane,  and  Co.  Fleet-street. 

In  the  Press,  in  a  large  volume, 
crown  8vo.  The  Poetical  Register  for 
3  810 — 1811,  being  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  work.  This  volume  includes 
more  than  three  hundred  original  and 
fugitive  Poems,  nearly  one  half  of 
which  are  original,  and  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  criticisms  upon  poetical  and  dra¬ 
matic  productions,  published  during 
1810  and  1811. 

***  I  tie  Ed  tor  r  quests  that  commu¬ 
nication  for  the  ninth  volume  may  be 
addressed  to  him  as  early  as  possible  at 
Messrs.  RtviiiLtons 

In  the  Pres? — l.The  Noble  Ilystoryes 
Kynge  Arthur  and  of  certeyn  of  Ids 
Knyghtes.  A  Reprint  of  the  IVlorte 
D’Aithur. 

The  text  of  th's  edition  will  be  a 
faithful  transcript  from  theWynkvnde 
Worde  Edition,  in  die  possession  of 
Earl  Sp  ncer,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  tending  to  elucidate  die  history 
and  b.bliography  of  the  work  ;  as  well 
as  the  fictions  of  the  Round  fable  Chi¬ 
valry  in  general.  By  John  Leiuis 


Goldsmid.  The  impression  will  he 
strictly  limited  to  250  on  Post  4to,  and 
50  large  Paper  ;  and  as  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  impression  is  already 
subscribed  for,  it  is  request' d  that  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  cop  es,  will  avour 
the  Publishers  with  their  names  a3 
early  as  possible.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  first  two  editions  of  this 
Book  are  totally  una  tainab'e,  that 
the  third  printed  by  Copland,  and 
the  fourth  by  East,  may  be  classed 
among  the  scarcest  productions  of 
British  Typography,  and  that  even 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  quarto  of 
1634  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  con¬ 
siderable  pecuniary  value,  the  Editor 
feels  confident  ihat  the  present  repub- 
lication  will  be  received  as  a  Deside¬ 
ratum  by  the  admirers  of  our  ancient 
English  Literature. 

2.  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
Esq.  Reprinted  from  the  original  edi¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  exceedingly  rare. 
Only  156  printed  in  foolscap  8vo.  to 
correspond  with  Raleigh’s  Poems.  Also 
Tianslations  from  Anacreon,  Biou,  Mos- 
chus,  &c.  By  the  same  Author,  from 
the  edition  of  1651. 

3.  The  Poetical!  Exercises  at  Vacant 
Houres  of  James  the  Sixt,  King  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Edited  by  R.  P.  Gillies,  Esq.  To 
be  printed  in  small  quarto,  and  the 
number  to  be  limited  to  150,  of  which 
130  are  already  subscribed  lor. 

4.  The  following  works  of  George 

Wither,  each  printed  in  u  duodecimo 
volume:  1.  Fidelia.  Reprinted  from 

the  Edition  of  1633.  2.  Faire  Virtue, 

the  Mistresse  of  Philarete.  Reprinted 
from  the  Edition  of  1633.  3.  Abuses 

Stript  and  Whipt.  (Satires.)  4.  Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church.  5.  The 
Psalms  of  David  Prefaces  will  be 
given  to  each  of  these  publications  ; 
and  tire  impression  limited  to  100 
Copies. 

Sptedily  will  be  published,  elegantly 
printed  in  8vo.  Price  18s.  in  boards, 
a  new  Edition,  with  sume  additions 
never  before  published,  of  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Works  of  Roger  Ascham,  Pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Queen  Elizabeth:  contain¬ 
ing,  1.  Report  and  Discourse  of  the 
Affairs  and  State  of  Germany,  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  his  Court.  II.  To\- 
ophilus,  or  the  School  of  Shooting, 
with  the  original  Dedication  to  King 
Henry  VII 1.  III.  The  Schro’master. 
IV.  Dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
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(a  Work  which  he  appears  to  have  me¬ 
ditated,  but  never  published)  the  lives 
of  Saul  and  David;  now  first  printed 
from  ti;  original  MS.  in  the  Publisher’s 
Posses'ion.  V.  Familiar  Fetters.  To 
whirl*  v  :l  be  prefixed  the  life  of  the 
aut'  >y  Dr.  Johnson,  with  notes  bv 
Dr.  (  pbell,  & c.  The  impresson 
wih  .  f  tly  limited  to  ‘250  cof)ies. 
Gent  ■  u  desirous  of  possrssiog  this 
edition  vv : I .  Iiavi  the  goodness  lo  trans¬ 
mit  th  ir  names  without  delay.  The 
price  of  such  copies  as  remain  unsold 
after  the  publication  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Subscriptions  for  the  following  German 
periodical  publications  are  received  by 
Mr.  Boosey,  Broad-street,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  Journals,  & c.  published  in 
Germany. 

Annalen  de  Physik  (Neue  Folge)  he¬ 
rausgegeben  von  L.  W.  Gilbert,  mit 
Kupfern,  per  Annum.  .  ,‘220 

Curiositaten  derr  Physisch  Litterarisch 
Artistisch-lnstorischen  Bor  und  Mitwelt, 
zur  angenehmen  Unterbalturig  fur  ge¬ 
bildete  Leser,  mit  Kupfern  .  2  12  0 

Geograpbische,  Ephemeride n,  verfas- 
set  vou  e  nei  Geselischalt  Gelehrten  und 
herausge  eben,von  F  J.Bei  tuch  2  2  0 

Gottmgische  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  unter 
der  Aufficht  der  Konigl.  Gesellschaft 
der  Misseuschaften  .  .  .220 

Journal  der  practischen  Heilkunde 


nnd  Bibhothek  der  practiseheu  Ileil- 
kunde,  von  Hufeland  und  Himly,  mit 
Kupfern  .*  .  .  2  14  0 

Journal  fiir  Litteratur,  Kunst,  Luxus 
und  Mode,  herausgegeben  vou  C.  Ber- 
tuch,  mit  Kupfern  .  .240 

Litteratur  Zeitung  (Allgemeine  Hal- 
‘  lise.he)  .2  32  0 

— - - - -  (Allgemeine Jenische) 

2  12  0 

- (Leipziger)  .  2  12  0 

Minerva, ein  Journal  historischen  uud 
polrtischen  Inhaits  .  ...240 

Morgenblatt  fur  gebildete 
F.tande  .  .  .  .  .  2  12  0 

Museum  des  Reuesten  und  Missenswiir- 
digsten  ans  dem  Gebiete  der  Ratunvis- 
senschaft,  del*  Riinste,  der  Fabrifen,  der 
Manufacturer),  der  technischen  Gewerbe 
der  Landwirthschaft,  der  Piorluften- 
Waarenund  handelsfunde  und  der  biir- 
gerlichen  Haushaltung,  fiir  gebildete 
Leser  und  Leserinnen  aus  alien  Etan- 
den,  herausgegeben  von  E.  L.  Hermb- 
stadt,  mit  Kupfern,  (ein  ganz  neues 
Werfvon  welchem  nureine  Numero  bis 
jekt  erschienen  ist  ...  2  14  0 

Musicaliscbe  (allgemeine) 

Zeitung  ...  .  .  1  16  0 

Rational  Zeitung  der  deutsehen,  Gotka 

0  18  0 

Zeiten  (die)  oder  Archiv  fur  die  neuste 
Staatengeschiehte  und  Politik, heraus¬ 
gegeben  von  Vos  .  .  .  .2  2  V 


Art.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The  third  and  concluding  Volume  of 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Surrey  ;  compiled  from  tl^e 
best  and  most  authentic  Historians,  va¬ 
luable  Records,  and  Manuscripts  in 
the  Public  Offices  and  Libraries,  and 
in  private  hands.  Begun  by  the 
late  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  S.  T.  B.  &c. 
Enlarged  and  continued  to  the  Year 
1814,  by  William  Bray,  of  Shire,  in 
that  ceumy,  Esq.  Fellow  and  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Loudon.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the 


county,  and  thirty-seven  Engravings, 
folio  51.  5s.  bds.  royal  paper  81.  8s. 

if 4-  Not  more  than  10  copies  com¬ 
plete,  and  these  on  small  paper,  are 
now  in  the  Publishers’  Hands  for  Sale  ; 
the  Price  of  these  is  Fifteen  Guineas  for 
the  three  volumes  in  boards.  Subscri¬ 
bers  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  their 
copies  of  the.  second  volume  (published 
in  1810)  are  requested  to  do  so  imme¬ 
diately,  in  orde  r  to  prevent  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  volume  now  published 
was  not  included  in  the  original  sub¬ 
scription. 
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List  of  Works  recently  published , 


Of  Nichols,  Son,  and  Bentley,  may 
be  had,  price  41.  4s.  Views  and 
Portraits  (96  in  Number)  to  illustrate 
the  History  of  Sm  rey. 

B  I  B  LIOC.R  A  PHY. 

All  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bib¬ 
liography;  comprising  a  general  view 
of  the  d  fferent  subjects  connected  with 
Bibliography,  as  well  as  some  avcount 
of  the  most  celebrated  Public  Libraries, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  also  a  notice 
of  the  principal  works  on  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Books ;  numerous  specimens  of 
early  printing,  together  with  fac-similes 
of  the  books  of  images,  and  the  Mono¬ 
grams  or  Marks  used  by  the  first  prin¬ 
ters  ;  illustrated  by  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings  on  wood,  &e.  By  Thomas  Hart¬ 
well  Horne.  2  vols.  8vo.  II.  8s.  bds. 

CONCHO  log  v. 

Number  IV,  price  5s.  to  be  continued 
monthly,  of  A  General  Description  of 
Shells,  arranged  according  to  the  Lin- 
nean  System.  By  Wiliam  Wood, 
F. P.S.  &,  L.S.  &c.  Each  number  con¬ 
tains  sixteen  full  pages  of  letter-press, 
and  five  plates,  accurately  drawn  and 
coloured  from  nature,  with  several 
specimens  on  each  plate,  many  of  them 
of  rare  and  non-descript  species 

A  few  copies  are  printed  upon  a 
larger  paper,  for  the  couven’ence  of 
marginal  illustration,  price  7s.  each 
number. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Traveller  in  Africa  :  containing 
some  account  of  the  Antiquities,  Na¬ 
tural  Curiosities,  and  Inhabitants,  of 
such  parts  of  that  Continent  and  its 
Islands,  as  have  been  most  explored  by 
Europeans.  The  Route  traced  on  a 
‘Map,  fo-  the  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  of  young  persons.  l>v  Pris¬ 
cilla  Wakefield,  12mo.  5s  fid.  hoards. 

Animated  Nature  ;  or,  Elements  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Animals  ;  d  ni¬ 
trated  by  short  Hist  or  es  and  Anecdotes, 
and  intended  to  afford  a  Popular  View 
of  the  Linnean  System  of  Arrangement  . 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Embellished 
with  engravings.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Bingley,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  12mo.  fis.  hoards. 

The  English  Pronouncing  Spelling- 
Book,  on  a  Plan  entirely  new  ;  calcu¬ 
lated  to  correct  Provincialisms,  and 
promote  a  uniform  pronunciation,  by 


exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  various  Ano¬ 
malies  of  the  Language,  along  with  the 
regular  sounds :  accompanied  by  a 
great  variety  of  easy  and  progressive 
Reading  Lessons.  The  whole  intended 
as  a  first  book  for  children.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  West,  late  master  of  the  Free 
English  School,  Dedham,  Is.  fid.  bound. 

The  Classical  English  Letter- Writer  ; 
or,  Epistolary  Selections;  designed  to 
improve  young  persons  in  the  Art  of 
Letter-vvritmg,  and  in  the  Principles  of 
Virtue  and  Piety.  With  Introductory 
rules  and  observations  on  Epistolary 
Composition;  and  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  writers  from  whom  the  letters  are 
selected.  l2rno.  4s.  fid.  boards,  or  5s. 
bound. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dis¬ 
senting  Churches  and  Meeting-houses, 
in  London,  Westminster  and  South¬ 
wark.  By  Walter  Wilson,  Vol.  IV.  15s. 
boards. 

The  History  of  Rome,  hv  Titus  Livius. 
Translated  from  the  Original,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  George 
Baker,  A.  M.  A  new  Edition,  fi  vols. 
Svo.  31.  3s.  boards. 

The  History  of  France,  fiom  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1574,  to 
the  Death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  1610; 
preceded  by  a  View  of  the  Civil,  Mili¬ 
tary,  and  Political  State  of  Europe,  be¬ 
tween  the  Middle  and  Close  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century;  and  followed  by  a 
view  of  the  State  of  Europe  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  By 
Sir  N.  William  Wraxall,  Bart.  A  new 
Edition,  6  vols.  Svo.  31.  12s.  boards. 

The  History  of  France,  under  the 
Kings  of  the  Race  of  Valois,  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  V,  in  1364,  to  the 
Death  of  Charles  IX,  in  1574.  By  Sir 
Nathaniel  William  Wraxall,  Bart.  The- 
Third  Edition,  with  very  considerable 
Augmentations,  2  vols.  8vo,  lfis. 
bo  >rds. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Revolution 
in  Holland.  By  G.W.  Chad.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
boards. 

LAW. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish 
Officer,  by  R  chard  Burn,  LL.D.  Late 
Chancellor  of  the  D  ocese  of  Carlisle. 
The  twenty-second  Edition,  with  many 
corrections,  Additions,  and  Improve¬ 
ments,  the  cases  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  Easter  Term,  53  Geo.  Ill,  and 
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the  Statutes  to  the  54th  of  Geo.  Ill, 
chap.  47.  (-1814)  by  John  King,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 
5  vols.  8vo.  31.  10s.  boards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Key  to  Bonnycastle’s  Trigonome¬ 
try  ;  containing  Solutions’  to  all  the 
Problems,  with  R  Terences  as  they 
stand  in  the  Second  Edition  of  that 
Work.  By  Griffith  Davies,  Teacher  of 
the  Mathematics,  Member  of  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  Society,  London,  8vo.  5s. 
boards. 

Number  I.  (to  be  continued  Weekly) 
of  Prim  urn  Mobile,  with  Theses  to  the 
Theory  and  Canons  for  Practice ; 
wherein  is  demonstrated,  from  Astrono¬ 
mical  and  Philosophical  Principle?,  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Celestial  Influx 
upon  the  Mental  and  Corporeal  Affec¬ 
tions  of  Man;  containing  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  and  best-approved  inodes  of  Di¬ 
rection,  both  in  Zodiac  and  Muudo  : 
exemplified  in  upwards  of  Thirty  re¬ 
markable  Nativities  of  the  most  eminent 
and  remarkable  persons  in  Europe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  author, 
laid  down  in  bis  “  Celestial  Philosophy.” 
Originally  written  in  Latin  by  Didacus 
Placidus  de  Titus.  The  whole  carefully 
translated  from  the  best  Latin  Editions- 
Illustrated  by  copious  Notes  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Appendix,  containing  several 
useful  additions  to  the  Work,  by  John 
Cooper,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics, 
bvu.  Is.  Gd. 

MEDICINE  AND  OHIRURUERY. 

Facts  and  Observatiouson  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints,  and  Bilious  Disorders  iri  gene¬ 
ra!,  nnj  on  sucli  derangements  of  these 
organs, as  influence  the  biliary  Secretion, 
with  some  new  and  practice  I  observations 
on  the  various  appearances  of  this  im- 
pi»rtant  secretion.  Thewhole  illustrated 
end  confirmed  by  a  numerous  list  of 
cases.  By  John  Faithorn.  Formerly 
surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

MISCEI.LANEOUS, 

Remarks  on  Madame  De  Stael’s 
Work  on  Germany.  Jn  four  Letters, 
addressed  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
j\L  P*  8 vo.  6s.  boards. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  on  July 


13,  1814,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
County  of  Stafford,  convened  to  delibe¬ 
rate  on  Petitions  to  the  Two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  respecting  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  'Trade.  Published  pursuant 
to  a  Resolution  of  the  County  Meeting, 
price  Is. 

An  Essay  on  Genius  ;  or,  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Literature.  By  John  Duncan, 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Family  Magazine,  Number  IT,  for 
August,  1814,  Price  Is.  (to  be  continued 
Monthly)  containing  original  Communi¬ 
cations,  and  Selections  from  periodical 
and  other  interesting  Works,  on  moral, 
instructive,  and  entertaining  subjects  ; 
also  London  and  Provincial  Intelligence, 
List  of  new  Books,  and  a  Mathematical 
Question,  and  a  Query  to  be  answered 
in  the  next  Number. 

Apparitions ;  or,  the  Mystery  of 
Ghosts,  Hobgoblins,  and  Haunted 
Houses,  developed.  Being  a  Collection 
of  entertaining  Stories,  founded  on  fact, 
and  selected  for  the  purpose  of  eradica¬ 
ting  those  ridiculous  fears,  -which  the 
Ignorant,  the  Weak,  and  the  Supersti¬ 
tious,  are  but  too  apt  to  encourage,  for 
want  of  properly  examining  into  the 
causes  of  such  absurd  impositions.  By 
Joseph  Taylor,  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

England’s  Triumph  ;  being  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rejoicings,  &c.  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  London  and  else¬ 
where.  Including  the  Restoration  of 
Louis  XVIIf,  the  Proclamation  ot 
Peace,  the  Visit  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  ike. 
&c.  containing  several  original  docu¬ 
ments.  8 vo,  7s.  sewed. 

London  Tales;  or,  Reflective  Por¬ 
traits;  calculated  for  the  Retirement 
of  Summer  in  the  country,  or  the  Lei¬ 
sure  Moments  in  Town.  By  Mrs.  Roche, 
Author  of  the  Moor,  &c.  2  vois.  12mo.' 
7s.  boards. 

Longman’s  Catalogue  of  Ok!  Books, 
Part  II.  Is,  Gd.  being  A  General  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Valuable  and  Rare  Old  Books  ; 
containing  the  Classes  of  Livres  Fran- 
?ai? ;  Libri  Italian!;  and  Mathematics; 
with  an  extensive  collection  of  English 
Literature;  including  History,  Biogra¬ 
phy,  Topography,  Voyages’,  Travels, 
illustrated  Works,  and  early  Typo¬ 
graphy,  from  the  Presses  of  Caxton, 
Wynken  de  Worde,  Pynson,  &c. 
which  are  now  oi:  Sale,  by  Longman, 
llujst,  Rees,  Orine,  and  Brown,  i'u- 
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ternoster  row  •  who  purchase  Libraries 
to  any  extent. 

A  few  Copies  of  Part  I,  being:  the 
Classical  Catalogue,  regain  unsold, 
price  Is. 

NATURAL  PH  I LOSCIMl  Y. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Atomic  Theory;  and  Electrical  Phe¬ 
nomena.  By  William  Higgins,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Dublin  Society,  8vo. 
6  s.  boards. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Calidasa, 
Translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Calcutta,  8vo.  7s.  hoards. 

Selections  from  ihe  Popular  Poetry  of 
the  Hindoos,  arranged  and  translated 
by  Thomas  Doer  Broughton,  Esq.  Ma¬ 
jor  in  the  Hon  East  India  Company’s 
Service,  and  Author  of  Letters  from  a 
Mahratta  Camp:  with  an  Introductory 
Preface  on  the  Literature  and  Poetry  of 
the  Hindoos,  foolscap  Svo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

POETRY. 

The  Excursion,  bi  ing  a  Portion  of  the 
Recluse,  a  Poem.  By  William  Words¬ 
worth,  4to.  21.  2s.  boards. 

Cona ;  or,  the  Vale  of  Clwyd:  and 
other  Poems;  12mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Persia;  a  Poem.  With  Notes,  Svo. 
5s. 

Lara;  a  Tale.  Jacqueline;  a  Tale, 
foolscap  Svo,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  or  the  Resur¬ 
rection  and  Ascension  ;  a  Poem,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Calvary.  By  Mrs.  Dixon, 
foolscap  Svo.  4s.  boards. 

Poems  and  Translations,  by  the  Rev, 
J.  Bull,  M.  A.  crown  Svo.  7s.  hoards. 

Sonnets,  Odes,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Lct'tley.  Together 
with  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Writings.  To  which  is  added,  a  Poetical 
Colh  ction,  consistingof  Elegies, Ballads, 
and  Sketches,  on  various  subjects,  chiefly 
descriptive,  written  in  India,  and  duriug 
a  voyage  to  and  from  Madras.  By 
William  Liriley,  Esq.  late  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  East  I  dia  Company, 
foolscap  Svo,  7s  6d.  boards. 

Jack  Junk  ;  or,  the  Sailor’s  Cruizeon 
Shore,  a  humorous  Poem,  in  four  Can¬ 
tos  ;  with  a  Glossary,  and  Cv  loured 
plates.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sailor 


Boy,  &c.  &c.  Ireland  ;  12irio.  3s. 
boards. 

The  New  Eldorado;  or,  the  Triumphs 
of  Elba:  a  Satirical  Poem.  By  Mat¬ 
thew  Ratr,  Poet  Laurcat  of  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  12mo  4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Oiive  Branch;  a  Po  in. — By  M. 
Crawford,  Svo.  4s.  bd.  sewed. 

The  entire  proceeds,  free  f  orn  ex¬ 
penses,  to  be  given  to  the  Fund  for  the 
Rebel  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  War  in 
Germany. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Reflections  of  a  French  Constitutional 
Royalist.  By  Duschene,  of  Gre¬ 
noble,  Advocate,  Translated  by  Baron 
Daldorf,  Svo.  3s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and 
Resources  of  the  Brush  Empire,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  World,  exhibiting 
the  Population  and  Value o*’ the  landed 
and  other  Prop,  rty  n  he  Un  t-  d  King 
dom,  and  the  Colonial  Dependencies  of 
the  Crown. — The  New  Prot  erty  created 
annually  from  Land,  and  from  Labour 
employed  in  Agriculture,  Mines,  Ma- 
uu failures,  T  rade,  Foreign  Commerce, 
Navigation,  and  Fisheries. — A  Histori¬ 
cal  Account  of  the  Public  Revenue 
from  Wiliam  I.  to  George  II. — A  ge¬ 
neral  View  ot  the  Revenue  and  Expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Nation,  duriug  53  years 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III. — The  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  State  o  the  Fund¬ 
ing  System,  and  the  National  Debt. — A 
Historical  Account  of  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  of  the  crown,  including 
the  Territories  under  the  Management 
of  the  East-India  Company. — Witli  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  National  Resources 
for  t lie  beneficial  employment  of  a 
redundant  Population,  and  for  reward¬ 
ing  the  Naval  and  Military  Officers, 
Seamen  and  Soldiers,  for  their  services 
to  their  country,  during  the  late  War. 
Illustrated  by  copious  Statistical  Tables, 
constructed  on  a  new  plan,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  collected  View  of  the  different  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  in  this  Work.  Bv  P. 
Colquhoun,  LL.  D.  royal  4io,  21.  2s. 
boards. 

An  Fssay  on  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Poor;  including  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  important  question,  How 
men  of  landed  property  may  most  ef¬ 
fectually  contribute  towards  the  general 
Improvement  of  the  lower  classes  of 
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Sooie!  y*on  their  estates,  wit  hout  diminish¬ 
ing  tiie  value  of  their  own  prop*  rty  ? 
With  hints  on  the  means  of  employing 
those  who  are  n  nv  discharged  from  his 
Majesty’s  sen  ice.  By  Thomas  Myera, 
A.  M.  of  tli 1  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich. 

topography  and  travels. 

A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis;  under¬ 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
Discovery  of  that  vast  country,  and 
prosecuted  in  l SO  1-2-3,  in  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  the  Investigator,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  armed  Ves  el  Purpo  se 
and  Cumberland  Schooner.  With  an 
account  of  the  ii  pwnek  of  the  Por¬ 
poise,  Arrival  of  toe  Cumberland  at 
Mauritius,  and  Imprisonment  of  the 
Commander  during  six  years  aiyl  a  half 
in  that  island.  By  Matthew  Flinders, 
Commander  of  the  Investigator,  2  vols. 
royal  4to.  and  Atlas  fol  o,  81.  8s.  boards. 

Travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  I.L. D.  Piolessor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  illus¬ 
trated  bv  numerous  engravings,  vol.  3, 
4to,  41.  14s.  6d.  boards. 

^^Tliis  Volume  forms  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Author’s  Travels  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  land  ;  and  contains 
his  Voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Grand  Cairo; 
h:s  observat'ons  upon  the  Pyramids  of 
Diiza  and  Saccara  ;  a  Description  of  the 
Rema  nsol  the  City  of  Sais,  in  the  Del¬ 
ta;  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Alexandria,  particularly  of  Potnpey’s 
Pillar  and  the  Crypt®  of  Necropolis  ; 
his  subsequent  Voyage,  and  Travels  in 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Sec.  &c. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  that 
Country,  executed  under  the  Orders 
of  the  British  Government,  in  the 
Years  1809  and  1810;  in  which  will  be 
included  an  Account  of  the  Portuguese 
Settlements  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
Africa,  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage ;  a  concise  Summary  of  late 
Occurrences  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  some 
Particulars  respecting  the  Aboriginal 
African  Tribes,  extending  from  Mozam¬ 
bique  to  the  Borders  of  Egypt,  together 
with  Vocabularies  of  their  respective 
languages.  Illustrated  with  a  large 
Sheet  Map  of  Abyssin  a,  and  several 
Charts  laid  down  from  original  surveys 
and  observations  by  the  Author;  toge¬ 
ther  with  twenty-seven  engravings  and 


etchings,  execut  d  by  Charles  Heath 
Esq  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot* 
By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.  See.  4to. 
51.  S.-'.  hoards.  A  few  Copies  on  im¬ 
perial  paper,  with  hist  impressions  of 
the  plates. 

A  Tour  through  the  Island  of  Elba, 
by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Views  of  the  most  inteiest- 
ing  Scenery,  drawn  from  Nature,  by 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart,  and 
John  Smith,  with  eight  engravings  ; 
royal  4to,  21  2s.  boards. 

A  Historical  View  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands, exh:biting  their  Discovery, 
Pop ul  ition,  Language,  Government, 
Manners,  Customs,  Productions,  and 
Commerce,  from  the  Spanish  of  Mar¬ 
tinez  de  Zuniga:  with  an  accurate  Map 
of  the  Islands,  from  the  best  Authori¬ 
ties.  Tianslated  by  John  Maver,  Esq. 

2  vols.  8vo.  li.  Is.  boards. 

A  New  Picture  of  Paris;  or,  the 
Strange’s  Guide  to  the  French  Metro¬ 
polis,  accurately  describing  the  Public 
Establishments,  remarkable  Edifices, 
Places  of  Amusement,  and  every  other 
object  worthy  of  Notice;  also,"  a  De¬ 
scription  of  the  environs  of  Paris. 
By  Edward  Planta,  Esq.  with  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Views,  18mo.  6s.  6d. 
bound. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  A  Ga¬ 
zetteer  of  France,  with  a  neat  Map. 
4s.  boards. 

The  New  Picture  of  Paris  and  Ga¬ 
zetteer  of  France  may  he  had  bound 
together,  price  9s.  fid. 

THEOLOCY  AND  SACRED  LITERATURE. 

I 

An  Attempt  to  trace  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  late  Extraordinary 
Events  which  have  led  to  the  Peace 
of  Europe,  in  a  Discourse  delive.- 
ed  in  Cherry -street  Chapel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  June  5,  1814.  By  David  M‘Ni- 
cole.  Price  Is.  Blanchard,  14  City 
Road. 

Reliquiae  Sacrae  :  sive  Auctorum 
fere  jam  perditorum  secundi  tertiique 
sacculi  fragmenta,  quae  supersunt.  Ac- 
cednnt  epistolne  Synodic®  et  Canonic® 
Nie&ma  concilio  antiquiores.  Ad  co- 
dices  MSS.  recensuit,  notisque  illustra- 
vit,  Martinus  Josephus  Routh,  S.  T.  P. 
Gollegii  S.  Magdalen®  Praeses.  2  vols. 

8 vo.  II.  10s.  hoards. 

Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Man,  and 
on  other  Subjects,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
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Stevens,  one  of  t.he  Preachers  at  the 
Asylum  ami  Magdalen,  and  Lecturer  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  Svu.  12s. 
boards. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of 
Barton  under  Needwood,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  on  July  7,  1814,  being  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  on  the  Restoration  of  Peace. 
Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Pa¬ 
rishioners.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gis¬ 
borne,  M.  A.  Minister  of  Barton  under 
Needwood,  price  Is. 

Commentaries  on  th°  Laws  of  Moses, 
by  the  late  Sir  John  David  Mirhaelis, 
K.  P.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Gottin¬ 
gen.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.  Mi¬ 


nister  of  tne  Chapel  of  Gn riocb,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  4  vols.  8vo.  21  8s.  bds. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast, 
and  False  Prophet,  in  which  the  num¬ 
ber  666  is  fully  explained  ;  to  which  is 
added  an  illustration  of  Daniel’s  vision 
of  the  Ram  and  lie-goat.  By  John  Ed- 
ward  Clarke,  8vo.  10s.  (id.  boards. 

Light  shining  out  of  Darkness  j  or  an 
Attempt  to  shew,  that,  with  our  causes 
for  gratitude,  in  all  other  respects, 
circumstances  attend  even  the  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  relating  to  the 
Slave  Trade,  which  may  animate  our 
praises,  and  encourage  our  prayers  and 
exertions.  A  Sermon  on  the  day  of 
Public  Thanksgiving  fur  the  Restoration 
of  Peace,  July  7,1814.  By  Thomas  Scott, 
Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks,8vo.  Is. 
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Art.  I.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Xime?ies.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Barrett,  Svo* 

pp.  394.  Price  9s.  Booker.  1813.. 

TT  is  a  very  rational  delight  that  we  receive  in  beholding  the 
skeletons  of  Mammoths,  the  horns  of  the  ancient  Irish  stag, 
and  other  relics  of  the  same  order.  They  delight  us  because 
they  are  grand,  and  because  they  were  of  a  raee  now  extinct. 

It  is  for  both  these  reasons  that  we  are  pleased  with  a  plain 
and  true  history  of  a  statesman  like  Cardinal  Ximenes,  It 
would  seem  that  nations  should  endeavour  to  be  content,  if 
it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  each  of  them  to  be  favoured  two 
or  three  times,  at  the  very  utmost,  in  the  lapse  of  many  cen¬ 
turies,  with  a  predominating  director  of  its  affairs  any  thing 
like  him,  a  man  of  capacity  to  master  even  with  ease  the  greatest 
and  most  multiplied  concerns,  and  of  an  integrity  that  defies  all 
temptations.  And,  indeed,  if  the  merits  of  nations  were  to  be 
judged  by  any  severe  rule  for  ascertaining  in  a  collective  esti- 
mate  the  measure  of  the  love  of  justice  prevailing  in  any  of 
them,  it  might  perhaps  be  found  that  they  deserve  such  ma¬ 
nagers  of  their  affairs  just  as  seldom  as  they  obtain  them.  With 
respect,  at  least,  to  the  country  of  Ximenes,  which  has  never 
had  such  an  administrator  since,  it  will  baffle  all  calculation 
to  make  even  a  guess  how  long  it  will  be  before  it  will  deserve 
to  ‘  see  his  like  again.’ 

Nor  did  it  very  eminently  deserve  such  an  acquisition  when 
£  Francis  Ximenes,  of  Cisneros,  was  born,  in  the  year  1487, 
at  Torrelaguna,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
New  Castile.’  We  are  told  he  was  of  honourable  though  not 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  C  c 
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wealthy  descent.  The  circumstances  of  Ills  parents  were  such 
that  in  pursuing’  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  his 
early  youth,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  support  himself  by  means 
of  giving  instruction  to  his  fellow-students,  lie  went  to  prac¬ 
tise  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Home  ;  but  there  soon  deter¬ 
mined  to  enter  into  the  church,  which  his  parents  had  always 
wished.  By  the  authority  of  a  brief  from  the  Pope,  he  returned 
into  his  native  country  to  take  possession  of  a  benefice  just  be¬ 
come  Vacant,  but  which  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  had  already 
bestowed  otherwise.  The  indignant  prelate  was  powerful 
enough  to  feel  himkelf  above  all  hazard  in  throwing  the  in¬ 
truder  into  prison,  where  he  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement 
of  six  years.  Though  sometimes  dejected,  he  maintained  his 
claim  with  invincible  pertinacity,  so  that,  in  despair  of  moving 
him,  his  persecutor  at  last  suffered  him  to  recover  his  liberty, 
the  first  use  of  which  was  to  exchange  his  ecclesiastical  situa¬ 
tion  for  another  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop,  in 
the  quiet  scene  of  his  office  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  ‘  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages,  and  the  scriptures. 

*  He  now  laid  the  foundation  of  that  biblical  knowledge,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished;  and  what,  was  of  still 
more  importance,  of  a  true  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion.  The  pe+ 
rusal  of  the  sacred  text  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
he  lost  all  relish  for  the  acquisition  of  other  science  ;  so  much  so,  that 
he  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  that  he  would  willingly  exchange  all 
his  learning  in  the  law  for  the  explanation  of  a  single  passage  in 
scripture,’ 

The  omens  of  approaching  honour  and  advancement  began 
to  shine  into  his  obscurity  ;  but  he  was  so  little  captivated  by 
them,  that  he  determined  on  a  much  more  recluse  mode  of  life, 
relinquished  his  emoluments,  and  entered  into  a  convent  of  the 
Observantines,  the  strict  and  austere  branch  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans.  Our  Author’s  creed  and  church  will  he  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  related  and  commented  upon. 

e  The  spirit  of  prayer  and  piety  had  quite  estranged  him  from  sc-* 
cular  ties  ;  and  he  panted  for  a  retirement  in  which  he  might  bid 
adieu  to  them,  and  all  their  embarrassments.  His  soul  was  too  great 
for  less  than  perfection  ;  and  he  wished,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle, 
to  serve  his  God  without  solicitude.  The  end  for  which  man  is 
created  is  the  love  and  service  of  his  Maker.  To  perfect  and  faci¬ 
litate  the  practice  of  this  duty,  was  the  object  of  the  institution  of 
religious  orders.  I  hey  were  designed  for  asylums  of  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue.  do  enter  them  with  motives  of  improving  in  these  acquire¬ 
ments,  was  highly  to  be  commended.  For,  if  God  and  heaven  are 
the  noblest  ends  of  pursuit,  to  embrace  a  state  in  which  those  solely 
should  bq  attended  to,  was  certainly  making  one  of  the  nearest  up- 
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preaches  to  perfection.  God  must  look  with  complacency  upon  such 
self-devotion  in  human  frailty.’ 


After  a  severe  novitiate,  lie  made  his  profession,  at  so  ad¬ 
vanced  a  period  of  life  as  the  46th  year.  The  reputation  of  his 
sanctity  and  wisdom  brought  so  many  persons  to  consult  him, 
that,  really  and  sincerely  intent,  as  we  do  not  doubt,  on  retire¬ 
ment,  -lie  obtained  permission  to  remove  to  a  less  accessible  con¬ 
vent  near  Toledo,  secluded  in  a  grove  of  chesnut-trees. 

‘  The  silence  and  solitude  of  the  place  enabled  him  to  give  full 
scope  to  exer.cises  of  piety.  After  complying  with  the  injunctions  of 
his  rule,  he  made  it  a  custom  to  take  a  scripture  into  the  woods,  and 
either  kneeling  or  prostrate,  paused  some  time  in  meditation  upon  it. 
He  chastised  his  flesh  with  the  discipline,  the  hair  cloth,  and  per* 
petuul  fasting,  and  indulged  as  little  sleep  as  was  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  existence  in  so  penitential  a  career.’  p.  19. 

He  constructed  a  hut  with  his  own  hands  in  one  of  the  ob¬ 
scurest  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  there  passed  many  succes¬ 
sive  days  in  solitude.  After  a  year,  he  removed  according  to 
a  custom  of  the  Franciscan  discipline,  to  another  convent, 
where  £  his  sole  repasts  consisted  of  boiled  vegetables  and 
water,  and  he  at  all  times  wore  a  hair-cloth.’ 


«  His  whole  deportment  being  so  exemplary,  he  was,  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  unanimously  chosen  guardian  of  the  com-? 
rnunity.  He  refused  the  office :  the  spirit  of  obedience,  however, 
induced  him  tQ  accept  it-’ 


From  this  situation  he  was  soon  transferred,  and  without  any 
intervention  of  the  marvellous,  to  the  court  of  the  celebrated 
'Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  an  appointment  to  be  the  queen’s  con¬ 
fessor,  by  the  intelligence  of  w  hich  he  was  ‘  surprised  and  hurt,’ 
as  <  he  dreaded  being  drawn  from  his  retirement.’  This  was  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year.  The  office  included  much  more  than  the 
duty  of  giving  spiritual  instruction,  for  the  queen  expected  hep 
confessor  to  be  qualified  for  consultation  on  the  most  important 
and  perplexed  affairs  of  the  government;  but  her  wonder  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  her  satisfaction  to  find  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  her  new  director  so  far  surpassing  every  thing  that 
could  have  been  supposed  attainable  by  a  spiritual  recluse. 

His  order,  not  long  after,  made  him  their  Provincial.  On 
taking  this  office,  he  resolved  to  fulfil,  without  delay,  its  du¬ 
ties,  by  a  visit  of  inspection  to  ail  the  convents  thus  placed 
within  his  jurisdiction.  He  chose  a  monk  of  a  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion  for  his  companion  ;  and  there  is  an  amusing  description 
of  the  style  and  state  with  which  the  official  progress  was 
performed. 
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*  They  took  a  mule,  which  conveyed  what  scanty  allowance  of  ap¬ 
parel  they  had  provided  for  themselves.  Sometimes  the  companion 
rode  ;  Ximenes  never  rode  except  when  compelled  by  indisposition. 
They  both  begged  as  they  went  along.  In  this  employment,  the 
companion  was,  of  the  two,  far  the  most  successful.  Ximenes,  in¬ 
deed,  seldom  succeeded;  so  that,  when  he  undertook  to  beg,  after 
spending  the  whole  day  in  walking  from  door  to  door,  they  were  sel¬ 
dom  provided  with  a  better  repast  than  a  few  boiled  vegetables.  For 
this  reason  Ruyz  used  to  entreat  him  to  rest,'  when  he  was  much  fa¬ 
tigued,  and  leave  the  charge  of  begging  to  him,  saying,  “  Your 
Reverence  is  going  to  famish  us:  you  are  little  adapted  to  this  busi¬ 
ness.  God  imparts  to  each  one  his  peculiar  gift;  meditate  you 
and  pray  for  me  ;  and  suffer  me  to  beg  for  you.’’  At  other  times 
lie  would  say,  “  Your  Reverence  is  made  to  give  and  not  to  ask.” 
The  humility  of  Ximenes,  it  seeni3,  could  most  zealously  conde¬ 
scend  to  this  demeaning  office,  but  his  spirit  appears  to  have  been 
little  disposed  to  use  the  necessary  importunity  of  it.* 

It  was  to  be  expected  lie  would  find  the  order,  for  the  state  of 
which  he  was  now  become  responsible,  over-run  with  gross  and 
inveterate  abuses  ;  and  he  made  the  first  grand  public  display  of 
his  commanding  character  in  that  combination  of  address  and 
conscientious  audacity  by  which  he  effected  a  great  reform  in 
spite  of  all  the  enemies,  some  of  them  formidable  ones,  that 
such  a  design  could  not  fail  to  raise  in  resistance  to  him. 

Between  the  indispensable  labours  of  his  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  those  duties  and  austerities  of  private  devotion  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  which  he  remitted  as  little  as  possible,  he  had  as  little 
time  as  he  seems  to  have  had  disposition  to  play  the  part  of 
courtier  and  sycophant.  And  it  would  really  appear  that  no 
man  ever  had  a  more  invincible  distaste  to  its  amusements,  its 
pleasures,  its  pomps,  and  its  honours.  There  seems  to 
be  decisive  evidence  to  the  prodigy  that  these  sovereign  en¬ 
chanters  gained  nothing  upon  him  by  the  progress  of  time,  and 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  distinctions,  successes,  flatteries, 
emoluments,  and  power.  YV  e  are  forced  to  believe,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  he  never  liked  the  splendours  of  his  fortune,  at  any 
of  its  stages,  and  that  he  would  have  been  glad,  at  any  time,  had 
a  sense  of  duty  permitted,  to  have  rid  himself  of  them  all ;  so 
invincible  was  the  possession  which  the  ascetic  spirit  had  taken.  • 

T  lie  portion  of  time  surrendered  to  the  queen  was  limited  to 
her  most  indispensable  claims,  and  the  counsel  he  gave  her  was 
devised  on  any  other  calculation  than  that  of  making  his  pre¬ 
sence  soon  again  necessary  to  royalty.  It  was  therefore  by  an¬ 
other  influence  on  earth  than  that  of  haunting,  adulatory  obse¬ 
quiousness,  that  his  way  was  soon  opened  to  the  primacy  of  the 
kingdom,  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  first  dignities 
in  the  Catholic  world;  his  acceptance  of  which  was  refused  and 
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delayed  for  many  months,  till  a  peremptory  mandate  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  queen  from  the  Pope. 

All  this  was  naturally  so  unintelligible  to  the  people  of  church 
and  state  around  him,  that  it  was  pardonable  in  them  to  be 
quite  out  in  their  calculations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  acquit  himself  in  his  new  capacity. 

‘  It  was  conceived  that  Ximenes,  being  regardless  of  his  promo¬ 
tion,  and  so  little  interested,  might  easily  be  induced  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  his  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  or  some  other  de¬ 
sirable  object ;  but  little  did  they  know  his  character  who  indulged 
such  suspicions.  Though  he  had  been  averse  to  accept  the  arch- 
bishopric,  when  he  was  invested  with  it  he  had  no  idea  of  sacrificing 
its  rights.  He  was  the  legitimate  disposer  of  the  revenues,  and  as 
such  he  was  determined  to  act.  This  was  one  of  the  first  instances  in 
which  he  displayed  one  of  the  main  features  of  his  character,  the 
spirit  of  a  just  independence.  Justice,  indeed,  seemed  his  favourite 
virtue/  p.  37. 

The  extensive  power  and  vast  affluence  of  his  high  station  had 
no  beguilement  strong  enough  to  seduce  him  in  even  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  austerity  of  his  habits. 

*  His  diet  was  sparing,  his  apparel  the  religious  habit,  his  couch 
a  pallet,  or  the  bare  ground.  To  conceal  this  mode  of  taking  his  re¬ 
pose,  he  never  permitted  a  domestic  to  enter  his  apartment  when  he 
retired,  or  when  he  rose,  and  regularly  opened  his  bed,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  it.  His  habit  he  used  to  mend  with  his  own  hands.  After 
his  death,  every  requisite  for  the  purpose  was  discovered  in  a  little 
box,  of  which  he  constantly  kept  the  key.  He  at  no  time  wore  linen. 
He  never  permitted  gold  or  silver  to  be  used  at  his  table;  and  at  his 
repasts  heard  a  lecture  from  scripture,  or  some  book  of  piety.  All  ta¬ 
pestry  was  removed  from  his  apartments.  He  performed  his  journeys 
on  a  mule,  or  on  foot,  attended  by  some  of  his  Religious  He  was 
assiduous  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  Besides  the  daily  recital  of  his 
breviary,  which  must  occupy  at  least  the  space  of  an  hour,  he  every 
day  spent  in  his  oratory  some  time  in  private  devotion.  He  even 
found  intervals  for  study.  Scripture  was  his  frequent  subject  of  me¬ 
ditation.  To  the  recital  of  his  breviary  he  was  so  attentive,  that  when 
once  he  had  begun  it,  however  pressing  the  business,  no  one  dared 
interrupt  him.  His  charity  to  the  poor  was  extreme  :  he  distributed 
to  them  the  half  of  his  revenues,  which  amounted  to  the  yearly  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats/ 

His  expedient  for  preventing  a  needless  protraction  of  dis¬ 
course,  on  the  part  of  persons  introduced  to  him,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  unceremonious. 

*  Not  to  be  unnecessarily  interrupted  by  visitants,  on  a  table  be¬ 
fore  him  he  kept  a  Bible  open.  He  heard  their  addresses,  and  re¬ 
plied  attentively :  if  they  said  more  in  return,  he  answered,  if  the 
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Conversation  was  matter  of  business:  if  not,  he  resumed  his  rend*- 

mg/  p.  47. 


-  P*  his  greatest  and  most  favourite  undertakings  was  the 
formation  of  a  university  at  Alcala.  To  this  his  attention  di¬ 
verted  with  ardour  at  every  interval  allowed  by  the  numerous 
concerns  ol  the  church  and  the  nation;  and  its  constant  andi 
rapid  progress,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  contributed;  during  the 
tvlioie  remainder  of  his  life,  to  animate  and  console  hilrr  amidst 
the  toils  and  grievances  of  his  public  employments.  Here  he 
had  a  place  where  lie  could  verify,  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner,  the  efficacy  of  his  influence;  to  which  he  would  send,  with 
a  certainty  of  the  best  training,  the  most  hopeful  portion  of  the 
youth  ;  where  he  was  gratified  to  be  able  to  assemble  in  one  re¬ 
pository  the  labours  of  the  learned,  and  the  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions  or  nature,  the  Manuscripts  of  the  east,  and  the  arms  and 
the  idols  of  the  newly  discovered  western  world.  It  was  here 
too  that  tiie  project  was  prosecuted  and  accomplished  which  ex¬ 
cited  his  zeal  above  all  other  objects,  the  compilation  of  the  Po- 
iyglott  Bible,  celebrated  under  the  denomination  of  the  Com- 
plutensian,  from  Complutum,  the  ‘Latin  name  Of  Alcala.  As 
he  was  sixty-five  when  it  was  begun,  he  might  well  be  earnest 
in  inculcating  diligence  on  his  company  of  labourers. 

1  lie  was  beyond  description  eager  to  accelerate  the  work.  He 
ft  as  ever  urging  bis  learned  society  to  dispatch,  saying,  “  Hasten, 
my  fi  ierids,  lest  I  fail  you,  or  you  fail  me ;  for  you  need  such  pa¬ 
tronage  as  mine,  and  X  equally  want  assistance  such  as  yours/* 
By  these  'exhortations*  and  the  most  liberal  encouragement,  he  ren¬ 
dered  tliCm  assiduous  to  their  occupation.  In  1502  the  work  was 
begun,  and  in  1517  the  impression  was  printed  off.  So  arduous  was 
the  toil  as  to  occupy  the  space  of  fifteen  entire  years 

‘  XimeneS,  upon  hearing  of  the  completion  of  this  great  under¬ 
taking,  was  overjoyed.  “  My  God,”  he  exclaimed,  *•  I  return  thee 
endless  thanks  for  protracting  my  life  to  the  completion  of  these 
labours ;”  and  turning  to  some  of  his  friends  who  stood  near  him, 
“  My  friends,”  said  he,  “  God  assuredly  has  crowned  many  of  my 
undertakings  with  success,  but  never  did  the  completion  of  any  un¬ 
dertaking  give  me  pleasure  equal  to  what  I  feel  from  this.”  * 


Every  reader  capable  of  any  noble  sentiment  will  envy  this 
high  and  devout^  emotion  which  elated  the  almost  worn-out  ve¬ 
teran  of  eighty.  And  it  will  be  for  every  reader  who  has  any 
project  in  hand  or  in  design,  for  the  service  of  God  or  of  man, 
to  hasten  &nd  urge  his  operations,  lest  the  closing  part  of  his  life 
should  he  denied  any  measure  of  the  joy  which  so  sublimely  ani¬ 
mated  this  oh!  man. 

It  gives  an  almost  romantic  air  to  his  history  to  see  him  sus¬ 
pending  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  the  convents, 
and  the  synod  of  biblical  scholars,  to  plan  and  conduct  in  per*- 
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Son  a  military  enterprise*  The  coasts  of  Spain  were  most 
grievously  infested  by  tbc  Moors  of  Barbary. 

‘  These  infidels  used  annually  to  cross  the  sea,  and  ravage  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain.  Ximenes  justly  conceived,  that  by  taking 
possession  of  the  ports  and  fortresses  opposite  the  coasts,  he  would 
obviate  their  future  incursions.’ 

II is  own  indefatigable  exertions,  bis  own  combinations,  bis 
own  revenue  chiefly,  and  his  own  influence  in  the  appointment  ot 
leaders,  at  length  brought  this  scheme,  regarded  at  first  by  mul¬ 
titudes  as  fantastic  or  impracticable,  into  an  actual  state  of  ef¬ 
ficient  preparation.  He  embarked  with  the  armament  to  main¬ 
tain  a  general  superintendance  over  the  commanders  who  were 
to  direct  the  detail  of  execution.  The  immediate  object  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  O^an. — The  narrative  of 
this  enterprise  is  perhaps  the  most  lively  portion  of  the  volume. 
One  instance  of  gross  indignity  and  defiance  offered  to  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  by  the  immediate  commander  of  the  army,  a  proud  and  fiery 
spirit,  served  only  to  shew,  by  the  submission  to  which  he  was 
speedily  brought,  what  a  strange  kind  of  magic  there  is  in  the 
energy  of  a  comprehensive  and  resolute  mind.  Indeed  the 
whole  public  life  of  this  most  extraordinary  monk  was  a  series 
of  such  illustrations,  so  numerous  and  signal,  that  the  history 
grows  quite  marvellous  by  their  accumulation.  Any  ordinary 
mind  would  have  been  very  soon  reduced  to  despair  in  the  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  opposition  and  embarrassment  which  lie 
had  to  encounter  from  the  anger  of  corrupt  ecclesiastics  reform¬ 
ed  against  their  will,  a  nobility  distinguished  by  the  utmost 
pride  of  a  partial  feudal  independence,  the  intrigues  and  ani¬ 
mosities  of  several  intervolved,  inseparable,  but  rival  and  hos¬ 
tile  princes  and  courts,  and  the  contrivances  of  each  of  them  in 
turn  to  draw  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  great  regent  of  courts 
and  princes,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome.  Nothing  in  his 
policy  is  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which,  while  firmly 
maintaining  his  purpose,  he  conciliated,  or  sootjied,  or  eluded, 
or  braved,  this  formidable  authority. 

The  diminution  of  the  power  of  Ferdinand  by  the  death  of 
Ills  queen,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  which  soon  crowded 
around  him,  rendered  doubly  important  to  him  the  sagacity,  the 
vigour,  and  the  indexible  and  intrepid  integrity  of  the  Cardinal. 
The  faithful  guardian,  though  he  would  have  preferred  the 
cell  of  a  convent,  held  it  his  duty  to  he  always  ready.  At 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  Cardinal  was  constituted  Regent* 
till  Charles,  the  famous  Charles  V,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  to  succeed  him,  but  who  was  then  only  sixteen,  should 
proceed  from  Flanders  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Spain.  Our 
admiration  of  the  talents  and  the  stern  virtue  of  the  illustrious 
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ascetic  continues  undiminished  to  the  last;  and  if  he  did  really 
die  by  poison,  it  was  quite  a  natural  resource  of  those  whose  ma¬ 
lice  could  abhor  such  a  man*  and  had  tried  all  other  modes  of 
assailing1  him  in  vain. —  I  he  surmise  is  confessedly  of  very 
questionable  authority. 

‘  The  incident  is  thus  related  :  the  Provincial  of  the  Cordeliers, 
who  had  received  a  summons  to  wait  upon  the  Cardinal,  met  upon 
his  road  a  man  on  horseback,  who  came  towards  him  at  full  gallop, 
with  his  face  disguised,  and  called  aloud  to  him  and  his  attendants, 

Reverend  Father,  if  you  are  upon  your  way  to  the  Cardinal  at 
Bos  Eguillas,  hasten  your  steps ;  and  if,  happily,  you  arrive  before 
dinner,  warn  him  not  to  eat  of  a  large  trout,  which  will  be  served  up 
to  him,  for  there  is  poison  in  it:  if  you  arrive  late,  tell  him  that  his 
dwelling  in  this  world  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the  state  of  his  consci¬ 
ence  is  now  the  sole  concern  which  interests  him.”  At  these  tidings 
the  religious  company  doubled  their  pace,  and  the  Provincial  arriving 
quite  in  dismay,  and  besmeared  with  dust  and  perspiration,  hastened 
to  the  Cardinal’s  apartment,  the  moment  he  had  withdrawn  from 
table,  to  relate  what  he  had  heard.  The  Cardinal,  nowise  disturbed, 
and  feigning  to  give  no  credit  to  this  statement,  answered,  Father, 
if  this  misfortune  has  befallen  me,  it  is  not  of  to-day.”  He  then 
mentioned  to  him,  that  some  months  past,  upon  opening  a  dispatch 
which  came  from  Flanders,  he  had  perceived  a  subtle  and  noxious 
vapour  rise  into  his  head,  since  which  time  he  had  never  felt  himself 
in  health*  s<  Not,”  added  he,  that  there  is  any  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  this  idea  more  than  on  the  other.  God,  who  governs  all 
with  so  much  wisdom,  sends  illnesses  when  he  pleases  and  as  he 
pleases  removes  them  :  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  disposal  of  his 
providence.’ '-—Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  after  taking  this  dinner, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  which  was  attended  with  un¬ 
common  symptoms.  Blood  flushed  from  his  ears,  and  from  under 
the  junctures  of  his  nails ;  and  his  body,  emaciated  as  it  otherwise 
was,  with  fatigues  and  austerities,  began  from  this  time  gradually  to 
pine  away.  Nevertheless,  though  thus  reduced  by  languor,  he  still 
continued  to  direct  the  helm  of  government  with  uniform  vigour  and 
perseverance.’  p.  313. 


Nothing  could  in  itself  be  more  probable  than  such  a  piece  of 
wickedness  ;  but  those  historians  who  do  not  like  to  admit  more 
crimes  than  they  can  help  into  the  picture  of  mankind,  think  that 
extreme  old  age,  oppressed  and  exhausted  by  exertion  and  mor¬ 
tification,  combined  with  the  ungrateful  return  he  experienced 
from  the  young  king  whom  he  had  so  generously  served,  may 
well  account  for  his  decline  and  death  without  the  intervention 
of  poison.  The  Flemish  courtiers,  among  whom  Charles  had 
been  brought  up,  had,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Cardi- 
Fitil  s  regency,  been  labouring  with  the  utmost  industry  of  self- 
inf  eiest,  coil  option,  and  malice,  to  excite  in  the  young  king  an 
aversion  to  a  man  who  was  constantly  baffling  their  dishonour¬ 
able  schemes.  I  heir  influence  had  acquired  by  degrees  such  an 
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ascendency  that  Charles,  on  entering  the  kingdom,  manifested 
a  preference  for  measures  contrary  to  those  advised  by  the  re¬ 
gent,  and  soon  determined  to  put  himself  at  his  ease  in  the 
adoption  ot  them  by  the  dismissal  ol  his  sagacious  director  from 
his  high  office-  A  resignation  of  that  office  could  not  but  be 
the  earnest  desire  of  Ximenes  ;  but  the  cold  and  thankless  dis¬ 
missal,  together  with  the  practical  slight  of  his  counsel  pre¬ 
viously  displayed,  was  perhaps  too  great  an  indignity  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  perfect  indifference  even  by  his  lofty  and  self- 
approving  spirit.  He  soon  after  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

He  will  on  all  hands  be  acknowledged  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nal  and  admirable  characters  in  history.  Justice,  active,  in¬ 
flexible,  unconquerable,  universal  justice,  exalted  and  fortified 
by  the  fear  of  God,  and  never  so  much  as  modified  by  the  fear 
of  man,  is  an  attribute,  in  a  powerful  and  able  statesman,  so 
inestimable  and  so  transcendently  rare,  that  all  other  qualities, 
whether  ot  the  laudable  or  the  censurable  order,  appear  trifles 
in  the  most  extraordinary  personage  in  which  this  supreme  vir¬ 
tue  is  found,  and  where  it  is  exercised  with  such  a  consummate 
self-command,  and  prudence,  and  address,  as  never  to  defeat  its 
purposes.  This,  with  the  grand  exception  of  whatever  relates 
to  religion,  appears  to  be  very  nearly  the  description  of  this 
monk  of  St.  Francis,  one  of  those  fine  and  marvellous  mon¬ 
sters  that  have  now  and  then,  through  some  anomaly  in  the 
moral  system  of  the  world,  found  their  way  to  this  earth. 

His  present  historian,  who  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
rather  too  formally  his  panegyrist,  admits  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  in  his  transactions  with 
men,  might  have  been  a  little  softened  without  a  sacrifice  of  his 
principles ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  generation  he  was 
sent  to  manage  were  of  a  nature,  for  the  most  part,  little  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  influence  of  gentleness,  and  requiring  that  impe¬ 
rious  vigour  which  alone  could  teach  them  how  to  value  the 
more  gracious  discipline  at  intervals  vouchsafed  to  them.  On 
the  common  people  indeed  he  seems  but  rarely  to  have  had 
any  considerable  occasion  for  exercising  his  strength.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  submission,  they  found  nothing  new  in  the  absoluteness 
of  government,  but  very  much  that  was  new  and  gratifying  in 
its  equity.  It  was  the  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  that  continually 
put  him  on  the  exercise  of  his  strongest  faculties,  and  it  is  quite 
amusing  to  observe  how  long  it  was  before  they  could  be  made 
to  understand,  even  by  practical  proof,  that  it  was  his  destiny 
to  overpower  them.  No  sooner  had  one  been  foiled  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive,  or  supplant,  or  intimidate,  or  subdue  him, 
than  another  was  coming  in  full  confidence  for  the  trial.  They 
were  the  more  emboldened  to  this  perseverance  of  hostility  by 
observing,  that  he  was  not  revengeful  to  the  vanquished  ;  for  he 
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appears  never  to  have  carried  the  severities  of  retribution  bej 
yond  what  he  deliberately  thought  necessary  to  the  object  of 
maintaining  the  ascendency  of  justice. 

The  ascendency,  or  rather  the  sole  existence,  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  was  an  object  equally  sacred ;  and  in  his  formidable 
capacity  of  Inquisitor  General  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  dis¬ 
position  to  inflict,  on  the  apprehended  ground  of  duty,  the 
plagues  and  horrors  of  his  tribunal  on  the  supreme  wickedness 
of  religious  free  thinking.  His  present  biographer,  who  would 
of  course  have  deemed  this  a  meritorious  part  of  his  administra.* 
tion  and  character,  has  the  discretion  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  it. 
There  wants  therefore  a  liberal,  philosophic,  yet  seriously  reli* 
gious  protestant  historian,  to  place  this  memorable  character  in 
full  light,  and  determine  in  what  large  degree  its  merit  is 
eclipsed  by  that  melancholy  perversion  of  mind  which  could 
employ  such  an  expedient  as  the  inquisition  ‘  for  the  love  of 
God !’  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the  expedient  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  Bible  to  the  common  people  was  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  ; — it  was  by  Ximenes  zealously  condemned. 

It  is  irksome  on  the  mere  score  of  intellectual  dignity,  to  see 
what  littlenesses  the  faith  and  church  of  this  great  personage 
c-ould  reduce  the  most  elevated  spirit  to  regard  as  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  solemnity. 

‘  At  this  period,  a  Religious  likewise  came  to  court,  and  made 
Ximenes  a  present,  which  he  highly  valued — a  piece  of  marble  for 
an  altar  stone,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour. 
Jt  was  part  of  a  marble  table,  which  he  had  descried  in  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  had  obtained  permission  to  carry  away.  He  had  di¬ 
vided  it  into  six  pieces,  of  which  he  had  made  presents  to  different 
princes  of  Europe,  and  among  the  rest  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
of  these  pieces  was  the  one  he  gave  to  Ximenes. 

‘  Ximenes  kept  it  in  such  veneration,  that  for  the  twelve  surviving 
years  ot  his  life,  he  always  had  it  carried  whithersoever  he  went, 
by  some  of  the  Religious  who  attended  him,  that  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  celebrating  mass  upon  it.1 

Very  little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  book,  ft  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  narrative,  and  clear 
of  ambitious  ornament.  The  language  is  generally  correct. 
The  authorities  ought  to  have  been  assigned,  at  each  step  of  the 
progress  ol  the  history,  whereas  they  are  only  mentioned  in  a 
general  way  in  the  preface.  A  respectable  degree  of  train  and 
regular  connexion  is  preserved. 
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■Art.*il.  The  Velvet  Cushion.  12mo.  pp.  185,  price  5s.  Londofis 

Cadell  and  Davies.  1814. 

‘pHERE  is  iso  much  to  admire  and  to  applaud  in  this  little 
volume,  the  fabulous  narrative  is  so  happily  enlivened  by 
refined  humour  and  playfulness  of  fancy,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
characters  is  so  well  kept  up,  that  had  we  surrendered  ourselves 
to  the  predominant  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  the  perusal, 
v»e  should  have  been  inclined  to  speak  of  it  as  favourably  as 
the  design  and  talents  of  the  Author  might  have  deserved.  We 
felt  indisposed,  as  after  reading  a  beautiful  poem,  to  scrutinize 
with  rigidness  the  quality  of  the  sentiments  and  the  abstract 
truth  of  the  representations  which  it  contained  ;  and  contented, 
tor  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  we' enjoyed,  to  accept  all  the  excel¬ 
lence  we  could  detach  from  it  as  a  plenary  compensation  for  the 
error  with  which  it  was  associated.  We  soon  discovered  the 
Author  to  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  of  sincere  piety,  and 
judging  from  some  passages  in  the  work,  of  candid  intention, 
zealously  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  but,  as  we  con¬ 
ceived,  still  more  warmly  attached  to  the  great  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  a  delusion  which  it  is  difficult  wholly  to  avoid,  the 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  old  Vicar,  whose  natural 
prejudices  and  predilections  allied  to  reverend  age,  to  a 
truly  Christian  temper,  and  to  an  apostolic  simplicity  of  mind, 
serve  as  a  picturesque  shading  to  throw  out  the  portrait  the 
tnore  and  give  it  life,  were  transferred  in  our  feelings  to 
the  Author  of  the  volume ;  and  we  found  ourselves  often 
admiring  the  appropriateness  of  sentiments  attributed  to  the 
deal  character,  which,  considered  in  themselves,  we  must 
at  once  have  stigmatized  as  unjust.  To  men  of  the  same 
class  and  profession  in  real  life  we  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  pay  a  courteous  and  even  forbearing  deference,  and  to  hail 
with  unenvious  and  unfeigned  satisfaction,  every  demonstration 
which  they  give  of  intelligent  charity  and  pious  feeling,  that  it 
required  no  great  effort  to  tolerate  a  little  want  of  information, 
and  something  very  like  bigotry  in  either  the  hero  or  his  histo¬ 
rian,  while  led  on  by  the  charm  of  the  narrative.  His  object  soon 
became  evident; — to  defend  the  National  Church  :  and  if  such 
an  attempt  became  easily  and  unavoidably,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  an  attack  upon  those  who  dissent  from  it,  it  awa¬ 
kened  neither  our  surprise  nor  our  resentment.  We  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  suspect  the  motives,  however  we  may  on 
Several  grounds  dispute  the  tendency  of  the  publication. 

The  outline  of  the  work  is  simply  this  :  4  The  vicar  of  a  small 
parish  church,’  we  are  told,  4  whose  turrets  nodded  over  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  although  no  be¬ 
liever  in  necromancy,  stood  aghast  one  day  at  perceiving  the 
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increased  bulk  of  his  velvet  cushion.’  This  said  cushion,  it 
besides  the  claims  of  a  five  and  thirty  years’  familiar 


seems, 


- 7  -  -  -  - _  •/ 

intimacy,  possessed  the  charms  of  antiquity.  It  was  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  cushions  in  the  three  kingdoms. 


‘  Report  said  that  it  had  seen  many  vicissitudes,  and  travelled 
through  successive  ages,  that  it  had  been  swept  by  the  tunic  of  a  Pope’s 
nuncio  — had  descended  to  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  first  puritans  —had 
been  expelled  by  some  of  the  secon  puritans,  as  an  impious  adjunct 
to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  worship — had  risen  again  with  the  rising 
fortunes  of  the  monarchy — and,  after  many  chances  and  changes, 
had  climbed  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  to  spend  the  years  of 
its  grand  climacteric  in  the  quiet  and  unambitious  pulpit  ot  the  vi¬ 
carage.’ 

Upon  this  venerated  companion  of  his  labours  the  good  Vicar 
pould  often  hold  self-converse,  and  bis  frequent  exclamation  was, 
£  O  that  I  could  but  see  the  history  of  my  cushion  !’  Little  sus- 
weeting,  however,  the  connexion  there  was  between  this  mys¬ 
terious  expansion  of  its  bulk  and  the  fulfilment  ot  his  fa¬ 
vourite  wish,  it  was  with  confusion  and  dismay  that,  ‘  putting 
his  hand  on  it,  instead  of  finding  it  yield,  as  usual,  to  his 
touch,  he  felt  some  resistance  to  his  pressure.’  A  thousand 
indefinite  fears  of  Popish  conspiracy  and  assassination  agitated 
his  mind,  but  his  resolution  was  soon  taken. 

‘  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  mustered  courage  to  enter  the 
church  alone,  to  seize  the  supposed  organ  of  conspiracy,  and  to 
carry  it  to  his  own  study.  But,  when  there,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it?  There  was  one  bosom  which  shared  all  his  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows.  He  had  a  wife  who  was  the  pillar  of  his  little  fabric  of  worldly 
comforts.  Their  two  heads,  laid  together,  rarely  failed  to  hit  upon 
a  contrivance  for  ever}''  daily  emergency  ;  and,  at  length,  after  a 
much  longer  conference  than  usual,  it  was  resolved,  at  once  and  he¬ 
roically,  to  unbowel  the  cushion.  The  solemnity  may  be  conceived 
with  which  the  aged  couple  seated  themselves  to  the  task  of  ripping 
up  their  velvet  friend  with  a  view  of  tearing  from  the  womb  those 
plots  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  nation  might  be  suspended.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  the  amazement  and  the  joy  with  which  he,  and 
therefore  she,  saw  inscribed  at  the  head  of  a  large  roll  of  paper,  which 
soon  met  their  eager  eyes, — “  My  own  history.”  It  scarcely  oc¬ 
curred  to  our  ecclesiastic,  that  velvet  cushions  cannot  ordinarily  either 
think  or  write — for  having  just  begun  lo  study  the  new  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  he  did  not  know  to  what  perfection  it  might  have  been  sud¬ 
denly  brought..  Nor  did  it  at  all  occur  to  him,  that  his  above-men¬ 
tioned  philosophisings  on  the  cushion  had  been  often  listened  to  with 
profound  attention  by  a  thin,  queer,  ill- looking,  dirty,  retired  sort  of 
man  in  the  next  village,  who  was  said  by  the  country-folks  to  be 
either  a  conjurer  or  an  author.  The  wish  of  his  heart  was  granted 
to  him — a  history  of  his  velvet  cushion — and  little  recked  he  whence 
it  came,  or  who  was  the  historian.  Another  candle  was  instantly 
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lighted,  his  glasses  polished,  the  sofa  wheeled  nearer  to  the  fire,  and 
he  began  to  read  the  memoir  which  follows.’  pp.  7 — 9. 

In  the  ensuing  chapters  the  Velvet  Cushion  gives  a  narrative 
of  its  own  changeful  history,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the 
comments  of  the  aged  Vicar,  and  the  assenting  responses  of  his 
good  lady.  I  he  idea  is  happy,  though  by  no  means  original ; 
onr  readers  may  easily  pursue  it  for  themselves.  We  have, 
however,  very  decided  objections  to  the  construction  of  the  work, 
as  designed  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  any  party 
opinions  on  controverted  points  of  grave  importance.  As  a  lite¬ 
rary  expedient,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  plausibility  to 
sentiments  of  a  doubtful  nature,  nothing  could  be  better  adapted. 
The  old  artifice  of  a  dialogue  between  A  and  B,  one  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  author,  and  the  other  a  tame,  unmeaning  re¬ 
spondent,  whose  replies  just  serve  to  hang  arguments  and  ridi¬ 
cule  upon,  has  become  too  stale  and  palpable  to  be  adopted  by 
a  man  of  superior  abilities  :  a  tale  of  a  tub,  or  a  tale  of  a 
cushion,  would  answer  the  same  end  much  more  effectually  ; 
only  it  must  have  been  observed  how  easily  such  a  weapon, 
might  be  turned  against  the  cause  in  which  it  was  drawn,  and 
the  history  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cushion,  or  a  Presbyterian 
gown  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  writer,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Popery,  of  Dissent,  or  even  of  Infidelity.  But  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  fairness  that  we  object  to  such  a  work,  and  we  have 
feason  the  more  strongly  to  object  to  it,  because  it  does  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  the  defensive.  It  is  a  masked  battery  which  unpro¬ 
voked  has  opened  its  fires  alike  upon  enemies  and  neutrals  ; — * 
upon  all  in  fact  without  the  pale  of  an  endowed  Establishment, 
We  object  to  it,  on  account  of  the  skilful  entanglement  of  good 
and  evil,  of  truth  and  error,  of  sentiments  which  command 
assent  and  admiration,  and  positions  erroneous  or  absurd,  which 
such  a  work  was  likely  to  contain;  and  however  dexterous  a 
stratagem  it  may  be  thus  to  line  the  ramparts  with  truths  against 
which  we  dare  not  point  our  arms,  intermingled  with  feeble  and 
provoking  assertions  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  such  a  mode  of 
warfare  is  neither  manly  nor  ingenuous. 

Rut  as  both  in  political  and  literary  warfare  success  is  the  test 
by  which  the  generality  are  disposed  to  judge  of  talent  and  of 
motive,  we  will  concede  to  our  Author  all  the  advantage  of  the 
plan  ol  his  work,  to  which  his  readers  are  certainly  indebted  for 
much  entertainment.  If,  indeed,  their  entertainment  were  one 
primary  object,  we  believe  that  in  lieu  of  gravely  entering  upon 
the  discussions  to  which  this  work  will  furnish  occasion,  we 
should  do  better  to  occupy  our  pages  with  ample  quotations 
from  it,  but  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  subject,  and  cer¬ 
tain  peculiar  features  of  the  work  itself,  dictate  a  notice  of  its 
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contents  not  less  respectful  to  its  Author.  We  thinlt  we  shall 
not  wrong  the  Church  to  which  he  dedicates  this  little  his¬ 
tory,  if  we  receive  the  sentiments  it  contains  as  no  un- 
favourable  specimen  of  the  average  degree  of  information  and 
candour,  which  those  of  its  members  possess,  who  stand  most 
forward  as  the  advocates  of  scriptural  truth  and  practical  reli¬ 
gion,  in  relation  to  the  great  bod\  of  the  Dissenters, 

With  respect  to  this  very  term  £  Dissenters,’  we  must  observe 
at  the  outset  the  strangely  lax  and  indefinite  sense  winch  it  has 
lately  been  found  convenient  to  attach  to  it.  We  have  been 
gravely  referred  to  etymology  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  which, 
in  its  historical  application,  had  no  such  unrestricted  import. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  our  Author  give  into  this  improper  inode 
of  speaking.  To  confound  Independents,  Methodists,  and 
Socinians,  under  the  broad  name  of  Dissenters,  simply  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  may  suit  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  party,  but  it  cannot  certainly  serve  instead  of  argument. 
With  equal  justice  might  an  Episcopalian  be  styled  a  Dissenter 
in  Scotland  or  in  Canada.  We  know  that  iii  vulgar  language,  a 
Protestant  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  means  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  distinction  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  word  Dissenter  may  in  the  same  places  mean  nothing  more 
than  a  meeting -or.  But  we  do  not  expect  this  want  of  pre¬ 
cision  from  a  Velvet  Cushion  which,  dating  its  existence  in  the 
clays  of  Queen  Mary,  must  have  been  well-informed  as  to  the 
religious  body,  one  of  no  mean  consideration  in  history,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  have  alw  ays  manifested 
themselves  to  be  more  Protestants  than  Dissenters  in  defence  of 
the  common  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  faithful  der 
positories  and  advocates  of  those  very  doctrines  at  a  time  when 
they  were  no  longer  to  he  heard  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  said  Velvet  Cushion,  after  expressing  a  sort  of  lingering 
attachment  to  its  native  religion,  and  the  awe  ai?d  delight  with 
which  it  found  itself  first  introduced  into  the  sacred  edifice,  a 
Catholic  church,  proceeds — 

The  vast  Gothic  arches,  the  solemn  light,  the  general  air  of 
majesty — all  inspired  the  most  lofty  ideas  of  the  Being  to  whom  the 
temple  was  dedicated.  And  here,  Sir,  as  I  am  likely  to  say  a  few 
hard  things  of  Popery  presently,  I  wish  by  way  .of  set  oft’,  to  remind 
you  good  Protestants,  that  you  owe  to  Popery  almost  every  thing 
that  deserves  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  Church.  Popery  is  the 
religion  of  cathedral* — Protest  an  tispi  oj' houses — Dissenterism  of  barns* 

We  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  our  Author  in  saying  that 
we  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  penned  this  last  sentence,  he  felt 
something  of  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  idea  of  having  said 
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a  good  thing.  The  different  parts  of  it  are  so  musically  and 
antithetically  disposed,  that  the  ear  is  at  first  cheated  into  a 
belief  that  they  include  more  than  the  Author  meant  to  express, 
or  the  reader  can  detect.  That  Popery  is  the  religion  of  cathe¬ 
drals,  we  may  be  disposed  to  believe  in  a  sense  even  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We  have  never 
attended  the  cathedral  service  without  having  been  conscious  of 
tiiis  impression  ;  and  while  we  have  joined  (for  we  have  not  re¬ 
fused  to  join)  in  the  solemn  service,  we  have  felt  that  in  point  of 
affecting  grandeur,  it  was  only  inferior,  though  still  very  infe¬ 
rior,  to  the  service  of  the  mass  book.  The  truth  of  the  re¬ 
mark  has,  however,  been  pressed  upon  us  still  more  forcibly 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  atmosphere  which,  with  very  rare 
•exceptions,  is  found  to  surround  a  cathedral.  We  Will  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject.  The  real  friends  of  the  Church,  the  pious 
members  of  it,  must  have  observed,  with  deep  regret,  that 
Popery  is,  indeed,  the  religion  of  cathedrals.  But  in  what 
sense  Protestantism,  allowing  that  term  to  designate  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  can  ho  said  to  be  the  religion  of  houses,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  : — that  very  Establishment  which  forbids, 
its  members  to  assemble  for  public  worship  in  houses  ; — which 
denounces  as  unlawful  conventicles  all  houses  used  for  religious 
meetings,  which  have  not  been  consecrated  by  peculiar  rites, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Church.  But  it  is  obvious  the 
Author  was  at  a  loss  how  to  frame  this  branch  of  the  contrast. 
To  have  said  that  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  churches, 
would  indeed  have  been  the  truth,  but  that  sort  of  truth  known 
by  the  name  of  truism,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  by  a  writer  of 
antitheses  more  than  that  which  is  false.  But  the  point  of  the 
epigram  is,  that  ‘  Dissenterism  (is  the  religion)  of  barns.’ 
We  are  persuaded  that  our  good  friend  the  Velvet  Cushion,  did 
not  intend,  in  the  pride  of  his  gold  tassels.,  to  reproach  Dissen¬ 
ters  with  their  unoffending  poverty.  If,  in  obscure  villages, 
where  there  is  no  temple,  no  sanctuary  devoted  to  God,  or 
none  in  which  the  poor  and  hungry  may  be  fed  with  Divine 
knowledge,  the  simple  inhabitants  have  been  glad  to  meet  in  4 
barn  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  Dissenting  teacher -the  words  by 
which  they  may  be  saved, — what  if  there  be  there  no  gilded 
altar  and  no  cushioned  desk, — no  Gothic  arches  and  no  deep 
pealing  organ  ; — what  if  it  were  a  place  as  rude  even  as  that 
concerning  which  Jacob  said  “  This  is  no  other  than  the  gate  of 
heaven  — will  it  be  denied  that  that  Divine  presence,  which 
gave  to  the  second  temple  a  glory  far  transcending  the  gold  and 
the  cedar,  and  even  the  typical  Shekinah  of  the  first,  might 
possibly  communicate  to  the  bare  walls  of  a  barn,  a  sanctity 
which  no  decorations  and  no  rites  could  supply  ?  But  if  the  Nar-r 
ratpr  means  to  intimate  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  genius  qf 
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Dissenterism  to  prefer,  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  bams 
to  houses,  or  houses  resembling  barns  to  more  convenient  edi¬ 
fices,  we  must  inform  him  that  Dissenters  partake  too  much, 
in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the  Establishment,  of  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  human  nature,  not  to  carry  their  love  of  ease,  and, 
in  too  many  cases,  their  love  of  display,  into  the  circumstan¬ 
tials  of  religion  :  or  if,  in  any  cases,  they  have  manifested  a  con¬ 
tented  preference  for  the  rude  and  incommodious  structures  in 
which  their  poorer  fathers  worshipped,  we  are  persuaded  that  a 
candid  clergyman  will  be  inclined  to  pardon  in  them  an  attach¬ 
ment  founded  on  the  same  principle  which  binds  the  more  fa¬ 
voured  frequenters  of  arched  aisles  and  fretted  roofs,  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  forms  of  their  ancestors. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  contrast  with  this  well¬ 
sounding  sentence  a  variety  of  opposite  assertions.  For  in¬ 
stance;  a  Dissenter  might  say,  Popery  is  the  religion  of  forms  ; 
Protestantism,  of  services  ;  Dissenterism,  of  principles  : — or 
the  devotion  of  Popery  is  that  of  the  confessional  ;  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  that  of  the  altar  ;  of  Dissenterism,  that  of  the  closet 
or  again;  Popery  is  the  religion  of  tradition  ;  Protestanismr  of 
authority  ;  Dissenterism,  of  reason.  And  as  there  would  be  at 
least  as  much  truth  in  these  assertions  as  in  that  on  which  we 
have  been  animadverting,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  them  a 
plausible  resemblance  to  axioms,  by  representing  the  studious 
care  which  the  Established  Church  has  taken  to  render  her  pub¬ 
lic  acts  and  ordinances  prominent  and  impressive,  and  the  stress 
which  she  lays  upon  external  forms,  while  Dissenterism  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  occupied  more  solicitously  in  awakening  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  training  the  habits  of  her  members,  with  less  respect  to 
time  and  place,  to  arts  and  modes,  than  Episcopacy  can  ap¬ 
prove.  But  we  deprecate  all  those  arrogant  assumptions  of  su¬ 
periority  which  this  style  of  oracular  predication  involves  ;  and 
would  content  ourselves  with  simple  statements  and  clear  argu¬ 
ments,  such  as  may  become  plain  men  and  plain  Christians. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  subject  to  the  good  Vicar’s 
remarks  to  his  pious  lady  upon  Popery,  which  are  truly  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  breathe  an  excellent  spirit. 

u  I  think,  my  dear,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  ill  of  Popery  as  a 
religion.”  “  I  should  think  it  is,  my  love,”  she  answered. 

“  It  was  at  once,”  he  added,  “  superstitious,  formal,  cold,  and 
cruel.  Above  all,  it  did  not  teach  men  to  fix  their  hopes  and  affec¬ 
tions  upon  that  Saviour  who  has  been,  my  love,  all  our  hope  for  near 
fifty  years.”  The  mention  of  these  fifty  years  insured  her  consent  to 
any  preposition  of  the  speaker.  “  And,  then,’’  said  he,  “  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  Church  were  perpetuated  by  their  own  practices.  This 
blessed  book,”  and  he  raised  his  hand,  and  reverently  brought  it  down 
again  upon  the  sacred  volume  as  he  spoke,  “  this  blessed  book,  which 
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Would  have  corrected  the  evil,  was  kept  out  of  sight.” — <c  Still,  while 
I  condemn  the  religion,  I  cannot  but  love  many  of  the  professors  of  it. 
There  are  no  authors  1  read  with  greater  delight,  as  you  know,  than 
Pascal  and  Fenelon  The  one  is  all  reason,  and  the  other  all  love.” 

How  happened  it,  my  dear,”  ohe  asked,  “  that  such  men  as 
these  never  discovered  the  defects  of  their  religion 

ti  They  never  Mjffered  th  mselves,  he  answered,  “  to  look  after 
their  defects.  Their  unbounded  reverence  for  the  Priest  did  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  his.”  Her 
own  unbounded  reverence  for  one  particular  Priest  made  this  answer 
peculiarly  intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  her.  He  added,  “  I  feel 
disposed  to  condemn  the  temper  of  the  present  age  as  it  respects 
Popery,  in  two  points.  In  one  party,  there  is  too  little  dislike  of  the 
religion,  in  the  other  too  little  charity  for  some  of  those  who  hold 
it — ” 

“  But,  my  dear,  do  you  not  think  the  character  of  Popery  im¬ 
proved  ?’*  “  Not  so  much  as  I  had  hoped.  There  is,  however, 
one  circumstance  which  promises  a  great  improvement  in  our  own 
country —  mean  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  like  let¬ 
ting  in  light  upon  the  owls  and  bats  Popery  has,  perhaps,  too  much 
affinity  with  the  corruption  of  our  nature  to  die  a  natural  death  ;  but, 
I  begin  to  hope  it  may  be  suffocated  by  the  Bible.”  “  Suppose, 
my  love,”  said  the  old  lady,  who  loved  a  practical  conclusion  to  all 
arguments,  “  we  now  read  our  own  chapter  and  go  to  bed.” — They 
did  read  their  chapter,  and  rose  from  it,  as  I  have  heard  them  say 
they  always  did,  loving  God  and  one  another  even  better  than  they 
did  before  pp.  22—26. 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  have  conceived  an  af¬ 
fectionate  veneration  for  the  character  of  this  good  old  Vicar. 
We  should  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  few  of  them  could  have  any 
difficulty  in  referring  the  leading  features  to  some  living  original 
within  the  sphere  of  their  acquaintance,  that  what  would  charm, 
them  as  romance,  might  be  read  by  them  as  true  history.  We 
cannot  forbear  to  add  the  following  quotation,  which  exhibits 
the  radical  principles,  the  doctrinal  tenets  ascribed  to  him,  and 
the  very  sensible  remarks  which  the  Velvet  Cushion  subjoins  on 
the  ch  ar  acter  is  tic«e xcellen cies  of  the  Reformation  preachers. 

<  —  I  will  only  state  the  three  doctrines  which,  as  by  a  sort  of 
resurrection,  started  up  from  the  grave  of  Popery,  and  appeared  to 
all  the  city  The  Reformers  taught  that  man  was  a  fallen  creature— 
that  he  could  be  acquitted  before  God  only  through  a  reliance  in 
Christ, — and,  lastly,  that  God  by  his  Holy  Spirit  could  alone  give 
him  a  new  heart,  and  fit  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  These, 
Sir,  are  your  own  doctrines,  and  I  the  rather  state  them  to  you,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  you  will  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are  preaching  those 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  your  ancestors  under  the  axe  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner/  The  divines  of  those  days  (continued  the  manuscript) 
differed  considerably  from  some  good  men  now.  And,  if  yon  will 
not  think  me  tedious,  I  will  state  the  nature  of  this  rl iff er  nice.  Your 
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ancestors,  then,  Sir,  dwelt  more  on  those  important  doctrines  in 
which  all  agreed,  and  less  on  these  minuter  points  on  which  some 
of  them  differed.  They  preached  less  controversially.  They  took 
for  granted  that  the  principles  of  the  Bible  would  be  the  principles  of 
their  hearers.  They  rather  asserted  the  doctrines  than  defended 
them  and  employed  themselves  chiefly  in  shewing  what  sort  of  men 
these  doctrines  ought  to  make.  Those  Homilies,  Sir,  of  which  I  have 
heard  you  read  some  to  your  flock,  are  an  excellent  sample  of  the 
diyinity  of  the  day  of  their  birth.  When  I  hear  them  I  almost 
fancy  some  of  my  first  friends  risen  from  their  graves  again.  There 
may  be  less  head  in  them  than  in  the  more  systematic  divinity  of  your 
day  ;  but  there  is  more  heart,  more  of  the  careless  beauty  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  more  of  that  *  brave  neglect’  which  characterises  the  noble 
enthusiasm  of  saints  and  martyrs  ’  pp.  32 — 34. 

These  are  sentiments  to  which  we  rejoice  to  give  currency. 
We  regret  that  any  should  proceed  from  the  same  pen  which  a 
sense  of  duty  imposes  upon  us  to  mark  with  disapprobation. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  scarcely  worth  our  time  or  atten¬ 
tion  to  notice,  the  Author’s  apology  for  Charles  1st,  whose 
misfortunes  he  represents  to  have  been  greater  than  his  faults, 
was  it  not  connected  with  the  tissue  of  misrepresentation  which 
is  spread  over  the  history  of  that  period.  VVe  can  assign  no 
motive  for  the  fruitless  industry  which  has  lately  been  exerted 
in  varnishing  up  the  portrait  of  that  misguided  monarch,  un¬ 
less  we  seek  for  it  in  a  fearless  determination  to  justify  every 
thing  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  even  to  the  extent  of 
those  occasional  services  with  which  the  obsolete  impiety  and 
ignorance  of  a  corrupt  age  have  disfigured  its  pages.  But  His¬ 
tory  will  not  be  made  to  speak  the  language  of  Romance  or  of 
Superstition.  Whatsoever  were  the  domestic  virtues  of  Charles 
1st,  his  public  life  was  a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  Arbitrary,  perfidious,  and  unrelenting,  lie  was — 
if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  term — a  tyrant :  and  to  speak  of 
him  as  having  been  any  thing  less,  is  to  contemn  the  laws  which 
he  trampled  on,  the  constitution  which  he  in  every  shape  vio¬ 
lated,  hut  which  is  the  pride  and  the  birth-right  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman,  the  very  basis  of  the  throne,  and  under  God,  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  true  religion.  Are  all  official  records  and  contem¬ 
porary  testimonies,  the  confessions  of  Clarendon,  of  Coke,  and 
of  Echard,  the  unimpeachable  veracity  of  Burnet,  to  sav  no¬ 
thing  of  Neale  and  of  Whitelock,  to  be  set  aside  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  and  the  Velvet  Cushion?  What  is  the  character 
given  of  him  by  Bishop  Burnet  ?  4  He  loved  high  and  rough 

*  measures,  but  had  neither  the  skill  to  conduct  them,  nor  the 
‘  height  of  genius  to  manage  them.  He  hated  all  that  offered 
c  prudent  and  moderate  counsels  :  he  thought  it  flowed  from  a 

*  meanness  of  spirit,  and  even  when  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to 
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*  follow  such  advices,  yet  he  hated  those  who  gave  them.  His 
<  reign  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  a  continual  series  of  errors. 
4  He  minded  little  things  too  much  ;  and  was  more  concerned 
4  in  the  drawing  of  a  paper,  than  in  fighting  a  battle.  He  had 
4  a  firm  aversion  to  popery  :  but  was  much  more  inclined  to  a 
4  middle  way,  between  protestants  and  papists,  by  which  he 
4  lost  the  one  without  gaining  the  other.  At  his  death,  he 
4  showed  a  calm  and  composed  firmness, which  amazed  all  people; 
4  and  that  so  much  the  more,  because  it  was  not  natural  to 
4  him.’  We  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  wish  for  a  summary  of  the  evidence  on  this  question, 
a  little  work  written  by  an  author  whose  name  we  almost  fear  to 
pronounce  over  a4  Velvet  Cushion;’ — Micaiah Towgood.  It  is 
entitled  44  An  Essay  towards  attaining  a  true  idea  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First.”  For  our  own 
parts,  we  feel  very  little  interest  in  this  resuscitated  controversy  ; 
we  have  nothing  staked  on  its  issue  ;  and  we  would  leave  those 
who  will  have  him  to  be  a  martyr  and  a  saint  to  tlie  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  their  understandings  and  consciences.  Only  we  can¬ 
not  permit  ourselves  to  pass  over  in  a  man  of  real  piety  so  fla¬ 
grant  an  inconsistency  as  that  of  bestowing  on  Charles  the 
First  these  sacred  appellations.  In  what  sense  was  he  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  ?  What  an  un warrantable  profanation  is  this 
of  the  honours  of  Christianity!  Even  if  we  allow  the  use  of 
the  term  in  conjunction  with  some  qualifying  epithet, — if  he  be 
styled  a  political  martyr;  to  what  principles  did  he  fall  a  victim; 
unless  to  those  of  tyranny  and  lawless  aggression  ?  Neither 
the  injustice  of  his  death,  nor  any  personal  virtues,  nor  all  the 
false  splendours  with  which  the  affection  or  the  artifice  of  his  ad¬ 
herents  has  encircled  his  name,  can  justify  from  the  charge  of 
absurdity  and  impiety  the  application  of  the  title  of  saint,  or 
even  that  of  martyr,  to  King  Charles  the  First.  From  the  lips 
of  a  Christian  minister  such  language  is  revolting  :  it  betrays  a 
worse  than  pitiable  weakness.  . 

It  is  to  the  Christian  minister — for  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
attributing  both  the  character  and  the  office  to  the. Author  of 
the  present  volume, — it  is  to  the  Christian  minister  only  that  we 
should  think  it  at  all  worth  our  time  to  make  an  appeal  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  following  pages.  We  can  easily  account, 
from  other  circumstances  than  the  unlikely  one  of  ignorance,  in 
respect  to  historical  details,  arid  we  can  make  allowance,  for 
some  misrepresentations  in  point  of  fact  of  the  occurrences  oi 
those  times.  The  Author  evidently  would  court  the  reputation 
of  candour  He  tells  us,  and  it  is  no  other  than  the  truth,  that 
4  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  Puritans  would  be  highly  un¬ 
just.’  4  They  were  men,’  he  adds,  4  who  had  little  perhaps  to 
condemn  in  them,  except  a  superstitious  alarm  at  Popery.  Their 
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doctrines  were  in  general  pure, — their  practice  correct ;  and 
some  of  them  were  not  merely  among  the  best  Christians,  blit 
the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  day.’  This  is  more  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  admitted  in  certain  quarters  :  but  he 
aiterwards  speaks  of  the  apostles  of  this  new  system,  which 
is  described  in  terms  so  indefinite  as  to  render  it  applicable  to 
men  of  any  character,  and  appropriate  to  none,  as  ‘  deserving 
the  name  of  Puritans,’  by  which  he  would  still  describe  them 
‘  as  little  as  any  of  their  contemporaries.’  For  ‘  the  Royalists’ 
lie  tells  us,  *  though  many  of  them  without  religion,  generally 
retained  the  form.  31any  of  the  Puritans  had  neither  form  nor 
religion.’  The  convenient  indeterminateness  of  the  pronoun  is 
probably  meant  to  give  the  air  of  temperance  to  the  statement, 
but  in  tact  it  answers  all  the  purpose  of  indiscriminate  reproach. 

4  The  times,’  he  adds,  4  were  truly  awful.  In  common  times  men 
sin  against  their  principles,  and  then  one  hopes  their  principles  may 
mend  them.  But  these  men  rebelled  upon  principle, — shed  royal 
blood  for  conscience  sake.  What,  therefore,  could  mend  them  p.44. 

W  e  have  seldom  been  pained  by  perusing  in  the  same  com¬ 
pass  of  lines,  so  great  an  aggregate  of  pernicious  falsehood,  as 
the  thoughtlessness  or  the  prejudice  of  the  writer  has  here  as¬ 
sembled.  With  what  eyes  must  he  have  read  the  history  of  that 
period  ?  It  is  insinuated  that  the  Puritans  were  the  agents  in 
the  civil  commotions  of  those  times  that  they  excited  a  rebel¬ 
lion, — a  rebellion,  it  seems,  founded  on  religious  principles  ; — 
that  Puritanism  is  chargeable  with  the  crimes  and  troubles  of 
that  period  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  with  the  guilt  of  mur¬ 
der  aggravated  by  the  plea  of  conscience  1  We  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  the  strong  language  of  indignation  on  recording 
afresh  these  false  and  bold  assertions.  We  do  not  care  whom 
the  Author  means  to  designate  by  the  term  Puritans,  which  he 
would  thus  abandon  to  the  vulgar  obloquy  of  the  profane  and 
the  dissolute.  Whoever  they  may  be,  the  facts  will  apply  to  no 
description  of  persons.  Rapin  says,  4  All  those  who  were  not 
4  submissive  enough  to  the  king  were  looked  upon  as  Puritans, 

4  and  frequently  oppressed  as  such.  So,  by  a  fatal  policy,  men 
4  well  allected  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  enemies  to  arbi- 
4  trary  power,  were  driven,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  side  with 
4  the  Puritans,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  party,  and  enable 
4  them  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Court.’ 

4  No  man  (says  Lord  Clarendon),  can  shew  me  a  source 
4  from  whence  these  waters  of  bitterness  more  probably  flowed, 

4  than  from  the  unreasonable,  unskilful,  and  precipitate  disso- 
4  lution  of  parliaments,  especially  as  the  king  had  publicly  de- 
4  dared,  That  he  would  account  it  presumption  for  any 
4  man  to  prescribe  any  time  to  his  Majesty  for  parliaments ’ 
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Tn  another  part  of  his  history,  Vol.  I.,  p.  184.,  his  Lordship 
says,  4  Tn  the  house  of  Commons  were  many  persons  of  wisdom 
4  and  gravity,  who  being  possessed  of  great  and  plentiful  for- 
4  tunes,  though  they  were  undevoted  enough  to  the  court,  had 
4  all  imaginable  duty  to  the  king,  and  affection  to  the  govern- 
4  inent  established  by  law ;  and  without  doubt  the  Major 
4  Part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men  who  had  no  mind  to 
4  bt  *eak  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom ,  or  to  make  any  consi- 
4  de ruble  alteration  in  the  government  of  church  or  state? 

4  The  general  temper  and  humour  of  the  kingdom/  lie  else¬ 
where  assures  us,  4  w  as  little  inclined  to  the  Papist  and  less  to 
4  the  Puritan.  The  murmur  and  discontent  that  there  was, 

4  appeared  to  be  against  the  excess  of  power  exercised  by  the 
4  crown,  and  supported  by  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall/ 
Towgood,  in  the  Essay  to  which  we  have  referred,  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  mass  of  collateral  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  we  shall 
quote  only  one  paragraph  more,  which  might  seem  to  be  de¬ 
cisive  ;  and  it  is  given  with  all  the  authorities 

4  They  were,  therefore,  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Church 
4  of  England ,  who  began  the  quarrel  with  the  king,  and  first 
4  drew  the  sword  against  him.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parlia- 
4  ment’s  general,  and  whose  very  name  raised  an  army,  was 
4  episcopal.  Lord  Clarendon  says  of  him,  that  he  was  rather 
4  displeased  w  ith  the  person  of  the  archbishop,  and  some  other 
4  bi  hops,  than  indevoted  to  the  function  ;  and  was  as  much 
*  devoted  as  any  man  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
4  obliged  all  his  servants  to  be  constantly  present  with  him  at  it. 

4  Of  the  admiral  who  seized  the  king’s  ships  and  employed 
4  them  in  the  service  of  the  parliament,  the  same  noble  historian 
4  says,  he  never  discovered  any  aversion  to  episcopacy,  but 
4  professed  the  contrary.  Sir  John  llotham,  who  shut  the 
4  gates  of  Hull  against  the  king,  and  was  the  first  man  pro- 
4  claimed  a  traitor  by  him,  he  declares  to  have  been  very  well 
4  affected  to,  and  to  have  unquestioned  reverence  for  the 
4  government,  both  in  church  and  state  :  the  same  of  Sir 
4  Hen.  Vane,  and  of  Lenthall  the  Speaker  ;  and  of  Pym,  -  a 
4  person  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  house,  that  he  pro- 
4  fessed  to  be  very  entire  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
4  church.  Nay,  we  are  told,  by  the  same  great  author,  that 
4  all  those  who  were  countenanced  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  or  in 
4  his  confidence,  were  such  as  desired  no  other  alteration  in 
4  the  church  or  government,  but  only  of  the  persons  who  acted 
4  in  it.  And  Mr.  Baxter  says,  That  the  great  officers  in  Essex’s 
4  army  were  Conformists  ,  and  some  of  them  so  zealous  for 
4  the  liturgy  and  diocesans ,  that  they  would  not  hear  a  man 
4  as  a  minister  that  had  not  Episcopal  ordination.  It  is  also 
4  known  that  a  noted  clergyman,  Dr.  Williams.  Archbishop  of 
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‘  York,  accepted  a  commission  from  the  parliament,  and  went 
‘  into  the  army,*  (and  did,  in  person,  assist  the  rebels,  as  Lord 
c  Clarendon  expresses  it.  to  take  a  castle  of  the  king’s,  in  which 
c  there  was  a  garrison,  and  which  was  taken  by  a  long  siege.) 

‘  So  that  it  is,  I  think,  past  dispute  with  reasonable  men,  if 
*  there  was  any  fault  in  opposing  the  king’s  measures  and 
‘  taking  up  arms  against  him,  it  must  he  imputed  to  the  Church 
c  of  Lngland,  lor  they  were  Jirst  and  the  deepest  in  the  quarrel.’ 
‘  Burnet's  Memor.  p  *287.  Clarend.  Vol.  1.,  p.  223.,  Vol.  IV., 
‘  p.  564.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  386  ,  Vol.  IH.,  p.  214.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  620., 
‘  Vol.  I  ,  p.  63  ,  Vol.  III.,  p.  462.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  850.’ 

I  hat  the  death  of  the  king  was  either  compassed  or  sanctioned 
by  the  Puritans,  il  by  that  term  any  religious  denomination  or 
body  ol  men  be  intended,  is  an  assertion  equa  lly  gratuitous  and 
scandalous.  ‘  The  preshyterians  and  the  body  of  the  city,’  says 
Bishop  Burnet,  4  were  much  against  it ;  and  were  every  where 
4  fasting  and  praying  for  the  king’s  preservation.’  ‘  It  was  the 
c  crime  of  but  a  few  hot-headed  enthusiasts,  or  ambitious  sol- 
c  diers.  Many  ol  the  most  considerable  dissenters  did  even 
c  tnen.  when  it  was  not  so  safe  to  do  it  as  it  is  now,  openly 
c  declared  again  t  it  both  in  their  sermons  and  writings.  This 
‘  ^  what  in  justice  cannot  be  denied  them,’  and  Clarendon 
testifies,  c  that  the  nation  and  parliament  were  most  innocent 
c  of  his  death  ;  which  was  the  act  only  of  some  few  ambitious 
i  and  bloody  men. 1  Further,  a  solemn  protest  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  about  fifty  of  the  principal  presbyterian  ministers, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  very  bold  remonstrance  in  a 
letter  to  the  general  and  council  of  war,  dated  Jan.  18,  1648, 
and  delivered  to  his  excellency  by  some  of  the  ministers.  (Vide 
Towgood’s  Essay,  pp.  177—181.)  And,  finally,  ‘  Doctor  Lewis 
c  du  Moulin,  history  professor  in  Oxford,  who  lived  through 
4  those  times,  says,  “  That  no  party  of  men,  as  a  religious 
c  body,  were  the  actors  of  this  tragedy,  but  it  was  the  con- 
‘  trivance  of  an  army  ;  which  was  a  medley  and  collection  of  all 
4  parties  that  were  discontented  ;  some  courtiers ,  some presbij- 
‘  terians ,  some  episcopalians;  few  of  any  sect,  but  most  of 
c  none,  or  else  of  the  religion  of  Hobbes  ;  not  to  mention  the 
<  Papists,  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it  of  all.”  Neal 
1  Vol.  III.,  p.  551.’ 

W  ill  not  the  curate  of  St.John’s,  Hackney,  discover  in  this 
monstrous  coalition  of  opposite  sects,  another  coincidence  to 
assist  his  parallel  between  those  times  and  the  present,  and  to 
prove  the  identity  ol  the  spirit  and  object  which  actuated  the 


*  He  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliament  forces  in  North 
Wales.  ‘  '  *"  *  ~ 
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Puritans  of  that  age  with  those  which  now  actuate  the  faaatical 
members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ?  Yes,  doubt¬ 
less  ;  and  in  the  next  Number  of  the  British  Critic,  he,  or  his 
friend  Nolan,  will  notice  with  pleasure  the  fresh  testimony  which  is 
borne  by  thisVel  vet  C  ushion,  to  the  important  fact,  notwithstanding' 
the  schismatical  and  methodistical  sentiments  which  may  be  found 
in  the  volume.  We  congratul  de  the  Author  on  the  honours  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  must  await  his  brow.  Those  Puritans  also 
made  a  stir  about  the  Bible  ;  but  their  only  design  was,  we  see, 
to  subvert  the  Establishment.  Religion  was  the  cloak  which 
the  conspirators  wore ;  therefore,  whosoever  now  wears  the 
cloak,  conceals  a  dagger,  and  is  to  be  marked  as  an  assassin. 
It  was  upon  religious  principle  that  they  rebelled  against  their 
king; — upon  religious  principle  he  was  murdered.  O  !  beware 
of  religious  principles,  and  keep  to  the  peaceable  tenour  of 
established  forms.  Of  this  nature,  without  any  forced  perversion 
of  our  Author’s  meaning,  appear,  to  us,  to  be  the  tendency  ot  his 
remarks  ;  and  wre  deem  them  the  more  reprehensible,  because  he 
knew  that  insidious  attempts  have  recently  been  made  with 
malignant  industry,  to  distort  the  features  ot  the  Puritan  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  exhibit  the  caricature  as  a  portrait  ol  the  spirit  of 
modern  Dissent,  which  is  represented  as  the  hidden  spring  and 
vital  principle  of  the  Bible  Society. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  discussing  the  political  sentiments 
connected  with  this  subject ;  but  may  just  observe  that  to  term 
the  stand  made  against  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  measures  of 
the  king,  rebellion,  in  any  sense  which  excludes  from  the  word 
the  idea  of  virtue  and  of  sacred  duty,  betrays  either  a  strange 
ignorance  of  historical  fact,  or  a  secret  disaffection,  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  country.  It  was  a  rebellion  produced  by  a 
similar  cause,  prompted  by  the  same  principles,  and  differing 
only  in  its  more  glorious  and  permanent  results,  that  effected 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  it  has  always 
been  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen  to  be  rebels.  By  such 
rebellion,  they  have  achieved  all  that  has  rendered  their  country 
an  object  of  admiration  to  surrounding  nations,  the  school  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Europe  ;  her  very  soil  possessing  an  innerent 
efficacy,  by  means  of  which  every  one  that  presses  it  becomes 
free.  By  rebellion,  if  we  must  so  apply  the  term,  was  Magna 
Charta  wrung  from  King  John  ;  and  by  rebellion  was  our 
second  charter,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  obtained.  Our  Established 
Church  herselt  was  a  rebel  against  the  Pope  ; — and  Luther,  and 
Wickliffe,  and  Huss,  were  rebels ; -and  what  is  still  worse, 
they  were  religious  rebels ; — rebelled  for  conscience  sake,  i  and 
what  then  could  mend  them  ?’  But  we  protest  altogether  against 
the  use  of  a  term  of  so  invidious  and  alarming  a  sound  to  loyal 
ears ;  we  contend  only  that  in  all  these  cases  it  w  ould  be  no 
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less  applicable  than  in  relation  to  the  Puritans.  As  to  the  sub' 
ject  oi  loyalty,  we  beg%  leave  to  refer  those  of  our  readers  whose 
ideas  are  not  very  definite  on  this  point,  to  the  luminous  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  man  to  whom  none  will  impute  the  crimes  of  either 
Puritanism  or  sedition.  The  following  quotation  is  from  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke’s  £  Address  to  the  King.’ 

c  Attempts  will  be  made,  attempts  have  been  made  —  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  your  people  other  maxims  of 
government  and  other  grounds  of  obedience,  than  those  which 

c  have  prevailed  at  and  since  the  glorious  Revolution.’ _ ‘  Sir, 

your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  principles  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  submission  and  passive  obedience,  or  powers  exercised 
£  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people  to  be  governed;  on 
c  acts  made  in  defiance  of  their  prejudices  and  habits  ;  on  ac- 
£  quiescence  procured  by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  and  secured 
by  standing  armies.  rI  hese  may,  possibly,  be  the  foundation 
‘  of  other  thrones  ;  they  must  be  the  subversion  of  yours.  It 
*  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ancestors,  that  we  owe 
‘  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a  Sovereign,  who  cannot  feel 
c  that  he  is  a  prince,  without  knowing  that  we  ought  to  be  free. 
c  The  Revolution  is  a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the 
descent  ol  this  Monarchy.  rI  he  people,  at  that  time,  re-entered 
c  into  their  original  rights  and  it  was  not  because  a  positive 
Law  authorized  what  wTas  then  done;  but,  because  the  free¬ 
dom  and  safety  of  the  Subject,  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  Laws, 

4  required  a  proceeding  paramount  and  superior  to  them.  At 
‘  that  ever  memorable  and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the 
‘  Law  was  superseded  in  favour  of  the  substance  of  Liberty.  To 
£  the  free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either  King 
‘  or  Parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  Establishment,  out  of  which 
both  King  and  Parliament  were  regenerated.  From  that  great 
principle  ol  Liberty  have  originated  the  Statutes,  confirming 
4  and  ratifying  the  Establishment,  from  which  your  M  tjesty 
‘  derives  your  right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  Statutes  have  not 
given  us  our  Liberties  ;  our  Liberties  have  produced  them. 
Every  hour  of  your  Majesty’s  reign  your  title  stands  upon 
£  the  very  same  foundation,  on  which  it  was  at  first  laid  ;  and 
we  do  not  know  a  better ,  on  which  it  can  possiblq  be 
‘  placed.'  Burke’s  Works,  8vo.  Edition,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  193—4. 

It  was  not,  we  believe,  lor  want  of  such  counsel,  but  in 
wiliul,  determinate  opposition  to  these  principles,  that  Charles  I. 
lost  his  throne,  and,  eventually,  his  life. 

The  connexion  of  resemblance  and  of  descent  which  is  insi¬ 
nuated  between  tiie  Puritans  and  Modern  Lissenters,  is  more 
broadly  implied  ill  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  volume.  The 
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Velvet  Cushion  becomes  the  purchase  of  an  elder  of  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  congregation.  In  his  new  situation  he  soon  discovers 

‘  that  the  general  contempt  for  forms  extended  itself  to  every  thing 
connected  with  the  exterior  of  public  worship — 4  it  seemed  almost  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  my  new  proprietors,  whether  I  was  trampled 
or  preached  upon.’  4  “  My  dear,”  said  the  Vicar,  “  l  venture  to  say 
this  was  wrong.  Those  who  insult  the  forms  of  religion,  are  in 
imminent  peril  of  learning  to  despise  religion  itself.  A  man  who 
laughed  at  my  surplice,  would  soon  laugh  at  me.’* — ‘  Far  from 
despising  forms,’  (he  says  elsewhere,)  i  I  never  yet  saw,  nor  expect 
to  see,  religion  survive  their  destruction.’  p.  73. 

We  have  no  wish  to  justify  every  thing  in  respect  of  which 
Dissenters  may  differ  from  the  Established  Church,  nor  to 
conceal  whatever  mistakes  or  defects  may  attach  to  their  dis¬ 
cipline  and  modes  of  worship.  We  agree,  in  the  main,  with 
these  remarks  ;  but  we  must  observe  that  our  Author’s  meaning 
is  not  distinctly  evident  in  speaking  of  tne  forms  of  religion. 
Are  those  forms  alone  to  be  sacred  from  insult  which  are  esta¬ 
blished  by  law  ?  Is  it  any  particular  modifications  of  external 
solemnity  which  are  exclusively  essential  to  the  existence  of 
religion  ?  We  confess  that  the  want  of  a  solemnity  of  spirit  is 
too  often  lamentably  conspicuous  in  the  public  assemblies  of 
Dissenters  :  we  wish  it  was  confined  to  their  assemblies ;  and 
though  in  respect  both  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  this 
evil,  o  r  experience  might  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  somewhat 
different  from  the  opinion  of  our  Author,  we  will  not  dispute 
the  point  with  him  :  we  wish  only  to  press  upon  his  conviction 
the  necessity  of  an  enlightened  consistency. 

Such  an  expression  as  4  the  lusty  thumps  of  puritanic  1  fists,’ 
and  others  of  similar  contemptuous  ridicule,  are  not  quite 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  these  remarks.  But  we  must  pro^ 
ceed  with  the  history  of  the  Velvet  Cushion. 

‘  When  I  arrived,  Sir,  the  elders  of  the  Church  happened  to  be 
assembled  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  character  of  their  minister, 
againbt  whom,  I  found,  capital  misdemeanors  were  alleged  He  was 
charged  with  preaching  a  written  Sermon — with  wishing  for  a  service 
on  Christmas  Day — with  prefacing  a  sermon  with  the  Lord  s  Pnyer — • 
with  suggesting  the  propriety  of  kneeling  in  prayer  From  the  tone 
of  authority  assumed  by  the  judges,  I  soon  discovered  that  they, 
and  not  he,  were  the  real  ministers  of  the  Chapel.  He  was  a  sort 
of  organ,  of  which  they  were  to  change  the  barrel,  fill  the  pipes,  and 
manage  the  keys  at  their  pleasure 

‘  Here  I  supposed  the  matter  would  have  ended ;  but  I  then  knew 
little  of  the  facility  of  separation  when  the  habit  is  once  formed. 
The  key  stone  of  unity  once  removed,  the  building  shivers  at  a  mere 
touch.  The  very  next  day  the  minority  determined  to  secede  with 
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their  ejected  minister,  and  within  six  months,  a  new  Chapel  frowned 
upon  the  old  one,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  and  before 
the  plaister  was  yet  dry,  the  rheumatic  congregation  listened  to  the 
history  of  their  neighbour’s  intolerance/  p.  74 — 7b. 

Our  remarks,  in  pursuing  the  remainder  of  the  narrative, 
must  be  very  brief.  We  are  quite  aware  how  much  less  amus¬ 
ing*  to  many  of  our  readers  will  be  our  comment  than  the 
text.  It  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  patience  and  coolness 
of  temper  to  disentangle  the  tine  and  skilful  tissue  of  our 
Author's  misrepresentation.  The  above  instance  may,  possibly, 
arise  I  t  orn  a  disposition  observable  in  metaphysical  philosophers 
of  a  certain  stature  of  attainment,  to  gem  ralize  every  accident 
and  every  circumstance  that  comes  before  them.  Possessing 
much  more  liveliness  of  perception,  and  ambitious  restlessness 
of  fancy  than  cool,  discriminative  judgement,  they  disdain  to 
keep)  the  slow  pace  of  historical  evidence  or  argumentative  de¬ 
duction.  They  must  soar  in  propositions,  and  sport  in  axioms, 
and  glitter  in  antitheses.  That  cases  have  occurred  very  nearly 
resembling  that  which  is  here  recorded  on  the  testimony  of  a 
Velvet  Cushion,  is  undeniable.  We  have  no  wish  to  deny  it. 
Were  they  ever  so  frequent,  the  principles  of  Dissent  rest  on  a 
very  different  foundation  from  the  character,  the  policy,  and 
the  history,  of  the  advocates  of  any  particular  system,  or  the 
members  of  any  particular  society.  Tney  do  not  rest  on  sim¬ 
ple  expediency.  Nevertheless,  we  are  sure  that  our  Author 
would  not  wish  deliberately  to  scandalize  any  body  of  men,  by 
imputing  that  as  not  only  a  consequence  but  a  general  result 
oi  their  principles,  which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  is  by  no 
means  ol  so  frequent  occurrence  as  to  characterize  their  sen¬ 
timents,  nor  as  an  existing  circumstance  in  unison  with 
their  practice,  their  feelings,  or  their  opinions.  But  we  must 
hasten  to  consider  a  more  serious  charge.  We  will  give  it  in 
all  its  connexion,  not  only  that  it  may  have  all  its  force,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
it  is — we  will  not  say  artfully,  hut— skilfully  connected. 

4  I  tound  that  the  C  hapel  had  been  erected  at  a  period  when  the 
Clergyman  of  the  parish  happened  to  love  sporting  far  better  than 
preaching.  Ihe  people  who,  however,  wanting  in  religion  themselves, 
quickly  perceive  any  deficiency  in  their  clergy,  soon  quitted  the 
Church.  And  as  the  dissenting  minister  preached  orthodox  doctrines 
in  a  spiritual  and  zealous  manner,  as  moreover  for  a  time,  the  service 
was  gilded  and  rendered  palatable,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Church  prayers — the  wandering  flock  sought  food 
in  these  foreign  pastures.  And,  in  the  first  instance,  they  seemed 
to  gain  by  the  exchange.  Many  of  the  ignorant  were  taught,  many 
of  the  profligate  reclaimed — and  many  of  the  miserable  comforted. 
During  this  period,  the  mass  of  the  congregation  were  poor.  Soon, 
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however,  some  of  the  poor  becoming  rich,  obtained  an  ascendancy 
in  the  congregation,  and  finding  one  an  orthodox,  and  others  a  prac¬ 
tical  religion  troublesome  to  them — ejected,  first  one  minister,  and 
then  another,  as  contending  parties  prevailed ;  oscillating  for  a  long 
time  between  a  fiery  Antinomian  and  a  frozen  Socinian-  Fora  long 
time  the  struggle  between  flame  and  frost  was  doubtful ;  but,  at  length, 
as  the  weight  of  influence  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Socinians,  heterodoxy 
prevailed.  One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  niety  and  morals 
of  the  pulpit  both  declined  The  next  was,  that  the  congregation 
declined  as  fast  as  the  doctrines.  Socinianism  thinned  it  like  the 
plague.  And  at  last,  except  that  I,  and  an  old  man  and  woman 
who  were  stone  deaf  remained,  the  words  4  My  brethren’  were  abso¬ 
lutely  superfluous.’ 

“  My  love,  ’  said  the  V  icar — 44  this  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  argu¬ 
ments.  The  4  Common  people  heard  (Christ)  gladly  ’  Socinianism 
never  fails  to  drive  them  away.  A  religion  without  a  Saviour  is  the 
temple  without  its  glory,  and  its  worshippers  will  all  desert  it.  No 
man  in  the  -world  has  less  pretensions  as  a  preacher  than  myself — 
my  voice,  my  look,  my  manner,  all — “  All  excellent  ”  said  she  - 

Nearly  as  bad  as  possible,”  said  lie ;  “  and  yet,  I  thank  God,  there 
is  scarcely  a  corner  o-'  our  little  Church  where  you  might  not  find  a 
streaming  eye,  or  a  beating  heart.  The  reason  is — that  1  speak  of 
Christ ;  and,  if  there  is  not  a  charm  in  the  word,  there  is  in  the  trail?, 
of  fears,  and  hopes,  and  joys,  which  it  carries  along  with  it.  The 
people  feel,  and  then  they  must  listen  ’’ 

‘  The  old  Lady,  though  she  differed  from  the  Vicar  as  to  his  notion 
of  his  own  voice  and  manner,  quite  sympathized  with  him  in  all  his 
enthusiasm  upon  the  glorious  theme  on  which  he  had  now  entered. 
A  humbler  spirit  scarcely  ever  breathed.  This  humility  had  carried 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  she  seemed  to  stand  there 
like  one  of  the  women  who  had  followed  him  to  his  crucifixion.  I 
have  seen  her  hang  upon  her  husband’s  lips,  when  he  dwelt  upon 
this  topic,  as  if  she  was  listening  to  the  song  of  the  angels  44  To 
you  is  born  this  day,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  ”  In 
Church,  it  was  their  darling  theme — at  home,  their  continual  feast. 
The  sacred  name  of  a  Saviour  never  failed  io  quell  a  rising  difference, 
to  bind  up  a  wound,  to  dry  up  a  tear,  to  shed  a  sort  of  su  shine  over 
all  their  prospects.  I  shall  never  forget  the  emphasis  with  which  she 
replied  to  his  last  sentence — “  Yes,  my  dear — they  feel,  and  /  feel, 
and  it  we  did  not  all  feel,  the  stones  themselves  would  cry  out. 
If  my  feelings  ever  languish.  I  call  to  mind  our  poor  Catholic-,  who, 
as  you  well  remember,  when  her  priest  had  prescribed  some  penance 
for  her  sins,  after  hearing  you,  burst  into  the  vestry,  crying,  4  that 
is  the  Saviour  I  want.’  We  all  want  him,  and  God  be  praised,  we 
may  all  possess  him.”  The  old  man’s  heart  burned  within  him  as 
she  talked,  and  he  now  felt  what  indeed  he  had  felt  a  thousand  times, 
why  he  loved  bis  wife. 

44  But,  ’  said  he.  44  to  return  to  the  memoir — what  a  striking  his¬ 
tory  of  dissent  we  have  here  In  two  or  three  generations,  you  see 
the  orthodoxy  of  this  Chapel  freezing  into  Socinianism.  And  this 
particular  history  would,  I  fear,  serve  for  the  history  of  many  other 
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Chapels.  Socinianism  or  Arianism  now  fills  the  pulpits  once  occu¬ 
pied  by  Howe,  Owen,  or  Baxter.  Could  they  return  to  earth,  they 
would  find  heir  lamps  burning,  not  in  the  once-cherished  meeting, 
but  in  the  despised  and  deserted  aisles  of  the  Establishment.  The 
Over-anxious  zeal  of  their  followers  soon  spent  itself.  The  volcano 
burnt  out,  and  too  often  left  behind  it  nothing  but  the  ashes  of  infi¬ 
delity.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  dissenting  society  recovering  itself — of 
their  dead  in  faith  walking  again  ?  But,  in  our  Church,  the  dead  do 
walk  At  the  present  moment,  a  flame  of  religion  has  sprung  up 
from  the  grave  in  which  she  was  entombed  at  the  Restoration,  and 
walks  abroad  in  many  of  the  churches  and  colleges  of  the  land.  But, 
my  dear,  I  am  talking  myself,  when  I  had  much  better  be  reading 
the  memoir.”  pp.  77 — 82. 

II  these  are  our  Authors  deliberate  convictions,  his  honest 
opinions,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  we  no  longer  blame 
his  attachments  to  the  forms  and  ritual  of  the  National  Church. 
If  it  be  a  fervent  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  her  Articles,  and 
the  devotional  pathos  of  her  Liturgy,  that  lias  inspired  him  with 
equal  dislike  to,  and  dread  of,  Dissenters,  we  will  respect  the  pre¬ 
judices  that  spring  from  so  estimable  a  principle,  nor  shall  we 
despair  ot  seeing  them  relinquished  on  his  becoming  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  their  principles. 

The  only  expression  which  excited  a  momentary  suspicion  of 
the  Author’s  sincerity,  occurs  in  the  first  paragraph.  He  says 
that  the  wandering  flock  £  seemed  to  gain  by  the  exchange  ; — 
an  expression  which,  not  to  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word, 
we  should  have  been  less  disposed  to  notice,  but  for  a  similar 
sentence  which  occurs  in  a  following  chapter.  After  describing 
the  young  clergyman  of  the  parish,  as  ‘  an  easy,  kind-hearted 
creature,  who  might  have  seconded  an  address,  or  even  have 
presided  at  a  turnpike  meeting,  with  considerable  effect ; 
but  who  had  neither  piety  nor  vigour  for  his  sacred  employ¬ 
ment,’  he  adds, 

f  His  people  were  grossly  neglected.  The  ‘  hungry  sheep  looked 
up,  and  were  not  fed/  and  they  accordingly  sought  for  what  theu 
deemed  more  productive  pastures.  And  the  meeting ,  which  waited, 
like  Absalom  in  the  gatey  for  all  the  discontented ,  and  promised  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  their  wants,'  soon  filled  itself  with  the  stragglers,  p.  137. 

What  are  we  to  understand  from  this  ?  Let  us  suppose  it 
to  be  a  real  concurrence,— the  David  of  the  Church  a  charac¬ 
ter  similar  to  what  is  here  described,  and  in  this  respect  only,  it 
seems,  like  David, — that  a  ‘  meeting,’  in  which,  however,  it  is 
not  implied  that  the  truths  oi  the  Gospel  were  not  faithfully 
preached,  as  in  the  instance  before  quoted,  waited,  like  Absa¬ 
lom,  a  rebel  and  a  profligate,  to  receive  all  the  disaffected 
stragglers  who  were  disloyal  enough  and  weak  enough  to  deem 
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any  pastured  more  productive  than  those  which  afforded  their 
souls  no  lood,  and  to  seek  the  supply  of  their  wants  elsewhere 
rather  than  within  the  pale  of  that  barren  enclosure.  They  were, 
however,  only  stragglers,  who  were  guilty  of  this  flagitious 
schism  ;  the  others  were  contented  to  starve  and  die.  ‘  And  in 
the  first  instance  the  former  might  seem  to  gain  by  tue  ex¬ 
change.’  How  strange  their  delusion  !  But  does  our  Author 
dare  indeed  insinuate,  that  they  ought  not  to  have  acted  thus  ? 
Is  a  concern  for  personal  salvation  to  be  repressed  and  restricted 
by  any  considerations  respecting  the  dubious  arrangements  of 
human  policy  ?  to  be  held  subordinate  to  questions  of  forms, 
and  of  rites,  and  of  services  of  human  imposition  ?  Would  the 
Author  would  any  conscientious  clergyman  fearlessly  incur 
the  awful  responsibility  of  advising  a  person  solicitous  about  his 
eternal  welfare  to  continue  an  attendant  upon  the  forms  of  the 
Establishment,  where  the  Gospel  is  no  longer  preached  from  the 
pulpit  ?  where,  instead  of  that  Gospel,  doctrines  of  no  nega¬ 
tive  tendency,  principles  subversive  of  its  authority,  are  igno¬ 
rantly  or  insidiously  promulgated  ?  and  this,  while  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  street,  suppose  it  be  even  from  the  spirit  of  contention, 
Christ  is  preached  ?  Is  it  only  Dissenting  chapels  and  meeting¬ 
houses  that  are  to  be  suffered  to  sink  into  decay, — that  do  in 
fact  always  decay,  when  both  the  piety  and  the  morals  of  the 
jiulpit  decline  ?  We  accept  the  implied  avowal.  If  this  Pro- 
testanism  be  the  religion  of  Churches,  let  Dissenterism  ever  be 
the  religion  of  barns.  We  need  seek  no  further  evidence  of  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  any  rites  or  decorations  which  can  com¬ 
municate  a  supposed  local  sanctity,  or  induce  a  superstitious  at¬ 
tachment  to  walls  apart  from  and  independent  on  the  truth  and 
presence  of  Him  who  is  the  glory  of  the  temples  and  the  life  of 
the  worshippers.  We  no  longer  wonder  that  the  policy  of  an 
endowed  Establishment  should  have  retained  so  much  of  4  the 
religion  of  Cathedrals,’  the  Gothic  arches,  the  solemn  light,  all 
that  we  £  owe  to  Popery,’  which  includes  every  tiling  that  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  church  that  it  should  call 
in  the  aid  of  sense,  of  scenic  grandeur,  of  association,  of  au¬ 
thority,  in  order  to  counteract  the  strong  attraction  of  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  meeting-house,  a  very  barn,  in  which  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  are  preached  to  dying  sinners.  Behold  our  reasons  for 
Dissent !  We  can  no  longer  wonder  that  in  abhorrent  dread  of 
such  effects  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  even  the  decent  solemnities 
of  the  Church,  the  first  Puritans  should  have  been  led  with  too 
indiscriminate  and  disproportionate  zeal  to  proscribe  whatsoever 
might  thus  beguile  the  souls  of  men  from  the  simplicity  which  is 
in  Christ.  Our  Author  has  given  us  the  history  ot  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  chapel.  He  laments  that  6  Socinianism  or  Arianism  now 
lills  the  pulpits  once  occupied  by  Howe,  Owen,  or  Baxter.’  We 
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lament,  equally  with  the  Author,  that  Socinianism  or  Ariantsfrt 
should  fill  any  pulpit,  much  more  pulpits  once  occupied  by  the 
assertors  of  the  truth.  But  does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  So- 
cinianism  is  occupying  unon^  Dissenters  the  place  of  Orthodox 
Christianity  ?  that  it  is  supplanting  the  worthy  deseendents  of 
those  great  men  whose  names  he  specifies  ?  that  it  is  gaining  the 
ascendency  ?  and  that  Dissent  favours  its  increase  ?  If  this  be  his 
meaning,  we  must  inform  him,  and  we  expect  to  be  listened  to 
not  only  with  that  deference  to  which  our  opportunities  of  in¬ 
formation  might  entitle  us,  but  with  that  charity  which  gladly 
believeth  and  hopeth  all  things  concerning  a  brother,  that  he  is 
utterly  and  happily  mistaken.  The  history  of  a  chape  is  not 
the  history  of  Dissent.  It  presents  no  analogy  illustrative  of 
the  tendency  of  the  principles  of  Dissent.  We  could  furnish 
the  Author,  and  he  would  surely  rejoice  in  the  intelligence,  with 
the  histories  of  numerous  chapels  once  filled  by  Socinianism  or 
Arianism,  which  are  now  thronged  with  the  attendants  upon 
an  evangelical  ministry.  This  case,  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  as  common  at  least  as  the  op¬ 
posite.  But  we  repeat  it,  the  history  of  Dissent  is  not  involved 
in  the  history  of  a  meeting-house.  We  esteem  it  no  dis¬ 
advantage,  no  evil  that  a  congregation  of  Dissenters,  in¬ 
stead  of  clinging  to  lifeless  formularies  and  polluted  walls, 
4  declines  as  fast  as  the  doctrines  — that  4  Socinianism  thins  it 
like  a  plague  ’ 

But  the  ground  is  suddenly  insidiously  changed.  4  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  Dissenting  Society  recovering  itself — of  their  dead  in 
faith  walking  again  ?  But  in  our  Church  the  dead  do  wralk.’ 
There  is  nothing  so  deceptive  in  serious  argument,  as  poetical 
tropes  and  siiniiies  :  they  impose  on  the  author  still  more  easily 
than  on  his  readers.  A  Christian  Society  conveys  to  us  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  an  aggregation  or  combination  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  each  possessed  of  a  distinct  rationality  and  an  immortal 
principle  of  life.  That  when  any  particular  individuals  of  a 
Dissenting  congregation  lapse  into  heresy — become  dead  in 
faith,  there  should  be  any  thing  in  the  constitution  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  Dissenting  church  to  render  their  recovery  hopeless, 
is  an  absurdity  which  we  cannot  suppose  our  Author  meant  to 
convey.  The  supposed  case  then  is  that  of  a  Christian  [So¬ 
ciety,  a  body  of  professing  Christians;  declining  in  piety,  be¬ 
coming  first  lukewarm,  and,  at  length,  disinclined  to  the  truth, 
lapsing  into  a  state  of  moral  death  and  political  decay.  The 
picture  cannot  be  contemplated  by  a  pious  mind  in  regard  to  any 
class  of  society,  without  deep,  melancholy,  and  earnest  depreca¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  sad  history  and  awful  catastrophe  of  the  Church 
of  Laodicea,  as  inscribed  by  the  pen  of  prophecy.  But  is  it  only 
within  the  walls  of  a  meeting-house  that  these  affecting  instances 
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present  themselves  ?  Are  there  no  churches  within  the  pale  of 
the  Establishment  in  which  the  congregation  once  exhibiting, 
under  the  faithful  ministry  of  a  devout  pastor,  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  vital  energy,  have,  when  death  has  closed  those  lips  of 
pure  and  holy  eloquence,  relapsed  into  formality,  and  gradually 
broken  away  into  the  world?  Can  it  administer  any  consola¬ 
tion,  that  when  that  generation  shall  have  been  swept  off  into 
eternity,  a  flame  of  religion  may,  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  be  relumed  within  those  walls,  perhaps,  to  be  succeeded 
by  an  interval  of  moral  darkness  ?  Is  the  figment  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Church  itself,  as  an  abstraction,  any  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  awful  consideration  of  the  death  of  hundreds,  mur¬ 
dered  slumbering  in  her  embrace  ?  What  antidote  do  its  forms 
supply  ?  In  what  instances,  in  any  degree  sufficiently  numerous 
to  justify  our  bringing  them  into  the  account,  have  the  Liturgy, 
and  the  Ritual,  and  the  Articles,  of  the  Church,  been  found  effi¬ 
cacious,  independently  of  an  evangelical  ministry,  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  religion  in  the  Church,  to  convert  the  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  to  train  up  the  believer  for  the  ce¬ 
lestial  inheritance  ? 

Is  the  resurrection  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  the  Establishment — an  event  in  which  no  persons 
more  sincerely  rejoice  than  pious  Dissenters — any  cause  of  self- 
gratulation  to  the  more  thoughtful  ministers  of  the  Church  ? 
Can  they  ascribe  to  any  latent  principle  of  animation  in  either 
the  system  or  the  members  of  that  Establishment,  the  quicken¬ 
ing  energy  which  has  been  partially  superinduced  upon  the 
Clergy  ?  Do  the  hated  names  of  ‘  Popes  Wesley  and  Whit¬ 
field’  supply  no  admonitory  reflections  ?  Or  needs  this  writer 
be  reminded  that  the  period  is  not  very  remote  at  which  Dis¬ 
senters  and  Methodists  were  the  only  classes  of  Christians 
in  this  country  whose  ministers  could  be  said  to  preach  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Reformation  ?  and  that  even  yet — and  it  is  with 
deep  regret  we  advert  to  the  awful  fact — the  proportion  which 
the  preachers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  bear  to  the  whole  body  of  her  clergy, 
though  it  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  is  by  far  too  inconsiderable 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  minority  ?  Though  in  the  Church  there 
be  4  many  of  the  dead  who  walk and  who,  by  their  active 
energy,  seem  to  occupy  more  ground  than  the  vast  majority 
who  remain  in  stupid  and  guilty  lethargy,  there  is  as  yet,  we 
conceive,  but  little  scope  for  this  indecent  tone  of  triumph, 
what  encouragement  soever  there  may  be  for  hope.  There  have 
indeed  been  a  noise  and  a  shaking,  and  the  bones  of  some  of  the 
skeletons  have  come  together ;  have  assumed,  with  sinews  and 
flesh,  the  forms  of  men  ;  and  the  breath  of  life  has  come  into 
them  :  but  they  cannot,  alas  !  be  said  to  constitute  an  exceeding 
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great  army.  The  Church  still  exhibits  a  melancholy  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  valley  of  vision ;  and  concerning  the 
dry  bones  which  are  spread  on  every  side  in  horrid  and  loath¬ 
some  communion  with  the  living,  it  may  still  be  demanded, 
Can  these  bones  live  ?  and  the  answer  will  still  be  appropriate, 
“  O  Lord  God,  thou  knowest.” 

We  cannot  see  then,  the  ground  of  the  Author’s  exultation  and 
of  the  indignant  demand  which  he  makes.  We  care  not  to  an¬ 
swer  him  when  he  exclaims,  c  Who  ever  heard  of  a  dissenting 
society  recovering  itself?’  not  understanding  distinctly  to  what 
sort  of  resurrection  he  refers.  Dissenting  societies  are  volun¬ 
tary  compacts  which  extend  not  beyond  the  life  ol  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  recognise  them.  A  thousand  circumstances  may  ope¬ 
rate  to  augment,  or  to  detract  from,  their  numbers.  Natural 
and  accidental  causes  perhaps,  with  the  intervention  of  others 
of  a  description  to  awaken  regret,  may  combine  to  thin  the 
chapel,  or  rather  to  deprive  the  minister  of  the  chapel  ol  his  at¬ 
tendants.  The  antiquity  of  a  great  proportion  ol  what  are 
called  Dissenting  Churches,  opposes,  however,  some  strong 
facts  to  this  hypothetical  concession  ;  and  the  revival  ol  others 
within  the  sphere  pf  our  actual  knowledge,  which  had  nearly 
sunk  into  decay,  may  serve  to  prove  that  the  prayers  of  a 
Church,  and  the  labours  of  an  affectionate  pastor,  may  have  their 
resurrection  within  the  walls  of  a  Dissenting  chapel.  But  be 
it  so,  that  Dissenting  societies  partake  of  the  principles  of  muta¬ 
tion  and  decay.  When  once  dead,  it  is  not  our  custom  to  em¬ 
balm  them,  and  sacredly  to  revere  their  mummies  : — let  their 
names  perish.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of  Dissent — 
we  retract  our  words — we  know  of  no  such  cause — we  will  never 
lend  ourselves  to  the  promotion  of  any  cause  as  the  cause  of  a 
party — but  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  principles  of  Dissent  suffer 
from  sympathy  with  the  decline  of  a  congregation,  or  the  depo¬ 
pulation  of  a  chapel,  there  cannot  be  a  more  palpable  mistake. 
These  considerations,  however,  seldom  occupy  the  fears,  the 
hopes,  or  the  speculations,  .of  pious  ministers  among  the  Dis¬ 
senters  They  accustom  themselves  to  contemplate  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  sacred  light  of  Truth,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel,  as  wholly  distinct  from  any  order  of  means  which  the 
wisdom  of  men  may  devise,  or  the  Almighty  be  pleased  to  em¬ 
ploy  ; — as  independent  on  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  any  societies  or 
estab  ishments  ; — rs  subserved  by  the  sincere  and  devout  efforts 
of  good  men  of  every  religious  distinction  ; — and  as  ultimately 
secured  by  those  intimations  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and  those 
express  assurances  of  Divine  interposition,  with  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  richly  strewed 

£  Another  great  error  (we  are  told)  was,  their  low  estimation  of 
prayer.  They  threw  away  your  noble  form  of  prayer  that  the  mi- 
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sister  might  pray  as  he  pleased.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
people  also  heard  as  they  pleased,  which  was  often  not  at  all.  He 
prayed  and  they  looked  about  them.’ 

A  case  to  which,  of  course,  the  devouter  congregations  of  an 
Episcopal  church  present  no  parallel !  A  degree  of  criminal 
irreverence  peculiar  to  Dissenting  worship  ! 

*  Prayer  with  them  was  a  secondary  object — the  sermon,  all  in  all.’ 

“  As  if,”  said  the  Vicar,  one  great  end  of  preaching  was  not  to 
teach  us  to  pray.” 

“  As  if,”  said  his  wife,  u  not  prayer,  but  preaching,  was  the 
employment  of  angels.” 

<f  As  if,”  rejoined  the  Vicar,  “  God  had  said — ‘  My  house  shall 
be  called  a  house  oP  preaching,  instead  of 6  a  house  of  prayer.’  ”  p,85. 

Here  our  good  friend  the  Velvet  Cushion  discovers,  we  think, 
not  a  little  of  his  educational  predilections  ;  and  the  excellent 
couple  appear,  in  listening  to  him,  to  have  inhaled  the  infection. 
We  well  know  what  an  antipathy  the  Romish  clergy  had  to  the 
Sermons  of  the  Reformers.  The  forms  of  prayer  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  authorized,  would  have  been  inoffensive  even 
from  the  lips  of  heretics ;  but  it  was  the  preaching  of  Luther, 
the  thunders  of  the  pulpit,  which  shook  the  Vatican,  and  made 
the  seat  of  the  Beast  tremble.  The  doctrine  of  the  prayers  of 
angels  belongs  to  the  same  Church  : — (  As  if,'  might  a  Dis¬ 
senter  have  interposed,  4  one  great  end  of  prayer  was  not  that 
we  might  be  taught  to  love  and  to  understand  the  word  of 
God  V — (As  if  the  Apostle  had  said,  “  it  pleased  God”  by  the 
wisdom  of  prescribed  forms  of  devotion,  instead  of  by  “  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe  !” — (As  if  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  were  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  !’  There  can  be  no  surer  sign  of  the  declension  of 
the  spirit  of  prayer  itself,  than  a  contemptuous  indifference  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  though  it  were  indeed  foolish¬ 
ness,  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  religious  reverence  for 
the  external  forms  of  worship. 

But  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  account  for  this 
strange  charge  against  Dissenters,  of  undervaluing  the  im¬ 
portance  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  they  are  the  very  people 
whose  stated  appointments  of  social  meetings  for  the  exercise 
ef  this  very  duty,  have  been  so  often  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed  as 
tending  to  nourish  fanaticism,  and  to  engender  hypocrisy  :  and 
the  more  so,  as  Dissenters  are  known  to  require  from  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministerial  office  those  qualifications  for  leading 
the  devotions  of  a  congregation,  which  may  afford  at  least  a 
presumption  of  the  existence  of  the  habit,  and,  solar  as  human 
sagacity  can  penetrate,  of  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  is  rather 
hard  that  they  should  be  reproached  with  errors  of  so  opposite 
Vol.  II.  N.  8.  E  e 
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a  nature  ;  aiul  that  it  should  be  in  reference  to  their  churches, 
that  it  is  added,  ‘  Take  away  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  though 
the  materials  or  even  the  splendour  of  the  temple  remain,1  the 
“  glory”  has  “  departed”  from  it.1 

But  our  limits  will  no  longer  allow  us  to  measure  step  by 
step  our  Author’s  erratic  progress.  We  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  Dissent :  a  few  animadversions 
on  the  following  passage  shall  close  our  remarks  on  this  part  of 
the  volume. 

<  My  early  habits  (continues  the  Velvet  Cushion')  unfitted  me  for 
Dissent.  I  felt  much  tenderness ,  indeed,  for  the  scrupulous  dissen¬ 
ter,  and  much  admiration  of  their  general  zeal ;  but  1  saw  nothing 
which  led  me  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  stones  of  the  church 
would  be  better  employed  in  building  meetings.  The  Dissenters  are 
often  important  auxiliaries  to  the  Church, — but  they  would  be  bad 
substitutes  for  it.’  p.  93. 

‘This  was  said,  probably,  in  the  mild  tone  of  conciliatory 
kindness,  and  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  sense  of  the  candid 
intention  which  dictated  it.  We  are  willing  to  accept  this  con¬ 
descending  tenderness,  the  utmost  which,  alter  the  picture  ot 
Dissenterism  which  has  been  exhibited,  can  be  expected  in  lieu 
of  that  more  enlightened  feeling  of  cordiality  we  might  have 
required  of  a  man  who  quotes,  with  the  appearance  of  familiarity, 
the  names  of  Howe,  Owen,  and  Baxter.  A  preference  for 
the  Church  of  England  in  a  member  of  that  Church,  can  be 
considered  only  as  commendable  consistency.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  efficient  reason  which  should  induce  those  who  are  Dis¬ 
senters  in  principle  to  remain  within  the  Establishment.  We 
would  add,  let  Dissenters  be  considered  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Church,  rather  than  as  hostile  rivals  ;  but  we  must  first  in-' 
quire  in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  styled  its  auxiliaries.  As 
an  establishment,  it  is  obvious  they  cannot  be  considered  in  this 
light.  In  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  which  DissentcrS 
hold  in  common  with  the  Church,  they  are  mutual  auxiliaries. 
In  the  cause  of  Christ  they  are,  we  trust,  fellow- labourers  with 
the  pious  clergy.  But  if  our  Author  means  to  arrogate  a  pre¬ 
eminence  on  behalf  of  the  Established  Church,  which  would 
imply  that  all  other  religious  sects  must  be  content  to  follow  in 
her  train  as  dependent  auxiliaries — and  we  would  not  willingly 
misunderstand  him  on  this  point — our  reply  would  be  in  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  which  St.  Paul  boldly  asserted  his 
claims  as  irrespective  of  human  authority.  The  apostolic  synod 
at  Jerusalem  seetned  at  first  disposed  to  regard  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  himself  as  an  4  important  auxiliary  — and  from 
views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Messiah’s  empire  as  yet  im¬ 
perfect,  to  assume  a  supposed  delegated  authority.  “  But  the 
Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me,”  exclaims  St.  Paul,  “  1  nei- 
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ther  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  apostles  before  me”  “  But  they  heard  only  that 
he  which  persecuted  us  in  times  past,  now  preucheth  the  faith 
which  once  he  destroyed,  and  they  glorified  God  in  me.  But 
of  those ,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat,  whatsoever  they  were ,  it 
maketh  no  matter  to  me  :  God  accepteth  no  man  s  person” 

Is  it  demanding  too  much  of  those  who  consider  themselves 
as  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  who  must  therefore  regard,  in 
their  best  moments,  all  political  interests  as  infinitely  inconse¬ 
quential  in  comparison  with  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  name,  to  require  of  them  the  expression  of  a  similar  spirit  as 
a  test  of  their  sincerity  ?  It  is  not  from  pride  or  contention,  but 
from  conscientious  motives  of  the  greatest  urgency,  that  Dis¬ 
senters  resist  the  assumption  of  any  authority  or  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  endowed  clergy  of  their  country,  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  validity  of  their  commission  or  the  extent  of  their 
claims.  They  stigmatize  as  strongly  as  the  maddest  advocates 
of  an  apostolic  succession  can,  the  unauthorized  usurpation  of 
the  sacred  office  ;  but  they  contend  that  this  sticcession  is  of 
a  spiritual  nature.  They  inquire,  who  is  the  usurper  of  the 
ministerial  functions,— the  man,  under  whatever  name  he  may 
be  designated,  who,  though  wanting  the  credentials  of  legisla¬ 
tive  appointment,  is  baptized  with  a  heavenly  unction,  from 
which  he  has  confessedly  derived  the  efficiency  to  cast  out  devils, 
or  the  worldling,  Avho  has  prostituted  his  soul  to  pleasure  or  to 
covetousness,  but  who  is  invested  with  the  office  by  a  temporal 
authority,  which  can  convey  to  him  nothing  but  the  awful  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  charge  ?  Let  it  be  granted  as  a  possible  case 
that  the  former  character  may  have  deceived  himself,  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  fatally  deluded, — he  who  fancies  he  has 
derived  his  pretensions  from  Divine  teaching,  and  who  errs 
only  in  the  personal  application  of  right  principles,  or  the  more 
miserable  fanatic,  who  conceives  that  a  human  ordinance  can 
constitute  him,  in  the  absence  of  all  personal  fitness,  an  autho¬ 
rized  and  competent  depository  and  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  ?  This  Gospel,  we  repeat  it,  cannot  ‘  be  received  of  man.’ 
The  sanctity  of  the  ministerial  character  cannot  be  in  any  way 
derived  from  human  establishments.  A  sort  of  official  dignity, , 
and  the  external  respect  which  is  due  to  rank,  station,  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  may  reasonably  be  attached  to  the  person  of  a 
Clergyman  ;  but  it  is  not  of  these  that  we  are  speaking.  There  is 
a  reality  in  the  character  and  functions  of  the  sacred  office,  which 
does  not  reside  in  the  extrinsic  investments,  and  which  belongs 
equally  to  the  episcopal  and  the  congregational  ‘  Priest.’  W  e 
submit  whether  there  be  not  as  much  impiety  in  ridiculing  tfie  one, 
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as  the  other; — in  burlesquing  the  simple  worship  of  the  meeting¬ 
house,  as  in  scoffing  at  the  more  ornate  rites  of  a  complicated 
ritual ; — in  talking  of  Puritan  fists,  as  in  laughing  at  a  surplice. 
On  this  point,  let  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  exchange  mutual 
confessions  :  we  will  not  inquire  to  which  class  attaches  the 
charge  of  having  most  erred  in  this  respect.  But  setting  this 
aside,  we  ask,  are  we  demanding  too  much  in  requiring  that 
by  whomsoever  the  faith  is  preached,  the  Churchman,  how  strong 
soever  his  preference  for  his  modes  and  discipline,  should,  with  a 
cordiality  that  has  no  reserve,  “  glorify  God”  in  them.  But 
if  they  think  that  they  are  entitled  as  Churchmen,  to  any  de¬ 
ference  above  that  which  may  be  (hie  to  their  character,  their 
attainments,  and  their  zeal,  if  in  this  case  they  seem  to  them¬ 
selves  to  be  somewhat,  whatsoever  they  be,  it  maketh  no  mat¬ 
ter  to  us  :  “  God  acceptetli  no  man’s  person.” 

When  our  Author  quits  this  dangerous  and  controverted 
ground,  be  pursues  his  narrative  with  an  evenness  of  temper 
and  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  are  truly  admirable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  accurate  discrimination,  and  of  pathetic 
beauty  in  some  of  the  portraits,  with,  occasionally,  symptoms  of 
cahdeur  which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  indigenous  to  his  cha¬ 
racter.  From  some  passages  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  he  is 
not  accurately  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  es¬ 
pecially  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  cannot  be  more  sure  than  another  that  he  is  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  and  if  not  sure,  his  creed  is  no  peculiar  comfort  to  him. 
The  old  lady,  ‘who  had  been  reading  that  very  morning  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  Archbishop  Leighton,  (the  most  formidable  of  all  contro¬ 
versialists,  because  every  devout  reader  must  be  afraid  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  him,)’  is  however  permitted  to  remark  that  4  a  pious 
and  moderate  Calvinist  will  find  much  both  in  scripture  and  in 
reason  to  say  for  his  system.’  We  cannot  refuse  insertion  to 
the  following  passage. 

*  My  love,  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  ;  and  from  infancy 
to  that  verge  of  second  infancy  on  which  I  stand,  such  has  been  the 
wholly  unmerited  compassion  of  my  God,  so  often  has  he  stretched 
out  to  me  the  golden  sceptre  of  his  mercy — so  often,  when  guilty, 
pardoned — when  infirm,  strengthened — and  when  miserable,  shed 
around  me  the  sun-shine  of  his  presence,  that  I  am  sure  ‘  he  tuould 
not  I  should  perish/  “  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am 
persuaded,”  that  as  long  as  I  endeavour  by  his  help,  to  stretch  out 
this  “  withered  arm”  for  mercy,  (and  as  he  spoke  he  stretched  out 
an  arm  indeed  withered  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary) — as  long  as 
I  endeavour,  in  complete  distrust  of  myself,  to  take  hold  even  of  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  I  shall  find  u  virtue  go  out  of  him”  to  heal  all 
my  infirmities,  and  cleanse  all  my  sins.  This  is  my  confidence,  and 
it  others  have  more,  I  thank  God  for  their  happiness,  but  am  content 
with  my  own. 
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Now,  such  was  the  humility  of  the  good  old  man,  that  he  had 
never  been  heard  to  speak  as  triumphantly  of  his  own  hopes  before. 
And,  even  now,  he  seemed  to  blush  for  an  avowal  which  not  self- 
complacency,  but  love  and  gratitude  to  God  had  forced  from  hintfT 
After  a  short  pause,  h,e  added, — “  I  wish,  my  love,  in  general,  to 
speak  neither  of  myself,  nor  of  the  disputable  points  in  religion. 
As  to  myself,  I  am  sure  of  but  one  thing — that  I  am  a  most  unworthy 
servant  of  a  God,  to  whose  mercy  from  beginning  to  end,  I  must 
owe  my  salvation  And,  as  to  Calvinists  and  Arminians — as  there 
are  only  five  points  on  which  they  differ,  and  at  least  five  hundred 
on  which,  if  real  Christians,  toey  agree,  I  desire  to  embrace  all  the 
articles  of  our  common  faith,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  settled  in 
heaven.’' 

“  Perhaps  you  think,”  said  she,  that  they  will  never  be  settled 
on  earth.” 

6  “  1  do,”  answered  the  Vicar.  “  Under  various  shapes,  they  have 
perplexed  the  philosophers  and  divines  of  all  ages.  My  own  creed  is 
this — if  a  Calvinist  so  hold  his  opinion  as  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and  an 
Arminian  so  hold  his  as  to  preserve  a  humble  spirit,  I  believe  the 
principles  of  neither  will  exclude  them  from  heaven.” 

6  After  this,  the  Vicar,  who  knew  that  no  position  was  so  safe  for  a 
man  of  his  own  sentiments  as  a  prostration  before  God,  knelt  down  ; 
and,  like  the  giant,  refreshing  himself  by  touching  on  his  mother 
earth,  recruited,  I  doubt  not,  all  his  hopes,  and  views,  and  joys, 
by  intercourse  and  communion  with  his  God.'  p.  120 — 123. 

Were  we  to  add  any  thing  to  this  extract,  it  would  be  as  a 
companion  to  this  interesting  portrait,  presented  in  no  ideal 
character,  but  in  that  of  a  Dissenting  minister  of  the  baptist 
connexion,  and  a  Calvinist,  who  lately  closed  a  long  and  exem¬ 
plary  life  of  humble  usefulness*.  We  shall  insert  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  which  will  convey  the  imperfect  outline. 

6  During  his  trying  affliction,  he  enjoyed  a  settled  peace,  which 
sometimes  rose  to  joy.  “I  am  in  general,”  he  said  to  a 
friend,  “  composed  and  calm,  but  as  to  strong  consolation , 
.1  know  nothing  of  it :  it  is  the  work  of  faith  and  patience. 
I  look  upon  all  that  I  have  done  as  nothing!  I  must  enter 
heaven  just  on  the  same  footing  as  did  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side  !”  A  friend  having 
expressed  a  devout  hope  that  he  might  have  an  abundant  en¬ 
trance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom,  he  replied,  “  I  think  I  know 
the  allusion  in  that  text, — it  is  to  a  ship  entering  the  harbour 
with  a  fair  wind,  on  a  fine  day,  with  all  her  sails  set.  I  do 
not  expect  an  abundant  entrance :  if  I  may  but  enter ,  though 
it  be  on  a  board,  or  broken  piece  of  the  ship,  I  shall  be  happy.” 
Taking  leave,  as  he  supposed,  of  his  wife,  he  said,  “  My  love, 
I  commit  you  to  Jesus  :  our  separation  will  not  be  long,  and 

*  Seethe  Baptist  Magazine  for  August — Obituary  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sutcliffe, 
Olney. 
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1  think  I  shall  often  be  about  you.”— With  peculiar  emphasis  lie 
uttered  his  last  sentence — “  That  God  is  the  strength  ot  his 
people,  is  an  idea  that  1  never  saw  before,  as  /  now  see  it. 
We  think  we  may  trust  this  simple  account  to  make  its  own  im¬ 
pression  < i it  our  readers,  and  dare  believe  that  it  will  not  be  felt 
irrelevant. 

There  is  a  varied  and  sometimes  an  affecting  interest  in  the 
concluding  chapters  of  this  narrative,  which  will  cancel  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers  the  remembrance  oi  its  faults.  The  Author 
could  scarcely  consider  himself  as  putting  forth  a  '  anonymous 
publication.  We  sincerely  regret  that  the  mixed  character  ol 
its  contents  should  have  forced  upon  us  the  unpleasant  task  of 
strong  and  decided  censure,  when  we  would  much  rather 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  bestowing  unqualified  praise  It 
is  with  peculiar  pain  we  behold  va  mind  so  highly  gilted,  warped 
from  its  consistency,  and  diverted  from  the  simple  pursuit  of 
its  holiest  objects,  by  the  prejudices  of  station  and  the  narrow¬ 
ing  influenceof  political  system  ;  that  weare  compelled  to  witness 
the  mistakes  of  judgement  and  the  errors  of  feeling,  into  which, 
in  combination  with  these,  a  native  impetuosity  has  so  frequently 
betrayed  him.  Could  we  venture  to  hope  that  we  have  in  any 
measure  succeeded  in  placing  some  subjects  before  him  in  a 
new  light,  so  as  to  influence  his  future  speculations,  we  should 
consider  that  we  had  done  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of 
literature  and  religion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Author  of  the  Velvet  Cushion  will  concur 
with  some  of  his  sincerest  friends  in  the  regret  with  which 
they  regard  this  publication,  as  an  injurious  misapplication 
of  his  fine  talents.  That  it  is  cal  ulated  to  do  some  good 
even  to  Dissenters,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  11  they 
should  be  inclined,  on  perusing  some  of  its  pages,  to  rejoice 
that  they  possess  as  it  were  by  birth  right,  as  Dissenters, 
an  immunity  from  some  of  the  prejudices  which  seem  almost  of 
necessity  to  cleave  to  the  members  of  an  Establishment,  let 
them  not,  on  this  account,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  practical 
errors  which  may  have  sprung  up  among  themselves,  and 
twined  about  their  own  systems.  4  Fas  est  et  ub  hoste  doceri,’  is 
an  axiom  much  oftener  quoted  than  adopted  as  a  rule  of  con¬ 
duct.  If  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day  do  not  improve,  it 
certainly  will  not  be  from  the  lack  of  benevolent  exertions  on 
the  part  of  their  opponents,  to  convince  them  of  the  error  of 
their  ways,  and  to  point  out  in  their  discipline  more  dangers 
and  inconveniences  than  have  ever  yet  been  realized.  Nor 
will  it  be,  it  should  seem,  from  an  indisposition  on  their  own  part, 
to  listen,  with  becoming  deference,  to  the  predictions  or  advice 
pf  their  instructors,  since  we  are  well  informed  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  which  takes  the  lead  among  Christian  Observers  of  this 
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class,  is  Indebted,  for  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  its  sale, 
to  the  support  of  Dissenters  of  different  denominations,  who  are 
happy,  for  the  sake  of  the  practical  value  of  some  of  its  papers, 
to  assist  to  their  utmost  in  promoting  its  circulation,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  those  parts  ofits  contents  which  they  cannot  approve.  #  May 
we  be  permitted  in  conclusion  to  offer  to  the  candid  attention  ol 
the  Author  and  his  friends,  the  following  sensible  observations. 
The  spirit  and  conduct  which  they  recommend,  could  we 
hope  to  see  them  generally  prevalent,  would  do  more  towards 
healing  the  dissensions  among  good  men,  or  obviating  the,  e\i  s 
of  Dissent  itself,  than  all  the  histories  of  Velvet  Cushions  which 

have  been,  or  which  may  be  written.  . 

4  Let  it  be  remembered  by  controversialists  on  all  subjects, 

<  that  every  speculative  error  which  boasts  a  multitude  ot 
‘  advocates,  has  its  golden  as  well  as  its  dark  side  ;  that  there 
1  is  always  some  truth  connected  with  it,  the  exclusive  atten- 

<  tion  to  which  has  given  it  charms  for  the  heart.  Let  it  be 
4  remembered  that  no  assailant  ot  an  error  can  leasona  y  ope 
‘  to  be  listened  to  by  its  advocates,  who  has  not  proved  to  them 
4  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  subject  in  the  same  point  of  view, 

4  and  is  capable  of  contemplating  it  with  the  same  feelings  as 
4  themselves  :  (for  why  should  we  abandon  a  cause  at  the  per- 
‘  suasion  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  have 

<  attached  us  to  it  ?)  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  write, 

‘  however  ably,  merely  to  convince  those  who  are  already  con- 
‘  vinced,  displays  but  the  courage  ot  a  boaster;  and  in  any 
‘  subject  to  rail  against  the  evil,  before  we  have  enquired  for 
‘  the  good,  and  to  exasperate  the  passions  of  those  who  t  ik 
‘  with  us,  by  caricaturing  and  blackening  the  motives  of  our 
‘  antagonists,  is  to  make  the  understanding  a  P«ndei r  of  the 
1  passions;  and  even  though  we  should  have  defended  the  r  ght 
‘  cause,  to  gain  for  ourselves  ultimately  from  the  good  and  the 

<  wise,  no  other  praise  than  the  Supreme  Judge  awarded  to  the 
‘  friends  of  Job  for  their  partial  and  uncharitable  defence  of  l 

<  justice  :  “  My  wrath  is  kindled  against  you  ;  for  ye  have  not 
4  spoken  of  me  rightfully ’ 

Art  HI _ The  Have  of  Proserpine;  with  other  Poems,  from  Clau- 

dian;  Translated  into  English' Verse.  With  a  prefatory  Discourse, 
and  occasional  Notes.  By  Jacob  George  Strutt,  fevo.  pp.  xvi. 
208,  price  8s.  6d.  Longman,  Hurst,  and  Co.  io  4*. 

nro  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  declensions  of  taste 
A  among  the  Romans,  from  the  time  ot  Augustus J  lhis  is 
certainly  a  very  interesting  question  to  every  lover  ot  literature. 
The  declension  itself  is  allowed  on  all  hands.  Some  have 
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sought  its  cause  in  an  imagined  vicissitude  of  day  and  night 
in  science  and  in  the  arts, — a  grand  intellectual  cycle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  revolution  of  which,  succeeding  ages  are  for  ever  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  phenomena  of  mind.  Others  have  pleased  them¬ 
selves  with  fancying  a  connexion  between  manners  and  lite¬ 
rature,  and  have  accordingly  attributed  the  sickly  elegance  of 
taste  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  Augustan,  to  a  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  radically  vitiated.  But,  not  to  enter  into  any  comparison 
of  the  characters  of  the  old  and  of  the  modern  Romans, — of 
murder  and  of  lust; — not  to  inquire  why  a  hard,  ferocious, 
ungenerous  savage  is  thus  to  be  lifted  above  a  selfish,  dissolute 
man  of  pleasure; — we  shall  venture  to  look  at  the  morals  of  one 
or  two  of  the  Augustan  writers, — of  Horace,  a  flatterer,  a 
coward,  a  drunkard,  and  a  profligate; — of  Ovid  and  Catullus, 
whose  writings  we  recommend  as  we  do  poison  ; — even  of  the 
soft  and  love-sick  Tibullus  ; — and  then  ask,  whether  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  these  men  are  to  be  lauded  over  those  of  Juvenal, 
Persius,  and  Seneca  ?  whether,  to  meet  the  argument  per¬ 
haps  more  justly,  there  was  not  more  firmness,  more  civil 
courage,  more  independence  of  mind  about  the  latter  than  the 
former  ?  And  yet,  what  comparison  is  there  between  them  in 
point  of  taste  ?  But  we  forbear  to  pursue  this  point  at  present, 
hoping  shortly  to  have  another  opportunity  of  taking  it  up.  We 
are  rather  inclined  to  look  for  the  origin  of  this  ‘  falling  ofif,’ 
in  the  models  which  the  later  writers  followed, — in  the  Augus¬ 
tan  authors  themselves.  The  Roman  muse,  in  her  best  days, 
had  more  of  elegance  than  of  genius  :  in  her  airy  flights,  she 
4  won  her  way’,  with  ail  the  grace  imaginable,  but  she  seldom 
rose  to  any  great  elevation.  For  delicacy  of  sentiment,  exact  ¬ 
ness  of  taste,  felicity  of  diction,  and  all  those  curious  ele¬ 
gancies  of  composition,  which  delight  in  a  state  of  refinement, 
we  must  go  to  Terence,  to  Virgil,  and  to  Horace.  But  depth 
of  feeling',  tempestuous  and  overwhelming  passion,  wild  and  ir¬ 
regular  fancies,  all,  in  short,  that  carries  away  the  imagination 
and  storms  the  heart, — all  these  are  excellences  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  and  which  are  not  supplied  in  equal  profusion  by 
the  Augustan  writers.  We  do  not  say,  that  they  were  not  poets 
born  ;  hut  there  is  too  much  of  art  about  them,  or  rather,  too 
little  of  the  freshness  and  raciness  of  nature,  too  little  of  natural 
feeling  and  language,  too  little  of  what  is  the  echo  of  our  own 
best  emotions  and  most  delicious  sensations.  There  is  too  much 
of  writing  in  them,  and  too  little  of  feeling.  Every  thing  is, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  w  ords,  exquisite  and  elaborate,  sought 
and  laboured  after :  nature  never  speaks  through  them,  as  she 
does  through  our  own  poets,  £  with  most  miraculous  organs.’ 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  may  appear  fanciful,  but  we 
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seem  to  find  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  character  of  the  Augustan 
writers  in  tiie  character  of  those  for  whom  they  wrote.  The 
Greek  poets  wrote  for  the  people.  Homer,  if  we  are  to  place 
any  trust  in  received  traditions,  said  or  sung  his  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  detached  portions,  from  town  to  tow  n ;  Pindar 
recited  his  Odes  at  the  grand  festival  assemblies  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  the  three  great  tragedians  were  of  course  to  be  heard  and 
judged  by  all  Athens  at  large ;  and  no  nation,  not  even  the 
French,  ever  delighted  in  the  theatre,  as  the  Athenians  did. 
In  the  same  manner,  our  own  poets  wrrote  for  the  people ;  for, 
not  to  mention  that  all  our  best  old  poets,  with  two  exceptions, 
were  dramatists,  the  invention  of  printing  places  every  one 
who  writes,  immediately  before  the  public  :  a  book  is  no  longer 
a  curiosity  ;  any  one  can  get  Othello  for  sixpence,  and  Paradise 
Lost  for  a  couple  of  shillings.  Now,  without  in  the  least  de¬ 
parting  from  our  common  principle  that  taste  is  cultivated 
feeling , — without  in  the  least  asserting  the  people  to  be  proper 
judges  of  poetical  merit, — it  is  certain  that,  to  please  them,  bold¬ 
ness  and  vigour  are  necessary  :  they  cannot,  indeed,  distinguish 
good  from  bad,  feeling  from  rant,  sublimity  from  fustian ;  but 
they  can  distinguish  weak  from  powerful,  '  and  they  require 
something  strong  and  stimulating  ;  they  will  tolerate  a  bad  poet, 
but  not  a  tame  one.  Now  the  Augustan  poets  wrote  for  one 
another,  for  literary  patrons,  for  a  polished  court; — not  for 
the  people.  The  Roman  people,  indeed,  seem  never  to  have 
been  much  inclined  to  literature;  even  the  theatre  was  no 
favourite  place  of  amusement  with  them  ;  they  left  a  new  comedy 
of  Terence’s  to  run  after  some  rope-dancers  ;  and  were  all  along 
exceedingly  addicted  to  the  lights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
Hence  the  ears  for  which  the  Latin  poet  wrote,  were  fewr  and 
select ;  would  immediately  perceive,  and  highly  approve,  every 
nicer  elegance  of  sentiment  and  style ;  but  would  tolerate 
nothing  gross  or  vulgar,  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  well- 
bred. 

Whether  the  reader  will  join  with  us  in  attributing  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Augustan  poetry  to  this  cause,  we  know  not :  we 
think  that  they  will  admit  the  character  itself  to  be  at  least 
just.  And  from  the  devoted  copyists  of  these  models,  in  their 
kind  inimitable,  what  was  to  be  expected  ?  That,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  after  elegance,  they  would  refine  away  every  thing  mascu¬ 
line  and  vigorous  ;  that,  still  aiming  at  beauty  of  language, 
and  harmony  of  versification*  they  would  forget  nature  and 
passion, — would  even  cease  to  admire  them. 

Some  original  and  powerful  genius  might,  indeed,  have  burst 
this  bondage, — have  broken  through  this  magical  circle  that 
kept  the  mind  ignorant  of  its  own  powers,  and  have  dared  to  think 
for  himself,  and  express  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  language. 
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Something  of  this  kind  we  have  witnessed  among  ourselves. 
The  wits  of  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  had  imported  from  the 
French,  -a  nation,  in  its  feelings,  in  its  imaginations,  in  its 
language,  the  most  unpoctical  in  the  world,  a  flimsey  manu¬ 
facture  of  verses  infinitely  interior  to  the  stronger  and  more 
durable  production  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  :  and  this  might  for 
ever  have  continued  in  vogue,  growing,  however,  prettier  and 
less  substantial  every  day,  had  not  Cowper  ventured  to  see  with 
his  ovsn  eyes,  and  to  like  and  dislike  for  himself.  The  manner 
in  which  the  poems  of  Cowper  were  received  by  the  public,  is 
a  pretty  convincing  proof  how  far  nature,  rude  and  simple 
nature,  (for  we  can  perceive  Cowper’s  faults,)  outvalues  all  the 
pretty  turns  and  antitheses  of  art.  No  such  genius,  however, 
arose  among  the  Latins ;  or  if  Lucan  be  so  considered,  no  one 
was  bold  enough  to  lollow  him. 

Claudian,  at  least,  (for  it  is  quite  time  that  we  come  to  the 
business  in  hand,)  was  not  a  poet  of  this  kind,  lie  is  ot  the  true 
post-Augustan  school,  standing  in  about  the  same  rank,  with 
respect  to  Virgil  and  Homer,  as  Tintoret,  with  respect  to 
Titian  and  Michael  Angelo.  Beautiful  words  beautifully 
combined,  pretty  turns,  a  mellilluous  versification,— these  were 
probably  all  that  Claudian  aimed  at,  and  these  it  would  be  in¬ 
justice  to  deny  that  lie  has  attained.  But  tor  anything  beyond, 
for  anything  like  impassioned  poetry,  for  anything  that  cap¬ 
tivates  and  detains  the  heart,  it  is  in  vain  to  search  his  volume. 
Still,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  parts  of  it  at  least,  are  worthy 
of  a  translator  ;  and  it  is  pretty  obvious,  what  kind  of  a  trans¬ 
lator  he  wants a  man  well  aware  of  the  nice  elegancies  of 
his  own,  and  of  the  Latin,  languages,  and  of  a  genius  suffi¬ 
ciently  small  to  submit  to  the  handicraft  drudgery  of  sorting 
words  and  balancing  well-vowelled  syllables.  The  present 
translator  is  not  exactly  such  a  one ;  and  we  wish  that  he  had 
selected  a  subject  for  translation  with  more  of  feeling  about  it  ; 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  could  do  something  better  than 
translate  Claudian.  The  neat  and  exquisite  epithets  and 
phrases  of  the  original  are  frequently  wholly  omitted  in  the 
translation,  or  changed  for  others  not  equally  appropriate  and 
by  no  means  so  recondite.  We  shall  give  a  lewr  examples  of 
what  we  mean  ;  and  if  our  observations  should  he  thought 
minute  by  our  readers,  we  must  inform  them  that  we  think 
them  so  ourselves,  but  the  elegance  of  language  is  made  up  of 
minutiae  ;  and  an  infinitely  small  quantity  repeated  an  infinite 
number  of  times,  may  become  of  importance. 

Ot  the  mariner’s  acquiring  of  courage  in  his  voyages,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  says,  4  Cordaque  languentcm  c Icdidicere  metiun  the 
translation,  c  The  languid  influence  of  fear  rejects'  4  Rejects/ 
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certainly  conveys  the  meaning  of  Claadian,  but  vaguely  and 
loosely,  not  tied  down  as  it  is  by  the  word  ‘  dedidicere/ 

*  Quo  ducta  ferox  Proserpina  raptu 
Possedit  dotale  Chaos.’  . 

*  What  sudden  seizure  doom’d  stern  Proserpine 
T o  joyless  Chaos/ 

‘  Tisiphone 

4  Armatos  adcastra  vocat  pallentia  Manes.’ 

*  Calls  the  buried  dead  to  join  ike  fight.'* 

*  Te  consanguineo  recifit  post  fulmina  fessum 
Juno  sinu.’ 

*  And  thee,  vohen  ivars  and  victories  oppress , 

Imperial  Juno  soothes  with  kindred  love/  ^  , 

‘  Sed,  quamvis  nimio  fervens  exuberet  sestu, 

Scit  nivibus  servare  fidem,  pariterq  ;  favillis 
Durescit  glacies  tanti  secura  vaporis, 

Arcano  defensa  gelu,  fumoq  ;  fideli 
Lambit  contiguas  innoxia  flamma  pruinas/ 

‘  Yet,  though  with  sateless  fury  burn  those  flames. 

Thou,  Etna  still  endur’st ;  for  high -heap’d  snows 
And  ribs  of  ice  temper  the  boiling  floods, 

To  flow  innoxious  round  thy  frost-bound  sides/  p.  14. 

We  are  certainly  very  far  from  admiring  the  conceits  of  the 
original ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  manner  of  Claudian  is 
entirely  given  up  by  his  translator. 

*  Nondum  pura  dies/ 

‘  The  day  yet  scarcely  risen / 

•  f 

*•  Matutinis  praesudat  solibus  aer/ 

‘  The  morning  sky  glows  with  light’s  earliest  ray*’ 

Claudian  is  an  author  so  little  read,  that  we  make  no  scruple 
of  introducing  the  following  passage,  certainly  beautiful  in 
point  of  style,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

<  Yiderat  herboso  sacrum  de  vertice  vulgus 
Henna  parens  florum,  curvaq  ;  in  valle  sedentem 
Compellat  Zephyrum :  Pater  o  gratissime  veris 
Qui  mea  lascivc  regnas  per  prata  meatn 
Semper,  et  assiduis  irroras fiatibus  annum , 

Respite  nympharum  ccetus,  et  celsa  Tonantis 
Germina,  per  nostros  dignantia  ludere  campos. 

Kune  adsis  faveasq  ;  precor:  nunc  omnia  feetu 
Pubescant  virgulta  velis,  ut  fertilis  Hybla 
Invideat,  vinciq ;  suos  non  abnuat  hortos. 

Quidquid  turiferis  spirat  Panchai'a  sylvis, 

Quidquid  odoratus  longe  blanditur  Hydaspes, 

Quidquid  ab  extremis  ales  longoeva  Sabceis 
Colligit,  optato  repetens  exordia  busto, 
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In  venas  disperge  meas ,  et  flamine  largo 
Rurafove:  merear  divino  pollice  carpi, 

Et  nostris  cupiant  on.nri  numina  sertis/ 

Dixerat;  ille  novo  madidantes  ncctare  pennas 
Concutit *,  et  glebas  fcecundo  rare  mantat , 

Quaque  volat,  vernus  sequitur  rubor.  Omnis  in  kerbas 
Turget  humus,  medioq  ;  patent  con vexa  sereno; 

Sanguineo  splendore  rosas,  vaccinia  nigro 
Induit,  et  dulci  violas  ferrugine  pingit. 

Non  tales  volucer  pandit  Junonius  alas. 

Nec  sic  innumeros  arcu  mutante  colores 
Incipiens  redimitur  hyems,  cum  tramite  flexo 
Semita  discretis  interviret  hurnida  nimbis.’ 

aro*  c  Now  Enna,  parent  of  sweet  flowers,  beheld 
From  her  green  mountain-top,  the  sacred  train, 

And  calling  Zephyr  to  her  side,  who  play'd 
Tolu  in  the  shady  bosom  of  the  vale , 

Thus  spake — “  O  grateful  so v  reign  of  the  spring, 

“  \V ho,  breathing  soft  assiduous  gale v  around , 

“  Through  all  this  lovely  valley  reign’st  supreme, 
i 6  Behold  those  beauteous  nymphs,  with  yonder  three, 

“  To  Jove  allied,  met  in  our  blooming  fields, 

“  In  sportive  mood.  O  be  thou  near,  and  breathe 
Ci  Thy  gentlest  influence  ;  let  ev’ry  bough 
“  Bud  with  fresh  fragrance,  so  that  Hybla’s  self 
tc  Might  envy,  and  confess  her  gardens  fair 
“  By  these  sweet  bow’rs  excell’d ;  let  balmier  airs 
“  Than  rich  Arabia’s  dewy  groves  exhale, 
a  Visit  my  shades  with  odors ,  such  as  steal 
t(  O’er  soft  Hydaspes’  wave,  or,  grateful,  flow 
From  that  collected  pile  which  the  fam’d  bird, 

“  Expectant  of  new  life,  rears  in  the  east, 
il  Amid  embow’ring  woods  :  on  all  around 
“  Diffuse  new  bloom,  so  that  the  gods  may  seek 
u  This  beauteous  vale,  and  cull  my  various  flow’rs.” 

She  ended — and  obedient  Zephyr  shook 
More  heavenly  fragrance  from  his  dewy  wings, 

And  fertiliz’d  the  earth  ;  where’er  he  flies 
The  blushing  spring  attends,  and  on  the  mold 
Scatters  fresh  flowers,  and  scents  the  genial  air  ; 

He  tinges  ev’ry  rose  with  softer  hues, 

And  the  blue  violet  paints  with  od’rous  bloom.’  pp.  35,  36,  37. 

— - 4  less  gay 

The  bird  of  Juno  waves  his  splendid  train. 

And  Iris  with  inferior  colors  weaves 

*  Had  Milton  this  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote, 

‘  And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill’d 
The  circuit  wide  ?* 
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Th’  etherial  woof,  when  the  green  fields  and  woods 

Shine  through  the  painted  air . - - ’  p.  37. 

These  last  words  are  a  strangely  impertinent  translation  of 
Claudian’s  description  of  a  rainbow. 

*  Vico  de  pumice  fontes 

Roscida  mobilibus  lambebant  gramma  rivis.’ 

*  The  crystal  fountains  gush’d  from  marble  rocks,’ 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  taking*  notice  of  these  trifles, 
we  attach  too  much  importance  to  language.  It  has,  indeed,  of 
late,  been  said,  that  language  is  nothing  in  poetry, — that  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  between  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical  composition.  The  fact, 
perhaps,  we  may  allow  ;  that  is,  we  may  allow  that  there  are 
subjects  which  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  whether  in 
prose  or  in  verse  ;  that  in  the  vision  of  Mirza,  for  instance,  and  in 
the  old  c  Cumberland  Beggar,’  exactly  the  same  language  ought 
to  be  retained,  if  the  one  should  be  turned  into  verse,  and  the 
other  into  prose.  But  this  is  saying  nothing  against  poetical 
language.  This  in  no  way  goes  to  prove  that  4  to  bring  your 
language  near  to  tiie  real  language  of  men,’  is  better  to  answer 
the  ends  of  poetry.  There  are  words  and  idioms  perpetually 
made  use  of  in  common  discourse,  and  inseparably  connected  in 
the  mind  with  ivhat  is  vulgar,  low-minded,  and  disgusting. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  unfit  for  poetry  :  express  what  pas¬ 
sions  you  will  in  them,  and  how  strongly  soever,  it  will  not ' 
affect.  The  truth  of  this,  we  think,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  most 
unfortunately  exemplified  in  many  of  his  poems. 

To  refer  to  one  instance  among  the  many  we  might  adduce, 
that  strange  and  inordinate  affection,  which  a  mother  is  said  to 
bear  to  an  idiot  child  might  be  rendered,  no  doubt,  highly  af¬ 
fecting,  and  no  one  was  more  capable  of  rendering  it  so  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  adhere  to  his  system, 
to  tell  us  of  the  ‘  flurry’  and  ‘  quandary’  of  Betty;  that  Johnny’s 
lips  they  burn, 

<  As  loud  as  any  mill ,  or  near  it fyc,  fyc* 

— and  thus  has  given  us  a  set  of  wrords,  which,  spite  of  all  his 
attempts,  will  convey  no  ideas  to  the  mind  but  such  as  they 
have  been  used  to  convey,—- such  as  are  vulgar,  and  inane,  and 
unaffecting. 

The  fact  is,  that  words  do  more  than  merely  express  a  mean¬ 
ing  ;  they  apply,  perhaps,  more  readily  than  any  thing  e}se,  to 
the  associating  principle,  and  their  direct  sense  is  olten  lost  or 
forgotten  among  the  crowd  of  ideas  that  they  thus  indirectly 
introduce.  Hence  the  necessity  of  culling  words,  of  choosing 
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such  as  have  not  been  contaminated  by  vulgar  usage,  such,  on 
the  contrary,  as  are  poetical,  as  are  associated  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  with  poetical  images  and  sentiments.  They  must 
indeed  be  judiciously  picked  and  chastely  combined,  and  in 
this  labour  the  poet  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tawdry  ver¬ 
sifier. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Claudian.  The  Rape  of  Proser¬ 
pine  is  the  principal  poem  in  the  volume,  and  is  of  more  ge¬ 
neral  interest  than  most  of  the  productions  of  Claudian;  but 
it  is  altogether  mythological.  We  very  much  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Flora,  and  the 
Furies,  could  have  had  so  deep  an  interest  even  for  a  Roman,  as 
our  own  elves  and  goblins  have  for  us  :  they  were  seen  in  too 
broaci  a  light,  were  too  palpable,  too  corporeal.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  what  interest  soever  they  once  had, 
they  have  now  lost.  Claudian  has,  however,  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  them ;  he  cannot  even  give  a  history  of  Rufinus,  without  calling 
a  Stygian  council,  and  making  Megaera  his  foster-mother.  Yet 
there  are,  especially  in  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  passages  of  fine 
poetry,  and  they  are  well  translated.  The  entrance  of  Pluto 
and  Proserpine  into  the  infernal  regions  is  very  picturesque. 

*  And  now  the  pallid  ghosts  in  those  waste  realms 
Assemble ;  numerous  as  fallen  leaves, 

Or  sands,  or  waves,  mov’d  by  autumnal  galesv 
The  dead  of  ev’ry  age  haste  on  to  view 
*  The  matchless  bride/ -  p.  51. 

e  The  realms  of  death  rejoice,  and  buried  forms 
Are  moved  to  gladness  ;  pallid  spectres  taste 
The  genial  banquet,  and  the  sullen  shades 
Quaff  the  inspiring  bowl  with  garlands  crown'd. 

Unwonted  melody  steals  through  the  gloom  : 

And  songs  are  heard  where  dreadful  silence  dwelt. 

Hush’d  s  each  lamentable  sound  of  woe; 

Stern  Erebus  relents  his  fiercer  mood, 

And  glimm’ring  twilight  cheers  eternal  Night, 

No  longer  Minos  from  th’uncertain  urn 
Deals  various  fate  ;  no  longer  punishments 
Are  known,  nor  shrieks,  nor  doleful  cries  ;  the  whoof 
Torments  no  more  Ixion’s  gory  shape, 

Nor  flies  the  cool  wave  from  the  burning  lip 
Of  Tantalus:  released  Ixion  rests, 

And  Tantalus  the  grateful  liquor  drinks/  pp.  52,  53* 

‘  The  Fates  then  broke  no  thread  of  life ;  no  voice 
Of  woe  resounded  ;  no  sad  parents  wept 
Upon  their  children’s  bier  :  Death  walk’d  no  more 
Abroad^  The  seaman  perish’d  not  by  wreck, 

Nor  warriors  by  the  sword  ;  cities  were  free 
From  fun’ral  rites  ;  and  Hell’s  grim  ferryman- 
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t  — 

With  woven  reeds  adorn’d  his  rugged  locks. 

And,  leaning  on  his  idle  oar,  beguiled 
His  leisure  with  a  song.  Now  Hesperus 
Descended  to  th’  infernal  shades,  and  led 
The  virgin  to  the  bridal  bow’r.  Night  stood 
Attendant,  in  bright  constellations  robed, 

And  glitt’ring  stars  ;  whilst  happiest  omens  shed 
Their  kindly  influence  ;  applauses  rung 
Around  ;  and  wakeful  melodies,  in  notes 
Of  soft  congratulation,  breathed  these  sounds : — *  p.  54?, 

Tlie  complaint  of  Nature,  on  the  different  states  of  the  earth 
under  the  reigns  of  Saturn  and  Jove,  is  in  a  different  style,  but 
equally  well  translated. 

4  44  But  Nature  now  is  urgent  in  complaint, 

44  And,  anxious  for  the  mortal  race,  declares 
44  Our  reign  strict  tyranny  ;  and  praising  still 
44  The  ages  overflown,  deems  us  severe, 

44  Rich  in  our  own  abundance,  to  deny 
44  Sufficient  comfort  to  our  needy  sons;  — 

44  4  Why,  with  unfertilizing  hand,’ — (she  cries,) 

“  «  Fill  you  these  meads  with  briars,  and  consume 
“  4  My  plains  with  thirst  ?  ah  !  why  no  longer  crown 
44  4  Th’  autumnal  year  with  fruits!  Lol  1,  who  late 
44  *  Was  bounteous  as  a  mother  to  the  world, 

“  4  Now  like  some  cold  and  thrifty  step-dame  seem 
«  4  Severely  prudent ! — Wherefore  bid  ye  soar 
“  4  Man’s  thoughtful  spirit !  wherefore  lift  his  head 
44  4  Erect  in  majesty  ;  if  pathless  wilds 
«  4  He  roams  in  search  of  food,  like  wand’ring  herds, 

44  4  And  shares  with  them  their  acorns  !  Such  a  life, 

“  4  Participate  with  brutes  who  howl  in  dens, 

44  4  And  sylvan  caves,  affords  no  joy  to  man  !’  ”  ’  pp.  61,  62. 

The  reader  may  compare  the  charms  and  spells  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  with  the  more  powerful  ones  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott. 

4  44  Spurn  not  the  help  of  age :  to  me  belong 
44  The  arts  of  magic,  and  that  prescient  glance 
44  Which  pierces  through  futurity  ;  those  strains 
44  Whose  deadly  force  steals  from  the  radiant  moon 
44  Her  brightness,  I  have  learn’d  ;  and  well  can  trace 
44  The  wise  Egyptian’s  lore,  in  mystic  line, 

44  Or  hieroglyphic  rude,  and  that  dark  verse 
44  Chaldean,  which  compels  the  lab’ring  Gods 
44  To  work  a  mortal’s  will  ;  nor  from  my  sight 
44  Escape  those  hidden  juices  which  reside, 

44  Of  dire  effect,  in  tree,  or  herb,  or  flow’r, 

44  On  savage  Caucasus,  or  Scythia’s  rocks, 

44  Pregnant  with  fatal  charms  ;  such  as  of  old 
44>  Medea  chose,  and  that  fair  nymph  renown’d. 
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C(  Circe,  the  radiant  daughter  of  the  sun. 

“  Oft,  by  the  midnight  incantation  roused, 

(l  I  summon  to  my  aid  the  pow’rs  of  hell, 

“  With  Hecate  stem ;  and  the  reluctant  dead 
“  Pluck  from  their  quiet  graves  ;  my  thrilling  song 
<c  Can  steal  the  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame, 
u  While  the  deluded  Fates,  with  careful  toil, 

“  Spin  on  the  useless  thread ;  my  charms  displace 
u  The  rooted  forest,  and  in  rapid  flight 
“  Delay  Jove’s  lightning :  rivers  backward  roll, 

“  And  at  my  bidding  hasten  to  their  source.”  7  p.  107,  8. 

We  add  a  specimen  of  the  Translator's  rhyme  from  the  poem 
of  the  Phoenix, 

‘  Conscious  of  age,  and  studious  to  restore 
His  sinking  frame  to  youthful  grace  once  more, 

He  culls  each  arid  flower  of  rich  perfume, 

And,  weaving  with  Sabaean  plants  his  tomb, 

Ascends  the  odorous  pile  ;  then  in  sweet  lay, 

Pour’d  feebly  forth,  invokes  the  god  of  day, 

With  lowly  pray’rs,  to  dart  his  fiercest  fire, 

And  life,  and  youth  at  once  to  re-inspire. 

•  Him  when  Apollo  from  on  high  beholds, 

His  course  he  stays,  and  thus  his  will  unfolds ; 

“  O  thou,  whose  tomb  prepared,  and  feigned  grave, 
u  Exulting  youth,  and  days  more  joyous  crave, 

“  Whom  still  from  death  1  snatch,  too  fair  a  prey, 
u  Whose  being  finds  renewral  in  decay, 

“  Resume  thy  wonted  beauty ;  I  restore 

4e  Thy  state,  superior  in  its  change  !” — Nor  more  ; 

From  his  bright  hair,  the  god  a  beaming  tress 
Qf  waving  gold  bestows,  of  power  to  bless 
With  life  and  vital  heat ;  the  altar  stra'ght 
Consumes  with  fragrant  fires  ;  welcomes  his  fate 
The  royal  bird,  wrapp’d  in  the  eager  flame 
Whose  ardent  force  soon  wastes  his  aged  frame. 

‘  Meanwhile  the  frighted  Moon  her  course  controls. 

And  on  their  tardy  axle  sleep  the  poles; 

All  Nature  labors  with  the  pregnant  pyre. 

Fearing  to  see  th’  eternal  bird  expire ; 

The  faithful  flames  around  the  altar  curl’d, 

Haste  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  world ; 

Soon  through  each  part  a  fiery  ardor  glows, 

The  veins  once  more  a  boiling  tide  o'erflows ; 

Warm  life  again  the  deathless  shape  illumes, 

And  the  rude  embers  change  to  brilliant  plumes  ; 

True  image  of  his  sire,  on  wdngs  of  flame 
Starts  to  fresh  life  the  son,  in  form  the  same ; 

Him  so  the  next  succeeds — the  .fiery  tide 

Devours  alone*  the  barriers  which  divide 

One  life  exhausted,  from  an  endless  spring.’  pp,  166 — 168. 
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We  have  noticed  one  or  two  careless  misapprehensions  of  the 
Author’s  meaning.  To  mitigate  the  wrath  of  Pluto,  the  Fates, 
says  Cl  uidian,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 

‘  Genibusque  snas  cum  supplia  vultu 
Admovere  manus ,  quorum  sub  jure  tenentur 
Omnia,  quce  seriem  fatorum  pollice  ducunt.’ 

Thus  rendered  : 

(  Embraced  the  knees  of  their  immortal  king. 

Whose  changeless  will  appoints  the  secret  path/ 

Which  destiny  pursues.’ 

c  Perlustrat,  wanders  through/  is  rendered  c  brightens,’  p.  4. 
1  Celebrate,  haunt, — 4  celebrate,’  p.  125.  4  Latonia,’  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Latona,  Diana,  is  changed  into  Latona,  p  47  ;  and  we 
rather  suspect,  in  the  same  page,  that  4  Cyntho’  is  mistaken  for 
Cynthio. 

W  e  meet  also  with  some  quantities  which  will  hardly  be  to¬ 
lerated  by  a  classical  ear,  Nere-us  Pene-us,  Tana-is,  Briare-us, 
Siino-is,  &c.  several  others.  Mr.  S.,  too,  often  enfeebles  his 
lines  by  dragging  out  two  perfectly  short  syllables  into  a  foot  ; 
*  perpetu-al/  4  Vesuvi-us/  4  associ-ates/  4  unusu-al.’ 

We  cannot  approve  such  specimens  of  versification  as  the 
following  : 

‘  Of  Vulcan  slaves,  I  dread  to  lose  ;  trembling  ; — 

*  Terrible  in  discord ;  nor  did  my  hand/ - 

On  the  whole,  we  repeat  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  Mr. 
S.  in  some  other  shape  than  as  the  translator  ot  Claudian.  We 
are  persuaded  that  he  can  do  better  things.  At  the  same  time, 
we  certainly  consider  Claudian  as  worth  translating,  and  may 
safely  recommend  this  volume  as  the  best  version  of  the  Homan 
Poet  we  have  at  present. 
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Christian  Life  :  and  an  elementary  View  of  General  Chronology ; 
with  a  perpetual  Solar  and  Lunar  Calendar.  By  the  Author  of 
“  The  Christian’s  Survey,”*  Sic.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  311.  Price  125. 
Miller,  1812. 


HPIIE  book  depends,  for  the  propriety  of  its  title,  on  a  small 
detached  accompaniment,  a  neat  print  of  a  Dial,  with  em¬ 
blematical  figures,  and  a  moveable  index,  fitted  with  a  paper 
case.  This  print  exhibits  seven-eighths  of  a  circle,  with  each 
of  these  parts  divided  into  ten  degrees,  representing  the 
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seventy  years  of  human  life.  Against  these  seven  divisions  are 
written,  in  succession,  the  descriptive  denominations,  Childhood, 
Youth,  Manhood,  Vigour,  Maturity,  Decline,  Decay  ;  of  which 
denominations  one  or  two  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  applied  to 
the  respective  stages.  An  eighth  portion  of  the  circle  is  left  as 
open  space,  receiving  an  irradiation  from  Eternity.  This  illu¬ 
mination  certaiidy  gives  a  more  consolatory  and  cheerful  cast 
to  the  emblem  ;  but  when  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  the 
awfulness  of  the  ideas  most  naturally  and  habitually  associated 
with  eternity,  are  considered,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  an 
appearance  of  solemn  shade  would  not  have  been  more  in  ana¬ 
logy.  Even  if  futurity  were  less  dark,  and  if  the  generality  of 
men  could  look  towards  it  under  the  benefit  of  Christian  hope, 
still,  as  the  idea  of  death  cannot  be  excluded,  and  as  death, 
from  the  very  cause  of  its  appointment,  and  by  reason  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  natural  associations,  must  always  have  something  in  its  as¬ 
pect  intimidating  to  the  mortal  race,  the  time  will  never  come  for 
it  to  be  true  to  the  actual  general  state  of  human  feeling,  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  side  of  the  sphere  of  vision  where  eternity  opens,  as 
illuminated  with  a  cloudless  effulgence. 

The  contrivance  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  rather  ingeni¬ 
ous,  though  we  should  be  a  little  apprehensive  of  its  being  too 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  something  like  a  toy,  by  those  minds 
which  have  a  watchful  eagerness,  and  an  almost  instinctive  fa¬ 
culty,  for  descrying  whatever  in  serious  and  monitory  represen¬ 
tations  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  ludicrous.  To 
this,  sensible  representations  of  moral  truths  are  peculiarly  ex¬ 
posed  ;  because,  for  one  thing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  on  em¬ 
blems  so  truly  and  comprehensively  analogical  as  not  to  betray, 
to  the  vigilance  of  this  wicked  instinct,  some  unlucky  point  of 
incongruity  ;  and  also  because  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  certain 
character  of  littleness  from  adhering  to  emblems,  either  from 
the  essential  diminutivenes  of  the  sensible  objects  constituting 
them,  or  from  the  circumstance  that  all  sensible  objects  have, 
as  such,  by  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  a  relative  littleness  as 
placed  in  association  and  comparison  with  abstract  truths, 
and  made  representatives  of  them. 

Bui,  if  men  are  resolute  to  be  scoffers  at  serious  instruction, 
they  may  be  so  in  spite  of  any  mode,  and  of  all  modes,  of  pre¬ 
senting  truth  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  hazard  of  exciting  their  jo¬ 
cularity  that  we  are  to  forego  any  of  the  expedients  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  benefit  better  disposed 
minds.  Among  those  expedients  we  should  think  highly  of  the 
possibilities  of  sensible  emblematical  representations,  however 
seldom  those  possibilities  may  have  been  realized.  We  want,  to 
be  sure,  something  less  quaint  and  more  dignified  than  many 
of  the  devices  of  old  Frauds  Quarles ;  yet  even  from  some 
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t>f  them  we  can  conceive  it  very  possible  that,  in  former  times 
at  least,  many  thoughtful,  and  some  half-thoughtful,  half-dissi¬ 
pated  minds,  have  received  useful  suggestions  and  impressions. 
We  shall  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  among  the  recollections 
of  our  early  years,  that  we  were  very  strongly  arrested  and  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  series  of  representations  of  the  stages  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  life,  under  the  emblem  of  a  taper,  just  lighted  in 
the  first  picture,  burnt  progressively  shorter  in  each  following  one, 
and  consumed  just  to  the  socket  in  the  last. 


The  ‘  Dial  of  Life’  before  us  is  not  so  strictly  an  emblem,  as  it 
does  not  directly  represent,  and,  as  it  were,  personate,  life  itself, 
but  only  exhibits  an  instrument  for  marking  its  divisions,  and  ad¬ 
monishing  of  its  progress  ;  but  it  thus  belongs  to  the  general  de-^ 
signation  of  instruction  pictured  to  the  eye.  And  we  cannot  doubt 
that  many  an  individual  will  receive  from  it  an  image  on  his  mind, 
too  strongly  impressed  to  be  ever  effaced,  and  which  will,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  present  itself  atresh  with 
a  vivid  aspect  of  admonition,  when,  but  for  this  sensible  repre¬ 
sentation,  he  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  the  very  serious  and 
forcible  instructions  conveyed  by  the  book.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge  that  the  Author  has  employed  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  confidence  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  device  which  we 
fear  is  too  sanguine.  His  benevolence  seems  to  forget,  at  mo¬ 
ments,  what  a  vast  and  melancholy  number  of  minds  there  are 
that  no  device  of  human  instruction  can  render  serious  long: 
enough  for  even  a  monitory  picture  to  be  engraved  on  their  ima¬ 
ginations.  Under  what  a  restricted  application  alone  can  the 
following  assumptions  be  true  ! 


‘  First :  If  I  mistake  not,  the  aspect  of  the  Dial  alone,  presented 
for  the  first  time  to  a  mind  capable  of  any  serious  reflection,  must 
awaken  some  new  and  unexpected  sensations.  That  unfinished  circle, 
representing  to  our  view  the  utmost  averaged  measure  of  time  in 
which  we  can  have  any  personal  concern  in  the  affairs  of  this  earth; 
sending  the  memory  back  to  the  beginning  of  life,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  forward  to  its  termination  ;  exhibiting  a  discernible  endy  and 
that  end  in  immediate  contact  with  ETERNITY :  that  aspect  alone, 
must  of  necessity  work  a  strong  effect  upon  any  ingenuous  and  con¬ 
templative  spirit,  even  before  we  proceed  to  the  particular  uses  'to 
which  it  may  be  applied. 

*  But  if,  from  this  general  survey,  we  proceed  to  direct  the  index 
to  that  particular  degree  upon  the  scale,  which  answers  to  the  actual 
year  of  our  own  age ,  a  new,  and  a  livelier  interest;  will  be  immediately 
awakened ;  for,  in  beholding  our  present  station  on  the  Dial,  we  instantly,- 
md  in  the  same  view,  discern  all  the  past  and  future  of  our  earthly 
aeing  \nd  although  that  perception,  to  be  of  any  moral  effect,- 
must  be  an  act  of  the  mind  itself,  yet  we  shall  be  sensible,  that  the- 
mental  vision  will  be  very  powerfully  assisted  towards  that  act,  by  the 
risible  figure  presented  to  sight.* 
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Previously  to  any  observations  on  the  qualities  of  the  book, 
we  should  just  notice  that  the  Author  has  assigned  no  reason  lor 
choosing  to  denominate,  as  he  does  repeatedly,  seventy  years 
the  average  length  of  human  life.  It  is  probably  a  mere  inad¬ 
vertency  ;  but  certainly  a  somewhat  unaccountable  one,  as  it  is 
so  familiarly  understood,  and  indeed  so  obvious,  that,  adding 
together  all  the  ages  of  all  the  human  beings  that  die  in  any 
given  number  of  years,  and  then  dividing  that  aggregate  by 
the  number  of  the  deaths,  the  number  of  years  we  shall  obtain 
tor  each  individual,  that  is,  the  average  length  oi  life,  will 
hardly  be  so  much  as  half  this  term  of  seventy  years. 

The  general  design  of  the  work  is  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  a 
serious  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  ol  lite.  And  the  Author 
has  doubtless  hoped  to  relieve  the  triteness  ol  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  topic  by  means  of  the  device  of  the  Dial,  and  the  particu¬ 
larity  of  cast  which  his  observations  acquire  from  the  frequency 
of  reference  to  it.  Certainly,  this  circumstance  serves  to  give 
a  kind  of  convergency  to  his  ideas,  which  sometimes  makes 
them  strike  more  vividly,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  small  degree, 
at  the  expense  of  that  kind  of  solemn  magnitude  which  seems  so 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  subject  of  time,  contemplated  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  eternity. 

The  special  view  in  which  the  subject  is  intended  to  be  dis¬ 
played,  is  that  of  strongly  representing  the  necessity  ol  a  con- 
gruity  between  the  respective  stages  ol  life,  and  the  employ¬ 
ments  and  the  state  of  feeling  pursued  and  indulged  in  them. 

The  Author  begins  a  £  preliminary  chapter  with  pointed 
observations  oil  the  remarkable  tact  oi  the  difference  betweeu 
early  and  later  life,  as  to  the  sentiment  excited  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  is  our  age.’ 

<  In  the  first  ascent  of  life,  we  arc  apt  to  ask  ourselves,  **  How 
old  am  IV*  witli  so  much  overweening  eagerness,  that  we  seldom 
take  time  for  making  a  sound  reflection  upon  the  answer.  In  the 
descent  of  life,  we  do  not  care  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  at  all, 
and  consequently,  we  have  no  answer  to  reflect  upon.  In  the  ascent, 
we  press  forward  upon  time,  and  prematurely  assume  the  conse¬ 
quence  and  fruits  of  years.  In  the  descent,  we  hang  backward  from 
the  current  of  the  stream,  and  persuade  ourselves  that  we  still  retain 
the  privileges,  if  not  the  ornaments,  of  you*-1'.  In  both  cases,  the 
gradual  and  orderly  process  of  nature  is/*  .ently  opposed  by  the 
irregularity  of  our  minds;  our  thoughts  beco* ne  dissociated  fiom  our 
years  ;  and  hence  arise,  so  frequently,  those  two  unseemly  characters 
in  human  life,  presumptuous  youth,  and  trifling  old  age.’ 

• 

The  consideration  of  the  question  why  the  Disposer  of  all 
things  fixed  oil  the  term  of  seventy  years,  in  preference  to  all 
other  possible  terms,  for  a  general  measure  of  the  duration  of 
human  life,  leads  our  Author  a  little  too  near  tiie  precincts  of 
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the  dark  and  disastrous  speculations  on  free  will,  and  the  origin 
of  evil,  which  all  prac  lical  teachers  should  be  warned  to  shun 
with  a  caution  partaking  of  horror.  We  cannot  wonder  to  see 
one  more  sensible  writer  utterly  tailing,  as  all  speculators  past 
have  ‘ailed,  and  as  all  to  come  will  fail,  in  the  attempt  to  lit 
out  tit  original  human  agent  in  a  state  of  qualities  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  adjusted  between  absolute  and  corruptible  rectitude, 
between  perfection  and  frailty,  as  to  be  exactly  as  liable  to  adopt 
evil,  as  competent  to  adhere  to  good.  Though  he  would  seem 
to  carry  it  as  if  his  readers  ought  to  he  quite  satisfied  with  his 
representation,  he  betrays  that  himself  is  far  from  satisfied  with 
it,  by  the  emphatic  expression  in  which  he  remarks  the  ditler- 
enee  of  condition  between  the  necessary  agents  of  the  Divine 
will,  (such  as  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  animal  tribes,)  and 
the  moral,  voluntary,  ami  pervertible  agents. 


c  But  there  was  a  lamentable  difference  between  the  fitness  of  the 
two  agents  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  re¬ 
spectively  formed.  The  necessary  agents,  acting  only  by  the  perfect 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  necessarily  and  always  accomplished  his 
purposes,  at  first  tis  well  as  at  last ;  because  there  was  in  them  a  secure 
and  perfect  operation  ;  that  of  His  own  will.  But  the  moral  agents, 
who  were  required  to  act  immediately  from  themselves,  by  conform¬ 
ing  their  wills  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  His  will;  but,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  were  free  in  power  to  depart  from  that  rule,  by  inclining 
in  other  irections,  contained  within  themselves  a  principle  of  inse¬ 
curity,  which  was  not  in  the  former:  as  every  man  must  recognise 
in  his  own  nature.  Though  rightly  directed  at  their  first  formation, 
and  ernkwed  with  a  capacity  to  preserve  that  right  tendency,  they 
did  not  possess  in  themselves  a  determined  and  uniform  inclination  to 
the  rule  of  the  supreme  will ;  of  which  they  were  destined  to  be,  not 
necessary  mechanical ,  but  moral  and  self  determining  agents.  The 
consequence  was  that  their  agency  failed?  p.  9. 

The  account  of  the  defection  of  our  nature  is  followed  by  a 
representation,  cast  into  a  philosophical  form,  ol  the  present 
condition  of  man,  with  respect  to  his  ultimate  object,  his  Divine 
assistances,  the  inode  of  the  formation  of  his  character,  and  the 
full  competence  of  seventy  years  as  a  period  of  preparation  for 
his  final  state.  But  it  is  added,  that  there  is  so  fatal  a  dis- 
position  o  forget  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  as  to  render  necessary 
an  incessant  application  of  all  imaginable  modes  and  contri¬ 
vances  of  admonition.  Among  them  the  Bioscope  is  pronounced 
to  be  of  such  efficacy,  that, 

‘  - let  any  one  but  persist,  for  some  length  of  time,  in  a  familiar 

and  daily  intercourse  with  this  dial,  having  the  index  always  pointed 
to  the  number  of  the  actual  year  of  his  life  ;  and  it  will  be  morally 
impossible,  that  his  mind  should  not  contract  some  habits  of  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  time ;  most  salutary  for  the  future 
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disposal  of  his  life,  and  for  regulating  the  correspondence  between 
his  thoughts  and  his  years.’ 

.  *  each  succeeding  year,  hy  causing  the  index  to  advance,  con¬ 
tinually  changes  the  relative  divisions  of  the  scale,  that  is  to  say,  the 
measures  of  time  past  and  time  to  comp,  an  intimacy  contracted  with 
the  instrument  will  render  us  habitually  mindful,  that  a  year  is  actually 
passing  over  us  which  we  must  soon  mark;  and,  from  observing  the 
lattei  division  of  the  dial  to  be  constantly  and  gradually  decrea  in g,  it 
will  be  impossible  that  a  temper  of  caution  and  circumspection  should 
not  by  degrees  be  formed,  and  at  length  finally  established,  in  us. 

.hat  sensible  demonstration  of  the  continual  decrease  of  the  forward 
division  of  the  dial,  must  of  itself  impress  us  with  a  perfect  convic¬ 
tion,  that  our  personal  interest  in  the  range  of  life  decrease  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion  And  whoever  has  once  received  in  his  mind 
the  impression  of  that  great  truth,  will  regulate  by  it  the  ardour  of 
his  affections  ard  the  sallies  of  his  imagination,  with  respect  to  all 
objects  whose  importance  is  wholly  confined  within  the  limits  of  this 
temporal  life.  For  who,  that  has  once  felt  the  full  force  of  that 
ocular  demonstration ,  will  suffer  himself  to  cherish  disproportioned 
affections  for  the  objects  of  this  failing  life,  when  he  sees,  that  the 
index  of  bis  years  has  told  out  the  greater  number;  and  that  it  is 
now  drawing  his  attention  toward  that  terminating  point,  where  it 
must  necessarily  close  its  functions.’  p.  43. 


Here  we  may  remark,  what  has  occurred  to  us  in  looking* 
at  the  dial,  that  its  adaptation  to  excite  serious  reflection  and 
anticipation  will  probably  be  but  little  felt  by  persons  in  the 
eai lier  stages  of  life.  So  long  as  a  person  is  on  the  juvenile  side 
of  the  middle  point  of  the  scale,  at  least,  if  considerably  on  that 
side,  thei e  will  be  a  strange  aptitude  to  magnify,  even  in  despite 
of  the  respective  proportions  placed  palpably  under  the  eye, 
the  measure  ol  the  probable  future  (probable,  as  it  will  he  assumed 
to  be,  notwithstanding  its  uncertainty)  against  that  of  the  past. 
And  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  twenty,  or  even  twenty- five,  with 
high  health  and  gay  spirits,  the  index  set  against  that  point  of 
the  dial,  might,  we  can  conceive  it  possible,  be  made  even  to 
aid  rather  than  repress  the  triumphs  of  a  vain  confidence  over 
all  the  solemn  monitions  oi  the  rapid  shortening  of  his  life. 
When  it  is  thus  verified  to  his  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  mathematical 
form,  (a  form  which,  he  will  he  sure  to  recollect,  is  the  best 
security  against  the  delusions  of  imagination,)  that  he  has 
actually  expended  not  a  third  part,  or  scarcely  more  than  a 
third  part,  of  the  probable  length  of  his  life,  and  when  he  re¬ 
flects  how  long  that  first  portion  appears  to  have  been,  he  will 
be  very  likely  to  indulge  the  most  complacent  self-flattery,  that 
he  has  an  immensity  of  time  before  him. 


Several  expedients,  and  particularities  of  attention,  are  re¬ 
commended,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  distinct  idea 
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of  the  brevity  and  transientness  of  life  ;  one  of  which  is  the 
following* : 

‘  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  also  to  remark,  ncc  many  lives 
of  men  we  unconcernedly  turn  over,  in  a  very  few  pages  in  many 
parts  of  history;  lives  which,  in  their  time,  we  e  as  much  animated 
with  interest,  crowded  with  incident,  and  tardy  in  their  progress,  as 
ours  may  now  seem  to  be  ; — to  make  ourselves  dwell  upon  some  one 
life ,  of  which  a  connected  record  subsists,  and  on  the  particulars  of 
which  we  may  be  disposed  to  enter  with  minute  concern  ;  to  identify 
ourselves  with  the  individual;  to  live  his  life  over  again  with  him,  to 
follow  him,  step  by  step,  through  all  his  passages  and  vicissitudes, 
to  the  closing  scene  of  death  ;  and  then,  to  contemplace  him  in  his 
state  of  separation  from  life.  Perhaps  few  such  opportunities  for  this 
latter  practice  are  afforded,  as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  long 
epistolary  life  of  the  much  admired,  and  highly  estimable,  Madame 
de  Sevigne.*  p.  50. 

In  representing  the  folly  of  attaching  a  value  to  mere  length 
of  life,  independently  of  the  use  and  object  of  life,  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  express  a  deserved  censure  and  contempt  of 
the  entire  principle  and  object  of  a  recently  published  but 
not  widely  known  project,  under  the  title  of  “  the  Macrobiotic 
Art ,  or  the  Art  of  prolonging  Life ,”  pretending  to  be  a  me¬ 
thod  of  adding  ten,  or  twenty,  or  more  years  to  its  ordinary 
term.  Considering  the  poor  and  narrow  ends  held  out  in  this 
project,  he  justly  pronounces  it  to  be  4  the  most  melancholy  spe¬ 
culation  that  has  yet  shewn  itself  to  the  world.’  It  were  easy 
to  exemplify  the  humiliating  effect  on  all  the  principles  and 
schemes  of  action  of  this  passion  for  prolonged  living,  as  if  it 
were  a  good  absolutely.  But  we  confess  we  are  not  perfectly 
pleased  with  the  first  part  of  the  exemplification  given  by  our 
Author. 

“  What  should  we  think  of  a  youth ,  who  should,  in  the  smallest 
degree ,  care  to  govern  his  view  of  life  by  (that  which  is  the  avowed 
object  of  the  Macrobiotic  Art )  the  prospect  of  adding  “  ieny  twenty , 
or  even  thirty  years,  of  comfortable  existence  to  the  end  of  his  seven¬ 
tieth  year? '*  Let  such  a  one  not  court  a  dangerous  duty,  upon  the 
fields  or  waves  of  glory,  &c.’ 

It  would  answer  no  end  to  deny  that  there  might  be  a  war, 
and  that  there  may  have  been  wars,  substantially  clear,  on  one 
side,  of  course,  of  ambition,  pride,  and  revenge  ;  a  war  waged 
under  the  most  direct  compulsion  of  necessity  and  justice,  and 
no  further  than  that  compulsion  ;  a  war  for  the  defence  of  in¬ 
nocent  weakness^  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  plain  and  in¬ 
dispensable  rights,  for  the  prevention  of  a  gross  iniquity,  and 
for  nothing  more  than  these  objects,  conscientiously  and  mode¬ 
rately  defined.  Probably  a  war  which  existed  but  a  very  few 
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weeks  since,  will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers  as  an  instance.  But 
when  it  is  considered  how  very  r  mdy  (here  has  been,  or  how  very 
improbable  it  *s  there  will  be,  a  war  answering  in  even  a  moderate 
degree,  to  this  description, — how  vain  and  wicked  it  is  to  hazard 
life  in  any  war  that  does  not  answer  to  this  description,  how 
very  seldom  therefore  in  the  lapse  of  ages  there  can  be  any  such 
thing  as  4  fields  and  waves  of  glory,’ — and  at  the  same  time 
what  accursed  and  unlimited  mischief  has  been  done  by  the 
universal  practice  of  associating  ideas  of  4  glory’  with  feats 
of  valour,  regarded  abstractedly  from  the  motive  and  the 
cause considering  all  this,  we  think  we  can  never  be  wrong 
in  condemning,  emphatically,  a  loose,  unqualified  way  of  extol  ¬ 
ling  the  military  character  ;  nor  can  We  be  far  wrong  in  con¬ 
demning  the  ready  assumption,  in  the  case  before  us,  that 
the  daring  and  aspiring  4  youth’  here  meant  to  he  brought 
in  view  by  the  supposition  ol  an  opposite  character,  will 
he  solemnly  and  punctiliously  conscientious  in  first  examin¬ 
ing  the  justice  of  the  cause  that  calls  him  to  these  4  fields 
and  waves  of  glory.’  Alas!  the  probability  is  that  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  4  youth,’  who  is  to  feel  so  noble  a  scorn  of  the  grovelling 
projects  for  the  security  and  protraction  of  life,  is  enter: ng  on 
war  merely  as  a  professional  msiness,  which  he  is  to  ,  ros.  cute 
zealously  without  ever  giving  his  understanding  and  conscience 
the  trouble  of  one  serious  relleetion  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
its  enterprises,  his  duty  being  simply  to  execute  wh  t  lie  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  ;  and  our  Autnor’s  incautious  mode  ol  repeating  the 
common  and  pernicious  language  about  4  glory,'  will  certainly 
tend  to  confirm  his  thoughtless  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of 
such  a  plan  of  life. 

We  hardly  need  notice  that  our  Author’s  reprehension  of 
the  solicitude  for  long  life,  is  accompanied  by  an  inculcation  of 
the  importance  of  health,  lie  would  join  in  the  applause  of  De 
Witt,  who  is  described  as  4  careful  of  his  health,  and  ne<rlment 
of  his  life. 

He  exhibits  his  Dial  in  the  three  characters,  of  Monitor,  Re¬ 
membrancer,  and  Comforter  ;  and  proceeds  to  illustrate  the 
mode  and  benefit  of  its  application  in  these  characters  to  each  of 
the  successive  stages  of  life.  There  is  much  force  ami  beauty  in 
the  admonitions  addressed  to  the  young,  and  considerable  point 
and  dexterity  in  the  manner  of  making  the  Bioscope  warn  them 
against  the  presumption  that  they  shall  live  through  the  whole 
sequel  of  ye.  rs  lying  beyond  the  point  which  the  index  marks 
as  their  present  year.  We  transcribe  an  elegant  and  pleasing 
paragraph,  describing  with  some  truth,  but  we  fear  with  a 
Considerable  mixture  of  poetr;  ,  the  happy  combination  of  reli¬ 
gion  with  the  feelings  of  childhood. 

4  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  there  is  no  season  of  life  in  which 
he  bright  comforts  of  religion,  afforded  in  the  prospect  of  a  life  ii) 
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heaven,  are  so  sensibly  and  purely  felt,  as  in  that  of  a  guileless  and 
religious  childhood  That  this  should  be  so,  will  not  surprise  us  when 
we  reflect,  that  Christ  himself  has  pointed  out  that  age  is  the  best 
representation  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  i  hat  it  is  so  in  fact, 
all  those  can  testify,  whom  God  has  blessed  with  the  commerce  of 
young  minds,  grounded  in  religion,  and  practised  to  religious  obe¬ 
dience.  The  spring  of  youth  is  more  congenial  to  the  temperature 
of  celestial  joy,  than  either  the  summer,  the  autumn,  or  the  winter 
of  years  And,  if  a  relish  for  that  joy  be  imbibed  in  that  age,  it 
will  tincture,  with  the  lustre  and  serenity  of  spring,  all  the  succeed¬ 
ing  seasons  of  life.  A  chastened  exaltation  of  the  mind,  will  be  the 
natural  and  certain  consequence  of  such  a  temper  ;  than  which  no¬ 
thing  can  so  well  nt  us  for  duly  combining  our  services  to  God  and 
man,  while  we  remain  here,  under  our  discipline  of  trial.’ 

There  is  in  the  admonitory  reflections  on  each  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  periods  of  life  a  very  cogent  seriousness,  which  acquires  a 
still  more  impressive  solemnity  as  the  work  advances  towards  a 
view  of  its  concluding  stage.  There  are  some  pointed  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  reluctance  to  admit  the  application  of  the  epithet 
old  to  given  periods  of  life — for  instance  to  the  age  of  sixty — 
which  nature  has  most  clearly  brought  within  the  limits  subject 
to  that  denomination.  There  is  a  striking  reprehension  of  a 
delusion  which  we  will  quote  the  Author’s  own  words  to  expose. 

*  And  here  I  shall  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
common  or  more  delusive  error,  (and  which,  however  soothing  it 
may  be  to  the  imagination,  is  most  treacherous  to  the  reason,)  than 
that  of  looking  forward  to  old  age  as  a  station ,  in  which  we  are  to 
halt,  and  take  our  rest,  at  the  close  of  the  journey  of  life  For, 
first,  we  may  never  attain  old  age,  and  then,  how  mischievous  must 
be  the  illusion  of  living  always  with  a  view  to  a  period  at  which  we 
never  shall  arrive.  “  The  laws  of  probability  ”  said  Mr  Gibbon,  at 
the  age  of  hfty-two,  “  so  true  in  general,  so  fallacious  in  particular, 
still  abow  me  about  fifteen  years.  I  shall  soon  enter  the  period  which, 
as  the  most  agreeable  of  his  long  life,  was  selected  by  the  judgement 
and  experience  of  the  sage  Fontenelle.”  But  the  sage  Fontenelle 
said  so  upon  the  retrospect,  and  not  on  the  prospect.  Mr.  Gibbon 
died  within  five  years.  < 

‘  But,  suppose  that  we  shall  attain  to  old  age  ;  still,  we  shall  line! 
it  no  stationary  post,  or  place  of  halting.  To  look  to  old  age  as  a 
station ,  and  to  console  ourselves,  as  we  travel  on  in  life,  with  the 
prospec’  of  that  imaginary  station,  is  as  if  a  man  were  journeying 
from  Bath  to  London,  and  looked  forward  for  his  repose  between 
Kensington  and  Hyde-Park  Corner.  The  three  or  four  lastmiles 
of  that  journey,  will  well  answer  to  the  last  years  of  the  journey 
of  life.  The  traveller  will  certainly  only  look  for  his  repose  when 
he  shall  be  arrived  at  his  home  in  the  Capital ‘  And  so  in  the 
journey  of  life.  The  last  years  of  life  neither  promise,  nor  admini¬ 
ster,  any  period  of  retreat  m  themse  ves  ;  for  life  proceeds  as  fast, 
(nay,  sensibly  faster,)  in  old  age  as  in  any  other  part  of  its  course; 
it  can  then  only  be  in  the  near  prospect  o f  retreat,  not  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it.’ 
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Mr.  Gibbon  is  again  introduced,  with  some  very  serious 
comments  on  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  he  expressed  his  anti¬ 
cipations  oi  the  closing  period  of  life,  and  the  gloomy  thoughts 
which  he  sometimes  sent  forward  beyond  its  termination.  A 
forcible  contrast  is-  drawn  between  this  disconsolate  perverter  of 
the  public  mind,  and  Addison,  viewed  in  his  last  moments. 
It  was  proper  to  select  a  literary  person  for  the  bright  side  of 
the  contrast,  but  we  may  doubt  whether  Addison  was  exactly 
the  one  required,  and  may  feel  some  little  defect  of  sympathy 
with  the  very  animated  sentiments  with  which  our  Author  con¬ 
templates  the  character. 

With  the  most  cordial  and  respectful  admiration  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Sir  W.  Jones,  our  Author  censures  his  celebrated  Andro- 
meter ,  as  a  4  visionary  and  deceptions1  scheme  of  life 

Nearly  forty  pages  are  occupied  with  the  Epistle  of  Pau- 
linus,  bishop  of  Nola,  written  about  the  year  400,  to  Celantia, 
a  Roman  Christian  lady,  who  had  urged  him  to  draw  out  for 
her  a  brief  and  easily  applicable  rule  of  Christian  life.  Our 
Author  says  it  has  never  before  been  translated  into  English. 
It  certainly  was  worth  translating  ;  it  is  earnest,  simple,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  devout ;  but  not  in  tiie  least  distinguished  by  any 
thing  prominently  eloquent  or  powerfully  intellectual. 

I  lie  4  Elementary  View  of  General  Chronology,’  is  a  very 
useful  addition,  furnishing  much  information  in  a  brief  and 
perspicuous  form. 

Vv  e  dismiss  the  book  with  a  very  cordial  respect  for  the  Au¬ 
thor,  and  a  confidence  that  the  book  will  contribute  very  es¬ 
sentially  to  the  most  important  improvement  of  many  readers. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  practised,  a  very  amply  instructed,  and 
a  devout  thinker.  It  conveys  a  kind  of  admonition  empha¬ 
tically  necessary,  and  not  often  conveyed  so  well.  We  have 
seldom  seen  seriousness  so  graceful. 


Art.  V.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London , 
for  the  Year  1812.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Mathematical  Papers. 

jpAPERS  devoted  to  the  more  abstruse  sciences,  in  the  periodi¬ 
cal  volumes  ol  tiie  London  Royal  Society,  are  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  both  in  number  and  in  importance ;  but  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  I  ransactions  are  still  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  volumes  published  by  the  French  Institute,  and  even 
to  those  laid  before  the  world  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Petersburg!!.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  notice  an  obvious  im¬ 
provement ;  and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  ta-, 
lents  of  English  mathematicians  will  be  as  well  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  on  the  Continent,  through  the  medium  of  the  London 
Philosophical  Transactions,  as  they  were  previously  to  the  un- 
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haPPy  proceedings  in  the  Royal  Society  which  caused  the  se¬ 
cession  ot  so  many  valuable  members  in  the  year  1784. 

i  he  first  two  p  ipers  in  the  present  volume,  are  by  Mr.  James 
Ivory,  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 

I.  ‘  On  the  grounds  of  the  method  which  Laplace  has  given 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  Mecanique  Ce¬ 
leste,  for  computing  the  Attractions  of  Spheroids  of  every  de¬ 
scription.’ 

II.  ‘  On  the  Attraction  of  an  extensive  class  of  Spheroids.’ 

I  hese  papers  occupy  eighty  pages,  and  are  extremely  va¬ 
luable.  All  who  have  attended  to  the  theory  of  physical  astro- 
mony,  are  aware  both  of  the  importance  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  general  problem  relative  to  the  attractions  oi  spheroids,  when 
applied  to  the  figures  and  actions  of  the  planetary  bodies. 
aVl ucli  was  done  by  Maclaurin,  Euler,  Dalembert,  Lagrange, 
and  Legendre,  in  succession.  But  Laplace,  in  his  admirable 
disquisition  on  the  figure  of  the  planets,  has  been  regarded  as 
having  made  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  complete  solution  : 
his  investigations,  indeed,  having,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
been  acquiesced  in,  and  adopted,  by  all  his  contemporaries. 
Laplace,  in  Ins  inquiries,  did  not  seek  airectly  an  expression  of 
the  attractiv  force,  but  investigated  the  value  of  another  func¬ 
tion,  from  which  tiie  attractive  force  in  any  proposed  direction 
may  be  inferred  by  means  of  easy  algebraic  operations.  His 
method  is  extremely  ingenious  and  elegant ;  but  Mr.  Ivory  shows 
that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  because  it  comprises  an  inaccu¬ 
rate  theorem. 

/  I  cannot  grant  (says  he)  that  the  demonstration  which  he  has 
given  of  his  proposition  is  conclusive.  It  is  defective  and  erroneous, 
because  a  part  of  the  analytical  expression  is  omitted  without  exami¬ 
nation,  and  rejected  as  evanescent  in  all  cases  ;  whereas  it  is  so  only 
in  particular  spheroids,  and  not  in  any  case  on  account  of  any  thing 
which  the  author  proves.  Two  consequences  have  resulted  from  this 
error ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  method  for  the  attraction  of  sphe¬ 
roids,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  being  grounded  on 
the  theorem,  is  unsupported  by  any  demonstrative  proof;  and  se¬ 
condly,  that  method  is  represented  as  applicable  to  all  spheroids  dif¬ 
fering  but  little  from  spheres,  whereas  it  is  true  of  such  only  as  have 
their  radii  expressed  by  functions  of  a  particular  class.’ 

Mr.  Ivory  proceeds,  though  with  all  that  deference  which  is 
due  to  the  very  extraordinary  genius  and  acquirements  of  M. 
Laplace,  to  retrace  the  steps  of  his  investigation  ;  whence,  and 
by  occasionally  diverging  for  a  short  period  into  another  tract, 
he  renders  evident  both  the  error  of  the  profound  French  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  the  cause  of  it.  He  shews  fully,  that  Laplace’s 
theorem,  which,  in  the  law  of  attraction  which  obtains  in  nature, 
is  contained  in  Equation  (2)  No.  10,  Liv.  31',  Mecanique  Ce~ 
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lento,  is  exclusively  confined  to  that  class  of  spheroids  which* 
while  they  (tiller  little  from  spheres,  have,  moreover,  their 
radii  expressed  by  rational  and  integral  functions  of  a  point  in 
the  surface  ot  a  sphere.  Our  ingenious  examiner,  however, 
admits,  that  notwithstanding  the  delect  in  the  theorem,  4  the 
real  utility  and  value  of  Laplace’s  selection  ol  the  problem  of 
attractions  will  not  be  much  diminished  by  its  failing  in  that 
degree  of  generality  which  its  author  conceived  it  to  possess.’ 

An  Appendix  to  this  paper  contains  an  account  of  some  in¬ 
vestigations  ot  M.  Lagrange’s,  directed  to  the  same  object ;  and 
shows  tiiat  they  fully  confirm  the  reasonings  and  observations 
of  Mr  Ivory. 

In  the  second  ot  these  papers,  Mr.  Ivory  proceeds  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  attractions  ol  a  very  extensive  class  of  spheroids,  of 
which  the  general  description  is,  that  they  have  their  radii  ex¬ 
pressed  by  rational  and  integral  functions  of  three  regular  co¬ 
ordinates  ol  a  point  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  This  class 
comprehends  the  sphere,  the  ellipsoid,  both  sorts  of  elliptical 
spheroids  ol  revolution,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
figures,  as  well  such  as  can  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
curves  about  then  axes,  as  others  which  cannot  be  so  described. 
I  he  problem  ot  attractions  is  well  known  to  contain  two  cases. 
1  \Y  hen  the  density  ot  the  attracting -body  is  uniform  through¬ 
out.  II.  When  it  varies  according  to  any  given  law. 
1  lie  first  ol  these  is  that  in  which  the  difficulties  occur, 
and  is  that  to  which  Mr.  Ivory  has  directed  his  attention.  His 
mode  oi  procedure  is  exceedingly  elegant  and  ingenious ;  and 
in  the  course  ot  it,  he  has  struck  out  a  real  and  important  dis¬ 
covery  ;  for  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  attraction  of  a 
homogeneous  ellipsoid  upon  any  external  point,  whatever, 
may  be  reduced  by  an  ingenious  and  simple  transformation 
to  that  of  a  second  ellipsoid,  upon  a  point  within  it.  it  is 
not  a  little  curious  to  remark  that,  while  this  discovery  seems 
comparatively  to  have  been  little  regarded  among  English  ma¬ 
thematicians,  it  has  been  highly  extolled  by  our  Continental 
neighbours,  one  ot  whom,  M.  Legendre,  when  speaking  of  it, 
says,  4  I  bus  the  difficulties  of  analysis  which  the  problem  ex¬ 
hibited  disappear  at  once;  and  a  theory  which  belonged  to  the 
most  abstruse  parts  ol  mathematics,  may  now  be  explained  in 
ail  its  generality  in  a  manner  almost  entirely  elementary.’ 

Mr.  Ivory’s  method  consists  in  causing  the  surface  of  a  se¬ 
cond  ellipsoid  to  pass  through  the  external  point.  The  principal 
sections  ol  this  second  ellipsoid,  are  situated  in  the  same  planes, 
and  re  lei  red  to  the  same  loci,  as  the  corresponding  sections  ot 
tne  given  solid.  I  hen  upon  the  surlace  ol  the  first  ellipsoid  a 
point  is  taken,  such  that  each  ol  its  co-ordinates  is  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  ordinate  ol  the  exterior  point,  in  the  same  ratio  as 
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the  analogous  semi-axes  of  the  two  ellipsoids  :  the  point  thus 
assumed  will  be  within  the  second  ellipsoid,  and  its  attraction 
may  be  calculated  parallel  to  each  of  the  three  axes  of  that 
ellipsoid.  In  order  to  deduce  the  three  attractions  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  point  to  the  first  ellipsoid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mul¬ 
tiply  those  of  the  second  by  the  ratios  between  the  products  of 
the  other  two  axes  in  the  respective  ellipsoids.  If  the  proposed 
spheroid  differ  little  from  a  sphere,  the  series  which  express 
the  attractions  become  very  convergent.  In  all  cases  the  inves¬ 
tigation  is  extremely  elegant;  and  though  in  some  particulars  it 
is  susceptible  of  improvement,  it  proves  that  Mr.  Ivory  is  pro¬ 
foundly  acquainted  with  the  sublimer  departments  of  analysis, 
and  it  w  ill  obtain  for  him  an  honourable  rank  among  mathematical 
philosophers. 

Two  of  the  papers  in  the  present  volume,  viz.  the  5th  and 
the  12th,  contain  Dr.  Herschel’s  observations  upon  two  co¬ 
mets  which  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1  SI  L — 181*2,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  their  probable  construction.  We  are  not  converts  to 
Dr.  Herschers  theory  respecting  these  singular  bodies  ;  though 
it  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  the  celebrated  Laplace  has  adopted 
it,  as  appears  from  a  dissertation  he  has  published  in  the  Con- 
naissance  des  Terns ,  pour  Van  1816.  Herschel’s  hypothesis 
is,  in  brief,  this : — he  regards  comets  as  small  nebuhe  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  nebulous  matter  which  is  spread 
with  so  much  profusion  throughout  the  universe.  Comets  be¬ 
come  thus,  with  regard  .to  the  solar  system,  what  aeroliths  are, 
probably,  relatively  to  the  earth.  When  these  stars  first  become 
visible  to  us,  they  present  a  resemblance  to  nebulas  so  perlect, 
that  they  are  frequently  confounded  with  them ;  so  that,  it  is 
only  by  their  motion,  or  by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  nebulae: 
comprised  in  the  part  of  the  sky  where  they  appear,  that  we  are 
able  to  distinguish  them.  For  the  full  detail  of  this  hypothesis, 
and  some  ingenious  applications  of  it,  to  the  two  comets  here 
observed  and  described,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Herschel’s  papers. 

The  16th  paper  in  the  volume,  is  i  On  the  attraction  of  such 
solids  as  are  terminated  by  Planes,  and  on  Solids  ot  greatest  at¬ 
traction.  ’  By  Thomas  Knight,  Esq.  The  general  problem 
here  solved  is  thus  enunciated  : — c  Any  solid,  regular  or  irre¬ 
gular,  terminated  by  plane  surfaces,  being  given,  to  find,  both 
in  quantity  and  direction,  its  action  on  a  point  given  in  position, 
either  within  it  or  without  it.’  This  general  problem  is  consi¬ 
dered  under  forty  subordinate  ones  ;  and  the  discussion  is  tin  own 
into  five  sections.  1.  c  Of  the  attraction  ot  planes  bounded  by 
right  lines.  2.  ‘  Of  the  attraction  of  pyramids,  and  gene¬ 
rally  oi  au>  solids  whatever  that  are  bounded  by  planes.’  3. 
‘  Of  the  attraction  of  prisms.’  4.  ‘  Oi  the  attraction  oi  cer- 
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tain  solids  not  terminated  by  planes.’  5.  4  Of  solids  of  greatest 
attraction.’ 

Tlie  investigation  is  conducted  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
though  not,  we  think,  with  much  elegance,  the  whole  being  too 
much  wire  drawn.  We  have  not  in  the  perusal  been  struck  with 
many  novel  or  important  results  !  but  we  confess  we  were  rather 
surprised  at  Mr.  Knight’s  observation,  that  the  only  person  who 
had  preceded  him  extensively  in  this  line  of  inquiry,  was  Mr. 
Playfair.  There  is  a  strange  propensity  in  the  minds  of  some 
men  to  forget  the  obligations  under  which  this  class  of  inves¬ 
tigations  lies  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hutton  in  relation  to  Mount 


Schichallin,  and  the  determination  of  the  point  of  greatest  at-^ 
raction  in  a  hill.  The  Philosophical  Transactions,  however,  do 
not  furnish  the  best  place  in  which  to  manifest  such  negligence 
and  forgetfulness,  because  it  was  in  the  early  volumes  of  these 
Transactions  that  Dr.  Hutton’s  inquiries  as  to  this  very  point 
were  first  given  to  the  world. 

The  15th  paper  in  the  present  volume  is  also  by  Mr.  Knight, 
and  relates  to  4  the  penetration  of  a  hemisphere  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  equal  and  similar  cylinders.’  Viviana  and  Bossut , 
a,s  is  well  known  to  mathematicians,  long  ago  developed 
some  curious  propositions  in  reference  to  the  piercing  ot  hemi¬ 
spheres  by  cylinders  They  constitute  individual  cases  of  Mr. 
Knight’s  problem  which  is  general  :  viz.  4  To  pierce  a  hemi¬ 
sphere,  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  its  base,  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  and  similar  cylinders  ;  of  such  a  kind,  that,  if  we 
take  away  from  the  hemisphere  ttiose  portions  of  the  cylinders 
that  are  within  it,  the  remaining  part  shall  admit  of  an  exact 
cubature  :  and  if  we  take  away,  from  the  surface  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  those  portions  cut  out  by  the  cylinders,  the  remaining 
surface  shall  admit  of  an  exact  quadrature.’  Mr.  Knight  here 
employs  the  word  cylinder  to  denote  any  right  prism  with  a 
symmetrical  curvilinear  base  :  and  he  exhibits  a  simple  solution 
to  the  problem,  by  means  of  an  elegant  construction,  which, 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  render  intelligible  independent  of  a 
diagram. 


No  17  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  one  which  we  are  asto¬ 
nished  to  see  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  It  is 
entitled,  4  Observations  on  the  Measurement  of  three  Degrees 
of  the  Meridian,  conducted  in  England  by  Lieut.  Col.  William 
Mudge.  By  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez.’  It  is  written  appa¬ 
rently  for  the  unworthy  object  of  casting  discredit  upon  a  great 
and  important  national  work;  though,  happily,  the  attack  being 
made  on  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  being  moreover  conduct¬ 
ed  very  unskilfully,  has  failed  altogether.  Don  Rodriguez, 
however,  a  foreigner,  and  one  who  had  been  united  with  some 
of  the  French  mathematicians  in  measuring  a  degree  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  is  permitted,  during  a  war  between 
the  two  nations,  to  occupy,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  thirty  pages,  in  drawing  an  unfair  comparison  between 
the  talents  and  skill  of  the  French  and  those  of  the  English  ob- 
seivers  ;  in  pretending  to  detect  an  error  o [  four  and  a  half 
seconds  in  a  series  of  'zenith  distances,  where  no  such  error 
was  to  be  found  ;  and  in  attempting  to  make  it  appear  that  hq~ 
ihiny  as  to  this  important  and  interesting  class  of  investi°*a- 
tions,  was  effected  previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  nor 
after  it,  except  by  the  French  themselves  !  We  have  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  assume  a  harsh  tone  even  on  such  an  occasion  :  yet 
we  must  say,  that  nothing  but  great  weakness  of  judgement 
or  great  unworthiness  of  motive,  in  those  who,  in  1812,  had  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Society  publications,  could  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  insertion  of  so  despicable  a  dissertation  as  this.  Nor 
do  we  wish  to  dwell  upon  so  ungracious  a  topic  ;  especially,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  few  members  of  4  the  coun¬ 
cil,’  who  thus  committed  themselves,  have  long  ago  been 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and,  because  the  public  decision  has 
been  some  time  formed  upon  this  question.  Dr.  Gregory’s  ani¬ 
madversions  upon  Don  Rodriguez,  in  No.  159  of  Nicholson’s 
Philosophical  Journal,  and  No.  179  of  Tilloclds  Philosophical 
Magazine,  have  exposed  the  general  fallacy  of  that  writer’s 
reasonings,  and  proved  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  there  can  be  an  error  of  the  magnitude  the 
Don  pretends,  or  indeed  any  appreciable  error.  The  Chevalier 
Delambre  also,  who  has  entered  very  candidly  into  this  ques¬ 
tion,  in  the  Connaissance  des  Terns ,  pour  fan  1816,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  such  an  error  in  the  observations,  is  highly 
improbable ;  and  complains  that  Don  Rodriguez’s  examina¬ 
tion  is  partial,  and  not  sufficiently  far  extended".  Indeed,  the 
only  person,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  ventured  to  state  in 
public  his  approbation  of  Don  Rodriguez’s  attempt,  and  his 
belief  in  the  accuracy  of  his  charges,  is  Dr  Thomas  Thomson. 
But  what  pretensions  Dr.  Thomson  has  to  intermeddle  in  a 
question  of  astronomy,  or  what  satisfaction  he  can  derive  from 
permitting  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  others  in  such  a 
question,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Some  years  ago  he 
published  a  book  on  chemistry,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  recol¬ 
lection,  was  neither  much  admired,  nor  much  censured :  last 
winter  he  delivered  some  prosing,  somnific  lectures  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Surrey  Institution  :  he  is  also  the  Editor 
oi  a  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  he  has  already 
attained  some  celebrity  for  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
word  genie ,  and  for  the  acrimony  with  which  he  animadverts 
on  those  ol  his  chemical  correspondents  who  do  not  agree  with 
him  ;  and  he  has  produced  a  crude  book  of  Travels  into  Sweden, 
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and  a  cruder  History  of  the  Itoyal  Society**  But  all  this,  makes 
him  neither  an  astronomer,  nor  a  judge  of  astronomical  mat¬ 
ters  :  md  we  really  regret  for  his  own  sake  that  any  conside¬ 
rations  (we  have  no  desire  to  unravel  them)  should  have  tempt¬ 
ed  him  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  to  which  he  is  so  obviously 
incompetent. 

The  last  paper  we  have  now  to  notice,  is  No.  10,  £  On  a  pe- 
riscopic  Camera  Obscura  and  Microscope.  By  William  Hyde 
Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.’  This  gentleman,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  drew  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  what  he  regarded 
as  a  new  construction  of  spectacles,  under  the  denomination  of 
periscopic ,  but  what  is,  in  fact,  only  a  revival  of  the  meniscus 
glass,  which  had  been  employed  seventy  years  ago  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Doctor’s  object  was  to  increase  the  field  of 
distinct  vision  ;  an  object  which  was  in  some  measure  obtained, 
though  the  construction  necessarily  produces  some  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  benefits,  however,  resulting  from  his  contrivance, 
became  augmented  when  applied  to  the  Camera  Obscura.  He 
makes  the  lens  a  meniscus,  with  the  curvatures  of  its  two  sur¬ 
faces  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  ;  and  this  meniscus  is 
so  placed,  that  its  concavity  is  presented  to  the  objects,  and  its 
convexity  towards  the  plane  on  which  the  images  are  formed. 
The  aperture  of  the  lens  he  makes  four  inches,  its  focus  at  about 
twenty-two  He  places  also  a  circular  opening,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
from  its  concave  side,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  both  the 
quantity  and  the  direction  of  the  rays  that  are  to  be  transmitted. 
This  construction  is  throughout  ingenious,  and  will  doubtless 
be  found  preferable  to  the  common  Camera  Obscura. 

Dr.  Wollaston  then  proceeds  to  adopt  the  c  periscopic  prin¬ 
ciple’  to  the  improvement  of  the  microscope  and  the  Camera 
lucida  :  but  we  have  not  room  to  detail  the  peculiarities  of  their 
respective  constructions.  Indeed,  we  think  the  whole  paper, 
though  by  no  means  void  of  ingenuity,  is  rather  fitter  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  a  monthly  philosophical  journal,  than  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions. 


*  See  Eclcc.  Rev.  vol.viii.  p.  1000. 
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Art.  VI.  Sermons ,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Villages  and  Fami¬ 
lies.  By  Thornhill  Kidd.  8vo.  pp.  442.  price  8s.  12mo.  price  5s. 
Pontefract  printed.  Gale,  Curtis,  and  Co.  London.  1814. 

F  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  remark  the  very  small 
proportion  of  works,  bearing  the  indefinite  title  of  Sermons, 
which  are  adapted  to  domestic  or  social  reading.  It  is  far  from 
improbable,  indeed,  that  many  an  excellent  volume  of  the  kind 
desired,  may,  trom  the  want  ot  the  attraction  of  a  name,  or  from 
some  circumstance  of  arbitrary  recommendation,  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Even  when  possessed  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit,  Sermons  are  not  likely  to  obtain  that  lasting  atten¬ 
tion,  which  might  preserve  them  beyond  the  period  of  ephemeral 
-existence.  There  exists  a  prejudice  which  leads  us  to  hold  in¬ 
discriminately  in  light  estimation  compositions  of  which  there  is 
so  immense  a  quantity  constantly  produced  ;  and  Dissenters  may, 
perhaps,  be  suspected  to  extend  to  written  Sermons,  the  impa¬ 
tient  dislike  with  which  they  endure  the  repetition  of  discourses 
delivered  by  the  preacher.  Yet  it  might  be  sufficient  to  rescue 
this  class  of  compositions  from  this  disadvantage,  that  there  are 
so  few  who  have  excelled,  while  so  many  have  easily  attained 
mediocrity,  if  it  were  not  that  the  title  of  4  Sermons’  has  become 
too  generally  a  sign  of  ephemeral  or  uninteresting  productions, 
to  awaken  attention,  and  that  where  the  title  of  a  work  affords 
no  clue  to  the  judgement,  few  readers  are  competent  to  select 
for  themselves,  or  to  appreciate  those  of  distinguished  excel¬ 
lence. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  allowed  that  we  have  but  few 
collections  of  Sermons,  adapted  to  families  and  to  village  reading. 
They  require  in  the  author  a  peculiar  talent ;  or,  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  give  in  one  word  the  leading  and  almost  sufficient 
qualification  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  instruction,  we  should 
rather  say,  provided  there  be  a  moderate  degree  of  real  talent, 
simplicity  of  mind.  By  this,  we  mean  a  rarer  attribute  than 
genius  ; — a  simplicity,  which,  averse  to  exaggerate  the  truth, 
or  any  part  of  the  truth,  in  order  to  render  it  impressive,  re¬ 
fuses,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abate  or  qualify  the  truth  in  any  of  its 
properties,  to  render  it  more  palatable,  but  preserves  a  direct¬ 
ness  of  aim,  and  trusts  for  success  to  the  authority  which  en¬ 
forces  the  message  : — a  simplicity  which  will  not  permit  the 
mind  to  content  itself  with  the  mechanical  discharge  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  functions,  how  successful  soever,  or  with  the  achievement 
of  mere  correctness  of  method  or  of  system,  hut  which  is  ever 
prompting  the  energies  of  feeling  to  secure,  with  the  assent  of 
the  understanding,  the  effectual  sympathy  of  the  hearers,  in 
relation  to  subjects  of  common  and  of  infinite  interest.  What¬ 
ever  admiration  may  be  excited  by  the  powers  of  oratory,  the 
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heart  never  yields  but  from  sympathy*  and  its  sympathy  is  never 
awakened,  till,  by  that  undescribable  animation  which  the  ge¬ 
nuine  earnestness  of  sincerity  imparts  to  the  tone  and  the  gesture 
of  the  rudest  orator,  to  the  unfinished  period  of  the  simplest 
composition,  it  is  convinced  that  what  is  asserted  to  be  true,  is, 
by  the  speaker  himself,  believed  to  be  real,  and  felt  to  be  impor¬ 
tant. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  passing  the  encomium  of  simplicity 
thus  defined,  of  animated  piety,  of  correctness  both  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  of  expression ,  on  these  Discourses  by  Mr.  Kidd.  They 
convey  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  Author,  as  a  faithful  and  af¬ 
fectionate  pastor ;  and  are  well  calculated  to  protract  to  a  late 
day  the  period  of  his  usefulness.  It  w  ill  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  particularly  for  the  object  for  which  they  are  designed,  that  we 
speak  of  them  ;  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  recommend  them  as 
some  of  the  best  Sermons  wre  have  seen,  in  respect  to  the  choice 
of  subjects,  to  length,  and  to  practical  character.  As  to  doc¬ 
trinal  sentiments,  they  are  moderate  and  explicit;  maintaining  at 
once  the  dictates  and  the  tone  of  Scripture  :  and  w  hat  will  per¬ 
haps  best  convey  an  idea  of  their  peculiar  merit,  they  are  such 
*4S  w  ill  be  fpund  interesting  as  well  as  intelligible,  in  audiences  of 
the  description  for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  they  are  the 
more  valuable  as  being  faithfully  illustrative  of  the  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  are  selected  for  the  subjects. 

The  following  extract  from  the  first  Sermon,  ‘  The  Way  to 
Life,’  from  Isaiah  liii.  3.  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  general 
style  in  which  they  are  written. 

‘  3.  The  advantage  promised  in  the  text  is  a  great  advantage. 
“  Your  soul  shall  live We  all  have  some  idea  what  life  is,  and  we 
know  how  highly  it  is  valued.  What  will  not  a  man  do,  or  even  en¬ 
dure,  for  the  sake  of  natural  life  ?  But  here  is  the  life  of  the  soul : 
(i  Hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live!”  This  advantage  must  be  of  pe¬ 
culiar  magnitude,  as  the  soul  is  unspeakably  more  excellent  than  the 
body  ;  and  as  eternity  is  of  infinitely  higher  moment,  than  the  fleet¬ 
ing  shadow  of  time.  The  life  of  the  soul !  What  does  it  denote  ? 
What  does  it  include  ?  Doubtless  its  pardon  and  acceptance  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  its  union  with  Christ  by  a  new  and  living  faith  ;  and  es¬ 
pecially,  its  acquaintance  experimentally  with  the  regenerating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  man  whose  soul  lives  is  “  a  new  creature 
be  is  “  born  again  from  above  he  is  “  begotten  again  with  the  word 
of  truth,  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead  ”  Once  he  was  blind,  now  he  sees;  once  he  was  lost,  now 
he  is  found  ;  once  he  was  dead  in  sins,  now  he  is  alive,  and  lives  to 
God,  and  this  life  is  evidenced,  and  ought  to  be  much  more  so,  by 
walking  “  in  newness  of  life  by  maintaining  holiness  “  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  conversation.” 

‘  The  commencement  of  the  life  of  the  soul  is  in  regeneration,  in 
its  first  conversion  to  God  \  and  its  progress,  is  in  its  spiritual  im- 
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pi'ovement ;  its  growth  in  grace ;  the  increasing  strength  and  vigour 
of  its  faith,  hope,  and  love;  its  more  settled  peace,  and  abounding 
consolation  44  Blessed  are  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound  ; 
they  shall  walk,  O  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  In  thy 
name  shall  they  rejoice  all  the  day  ;  and  in  thy  righteousness  shall  they 
be  exalted.’*  And  the  completion  of  this  life  is  in  Heaven  :  44  Hear, 
and  your  souls  shall  live”  after  this  frail  body  is  dead  and  mouldered 
in  the  dust;  after  this  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  are  burnt  up. — 
44  Your  soul  shall  live,"  when  death  itself  is  dead  :  in  that  blessed 
state  where  4  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  is  there 
any  more  pain  ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.’  f — 4  Your 
soul  shall  live,”  among  the  Spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect;  in  the! 
society  of  holy  angels:  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  himself— 
44  shall  live,"  in  a  state  of  perpetual  nearness  to  the  Fountain  of  Life 
and  Happiness ;  in  a  state  of  intimate  communion  with  him,  of  en¬ 
tire  conformity  to  him,  of  the  full  and  eternal  enjoyment  of  him ! 
But  finally,  ; 

4  4.  It  is  a  sure  advantage.  This  deserves  to  be  distinctly  noticed.' 
Here  is  no  peradventure  in  the  case;  no  perhaps  it  may  be  so.  The 
fact  is  clear  and  certain  as  the  truth  of  God  can  make  it.  44  Hear, 
and  your  soul  shall  live  ! ”  Who  is  he  that  hath  made  this  d  claration; 
that  hath  44  given  to  us  this  exceeding  great  and  precious  promise  ?” 
It  is  4t  God  that  cannot  lie  ”  It  is  “  Jehovah  that  changeth  not.'’ 
To  change,  or  to  deceive,  is  as  impossible  as  that  he  should  cease 
to  exist  He  44  cartnot  deny  himself!”  Rest  assured,  therefore,  that 
what  he  hath  spoken  he  will  accomplish  ;  what  he  hath  promised,  he 
will  bring  to  pass  ?  The  Saints  have  enemies,  who  oppose  their  hap¬ 
piness,  who  would  gladly  destroy  their  peace,  and  even  extinguish 
their  better  life  ;  all  their  efforts,  however,  are  fruitless,  and  their 
dark  designs  shall  prove  abortive  !  44  Because  I  live  says  the  Sa¬ 

viour  to  his  disciples,  44  Ye  shall  live  also.’  J  pp.  11 — 14. 

The  reflections  in  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Sermon,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Excommunicated  Man,  mentioned  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  John,  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  usually  styled 
the  application,  of  these  Discourses. 

*  1.  Men  may  siiffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

*  2.  They  who  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  shall  lose  nothing  by  it. 

4  3.  To  act  hone  tly,  according  to  the  light  we  have,  is  the  way  to 

be  favoured  with  greater  illumination. 

4  4.  The  radical  importance  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  here  taught 
in  the  question,  44  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?” 

4  5.  When  we  are  most  in  earnest  in  our  enquiries  after  Christ,  then 
he  is  neare  t  to  us. — 44  Who  is  he,  Lord  ?” 

4  6.  The  more  we  know  of  Christ,  the  greater  honour  we  shall 
render  to  him.  Yes,  we  shall  exclaim,  with  this  man,  44  Lord  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  fall  down  and  44  worship  him.”  Brethren,  give  him 
the  homage  of  your  hearts,  the  glory  which  is  due  unto  his  Name  1 


*  Ps.  lxxxix.  15,  16.  f  Rev.  xxi.  4.  t  John  xiv.  19.-. 
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Is  it  not  enjoined,  44  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as 
they  honour  the  Father  ?”  j-  Honour  the  Son;  therefore,  as  a  Sa¬ 
viour,  by  submitting  to  be  saved  by  him.  Honour  him  as  a  teacher, 
by  sitting  at  his  feet,  and  learning  his  words.  Honour  him  as  a  So¬ 
vereign,  by  yielding  subjection  to  his  government,  and  willing  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  laws.  The  better  you  know  him,  the  more  scriptural 
and  steady  will  be  your  faith  ;  the  more  easy  and  pleasant  your  prac¬ 
tical  compliance  with  his  will.  Honour  him,  not  only  by  acts  of 
worship  ;  but  by  proving  yourselves  decidedly  his  disciples ;  by  fol¬ 
lowing  him  fully  and  by  serving  him  faithfully ;  remembering  this  word 
which  he  hath  said — “  Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servant  be ; 
if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour.’^  p.  33 — 34. 

The  fourth  Sermon  is  a  very  ingenious  and  interesting  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Daniel  of  the  three  He¬ 
brew  youths  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  for  refusing 
to  bow  down  to  the  golden  image.  We  shall  give,  as  our  last 
specimen,  the  fourth  particular,  in  which  the  Author  remarks 
the  4  Steady  Resolution,’  wrhich  in  combination  with  the  4  Dig*- 
nified  Composure,’  4  Decided  Piety,’  and  4  Believing  Confi¬ 
dence,’  those  noble  confessors  exhibited  in  that  fierj  trial. 

4  4.  Steady  Resolution ,  at  all  events  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
Mark  what  they  say,  “  But  if  not/’  though  it  should  not  please  the 
Almighty  to  interpose  by  miracle  for  our  deliverance ;  though  he 
should  suffer  us  to  fall  into  thy  hand,  and  to  fall  by  it — 44  be  it  known 
unto  thee  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.”  Here  we  seethe  strength  of 
religious  principle,  and  how  powerfully  it  operated  !  These  three 
young  men  are  called  44  children  ||  were  they  not  rather  champions ? 
They  rank  high  among  the  worthies  of  the  kingdom  of  God ! 

4  A  variety  of  considerations  might  have  shaken  their  constancy, 
and  led  them  to  a  compliance.  They  might  have  reasoned  thus — 
4  We  are  not  required  to  abjure  our  God,  or  expressly  to  declare  our 
approbation  of  an  idol,  but  only  to  bow  down  before  it ;  and  can  we 
not  do  this  with  a  secret  reserve  of  mind  ?  We  are  not  called  to  a 
constant  course  of  idolatry,  but  only  to  one  single  act;  it  can  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  danger  is  over.'  They  might  have  pleaded— 
4  We  are  strangers  and  captives  here,  not  at  our  own  disposal ;  is  not 
the  man  who  requires  this  act  answerable  for  its  guilt  \  Besides,  is  he 
not  our  benefactor  \  Do  we  not  lie  under  many  obligations  to  him 
They  might  have  thought — 4  Did  not  most  of  our  countrymen  prac¬ 
tise  idolatry  ;  not  once  only,  but  frequently,  and  with  far  less  temp¬ 
tation  than  we  have  ;  why  should  we  be  more  scrupulous  than  they  V 
And  might  they  not  have  thought— 4  By  this  easy  compliance,  we 
shall  secure  our  future  usefulness ;  our  lives  will  be  spared,  our  places 
will  be  kept,  our  credit  at  court  preserved,  and  thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  much  good  to  the  church  for  many  years  to  come  \  You  see 
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much  might  have  been  said  on  the  side  of  yielding ;  but  all  was 
lenced  by  a  simple  regard  to  the  revealed  will’  of  God.— “  Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  to  any  images,  nor  serve  them.”*  Indeed  when  we 
consider  the  situation  of  these  persons  ;  how  they  were  circumstanced; 
without  any  to  countenance  or  encourage  them  ;  the  whole  Empire 
against  them,  and  the  fiery  furnace  before  them  ;  we  shall  allow,  as 
one  observes,  “  that  this  instance  of  heroic  constancy  in  a  good 
cause,  was  scarcely  ever  equalled,  and  was  never  exceeded  by  any 
mere  man,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.” 

Let  me  advert  here  to  the  disposition  of  many  professors  of 
religion,  in  the  present  day.  Could  not  you  have  got  over  this 
difficulty  without  hazarding  your  life  ?  Would  you  not  have  tem¬ 
porized  a  little  ?  Would  you  not  have  yielded ,  and  then,  by 
some  expedient,  have  settled  matters  with  your  conscience  ?  Yes, 
some  of  you  have  settled  much  more  difficult  points.  You  have  com* 
plied,  with  the  world  on  very  slight  temptation.  You  have  run  into 
sin  without  the  least  excuse,  except  the  vile  propensity  of  a  deprayed 
heart.  Am  I  not  speaking  the  truth  ? — And  have  not  you,  in  all 
this,  contrived  to  preserve  a  kind  of  rest  >  Have  not  you  found  a 
variety  of  opiates,  which  for  a  season,  have  kept  all  quiet  within  ? 
You  have  whispered  to  yourself,  “  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk 
in  the  imagination  of  my  heart.”f  Let  sin  be  viewed  in  its  own  de¬ 
formity  ;  let  the  heart  be  known  in  its  real  deceitfulness ;  and  we  shall 
all  discover  the  abundant  cause  we  have  for  humiliation  and  shame. 
Thank  God,,  there  is  grace  sufficient  for  the  most  guilty  ;  there  is  a 
remedy  provided  suited  to  the  deepest  disease  of  the  soul ;  there  is 
a  glorious  deliverer  whose  ability  to  save  is  more  than  equal  to  our  - 
largest  wants/  pp.  96—98. 

These  Discourses  are  twenty-six  in  number  :  many  of  them 
are  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  ; 
and  the  selection  has  evidently  been  made  with  a  view  to  an  in¬ 
teresting  variety. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  just  received  the  intimation,  that 
Mr.  Kidd  has  a  second  volume  of  Discourses  in  the  press.  We 
hope  that  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  London  press,  as  the 
external  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  is  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  aid  in  promoting  its  circulation. 
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have,  in  the  first  of  these  poems,  a  sequel  to  “  The 
Corsair.”  Whether  Lord  Byron  thought  that  the  narra¬ 
tive  demanded  a  sequel,  or  that  the  character,  a  favourite 
production,  probably,  of  its  Author’s,  seemed  to  require  further 
development,  —  whether  he  thought  that  it  would  subserve  a 
moral  purpose,  to  exhibit,  in  their  progressive  tendency  and  ulti- 
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mate  result,  the  gloomy  passions  of  such  a  being  as  Conrad,  or 
whether  his  Lordship  wrote  6  Lara’  simply  to  form  a  companion 
poem  to  his  friend  Rogers’s  Jacqueline,  we  are  not  curious  to 
inquire.  Whatever  was  the*  cause  of  its  being  written,  the 
reader  will  not  regret  that  any  circumstance  should  have  ope¬ 
rated  as  an  inducement  sufficiently  strong,  to  change  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  determination  not  to  appear  again  before  the  public  in  the 
poetical  character ;  nor  will  he  discern,  we  think,  any  reason 
for  even  the  slight  concealment  of  his  name. 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  repeat  the  opinion  ot 
the  merits  and  tendency  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems,  which  we  ex¬ 
pressed  at  length  in  our  review  of  u  The  Corsair.”  ^See  the 
Number  for  April,  in  our  last  Volume.)  In  the  character  oi 
Lara,  a  moral  picture  of  still  darker  features,  and  of  instruction 
still  more  forcible,  is  presented.  Unless  it  be  conceived  that  the 
very  contemplation  of  such  portraits  tends  to  awaken  in  our 
minds  a  dangerous  degree  of  sympathy,  by  which,  for  the  time. 
We  are  made  in  feeling  too  closely  to  resemble  the  being  we 
survey,  vve  cannot  see  on  what  ground  their  moral  tendency  can 
be  disputed.  The  interest  produced  by  4  Lara,  however,  will 
be  found  to  be  of  a  much  less  dubious  nature  than  that  which 
Conrad  excited,  partaking  in  a  greater  degree  of  pity  mingled 
with  deprecation  and  horror,  and  involving  less  of  admiration, 
than  the  former  poem,  The  character  is  made  to  approximate 
nearer  to  that  state  of  fixed  and  consummate  hardness,  the 
result  of  deepened  habit,  which  forbids  all  hope  of  change,  and 
leaves  to  fondness  no  endearing  trait  to  fasten  upon.  It  might 
have  been  doubted,  whether  such  a  character  could  leave  been 
rendered  interesting  as  a  subject  oi  poetry  ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that,  in  itself,  unrelieved  by  other  objects,  it  would 
not  have  appeared  appropriate  or  interesting.  The  secret  of 
crur  sympathy  with  Conrad,  is  his  love  of  Medora. 


‘  He  was  a  villain,— aye,  reproaches  shower 
On  him,  but  not  the  passion  or  its  power, 

Which  only  shewed,  all  other  virtues  gone, 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one.’ 

In  like  manner,  the  interest  of  Lara  is,  we  think,  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  romantic  passion  of  his  page— of  Gulnare. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  contrast  which  is  presented  by  the 
Jove  of  Medora,  and  that  of  Gulnare  :  it  is  brought  out  and 
sustained  by  the  poet  with  singular  fidelity  and  delicacy,  and 
gives  to  each  poem  a  distinctly  separate  character.  Love,  in 
its  most  pathetic  form,  is  the  prominent  feature,  the  strongly- 
working  charm  of  both.  In  the  one,  it  is  the  sunbeam  which, 
thrown  across  the  dark  and  stormy  character  of  Conrad,  lights 
up  its  clouds  and  shadows  with  the  glory  of  moral  beauty  ; — in 
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the  other,  it  is  the  fatal  offspring-  of  the  storm  itself,  the  light¬ 
ning,  Avhose  dreadful  illumination  serves  to  heighten  its  terrific 
grandeur,  and  which  is  seen  at  last  spending  its  dying  fires  on 
the  wreck.  To  make  ourselves  more  clearly  understood,  we 
shall  give,  at  once,  in  ieu  of  any  formal  analysis  of  the  poem, 
the  death  ot  Lara,  the  scene  to  which  the  whole  poem  may  he 
considered  as  the  mere  frame  or  setting.  One  such  passage  in 
a  poem  is,  indeed,  sufficient  to  give  interest  and  value  to  any 
number  of  lines  which  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  it ;  and 
it  is  such  a  passage  as,  we  believe,  no  contemporary  of  liis 
Lordship’s  could  have  produced. 

‘  His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 

To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 

They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone; 

And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 

While  gaz'd  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round  : 

They  seem’d  even  then — that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past; 

To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 

Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

‘  Their  words  though  faint  were  many— from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone  ; 

From  this,  you  might  have  deem’d  young  Kaled’s  death 
More  near  than  Lara’s  by  his  voice  and  breath, 

So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 

The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke  ; 

But  Lara  s  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp’d  hoarsely  near  ; 

But  from  his  visage  little  could  wre  guess, 

So  unrepentant  dark,  and  passionless, 

Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 

Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 

And  once  as  Kaled’s  answering  accents  ceas’d, 

Bose  Lara’s  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 

Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roll  d  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye. 

Or  that  ’twas  chance,  or  some  remember’d  scene 
That  rais’d  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 

Scarce  Kaled  seem’d  to  know,  but  turn’d  tpvay, 

As  if  his  heart  abhorred  that  coming  day, 

And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light 
To  look  on  Lara’s  brow — where  all  grew  night. 

Yet  sense  seem’d  left,  though  better  were  its  loss ; 

For  when  one  near  display’d  the  absolving  cross, 

And  proffered  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 

Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 

He  look’d  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 

And  smiled — Heaven  pardon  !  if ’twere  with  disdain; 
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And  Kaled  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
kro.n  Lara’s  face  his  fix’d  despairing  view, 

V  ith  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 

Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 

As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man, 

Nor  seem’d  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 

The  life  immortal,  infinite,  secure^ 

To  all  for  whom  that  cross  hath  made  it  sure  ! 

‘  But  gasping  heav’d  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew  ; 

His  limbs  stretch’d  fluttering,  and  his  head’droop’d  o’er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore  ; 

He  press’d  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart _ 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

“  ^  beats  !” — Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone _ 

It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look  st  upon. 

‘  He  gaz’d,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass’d  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay  ; 

And  those  around  have  rous’d  him  from  his  trance 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance  ; 

And  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore* 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain  ; 

He  did  not  dash  lnmself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven’hair. 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel’d  and  fell. 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  lov’d  so  well. 

Than  that  he  lov’d  !  Oh  !  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe  L 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal’d 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half- conceal’d ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

Its  grief  seem’d  ended,  but  the  sex  confest ; 

And  life  return  d,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 

*  And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep, 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep  ; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 

Though  priest  nor  bless’d,  nor  marble  deck’d  the  mound 
And  he  was  mourn’d  by  one  whose  quiet  grief 
Hess  loud,  outlasts  a  people’s  for  their  chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  ask’d  her  of  the  past, 

And  vain  e’en  menace— silent  to  the  last; 

She  told  nor  whence  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem’d  but  little  kind. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool!— be  still— 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stern 

iLu.  c  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eves  discern, 
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And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 

They  were  not  common  links  that  form’d  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled’s  heart  and  brain  ; 

But  that  wild  tale  she  brook’d  not  to  unfold, 

And  seal’d  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  toid/pp.  81—  87. 

The  length  of  this  extract — and  we  did  not  know  how  to 
abridge  it  without  injuring  the  effect  of  the  passage — forbids  our 
making  those  quotations  which  we  intended  to  have  adduced,  as 
serving  to  shew  with  what  spirit  and  consistency  the  character 
of  “  The  Corsair”  is  preserved  in  this  sequel.  The  lines 
beginning, 

*  There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall’n  which  could  befall. 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurled’ — » 

while  they  hint  at  the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  former  poem,  ad¬ 
mirably  carry  on  the  mental  history  of  the  hero.  This  was, 
indeed,  an  undertaking  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  Of 
all  the  wonders  of  Roubiliac’s  chissel,  perhaps  the  greatest,  was 
his  opening  the  lips  of  his  famous  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
whom  he  had  represented  with  lips  closed.  Some  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  have  doubtless  been  surpassed  ;  but  none  but  Roubiliac 
it  may  safely  be  presumed  till  the  achievement  is  rivalled, 
could  have  so  successfully  executed  this  daring  conception,  the 
failure  of  which  must  have  ruined  the  whole  work.  It  was  an 
almost  equally  daring  attempt  to  take  up  the  tale  of  “  The 
Corsair,”  at  its  abrupt  and  mysterious  termination,  and  to 
pursue  it  without  destroying  the  oneness  of  the  character.  We 
are  disposed  particularly  to  commend  the  less  obvious  allusions 
to  the  former  poem,  which  rather  imply  than  exhibit,  the  Author’s 
observance  of  this  harmony  of  plan,  as  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  and  in  all  which  describe  his  intercourse  with 
Gulnare.  The  love  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  for 
her,  is  never  made  to  appear  of  the  same  nature  as  his  love  for 
Medora,  and  consequently  it  does  not  offend  us  as  a  violation  of 
the  consistency  of  the  character.  That  he  loved  her,  is  rather 
implied  as  a  consequence  resulting  from  the  strong  operation 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  than  depicted  as  the  spontaneous 
emotion  Qf  his  heart.  With  equal  delicacy  the  unfeminine  and 
yet  most  womanly  attachment  of  Kaled  to  her  master, — unfemi¬ 
nine  only  in  its  origin  and  in  the  degree  of  the  passion, — most 
womanly  in  its  disinterestedness,  secrecy,  and  truth, — is  repre¬ 
sented,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  offend  against  the  dignity  of  her  sex. 
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*•  If  aught  he  loved,  ’twas  Lara  :  but  ’twas  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone. — 

— There  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep  that  brook  d  not  to  be  chid  ; 

His  zeal,  tho’  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 

As  if  twas  Lara’s  less  than  his  desire 
That  thus  he  served,  and  surely  not  for  hire.’ 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  fond  of  seeing  the 
female  sex  thus  degraded,  however  true  to  nature  may  be  the 
picture,  and  how  delicate  and  exquisite .  soever  the  touches  ol 
the  artist’s  pencil.  But  Lord  Byron  deserves  the  praise 
of  having  done,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  what  has  been  so 
often  most  injudiciously  and  indelicately  attempted  At  least, 
the  poet  who  has  given  us  Medora,  may  well  claim  indulgence, 
if  it  be  necessary,  for  his  portrait  of  Gulnare. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  other  poem  in  this  volume, 
we  must  express  our  regret  that  Lord  Byron  should  not  see 
the  false  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inexcusable  impiety,  of 
the  almost  atheistical  insinuations  by  which  some  ol  the  linest 
passages  in  his  poetry  are  disfigured.  There  is  something  ex¬ 
ceedingly  revolting  in  such  a  phrase,  for  instance,  as,  4  the  wound 
that  sent  his  soul  to  rest,’  applied  to  a  character  like  Lara’s.  The 
naked  infidelity  of  the  sentiment,  is  not  rescued  by  any  dignity 
of  expression,  from  the  charge  of  being  vulgarly  profane.  From 
the  lips  of  an  ancient  heathen,  the  language  of  melancholy  in¬ 
certitude  iu  regard  to  a  future  state,  or  of  an  almost  heroic  de¬ 
fiance  iu  the  terrors  of  that  undiscovered  country,  might  excite 
emotions  of  sympathy,  or  of  admiration.  W  hen  ascribed  to  an 
ideal  personage,  such  as  Childe  Harold,  the  same  language 
might  be  tolerated,  as  dreadfully  appropriate  to  the  character  : 
but  when  the  poet  in  his  own  person  adopts  the  same  sentiments, 

.  -as  expressive  of  his  individual  feelings  or  belief,  we  can  no  longer 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  they  betray  a  degree  ol  irreligion, 
which,  in  a  Christian  country,  can  scarcely  he  referred  to  any 
other  origin  than  the  most  melancholy  ignorance.  Of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  cant,  the  cant  of  scepticism  is  the  most  offensive,  and  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  absurdity.  Wc  do  not  mean  to  arraign, 
either  the  principles  or  the  motives  of  the  Noble  Author;  but  we 
could  have  wished,  for  his  own  sake,  no  less  than  lor  that  of  his 
readers,  that  he  had  not  forced  from  us  these  probably  unwel¬ 
come  remarks. 

The  second  tale  in  the  volume  is  generally  understood  to  he 
the  production  of  the  author  of  the  4  Pleasures  of  Memory;’  a 
poem,  for  which,  an  elaborate  elegance,  a  singular  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  and  very  harmonious  versification,  combined  with 
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the  pensively  interesting*  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  good  fortune  of  a  more  general  and  lasting  popularity 
than  the  more  original  and  splendid  efforts  of  genius  have  often 
been  successful  in  attaining.  Refinement  and  taste — the  cu  lti- 
vated  taste  ot  a  connoisseur,  rather  than  the  boldness  and  free¬ 
dom  ol  original  thought — are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Rogers’s  poetry.  They  will  he  recognised  in  tne  present  pro¬ 
duction,  which  forms  as  complete  a  contrast  to  Lara  as  could 
be  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  peculiar  merits  of 
each.  There  is  a  slightness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  finished  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  latter  poem,  which  reminds  us  of  the  minute 
beauties  of  a  water-colour  drawing.  Tne  effect  seems  to  be 
produced,  less  by  outline  and  determinate  strokes,  than  by  the 
softly  blending  tints  and  shadowing  of  the  landscape.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fault  is  that  of  indistinctness  in  the  conduct  of  the  story, 
"which  is  not  sufficiently  made  out  to  be,  at  first,  intelligible.  It 
has  probably  arisen  iroin  a  too  great  studiousness  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  compression,  and  a  light  effect,  to  the  poetry.  The 
reader  is,  after  all,  left  to  guess  how  long  Jacqueline  was  aosent 
from  her  father’s  house.  The  first  canto,  which  was  probably 
meant  to  convey  only  the  effects  of  her  sudden  departure  from  the 
village,  seems  to  assert,  contrary  to  the  sequel  of  the  story,  that 
she  was  i  gone  and  gone  for  ever.’  The  poem  will,  however,  be 
found  to  please  much  more  on  a  second  perusal,  especially  after 
the  deep  and  tragic  interest  excited  by  the  preceding  Tale  has  suf¬ 
ficiently  subsided,  to  leave  the  mind  at  leisure  to  receive  emo¬ 
tions  ol  so  very  different  a  kind.  The  following  extract  must 
suffice  as  a  specimen  of  Jacqueline. 

*  Oh  !  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

None — none  on  earth  above  her ! 

As  pure  in  thought  as  angels  are, 

To  know  her  was  to  love  her. 

When  little,  and  her  eyes,  her  voice. 

Her  every  gesture  said  “  rejoice,” 

Her  coming  was  a  gladness  ;  1 

And  as  she  grew,  her  modest  grace, 

Her  down-cast  look  ’twas  heav’n  to  trace. 

When,  shading  with  her  hand  her  face. 

She  half  inclined  to  sadness 

Her  voice,  whate’er  she  said,  enchanted  ; 

Like  music  to  the  heart  it  went. 

And  her  dark  eyes — how  eloquent ! 

Ask  what  they  would,  ’twas  granted. 

Her  father  loved  her  as  his  fame  ; 

—And  Bayard’s  self  had  done  the  same  V 
****-£■**  *  *  * 

*  In  her  who  mourned  not,  when  they  missed  her, 

The  old  a  child,  the  young  a  sister  ? 
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No  more  the  orphan  runs  to  take 
From  her  loved  hand  the  barley-cake. 

No  more  the  matron  in  the  school 
Expects  her  in  the  hour  of  rule, 

To  sit  amid  the  elfin  brood, 

Praising  the  busy  and  the  good. 

The  widow  trims  her  hearth  in  vain. 

Fhe  comes  not — nor  will  come  again  ; 

Not  now,  his  little  lesson  done, 

With  Frederic  blowing  bubbles  in  the  sun  ^ 

Nor  spinning  by  the  fountain  side, 

Some  story  of  the  days  of  old, 

Barbe  Bleu  or  Chaperon  Rouge  half-told 
To  him  who  would  not  be  denied  : 

Not  now,  to  while  an  hour  away. 

Gone  to  the  falls  in  Valombre, 

Where  ’tis  night  at  noon  of  day ; 

Nor  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood, 

To  all  but  her  a  solitude. 

Where  once  a  wild  deer,  wild  no  more. 

Her  chaplets  on  his  antlers  wore. 

And  at  her  bidding  stood.’  pp.  101 — 105. 


Art.  VIII.  Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  tlic  Fever  commonly  called 
Puerperal.  By  John  Armstrong,  M.  D.  Member  Extraordinary  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  Physicians 
to  the  Sunderland  Dispensary.  Longman  and  Co.  London  ,  Consta¬ 
ble  and  Co.  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  162,  price  8s.  6d.  London,  1814* 

'jpiIE  occasional  occurrence  of  Puerperal  Fever  as  an  Epide- 
demic  disease  in  particular  districts,  has  given  to  its  patho¬ 
logy  a  high  degree  of  importance,  and  renders  the  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  correct  views  concerning  its  nature  and  treatment,  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  society.  The  information  already 
obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  (the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  sources  of  improvement  in  medicine,  and 
which  alone,  in  doubtful  cases,  can  unfold  the  nature  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  changes  which  are  produced  by  it  on  the  human 
frame,  and  convert  conjecture  into  knowledge,)  has  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  that  this  fever  is  most  intimately  connected  with  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  peritondal  membrane,  and  that  to  be  success¬ 
fully  treated,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  active,  inflammatory 
disease.  Still,  however,  something  may  always  be  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  disease  by  an  intelligent  and  faithful  observer  of 
nature  ;  and  we  are  far  from  thinking  so  favourably  of  the  state  of 
medical  practice  in  this  country,  (though  it  is,  perhaps,  as  highly 
favoured  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  in  many  others,)  as  not  to  believe 
that  there  are'  numerous  individuals  in  the  profession,  who  may 
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receive  considerable  advantage  from  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  volume  under  our  consideration.  To  young  practitioners 
more  especially,  we  may  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  safe  and 
faithful  guide,  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  experience,  may 
relieve  them  from  infinite  anxiety  and  embarrassment,  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  add  to  the  grateful  recollections  attending  a  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  duty,  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  having  been 
instrumental  in  rescuing  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  at  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  period,  from  the  most  imminent  peril. 

During  the  year  1813,  the  Puerperal  fever  made  its  appearance 
in  Sunderland,  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  the  opportunity  which  was 
thus  afforded  to  Dr.  A.  of  observing  the  disease  in  its  several 
stages,  and  of  directing  its  treatment,  has  supplied  him  with 
liis  principal  materials.  As  the  fever  was  not,  however,  con¬ 
fined  to  that  neighbourhood  alone,  but  appeared,  about  the  same 
period,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  he  has  in¬ 
serted,  in  an  appendix,  several  communications  from  intelligent 
practitioners,  who  had  rather  extensive  opportunities  of  observ¬ 
ing  it.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  disease,  for  its 
«;eneral  character  is  much  the  same  in  all  situations,  and  is 
but  little  influenced  by  local  circumstances.  Our  attention  will 
be  better  occupied  in  noticing  the  principal  circumstances  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  which, 
under  his  direction,  was  attended  with  signal  success. ^  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  our  Author’s  history  of  the  disease 
is  faithful  and  judicious  ;  and  that  he  has  pointed  out,  with  mi¬ 
nute  attention,  those  circumstances  which  must  direct  the  prac¬ 
titioner  in  his  diagnosis,  as  well  as  in  the  prognosis  ol  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Dr.  Armstrong  thinks  it  of  importance,  in  reference  to 
the  treatment,  to  distinguish  two  stages  of  the  disease,  since  it  is 
in  the  lirst  stage  only  that  medical  treatment  can  be  attended  with 
much  prospect  of  success  :  when  it  has  advanced  to  its  second 
stage,  the  powers  of  medicine  are  of  little  avail.  To  this  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  period  of  the  disease,  Dr.  A.  seems  to  have  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention ;  and  as  he  has  inculcated  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  constantly  in  view,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  proves 
liis  own  seuse  of  that  importance,  and  which  corresponds  with 
our  views,  we  shall  transcribe  his  own  observations  on  the  subject. 

«  In  the  first  stage,  after  the  signs  have  ceased,  the  pulse  is  hardly 
ever  less  than  120,  and  sometimes,  though  as  far  as  I  have  observed,, 
very  seldom,  as  high  as  14*0,  in  the  minute  ;  the  blood  does  not  seem 
to  tiow  in  a  soft,  easy,  natural  current,  but  comes  against  the  finger 
with  a  kind  of  vibratory  motion,  and  more  than  ordinary  pressure  is 
commonly  required  to  stop  its  course  along  the  artery,  which  feels 
rather  hard  and  tense.  The  skin  is  dry  and  hotter  than  natural,  the 
patient  complains  of  great  pain  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen, 
breathes  nearly  forty  times  in  the  minute,  vomits  mucus  and  bile,  is 
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generally  bound  in  the  belly,  has  a  white  dry  tongue,  considerable 
thirst,  and  labours  under  all  the  restl  ssness  and  irritation  of  fever. * 

‘  In  the  second  stage  the  pulse  is  never  under  11-0,  and  frequently 
rises  above  160  in  the  minute,  while  it  is  always  exceedingly  varia¬ 
ble,  weak,  and  compressible  ;  the  tenderness  of  the  belly  is  usually 
much  diminished,  and  the  fulness  increased  ;  cold  partial  perspira¬ 
tions  first  break  out  about  the  face,  neck,  and  extremities,  the  centre 
of  the  body,  particularly  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  remaining  dry 
and  of  a  pungent  heat  for  some  time  afterwards ;  the  patient  rarely 
shivers  much,  but  has  repeated  chills ;  vomits  dark  grumous  matter, 
seldom  breathes  less  than  sixty  times  in  the  minute,  has  generally  a 
loose  belly,  a  brown,  black,  or  reddish  parched  tongue,  unquenchable 
thi  rst,  tremulous  Lands,  lightness  and  swimming  of  the  head,  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought,  a  delirium,  and,  several  hours  before  death,  a  re¬ 
markably  relaxed,  cold,  damp  skin.’ 


As  this  formidable  disease  will  sometimes  proceed  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours  from  its 
commencement,  or  even  less,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  active  treatment,  by  which  alone  its  progress  can  be  arrested, 
should  be  employed  as  early  as  possible  after  its  symptoms  arc 
once  unequivocally  manifested  ;  and  the  earlier  after  this  pe¬ 
riod,  in  the  same  proportion  will  be  the  probability  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  be  crushed  at  once,  and  that  the  patient  will  speedily 
be  restored  to  health.  In  his  recommendation  of  bleeding,  the 
great  remedy  in  all  cases  of  active  inflammation,  Dr.  Armstrong 
agrees  with  all  our  best  practical  writers ;  but  to  be  really  bene¬ 
ficial,  it  must  be  free,  from  a  large  orifice,  and  the  quantity 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  at  a  short  interval  if  it 
shall  have  failed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  a  decided 
check  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Immediately  after  the 
first  venesection,  a  purgative  is  to  be  given,  and  Dr.  A.  appears 
to  have,  most  judiciously,  appreciated  the  value  of  freely  eva¬ 
cuating  the  bowels,  and  to  have  employed  it  with  a  degree  of 
boldness  which  has  not  been  usual  in  the  practice  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  His  favourite  remedy  is  a  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm,  of  ca¬ 
lomel,  suspended  in  mucilage,  given  at  once,  and  followed  by  a 
dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  infusion  of  senna,  to  be 
repeated  every  hour,  until  the  bowels  were  very  freely  acted  upon. 
This  formed  the  basis  of  the  treatment  employed,  but  combined  of 
course  with  the  general  adoption  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
The  success  ol  this  practice  was  most  satisfactory,  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  proportion  of  recoveries  which  it  effected,  will  more 
strongly  recommend  it  to  universal  adoption,  than  any  enco¬ 
mium  of  ours.  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  October, 
1813,  it  appears,  that  forty-three  cases  of  Puerperal  fever,  oc¬ 
curred  to  live  practitioners  residing  in  and  near  Sunderland, 
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and  of  this  number  only  five  cases  terminated  fatally  :  a  more 
honourable  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  individuals  under  whose 
care  they  fell,  could  not  be  exhibited,  for  we  believe  there  is 
not  on  record  another  instance  of  success  so  complete. 

*  The  thirty-eight  successful  cases,’  Dr.  Armstrong  remarks, 
*  were  all  treated  by  copious  depletion  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  in 
twenty-nine  of  them,  calomel  was  exhibited  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  at  the  beginning,  and  occasionally  repeated  in  the 
course  of  the  distemper.  For  the  most  part  it  passed  so  expedi¬ 
tiously  along  the  intestinal  canal  that  there  were  very  few  instances 
in  which  ptyalism  was  excited,  and  whenever  this  was  the  case,  it 
seemed  a  favourable  circumstance,  all  the  patients  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  recovering  with  more  than  ordinary  celerity  from  the  time  that 
the  mouth  became  affected.  And  further  to  illustrate  tlie  superior 
efficacy  of  laige  doses  of  calomel,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  in 
none  of  the  five  cases  which  proved  fatal,  more  than  fourteen  grains 
of  calomel  were  given  on  the  accession  of  the  fever,  jalap,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  castor  oil,  being  the  cathartics  chiefly  employed 
during  its  progress.’  p.  71. 

This  is  the  judicious  practice  employed  by  Dr.  A.;  but  some 
of  his  correspondents  appear  to  have  relied  almost  exclusively 
on  tlie  employment  of  purgatives,  which,  in  so  dangerous  a  dis¬ 
ease,  is,  we  think,  to  be  reprobated,  -since  not  only  is  a  purga¬ 
tive  inferior  to  venesection  in  its  general  impression  on  the  body, 
hut  the  effect  produced  by  the  latter  is  immediate,  while  some 
hours  must,  in  general,  elapse  before  the  action  of  the  former 
can  be  produced  in  any  effectual  degree.  As  auxiliaries,  pur¬ 
gatives  are  invaluable,  but  they  ought  not  to  supersede  vene¬ 
section,  except  in  the  mildest  cases,  and  even  in  them,  local 
bleeding  by  means  of  leeches,  ought  also  to  be  employed.  In 
some  of  the  cases  which  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  A.  and 
in  which  the  constitution  was  delicate,  bleeding  was  deemed  in¬ 
admissible,  and  the  treatment  was  by  purgatives;  but  though 
these  cases  did  well,  their  recovery  was  slow  and  doubtful  for 
some  time,  and  they  had  a  strong  tendency  to  hectic,  long  after 
the  abdominal  symptoms  disappeared.  In  such  cases  as  these,  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  greatest  benefit  would  have  resulted  from 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches.  Under  the  more  vigor¬ 
ous  practice  of  copious  bleeding  followed  by  purging,  or  by  purg¬ 
ing  and  vomiting  in  succession,  the  patients  were  generally  con¬ 
valescent  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  from  that  period  rapidly 
recovered  their  former  health  and  strength.  We  cannot  speak  of 
emetics  in  this  disease  from  ourown  experience,  though  they  seem 
to  have  been  employed  with  advantage  in  some  of  the  cases 
noticed  in  this  volume.  There  appear  to  us,  however,  to  he 
strong  reasons  to  question  their  utility.  The  violent  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  produced  by  the  act  of  vomiting, 
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must,  by  its  pressure,  increase  the  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  practitioner  to  diminish  hy  every 
means  in  his  power.  Dr.  Armstrong  remarks,  that  he  never 
ventured  to  recommend  bleeding  in  any  case  when  the  disease 
had  continued  more  than  thirty  hours*;  that  in  no  instance 
when  the  pulse  was  as  high  as  1 50,  was  it  of  the  least  service  ; 
that  in  those  cases  which  were  most  materially  benefited  by  this 
remedy,  the  pulse  was  below  140  in  a  minute.  The  quantity  of 
blood  drawn,  he  remarks,  should  seldom  be  less  than  twenty- 
four  ounces,  and  perhaps  never  more  than  thirty,  but  it  is  of 
consequence,  if  possible,  to  carry  the  bleeding  so  far  in  the  first 
instance,  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  repetition.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  should  faint  before  many  ounces  have  been  drawn,  and 
which  sometimes  happens,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  carried  to  its  full  extent. 
When  the  period  of  active  inflammatory  action  is  past,  and 
venesection  is  no  longer  . admissible,  Dr.  Armstrong  recommends 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  purgative  medicines,  as  affording  the 
only  chance  of  benefit. 

*  Speaking  from  my  own  personal  observation,’  he  remarks,  c  I 
do  not  know  the  period  of  the  disease  in  which  cathartics  can  be 
omitted  without  considerable  hazard ;  they  are  indispensably  requisite 
in  the  first  stage,  and  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  succeed  when 
the  disorder  seemed  advanced  into  the  second.  The  system  is  un¬ 
commonly  susceptible  of  stimulants,  such  as  wine  and  cordials,  in 
the  second  stage,  and  if  freely  administered,  they  generally  soon  de¬ 
stroy  the  patient,  whose  remaining  powers  are  best  supported  by 
milk,  nourishing  broths,  and  the  like.’  p.  81. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of 
Puerperal  fever,  which  appears  to  us  still  to  require  more  en¬ 
larged,  and  perhaps  more  impartial  observation,  than  it  has  yet  re¬ 
ceived,  for  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  mind  is  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  ow  n  preconceptions.  This  relates  to  the  question  of 
its  being  a  simple  peritonitic  inflammation,  modified  perhaps  by 
the  state  of  the  constitution  in  the  Puerperal  stafe,  or  an  infec¬ 
tious  disease  of  a  low7  and  malignant  character.  Dr.  Armstrong 
explicitly  states  his  belief  in  the  contagious  nature  of  the  epide¬ 
mic  disease,  and  remarks,  that  he  has,  on  several  occasions, 
traced  the  origin  ol  a  fever  having  the  most  malignant  character 
to  the  contagion  of  one  having  the  character  of  simple  peritoni¬ 
tis.  An  observation  of  this  kind  ought,  however,  to  be  very 


*  This  practice,  however,  seems  hardly  reconcileable  with  his 
statement,  that  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  will  sometimes  continue 
seventy  hours,  though  it  often  terminates  in  little  more  than  twenty  ; 
a  more  safe  criterion,  therefore,  of  the  propriety  of  employing  veno* 
section  will  be  found  in  his  remark. 
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extensively  verified  before  it  is  received  as  a  fact ;  for  though 
the  ex  lerience  of  our  Author  has  taught  him  that  the  same 
practice  is  to  be  followed  in  both  varieties  of  the  disease,  only 
with  greater  diligence,  as  the  disease  is  the  more  malignant,  and 
it  may  not  therefore  have  any  unfavourable  effect  on  our  prac¬ 
tice,  yet  a  belief  of  this  kind  is  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
painful  anxiety  in  the  minds  o.  them  who  are  in  a  situation  to 
be  exposed  to  its  inliuence.  With  the  nature  of  morbid  poisons, 
we  can  become  acquainted  only  by  their  effects,  but  as  those, 
the  laws  of  which  are  best  known  to  us,  are  constant  and  uni¬ 
form  in  their  operation,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  that  observation  which  would  attribute  a  contagious 

ZJ  I 

nature  to  a  disease  under  some  circumstances,  which,  under 
others,  it  is  known  not  to  possess.  With  respect  to  malignity  from 
the  days  of  Sydenham  to  the  present  time,  this  character  has 
been  attributed  to  many  diseases,  as  belonging  essentially  to 
them,  while  it  has  been,  in  fact,  the  mere  result  of  that  perni¬ 
cious  hot  regimen,  which  the  most  ample  experience  of  its  fatal 
consequences,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  extirpate  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  by  these  ob¬ 
servations,  to  cast  a  censure  upon  any  part  of  Dr.  Armstrong’s 
work  ;  it  is  the  production  of  a  mind  at  once  candid,  intelligent, 
and  enlightened  ;  and  its  value  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
individuals  in  the  profession  whose  praise  and  approbation  are 
the  most  to  be  desired. 


•  / 

Art.  IX.  Oriental  Memoirs :  Selected  and  abridged  from  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Letters  written  during  Seventeen  Years  Residence  in 
India :  including  Observations  on  Parts  of  Africa  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  a  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  Four  India  Voyages.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  [to  the  Number 
of  94,  nearly  30  of  which  are  coloured  ]  By  James  Forbes, 
F.  R.  S.  &c  4  vols,  Royal  4to  pp.  1935.  Price  16L  I6s.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.  1813. 


Xhis  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  that  ever  proceeded 
from  the  English  press.  And  it  is  not  a  performance  has¬ 
tily  got  up,  as  its  appearance  is  nearly  thirty  years  subsequent 
to  the  Author’s  return  from  India  with  the  accumulation  of  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  it  is  formed.  A  few  years  of  that  interval 
have  indeed  been  expended  in  European  travels ;  but  various 
expressions  referring  to  (lie  work,  imply  that  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  attention  and  interest  during  this  long  pe¬ 
riod.  File  very  time  required  by  the  artists  for  preparing  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  number  of  graphical  illustrations,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  for  reducing  to  due  compass  and  order  the  con~ 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  II  h 
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tents  of  the  journals  or  descriptive  letters  which  most  residents 
and  travellers  in  the  East  would  have  found  time  to  write,  as  an 
occupation  additional  to  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  the 
very  frequent  use  of  the  pencil.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  any  guess  at  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  the  com¬ 
pression  and  methodizing  of  such  an  unprecedented  mass  of 
composition  as  that  achieved  by  our  author,  in  defiance  of  the 
occupations  and  the  languors  of  his  life  in  India,  lie  states  the 
amount  in  a  representation  addressed  to  Mons.  Carnot,  in  1804, 
from  Verdun,  where  he  was  in  detention,  with  so  many  other 

entrapped  English  people.  In  that  representation  he  says, 

*  %  . 

*  My  drawings,  and  the  letters  which  were  written  during  those 
travels,  occupy  fifty -two  thousand  pages,  contained  in  a  hundred,  and fifty 
folio  volumes ;  the  work  of  my  own  hands  ;  these  obtained  me  the 
honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies  of  London.  My  friends  insisted  upon  my  publishing  them  ; 
and,  previous  to  leaving  England,  I  had  devoted  some  time  to  a  se¬ 
lection  of  the  most  interesting  parts,  which  I  was  preparing  for  the 
press.  In  that  state  they  now  await  my  return,  when  I  hope  to  com¬ 
plete  the  undertaking  9 

It  will  perhaps  be  among  the  first,  suggestions  to  most  readers 
of  this  most  extraordinary  statement,  that  this  is  greatly  too 
much  for  any  man  to  have  performed  with  the  desirable  study 
and  accuracy,  within  nineteen  years  of  a  variously  busy,  and 
partly  a  juvenile  life,  however  new  and  prominently  striking  the 
objects  presented  to  this  astonishing  industry. 

The  general  description  of  the  author’s  voluntary  pursuits  we 
give  in  his  own  words  : 

%  % 

c  I  left  England  before  I  had  attained  my  sixteenth  year  :  with  a 
little  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  explore  foreign 
countries,  I  travelled  and  resided  upwards  of  nineteen  years  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  endeavouring  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  to  study  the  na¬ 
tural  history,  and  to  delineate  the  principal  places,  and  picturesque 
scenery  in  the  various  regions  which  I  visited  :  to  these  1  added  the 
costume  of  the  natives,  and  coloured  draw  ings  of  the  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  insects,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  produced  in  such  in¬ 
finite  variety  in  those  climates.  During  that  time  1  resided  some 
years  amongst  the  Brahmins  in  Hindostan,  at  a  distance  from  the 
European  settlements  ;  where  I  had  an  opportunity''  of  observing  the 
modes  of  life,  and  the  peculiar  tenets,  of  that  singular  people/ 

Under  the  lively  impressions  of  so  new  and  strange  a  world 
of  objects,  it  will  not  he  wondered  that  his  taste  for  drawing  grew 
into  a  passion  ;  and  the  power  which  this  enviable  art  gave  him 
over  the  scenes,  both  for  observing  them  more  effectually,  and 
lor  securing  their  images,  wras  felt  by  him,  as  he  somewhere  ex- 
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vosses  it,  like  an  additional  sense.  While  beholding1  the  mag¬ 
nificent  views,  or  inspecting  the  particular  objects,  of  nature, 
with  the  delight  which,  to  many  admirers  of  the  grand,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  rare,  is  alloyed  by  the  thought  that  these 
striking  appearances  will  soon  fade  into  indistinctness  in  their 
imagination,  when  they  shall  probably  have  no  external  means  of 
preserving  or  renovating  the  images, — our  Author  had  the  grati¬ 
fy  ing  reflection  that  there  were  growing  under  his  hand  the  re¬ 
presentative  forms  which  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  probably 
many  years  later  in  life,  would  powerfully  contribute  to  renew 
the  visions  and  replace  him  in  thought  in  the  scenes,  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  enchantment ;  and  which  might  even,  by  a  second  ope¬ 
ration  of  art,  be  made  to  bring  the  representations  to  the  view 
of  thousands  of  persons. 

The  immature  and  comparatively  uninformed  state  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  mind,  at  the  early  commencement  of  his  survey  of  the 
world’s  varieties,  together  with  his  very  slender  opportunities 
for  consulting  books  at  some  of  his  stations  in  India,  was  in 
one  view  a  great  and  manifold  disadvantage;  in  another  view,  it 
might  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a  qualification.  lie  could  not 
be  fully  sensible  of  the  prodigious  measure  of  antique  interest,  so 
to  express  it,  attaching  to  the  regions  of  the  East,  and,  from 
want  of  the  indispensable  lore,  could  do  but  little  with  matters 
involying  their  history.  From  this  ignorance,  many  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  would  be  much  less  significant  and  intelli¬ 
gible.  He  would  be  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  investi¬ 
gating  many  things  which  he  would  feel  strongly  challenging 
his  attention  ;  and  he  would  be  quite  unaware  of  the  claims  to 
particular  attention  wiiich  many  objects  wTould  present  to  more 
instructed  observers.  A  great  many  things  and  circumstances 
necessarily  escape  the  very  notice, — do  not  touch  the  very  per¬ 
ception  —  of  the  most  wratchful  observer  whose  mind  is  not  stored 
with  various  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  utmost  curiosity 
and  intentness ,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  howto  look 
at  this  world,  by  means  of  some  previous  information  of  what  is 
actually  contained  in  it,  and  contained  often  under  forms  which 
have  nothing  adapted  to  arrest  unscientific  or  unlearned  curi¬ 
osity.  Our  author,  so  young  as  to  be  but  half-schooled,  would 
he  unaware  of  the  importance  and  the  rules  of  conducting  his 
observations  to  the  effect  of  obtaining  general  results.  An  active 
hut  undisciplined  curiosity  would  collect  a  vast  blended  mass  of 
facts,  without  being  aware  of  what  they  would  have  taught  if 
a  certain  order  had  been  observed  in  collecting  them,  or  oi  what 
they  would  still  teach  in  a  certain  order  into  which  they  might  he 
arranged; — unaware  too  how  much  they  do  really  in  fact  and 
nature  exist  in  a  certain  order.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  such  an  observer,  free  from  all  prejudice, 

H  h  2 
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(excepting  the  natural  disposition  of  ardent  and  ingenuous  youth 
to  view  things  in  t  he  fairest  light,)  having  no  system  to  verify  or 
to  refute,  having  no  exclusively  favourite  class  of  inquiries,  having 
the  faculties  set  open  on  all  sides,  and  all  alive  with  an  exquisite 
sensibility  to  every  thing  within  the  scope  of  the  senses, 
would  be  a  very  honest,  though  rather  too  poetic,  spectator 
of  the  scenes  opened  before  him,  would  be  rapid  in  seizing*  facts, 
and  would  represent  them  in  a  bold  and  simple  form,  easily  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  purposes  of  theory  when  wanted  for  that  use  at  a 
subsequent  time,  or  in  other  hands. 

It  appears  to  h  ive  been  now  and  then  an  object  of  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  studies,  in  the  courseofthe  long  interval  since  he  brought 
his  collections  from  the  East,  connect  some  of  his  facts  with 
some  points  of  theory.  For  this  purpos  he  introduces  here  and 
there  reflections,  and  positions  of  doctrine,  the  produce  of  later 
years  and  of  maturer  thought ;  given  as  a  kind  of  general  truths 
which  the  Author  now  regards  as  fairly  suggested,  proved,  or  illus¬ 
trated,  by  be  tacts  which  lie  finds  recorded  in  what  is  now,  even 
to  himself,  become  ‘  a  tale  of  other  times.’  lie  often  also  quotes, 
sometimes  at  too  great  length,  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of 
other  men  on  oriental  subjects,  as  serving  to  convey,  in  a  better 
manner  than  himself  could  do,  as  his  modesty  says,  the  truths 
demonstrated  by  one  or  other  part  of  the  same  vast  assemblage. 

Aet  the  reader  is  not  to  expect  system,  or  method,  or  any 
other  thing  of  tiie  nature  of  strict  arrangement,  as  a  prov  tiling 
characteristic  of  this  sumptuous  work.  Jt  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  substance,  given  according  to  the  progress  oi  time,  of  an 
epistolary  journal  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  Author’s  life. 
It  is  not  careful  of  chronological  minuteness  ;  it  is  suspended, 
dilated,  made  retrograde,  or  carried  into  anticipation,  just 
at  the  Author’s  will.  It  gives  every  where  the  strongest  indi¬ 
cations  of  sincerity,  candour,  veracity;  and  of  all  the  kind, 
generous,  and  upright  moral  sentiments.  I'he  reader  is  certain 
to  find,  every  where,  the  virtuous  philanthropist.  All  this  is 
rendered  less  strange  by  something  that  is,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  very  marvellously  strange.  We  cannot,  by  these  terms 
of  description,  excite  a  curiosity  so  prepared  to  wonder  as  that 
there  can  beany  danger  of  its  being  disappointed  by  being  in¬ 
formal,  that,  a  person  who  went  out,  nearly  fifty  years  since,  to 
India,  as  an  adventurer,  the  habits  and  notions  of  whose  man¬ 
hood  were  formed  there,  who  p  issed  the  gr  ind  portion  of  life 
in  which  the  character  generally  consolidates  into  its  permanent 
state,  among  pagans,  Mahomedans,  and  such  eh  ract  rs  as 
the  Europeans  of  that  day  were  very  a  x  to  becom  >  in  such  a 

region  and  such  society, - that  this  p,  i  son  is  a  devo  it  (Juris- 

tian  !  He  abounds  with  pious  reflections  and  aspirations,  delights 
n>  quote  devotional  poetry,  habitually  and  affectionately  ackuow- 
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ledges  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
the  predicted  extension  of  Christianity  to  all  nations. 

I  lie  work  is  so  multifarious  and  miscellaneous,  as  to  leave  no 
possibility  ot  making  a  continuous  abstract ;  and  it  abounds  so 
much  with  remarkable  and  entertaining  incidents  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  that  were  any  such  abstract  possible,  it  would  be  far 
less  gratifying  than  such  a  series  of  selections  as  it  will  be  a 
much  easier  task  tor  us  to  give.  A  few  general  remarks  may 
find  a  place  at  the  close  of  the  article. 

1  he  western  coast,  and  the  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  west¬ 
ern  coast,  ot  the  Indian  peninsula,  were  the  scene  of  his  resi¬ 
dences  and  travels.  One  movement  went  as  far  southward  as 
I  ravancore ;  but  it  w  as  in  various  parts  of  the  country  from 
Bombay  to  the  upper  part  of  Guzzerat  that  he  made  the  long 
sojourn  which  enriched  him  with  the  materials  of  this  work, 
collected  by  an  indefatigable  improvement  of  the  time  which 
could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  the  civil  offices  with  which  he 
was  charged. 


‘  A  residence  of  eighteen  years  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  se¬ 
veral  of  its  subordinate  settlements,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  western  part  of  Hindostan  ;  and  I  occasion¬ 
ally  visited  most  of  the  principal  places,  from  Ahmedabad,  the  capital 
of  the  northern  province  of  Guzerat,  to  Anjengo,  the  most  southern 
factory  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  During  that  interesting  period,  I 
corresponded  with  a  near  relation,  whose  congenial  mind  wished  to 
share  in  the  novelty  I  met  with  in  a  part  of  the  globe,  which  is  un¬ 
rivalled  in  its  gratifications  for  travellers  of  every  description ;  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  youth,  to  whom  all  the  world  was  new.’ 


rI  he  voyage  outward  gave  latitude  of  play  to  his  youthful  sen¬ 
sibility  and  fancy,  between  the  enchanting  beauties  of  nature  in 
the  Brazils,  and  the  wretched  and  hideous  state  to  which  the 
crew  were  reduced,  by  the  scurvy,  before  they  reached  India. 
I  he  death  ot  many  of  them,  and  the  condition  to  which  the 
survivors  were  reduced,  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
improvement  effected  since  that  time  in  the  economy  of  ships  on 
long  voyages.  lie  describes  the  impressive  effect  of  the  assem¬ 
bling  ot  all  the  crew  for  the  funeral  service  preparatory  to  com¬ 
mitting  the  dead  to  the  deep. 

He  very  soon  made  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  most  re¬ 
markable  in  the  productions  bestowed  or  inflicted  by  nature  on 
the  regions  of  the  East.  He  has  but  just  mentioned  his  arrival 
at  Bombay,  when  he  goes  into  an  animated  celebration  of  the 
unrivalled  combination  of  estimable  qualities  in  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  We  shall  only  transcribe  the  account  of  the  manner  of 
forcing  it  to  forego  its  natural  production  and  substitute  an¬ 
other. 

‘  Many  of  the  trees  are  not  permitted  to  bear  fruit ;  but  the  em- 
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bryo  bud,  from  which  the  blossoms  and  nuts  would  spring,  is  tied  uo 
to  prevent  its  expansion  ;  and  a  small  incision  being  then  made  at 
the  end,  there  oozes,  in  gentle  drops,  a  cool  pleasant  liquor  called 
Tarce,  or  Toddy,  the  palm-wine  of  the  poets.  This,  when  first 
drawn,  is  cooling  and  salutary;  but  when  fermented  and  distilled, 
produces  an  intoxicating  spirit.*  Vol.  I.  p.  23. 

But  the  most  signal  object  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
what  its  very  freq.-ent  recurrence  in  his  drawings  shews  he 
deemed  the  most  picturesque,  was  the  Banian.  Much  as  all 
readers  of  eastern  descriptions  have  been  told  of  this  species  of 
tree,  their  admiration  will  be  once  more  irresistibly  excited  by  a 
description  of  one  individual  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbu'dda.  It 
is  a  vomnanied  by  a  rich  engraving. 

4  On  the  banks  of  the  Ncrbudda  I  have  spent  many  delightful 
days,  with  large  parties  on  rural  excursions,  under  a  tree  supposed  by 
so>  persons  to  be  that  described  by  Nearchus,  and  certainly  not  at 
ail  inferior  to  it  High  floods  have  at  various  times  swept  away  a 
considerable  part  of  this  extraordinary  tree;  but  what  still  remains  is 
near  two  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  measured  round  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sfcc  s  the  overhanging  bianehe ,  not  vet  struck  down,  cover  a 
much  larger  space;  and  under  it  grow  a  number  of  custard  apple, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  larger  trunks  of  this  single  tree  amount 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  smaller  ones  exceed  three  thou¬ 
sand  each  of  these  is  constantly  sending  forth  branches  and  hanging 
roots,  to  form  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  pro¬ 
geny-  • 

‘  This  magnificent  pavilion  affords  a  shelter  to  all  travellers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  religious  tribes  of  Hindoos;  and  is  generally  filled  with 
a  variety  of  birds,  snakes,  and  monkeys :  the  latter  have  often  di¬ 
verted  me  with  their  antic  tricks  ;  especially  in  their  parental  affec¬ 
tion  to  their  young  offspring,  by  teaching  *th>rn  to  s.  lect  their  food, 
to  exert  themselves  in  jumping  from  bough  to  b  4I1,  and  then  in 
taking  more  extensive  leaps  from  tree  to  tree,  encouraging  them  by 
caresses  when  timorous,  and  menacing,  and  even  beating  them,  when 
refractory  Knowing  by  instinct  the  malignity  of  the  snakes,  they 
are  most  vigilant  in  their  destruction :  they  seize  them  when  asleep 
by  the  neck,  and  running  to  the  nearest  flat  stone,  grind  down  the 
head  by  a  strong  friction  on  the  surface,  frequently  looking  at  it,  and 
grinning  at  their  progress.* 

On  a  shooting  party  under  this  tree,  one  of  the  author’s 
friends  killed  one  of  these  animals,  a  female  ;  the  extreme  dis¬ 
tress  shewn  by  its  companions,  and  the  testimonies  of  affection 
to  the  dead  body  on  its  being  restored  to  them,  excited  commi¬ 
seration  and  respect,  in  spite  ol  the  disgust  we  are  tempted  to 
feel  for  a  species  which  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  moc¬ 
kery  ol  our  own.  I  he  sportsmen  were  so  much  moved  by  the 
behaviour,  that,  our  author  says,  4  they  resolved  never  more  to 
level  a  gun  at  one  of  the  monkey  race.’ 
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It  may  be  observed,  that  Nature  has  in  general  so  managed 
the  distribution  of  her  exhibitions,  that  where  there  is  much  to 
admire,  there  is  much  to  fear.  Mr  F!  might  gaze  at  banian 
trees,  be  captured  with  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  birds,  be  be¬ 
guiled  into  a  fancy  of  paradise  by  the  rich  profusion  of  flowers  ; 
and  then,  returning  to  his  apartments,  to  muse  over  the  scene, 
la;  might  lind,  in  one  instance  four,  and  in  another  five,  of  the 
cobra-miiielle,  the  most  dangerous,  he  says,  though  the  smallest 
of  the  Indian  serpents,  quietly  lodged  ‘in  his  chamber  up 
stairs  and  might  therefore  have  just  cause  to  shudder  at  the 
narrowness  of  his  escape  of  the  4  speedy  and  painful  death’ 
which  its  bite  inflicts.  lie  even  still  more  narrowly  escaped 
this  infliction  from  a  cobra  di  capello,  the  identical  reptile  of 
which  he  has  given  a  large  coloured  print.  It  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  those  strollers  who  exhibit  serpents  dancing  to 
music,  a  very  common  amusement  in  India.  He  says, 

4  It  danced  an  hour  on  the  table  while  I  painted  it;  during  which 
I  frequently  handled  it  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  spots,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  spectacles  on  the  head,  not  doubting  but  th-it  its  venomous 
fangs  had  been  extracted.  But  the  next  morning  my  upper  servant, 
who  was  a  zealous  Mussulman,  came  to  me  in  great  haste,  and 
desired  I  would  instantly  retire,  and  praise  the  Almighty  for  my 
good  fortune  ;  not  understanding  his  meaning,  I  told  him  I  had  al¬ 
ready  performed  my  devotions,  and  had  not  so  many  stated  prayers 
as  the  followers  of  his  prophet.  Mahomet  then  informed  me  that 
while  purchasing  some  fruit  in  the  bazar,  he  observed  the  man  who 
had  been  with  me  on  the  preceding  evening,  entertaining  the  country 
people  with  his  dancing  snakes.  ri  hey,  according  to  their  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  sat  on  the  ground  around  him,  when,  either  from  the  music  stop¬ 
ping  too  suddenly,  or  from  some  other  cause  irritating  the  vicious 
reptile,  which  I  had  sc  often  handled,  it  darted  at  the  throat  of  a 
young  woman,  and  inflicted  a  wound  of  which  she  died  in  about 
half  an  .hour.  ’ 

Nor  would  any  man  in  his  walks  among  the  umbrageous  and 
aromatic  groves,  so  delectable  in  poetry,  be  perfectly  and  in¬ 
vincibly  surrendered  to  soothing  and  voluptuous  feelings  and 
fancies,  after  having  heard  that  the-  verdant,  the  blooming,  the 
4  incense-breathing’  bower,  may  harbour  such  inhabitants  as  the 
following  : 

4  One  of  the  most  dangerous  serpents  in  the  Concan  is  a  long 
snake  of  a  beautiful  green ;  in  form  resemblng  the  lash  of  a  coach- 
wrhip,  from  which  it  is  called  the  whip-snake.  This  insidious  animal 
conceals  itself  among  the  branches  of  trees,  from  whence  it  darts 
rapidly  on  the  cattle  grazing  below,  generally  at  the  eye.  One  of 
them,  near  the  hot. wells,  flew  at  a  bull,  and  wounding  him  in  the 
eye,  threw  him  into  a  violent  agony ;  he  tore  up  the  ground  in  a  fu¬ 
rious  manner,  ard  foaming  at  the  mouth,  died  in  about  half  an  hour.’ 
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So  that  a  number  of  precautions,  and  a  selection  of  locality, 
are  indispensable  before  a  man  can  put  himself  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  what  our  author  avers  to  be  sometimes  the  gracious 
mood  of  the  climate. 

‘  As  a  contrast  to  the  violence  of  the  monsoon,  and  the  unplea¬ 
sant  effects  of  the  hot  winds,  there  is  sometimes  a  voluptuousness  in 
the  climate  of  India,  a  stillness  in  nature,  an  indescribable  softness, 
which  soothes  the  mind,  and  gives  it  up  to  the  most  delightful  sen¬ 
sations.’ 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  taste  for  variety  and  for  magnificence, 
that  the  excitement  of  emphatic  emotion  is  not  left  exclusively 
to  the  snakes.  Our  author  was  sometimes  indebted  for  this 
luxury  to  nobler  agents.  The  following  is  a  fine  instance,  and 
most  of  his  readers  would  be  proud  to  be  able  to  record  such  a 
thing  among  their  adventures. 

‘  .Most  of  the  jungles,  or  wild  forests  of  underwood,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  denominated  the  Concan,  abound  with  tygers,  hyaenas,  hogs, 
deer,  and  porcupines :  the  former  are  as  large  and  ferocious  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  and  render  a  solitary  excursion  dangerous. 
They  approached  close  to  our  habitations  at  the  hot-wells,  and  fre¬ 
quently  caused  an  alarm.  The  thatched  cottages  wrere  so  close  and 
uncomfortable,  that  we  generally  placed  our  beds  under  a  conti¬ 
guous  mango-grove,  until,  one  night,  a  royal  tiger,  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  a  goat  which  had  recently  been  killed  and  hung  upon  a  tree, 
rushed  closed  to  my  bed,  in  the  road  to  his  prey.  The  noise 
awakened  us  in  time  to  secure  a  retreat  to  the  cottage  before  the 
return  of  the  monster.  The  moon  s^ione  bright,  and  in  a  few*  mi¬ 
nutes  we  saw  him  pass  us  with  the  carcase  of  the  goat;  which  had  he 
not  found,  one  of  our  party  would  most  likely  have  been  his  prey.* 
Vol.  I.  p.  196. 
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Compared  with  endowments  and  attractions  like  those  we  have 
recited,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  the  recommendations, 
which  the  country,  ‘  the  paradise  of  nations,’  possesses  on  the 
score  ol  the  most  curious  singularities  of  vermin, — the  black  ants, 
an  inch  long,  that  bite  according  to  the  style  of  their  hulk ;  the  white 
ants,  that  eat  up  every  thing  in  the  house,  and  the  house  itself  into 
the  bargain  ;  or  the  musk-rats,  armed  with  such  aromatic  efti- 
eiency  that  £  il  one  of  them  gets  into  a  chest  of  wine,  every 
bottle  smells  so  strong  of  the  animal,  and  acquires  such  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavour,  that  it  cannot  be  drunk.’ 

It  w  ould  seem  like  sinking  into  utter  dulness  to  advert  to  any 
harmless  animal  production,  if  we  did  not,  fortunately,  fall  on 
one  that  relieves  the  insignificance  of  innocence  by  an  extreme 
singularity  01  physical  attributes.  Our  author  kept  a  chameleon 
several  weeks,  and  observed  it  with  tine  minutest  attention.  AVe 
shall  transcribe  part  only  of  his  description. 
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1  The  chameleon  of  the  Concan,  including  the  tail,  is  about  nine 
inches  long  ;  the  body  only  half  that  length,  varying  in  circumference 
as  it  is  more  or  less  inflated.  The  head,  like  that  of  a  fish,  is  im- 
moveably  fixed  to.  the  shoulders  ;  but  every  inconvenience  is  reme¬ 
died  by  the  structure  of  the  eyes;  which,  like  spheres  rolling  on  an 
invisible  axis,  are  placed  in  deep  cavities,  projecting  from  the  head. 
Through  a  small  perforation  in  the  exterior  convexity  appears  a  bright 
pupil,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  iris  ;  which,  by  the  singular  formation 
and  motion  of  the  eye',  enables  the  animal  to  see  what  passes  before* 
behind,  or  on  either  side  ;  and  it  can  give  one  eye  all  these  motions 
while  the  other  remains  perfectly  still.  A  hard  rising  protects  these 
delicate  organs;  another  extends  from  the  forehead  to  the  nostrils. 
The  mouth  is  large,  arid  furnished  with  teeth.  With  a  tongue  half 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  hollow  like  an  elephant’s  trunk;  it  darts 
nimbly  at  flies  and  other  insects,  which  it  seems  to  prefer  to  the  aerial 
food  generally  supposed  to  be  its  sustenance. 

‘  The  general  colour  of  the  chameleon  so  long  in  my  possession! 
was  a  pleasant  green,  spotted  with  pale  blue.  From  this  it  changed 
to  a  bright  yellow,  dark  olive,  and  a  dull  green  ;  but  never  appeared 
to  such  advantage  as  when  irritated,  or  a  dog  approached  it;  the 
body  was  then  considerably  inflated,  and  the  skin  clouded  like  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  in  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  green,  and  black.  A  black 
Object  always  caused  an  almost  instantaneous  transformation.  The  room 
appropriated  for  its  accommodation  was  skirted  by  a  board  painted 
black;  this  the  chameleon  carefully  avoided;  but  if  he  accidentally 
drew  near  it,  or  if  we  placed  a  black  hat  in  his  way,  he  was  reduced 
to  a  hideous  skeleton,  and.  from  the  most  lively  tints  became  black  as 
jet;  on  removing  the  cause,  the  effect  as  suddenly  ceased ;  the  sable 
hue  was  succeeded  by  a  brilliant  colouring,  and  the  body  was  again 
inflated.’  Vol.  I.  p.  198. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


Art.  X. — Prayer  for  the  multiplication  of  Evangelical  Labourers.  A 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Patrons  of  the  Newport  Pagnel  Evan¬ 
gelical  Institution,  July  13,  1814.  By  John  Clayton,  Junr.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  the  request  of  the  general  meeting  of  Subscribers  and 
Friends  to  the  Establishment,  8vo.  pp.  34,  price  Is.  6d.  .London* 
Burton,  1814. 


T'HE  Institution  at  Newport  Pagnel,  referred  to  In  the 
A  title-page  of  this  sermon,  was  established  in  the  year 
1783,  under  the  tutorship  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Bull.  It 
originated  in  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  when 
rector  of  Olney  ;  and,  conformably  to  his  plan,  was  designed 
for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
without  respect  of  the  class  or  denomination  to  which  their 
labours  were  afterwards  to  be  consecrated.  The  academy  was 
for  several  years  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  on  which, 
by  the  death  of  its  venerable  tutor,  it  has.  again  become  de- 
Vol.  II.  N.S.  I  1 
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pendent.  4  The  late  excellent  John  Thornton,  Esq.  so  highly 
approved  its  plan,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  con¬ 
ducted,  that  he  offered  to  undertake  the  entire  charge  of  its  sub¬ 
sequent  maintenance;  and,  at  his  much  lamented  death,  be¬ 
queathed  to  Mr.  Bull,  during  his  life  <£200  per  annum  for  its 
support.’  The  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer  Bull,  has  succeeded,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  entire  superintendance  of  the 
academy.  Thirty-eight  students,  it  appears,  exclusive  of  those 
who  have  been  educated  at  their  own  charge,  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ministry  in  this  small  institution.  Its  local  useful¬ 
ness  has  been  very  great,  and  would  render  its  dissolution  an  ex¬ 
tensive  evil. 

If  there  ever  was  a  period  at  which  the  multiplication,  and 
the  character  of  similar  establishments  among  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters,  were  considerations  of  importance,  it  is  the  present. 
Mr.  Clayton  has  annexed  to  his  sermon  some  sensible  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  point,  which  we  have  pleasure  in  transcrib¬ 
ing. 

4  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  new  places  of  worship  are  erect¬ 
ing  in  various  parts  of  our  island,  and  that  a  vast  machinery  of  moral 
means  for  the  improvement  of  its  inhabitants  is  now  in  active  work,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  demand  for  intelligent  and  zealous 
preachers  will  be  increased.  On  no  account,  therefore,  should  we 
lessen  the  number  of  our  seminaries  for  religion  and  literature. 

4  The  times  which  are  passing  over  us,  render  it  necessary  to  be 
more  circumspect  than  ever  in  the  sanction  which  you  give  to  persons 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry.  A  profession  of  Christi¬ 
anity  is  the  fashion,  and  the  pulpit  presents  a  stage  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  popular  fame.  At  the  same  time  the  shocks  which  the 
commercial  world  has  received,  throwing  many  out  of  employment, 
may  sometimes  tempt  a  man  to  say,  44  Put  me  into  the  priest’s  office 
for  a  morsel  of  bread. ”  I  trust  you  will  uniformly  endeavour  to 
try  the  spirits,  that  you  may  distinguish  as  far  as  pious  discern¬ 
ment  can  enable  you  to  do  so,  between  the  motives  which 
arise  from  a  pedantic  vanity,  and  those  which  originate  in  the  love 
of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  the  heart ;  between  the  desire  that  springs 
from  secular  disappointment,  and  that  which  is  the  offspring  of  pity 
for  the  souls  of  men.’ 

4  In  these  days  of  improvement  in  science,  it  is  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  literary,  as  well  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  seminaries.  Knowledge  is  advancing  in  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  the  ministry  must  not  only  keep  pace,  but  should 
get  beyond  the  ordinary  gradation  of  attainment,  or  it  will  suffer 
in  the  esteem  of  the  solid  and  serious  portion  of  society.  An  eminent 
French  protestant  celebrated  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  impressive 
eloquence,  exclaimed  more  than  a  century  ago,  44  We  do  not  live  in 
the  days  of  Samson,  when  the  Philistines  were  defeated  by  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  an  ass 
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The  whole  passage  in  the  original  is  given  in  a  note. 

“  Car  on  ne  sauroit  jamais  trop  savoir  dans  une  charge,  ou  il  y  a 
toujours  a  apprendre  ;  ou  il  faut  instruire  les  ignorans,  precher  les  sar- 
vans,  convaincre  les  incredules,  combattre  les  adversaires  subtils  et 
adroits,  sur  tout  dans  ces  deruiers  terns ,  ou  les  ennemis  de  la  verite 
sont  plus  dangereux  que  jamais  ;  et  ou  munis  de  tous  les  sophismes 
de  la  chicane  ancienne  et  moderne,  ils  ont  sans  doute  plus  de  moyen 
de  renverser  les  voyes  du  Seigneur.  Nous  ne  sommes  plus  au  terns 
de  Samson,  ou  Fon  defaisoit  les  Philistins  avec  une  machoire  d’ane  ; 
et  il  ne  faut  plus  esperer  de  pouvoir  faire  entrer  Jesus  Christ  glo- 
rieusement  dans  les  viiles,  sur  le  poulain  d  une  ariesse  ;  c’est  a  dire, 
par  la  ministere  de  personnes  igrlorantes.,,  Sermons  de  Pierre  Du 
Bose,  tom.  7eme.  p.  778. ” 

The  present  state  of  the  Dissenting  interest — to  employ  a 
cant  phrase  to  which  we  have,  nevertheless,  strong  objections, — • 
gives  peculiar  weight  to  these  observations.  It  is  not  to  be 
disguised,  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  ministry  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  though  possessing, 
for  the  most  part,  the  essential  requisite  of  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  theology,  are  far  from  being  4  thoroughly  furnished’ 
with  the  minor,  but  not  unimportant  qualifications  of  a  Christian 
pastor.  From  this  circumstance,  which  may  certainly  be  traced 
in  part  to  the  deficiency  of  well  regulated  academical  institu¬ 
tions,  the  ministry  itself  has  suffered  disparagement,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  Dissenters,  as  a  religious  body,  has  been 
depreciated.  Various  causes  might  be  assigned  as  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  these  effects.  The  exclusive  regulations  of 
our  national  institutions,  and  the  sort  of  creditability  which  at¬ 
taches  to  a  connexion  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  must  operate 
so  as  to  secure  the  mass  of  the  great,  the  noble,  the  opulent,  and 
the  politically  wise,  under  the  banners  of  the  establishment, 
and  thus  to  leave  only  the  middle  and  lower  orders  to  form  the 
various  classes  of  Dissenters.  These  classes  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  augmented  at  different  periods  by  those  who  have, 
from  professing  nonconformity,  been  deprived,  by  disinheritance 
or  prosecution,  of  their  possessions  and  standing  in  society. 
It  was  not  among  persons  thus  situated,  that  liberally  endowed 
and  extensive  institutions  could  be  expected,  from  the  nature 
of  their  circumstances,  to  arise.  Many  of  the  early  nonconfor¬ 
mists,  themselves  men  of  liberal  attainments  and  attached  to 
literature,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  commercial  en¬ 
gagements,  or  agricultural  labours  for  subsistence  ;  and  iroma 
like  necessity  the  temporal  and  spiritual  avocations  which  they 
bequeathed  to  their  successors,  continued  to  be  united.  Nor 
was  the  want  of  liberal  institutions  at  first  felt  to  its  full  extent, 
as  there  long  remained  some  ministers  of  eminent  learning, 
piety,  and  inllueuce,  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  who 
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devoted  themselves  with  a  success  proportioned  to  their  talents, 
to  the  private  education  of  a  few  individuals  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  essential  to  the  honourable  discharge  of  the 
sacred  functions.  In  these  schools  of  the  prophets,  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  prelates  of  the  established  church  received  the  first 
impulses  of  piety,  and  made  those  acquisitions  which  became 
the  foundation  of  their  future  eminence.  The  gradual,  and 
perhaps  unnoticed  decrease  by  death  of  the  number  of  these 
public  instructors,  lias  concurred  with  a  diminished  taste  for 
y  1  a<  3  afloi  ding  no  prospect  of  temporal  advan¬ 

tage,  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  general  character  of  the 
ministry  at  large,  in  respect  to  scientific  or  classical  erudition. 

It  is  very  supposable  that  prejudices  against  learning  may  have 
been  created  by  witnessing  its  comparative  inutility,  to  say  the 
least,  when  united  to  a  merely  speculative  belief,  and  a  lifeless 
formality  in  the  characters  of  the  clergy,  the  most  respectable  of 
whom  during  the  awfully  dissolute  periods  which  succeeded  the 
Restoration,  presented,  with  rare  exceptions,  no  better  combina¬ 
tion.  At  length  \\  bitfield  and  Wesley  arose  to  confound  the  wise 
disp liters  and  the  scribes  of  their  day,  by  what  in  some  respects 
might  seem  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  but  which  proved  of 
mighty  and  successful  operation  in  awakening  and  converting  the 
souls  of  thousands,  £  he  disinterested  zeal,  the  untameable 
energy,  the  unwearied  exertions,  and  the  fervent  benevolence 
of  this  new  description  of  preachers,  were  calculated  to  shame 
with  a  sense  of  uselessness,  all  those  who  were  not  rather  pro-* 
voked  to  emulation.  But  it  was  not  altogether  without  cause 
for  alarm,  that  some  among  the  Orthodox  Dissenters  were 
disposed  to  view  the  impetuosity  and  indiscretion  which  were 
frequently  found  united  to  these  more  imitable  qualities.— We 
have  not  room  in  this  place  to  enter  particularly  into  the  ill 
effects  which  have  arisen  from  the  injudicious  depreciation  of 
human  a  ils  and  subordinate  means  in  reference  to  the  success¬ 
ful  administration  of  the  gospel  :  but  we  notice  it  as  one  of  the 
ciicu  instances  which  have  tended  to  diminish  amongst  Dissen- 
teis  a  taste  for  literary  acquirements  from  the  notion  of  their 
comparative  inutility  in  connexion  with  the  ministerial  charac¬ 
ter.— -  J  emaps  the  lethargical  slumber  in  which  the  church  of 
England  was  at  that  time  wrapt,  had  partly  overtaken  too  many 
o'  *he  congregational  churches,  and  there  existed  too  indolent 

^‘.e  systems,  catechisms,  and  established 
cnscipn  of  the  old  Dissenters,  as  if  these  could  supersede  tho 
extraor  inary  1  hours  of  the  Bvmgelist,  or  could  stand  instead 
of  holy  zeal  and  impassioned  energy.  The  Methodists,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  calculated  permanently  to  occupy  the  stations  of 
Ihose  whose  lack  of  service  they  teemed  raised  to  supply.  The 
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evils  arising*  from  an  illiterate  ministry  are  not  immediately  felt. 
Contrasted  with  those  of  formality,  or  of  a  departure  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  they  may  he  justly  deemed  of  small 
magnitude.  In  individual  cases  they  may  be  difficult  to  be 
ascertained,  or  be  wholly  neutralized  :  but  they  are  not  the  less 
real,  and  in  the  end  extensively  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  contempt  of  human  attainments  that 
among  Dissenting  ministers  of  tt&*  resent  day,  there  exists, 
on  some  points  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  endowed 
church,  so  great  an  inferiority.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  times  on  their  circumstances  and  the  narrowness  of  their 
stipends,  forbid  their  engaging  in  pursuits,  which  to  be  enjoyed 
or  successfully  followed,  require  a  mind  at  leisure  and  a  heart 
at  rest.  The  great  majority  of  candidates  for  tiie  ministry 
amongst  Dissenters  are  of  humble  origin  or  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.  The  want  of  subordinate  inducements  to  young  men 
in  the  higher  stations  of  society,  in  the  shape  of  emolument, 
ease,  or  distinction,  might  be  less  to  be  regretted,  as  tending  to 
keep  the  ministry  itself  pure  from  the  unhallowed  misappropri¬ 
ation  of  its  sacred  offices,  if  it  were  not  that  mixed  motives  are 
still  left  to  operate  on  those  who  occupy  a  lower  rank  in  society, 
and  who  are  sometimes  tempted  to  exclaim,  (as  Mr.  Clayton 
observes)  “  Put  me  into  the  priest’s  office  for  a  morsel  of 
bread.”  We  are  not  pleading  for  mixed  motives,  but  it  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  inducements  of  sufficient  strength 
are  not  found  more  extensively  to  operate  in  bringing  young 
men  of  superior  education  and  station,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  sacred  office  amongst  Dissenters. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  minister  or  pastor  should  be  a 
man  of  critical  learning,  or  of  superior  abilities.  We  do  not  w  ish 
to  embarrass  with  any  unnecessary  difficulties,  the  entrance  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  Dissenters  ought  ever  to  separate  be¬ 
tween  the  right  and  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  who 
thinks  himself  called  upon  to  preach  the  gospel.  But  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  there  should  at  least  be  some  who  may 
be  able  to  sustain  the  character  of  learned  men  amongst  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  of  no  small  importance, 
4  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  literary ,  as  well  as  the  mo¬ 
ral  character  of  our  seminal  ies.1  If  in  some  of  them,  more 
were  required  as  a  qualification  for  admission,  and  more  ex¬ 
acted  from  the  student  previously  to  his  entrance  on  the  mini¬ 
sterial  functions,  it  would  be  of  essential  advantage,  putting 
aside  inferior  considerations,  to  the  cause  of  religion  at  large. 
Scepticism  is  of  a  superficial  character ;  it  originates  in  4  the 
vanity  of  the  half-learned,  and  the  pride  of  the  half-reasoning,’ 
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Learning  lias  been  generally  found,  not  more  necessary  for  the 
competent  defence  of  the  truth,  than  favourable  to  the  pro^ 
motion  of  a  devotional  spirit,  personal  humility,  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  benevolence. 

But  we  check  ourselves  from  pursuing  these  remarks,  which 

were  naturally  suggested  by  the  observations  we  have  quoted 

from  the  Sermon  before  us  :  and  will  conclude  by  giving  an 

extract  from  the  Discourse  itself,  as  a  further  specimen  of  the 

author’s  style,  and  of  the  segments  which  it  contains. 

.  .  -cipw'  . 

*  A  second  incentive  to  v  ^presentation  of  this  prayer  is  taken 
from  the  plenteousness  of  the  harvest ,  which  invites  the  sickle 
of  the  reaper.  We  would  not  attempt  in  a  spirit  of  sectarian 
bigotry,  or  through  a  deficiency  of  true  candour,  to  diminish 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  :  but  it  is  a  serious  fact,  that  a  large  majority  of  mankind 
is  still  in  an  unregenerate  condition.  Look  into  this  town  and  its 
adjacent  villages  Are  there  not  many  here,  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  bonds  of  iniquity  ?  Stretch  your  prospect  to  the  counties  of  En¬ 
gland  with  its  dependencies,  and  the  provinces  of  Ireland  Are 
there  not  multitudes  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge?  Travel  in 
thought  to  distant  countries,  where  heathenism  and  antichristian 
superstition  have  spread  their  deadly  influence ;  there  you  will  see 
millions  of  your  fellow  creatures  famishing  for  the  want  of  the  bread 
of  life-  All  these  are  hastening  into  eternity.  While  we  speak,  the 
generation  passes  away.  Opportunity,  if  not  soon  embraced,  will 
in  many  instances  be  lost,  and  lost  for  ever.  Surely  if  there  be  any 
thing  which  will  kindle  the  spark  of  zeal  in  the  bosom  of  a  disciple 
or  minister  of  Christ,  if  there  be  any  prospect  which  will  light  up 
his  devotion  to  a  burning  flame,  it  is  the  spectacle  of  myriads  of  souls 
destined  to  immortality,  but  entering  upon  eternity  unprepared  fur 
heaven. 

‘  The  paucity  of  labourers  should  likewise  induce  us  to  prefer  this 
supplication.  There  is  without  doubt,  a  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  circumstances  of  the  times  when  our  Lord  issued  this  com¬ 
mand,  and  those  of  the  present  day.  Christianity  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  Few  had  the  courage  to  profess  it,  and  very  few  were 
called  (o  preach  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  these  halcyon  days  of  the 
church,  and  in  our  own  favored  country,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  much  more  numerous.  Still  however  the  number  is  comparatively 
small.  It  is  touching  indeed  on  delicate  ground,  but  fact  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  fearless  assertion,  that  as  all  are  not  Israel  who  are  of 
Israel,  so  all  who  assume  the  clerical  office,  are  not  diligent  and 
faithful  stewards  over  the  household  of  God.  W  e  are  in  want  of 
labourers , — men  endued  with  knowledge,  warm  at  heart  with  love  to 
Jesus  and  compassion  for  souls,  fired  with  zeal  in  the  best  of  causes 
— men  who  will  threw  their  wdiole  spirit  into  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
strive  to  pluck  sinners  as  brands  from  the  burning,  who  passionately 
aspire  to  turn  many  to  righteousness  and  to  shine  as  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.  If  too  we  extend  our  view  to  the  vast  tracts  of  unculti¬ 
vated  ground  beyond  our  native  shores,  who  will  not  exclaim,  with  a 
sigh  of  sorrow  and  of  longing  desire,  “  The  labourers  are  few*  -send, 
forth  more  into  the  harvest !” 


(  419  ) 

Art.  XI.  Sermons  on  the  Occasion  of  the  late  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  E. 

T.  Vaughan  and  others. 

TOOTHING  can  be  more  insipid  and  un affecting  than  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  Political  Sermons,  or  Sermons  upon 
political  occasions.  The  preachers  of  them  seem  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  so  solicitous  to  say  all  that  is  proper,  and  loyal,  and 
patriotic,  and  so  anxious  to  avoid  every  thing  in  the  least  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  contrary  tendency,  that  they  do  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  carry  any  independence  of  thought,  or  any  adequate 
warmth  of  feeling  into  the  subject,  and  cannot  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  produce  compositions  of  a  deeply  impressive  or  in¬ 
structive  nature.  The  five  or  six  well-known  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  most  obviously  applicable  to  such  occasions,  may  at  once 
be  safely  fixed  upon  as  forming  the  texts  of  nine-tenths  of  these 
Sermons  ;  and  as  for  the  materials  of  the  Discourse,  it  might 
be  amusing  to  ascertain,  in  how  many  Buonaparte  is  represented 
as  the  Nabuchadonosor  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  atrocities,  mag¬ 
nified  to  the  utmost,  and  exhibited  principally  in  the  light  of 
personal  or  rather  national  injury,  are  made  the  chief  theme  of 
declamation  ;  while  our  country  is  complacently  eulogized  and 
felicitated  as  a  nation  not  less  religious  than  favoured  of  the 
Lord,  our  rulers  righteousness,  and  the  people  peace. 

So  long,  however,  as  Fast  Days  and  Thanksgiving  Days  are 
observed  by  the  nation,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  not  more  competently  improved,  for  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  this  medium,  sentiments  at  once  rational 
and  devout ; — for  reminding  them  of  those  principles,  the  basis  and 
security  of  all  that  is  venerable  and  valuable  in  their  establishments, 
which,  in  alliance  with  religious  fear  and  social  charity,  it  should 
be  the  object  of  every  friend  to  his  country  to  diffuse,  as  forming* 
the  character  of  the  free  subject  and  the  Christian  politician. 
Unfortunately,  on  no  subject  does  there  exist  more  crude,  su¬ 
perficial,  and,  of  course,  violently  bigoted  notions,  than  on  that 
of  politics,  next  to  religion,  the  most  momentous,  the  most 
constantly  pressing,  and  the  most  permanently  important. 
Even  among  religious  people,  we  fear  we  might  almost  say  es¬ 
pecially  among  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  medium  practically 
realized,  between  a  fatal  and  an  immoral  servility,  which  in¬ 
duces  people  blindly  to  acquiesce  in  all  evils  legally  established, 
in  all  misdemeanours  sanctioned  by  legislative  acts,  and  to  merge 
their  understandings  and  principles  in  the  national  wisdom  and 
the  national  morality; — and  on  the  other  hand,  a  sullen,  turbu¬ 
lent,  selfish  spirit  of  democracy,  which  resents,  as  if  from  per¬ 
sonal  animosity,  every  error,  failure,  or  invidious  act  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  regards  their  persons  with  suspicion  and  contempt,  and 
half  loathes  the  success  which  may  procure  honour  to  the  men 
in  power.  In  the  one  class,  thq  men  are  better  than  their  prin- 
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ciples;  in  the  other,  the  principles  are  better  than  the  men; 
The  latter  may  be  with  most  reason  objects  of  deprecation  or 
dread,  as  respects  the  present ;  the  opinions  of  the  former,  are 
the  most  mischievous  in  their  operation  on  posterity.  But  is 
there  indeed  no  medium  ? — Have  the  principles  of  Milton  and 
of  Locke  been  so  completely  refuted  by  reason,  and  found  so 
dangerous  in  effect,  that  they  are  henceforth  to  be  abandoned 
as  obsolete  and  disreputable  notions  ?  Is  every  person  to  be 
stigmatised  as  disloyal,  or  to  be  suspected  of  secret  Jacobinism, 
who  ventures  to  raise  his  voice,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  c  con¬ 
stitutional  loyalist,’  against  the  abuses  and  corruptions  and  fla¬ 
gitious  acts  of  an  administration  ?  Or  is  it  no  longer  necessary 
that  our  children  should  be  taught,  and  our  children's  children, 
how  those  civil  and  religious  rights  were  procured  which  arc  their 
distinguished  birthright,  and  which  they  too  must  hold  in  trust, 
as  a  sacred  and  unalienable  deposit e*  to  be  transmitted  unim¬ 
paired  to  their  posterity  ? 

We  repeat  it,  that  enlarged  and  accurate  political  opinions 
are  of  incalculable  importance,  and  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  is  connected  with  them,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
temper  of  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  have  a  finer  exemplification 
of  this  harmonious  accordance  of  a  firm  and  lofty  maintenance 
of  civil  rights  with  a  peaceful  and  courteous  deference  to  con¬ 
stituted  authorities,  than  in  the  character  of  St.  Paul  himself. 
But  in  no  respect  is  the  evil  of  eitlie;  of  those  dispositions  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  expose,  more  conspicuously  manifested, 
than  in  the  tendency  which  there  is  in  those  of  either  party,  to 
be  taken  off  from  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Agent,  the 
counsels  of  whose  will  all  inferior  instruments  and  all  events  are 
intelligently  or  blindly  concurring  to  work,  and  to  expend  in 
self-gratulation  or  in  the  applause  of  second  causes,  those  feel¬ 
ings  which  should  be  employed  in  deeper  and  humbler  grati¬ 
tude. 

We  have  selected  from  the  numerous  publications  to  which  the 
late  happy  and  glorious  events  have  furnished  occasion,  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  Some  of  them  contain  sentiments  which 
cannot  be  perused  without  sincere  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ;  but 
no  one  of  them  appeared  to  us  to  require  a  separate  article,  as 
being  possessed  of  very  distinguishing  merit. 

1.  The  Lesson  of  our  Times ,  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  Leicester,  on  Thursday,  July  7, 
being  the  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  Peace.  By  the 
Rev.  Edw.  Thos.  Vaughan,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  St.  Martin  and  All 
Saints,  Leicester,  & c.  8vo.  price.  Is.  Hatchard  1814. 

Mr.  Vaughan’s  text  is  Daniel  iv.  17.  u  This  matter  is  by  the 
decree  of  the  Watchers,”  which  he  explains  agreeably  to 
Bishop  Horsley’s  learned  and  admirable  exposition.  The  Ser¬ 
mon  oommcnces  whth  the  following  anecdote. 
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*  It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  gallant  cavalier,  who  had  acted  a  sig¬ 
nal  part  in  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion ,  and  who  at  length  died 
fighting  by  the  side  of  his  King  :  that  when  alone,  and  pacing  about 
his  chamber,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  ingeminate  the  word. 
Peace  1  “  Peace  !”  said  he,  “  dear  Peace  !  when  shall  we  know 
thee  again  ?” 

There  is  so  little  force  or  propriety  in  this  anecdote,  that  we 
really  cannot  help  suspecting  it  was  brought  in,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  words  4  gallant  cavalier,’  4  the  side  of  his  kingv’ 
and  4  the  great  rebellion,’ — words  of  mystical  association  in  the 
minds  of  some  people,  but  very  impertinent  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  We  say  this  with  no  disrespectful  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Vaughan,  who  is  a  man  of  distinguished  talents  and  piety. 
The  discourse  itself  is  of  a  very  superior  description.  Such 
passages  as  the  following  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Sermons 
of  this  class. 

‘  Here  therefore  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  up  my  word  of  inquiry : 
and  solemnly  to  charge  it  upon  you,  as  one  of  the  urgent  duties  of 
this  day,  that  you  ascertain,  whether  you  be  obedient  believers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?  It  is  to  put  this  question  as  earnestly  as  I 
can,  that  I  have  eagerly  waited  for  this  day.  “  r’eradventure,”  said 
I,  “  they  will  hear  me  on  this  day  It  may  be  I  shall  get  to  their 
consciences,  and  they  will  search  them  at  my  bidding.”  O  !  search 
them,  dear  brethren!  search  them;  it  is  for  your  life.  You  may  be 
generous  men  ;  you  may  he  just  men  ;  you  may  be  loyal  subjects, 
excellent  citizens,  kind-hearted  neighbours,  tender  parents,  hus¬ 
bands,  masters,  sons  ;  but  not  true  i  hristians.  You  may  “  do  many 
things”  which  Christ  has  said,  yet  not  bel  lve  in  him  “  with  your 
to  hole  heart;”  and  so,  be  in  reality  far  rrom  him.  Nay,  you  may  as¬ 
sist  others  to  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  him  ;  yet  not  be  found  in 
him  yourselves  Now  if  you  be  not  found  in  him  by  a  living  faith,  it 
matters  not  what  your  profession,  or  your  character  amongst  men 
may  be :  iC  you  are  yet  in  your  sins ;”  “  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican;”  an  u  Anathema,  Maran-atha.”  O  then  ascertain  this 
fact !  And  if  you  have  not  yet  repented  unto  life,  now,  without 
delay,  seek  this  repentance  ;  study,  pray,  watch,  be  sober  ;  that 
you  may  “  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  “  born  again  ;”  “  bom 
from  above ;”  “  born  of  the  Spirit ;”  and  so  be  made  very  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  believers  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and 
partakers  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  righteousness  !  You  that  have 
been  so  “  born,”  rejoice,  improve,  hold-fast,  stir  up,  and  put  forth 
the  gift  that  is  in  you  P  pp  32 — 33. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  is  very  solemn  and  energetic. 

2.  Light  shining  out  of  Darkness ,  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas 
Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks,  price  Is.  Seeley. 

The  name  of  the  venerable  rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  always 
excites  in  the  reader  emotions  of  affectionate  respect.  The 
Sermon,  which  he  has  foufided  on  the  1st  verse  of  the  xcii.  Psalm* 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  K  k 
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is  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  which  the  occasion  has  given 
birth,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  attention.  We  have  parti¬ 
cular  pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  extract. 

<  We  have  indeed  very  gfeat  reason  for  thankfulness  and  joyful 
praise,  that,  however  the  Slave-trade  may  revive,  and  with  whatever 
dreadful  cruelties  it  may  be  prosecuted,  itisno  longer  the  national  sin  of 
Britain.  It  may,  and  probably  it  will,  bring  deep  and  indelible  disgrace 
-on  us  from  men  ;  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
a  general  engagement  for  abolishing  it,  an  opportunity  scarcely  ever 
again  to  be  expected,  it  was  (to  say  no  more)  so  heedlessly  renounced, 
and  suffered  to  pass  by  unimproved.  Men  will  consider  that  as  a  na¬ 
tional  acty  which  was  done  by  the  individuals  entrusted  with  our 
national  concerns,  in  this  most  important  treaty.  But  God  will  not 
judge  it  to  be  a  national  sin,  nor  need  >ve  fear  his  judgments  on  that 
account.' 

4  The  article  in  the  treaty,  which  we  deplore,  is  not  the  act  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  Parliament ;  but  simply  of  the  executive  power  ; 
and,  whatever  degree  of  blame  belongs  to  it  (for  on  that  I  decide  not), 
the  whole  attaches  there.’  pp.  23,  4. 

3.  A  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving  on  the  late  Peace  :  from 
Psalm  lxxvi.  10.  By  Melville  Horne,  Lecturer  of  Marazion. 
Price  Is.  Seeley. 

'Phis  is,  really,  a  strange  production.  We  looked  for  something 
rather  more  sober  and  practical  from  so  excellent  a  man  as  Mr. 
Horne,  but  be  is  carried  away  by  bis  subject  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  plain  prose  and  rationality.  The  whole  sermon  is  in 
the  style  of  an  illuminated  transparency.  We  must  prove  our 
words,  and  we  do  it  with  reluctance. 

4  It  is  not  in  the  character  of  Englishmen,  in  the  nature  of  man, 
to  contemplate  this  New  Heaven  and  New  Eartii  with  silent 
apathy.  The  blind  see  the  arm  of  the  Lord  ;  the  dumb  praise  him. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  exhibit  one  blaze  of  joyful 
light,  and  France  herself  has  kindled  her  rival  tires.  But  we  are 
called  upon  for  nobler  praise  ;  for  illuminations  of  the  spirit ;  for  ra¬ 
tional  gratitude  and  love.  The-  pious  example  is  given  by  Princes, 
who  now  bow  before  him,  by  whom  Kings  reign.  Nobles,  Senators, 
and  Judges  worship  at  his  footstool.  From  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  nations  are  bowed  before  him,  as  the  heart  of  one 
man.  Vanquishers  and  vanquished  vie  in  the  work  of  praise.  Earth 
cannot  contain  the  joy.  It  ascends,  and  adds  to  the  felicity  of  Heaven. 
Prophets  and  Apostles  lead  the  thankful  choir  of  the  Triumphant 
Church,  white  Mini  ter  in g  Angels  accord  their  immortal  lyres.  Nor 
is  there  apathy  in  the  God  of  Love :  lie  rejoiceth  in  the  blessedness 
he  communicates,  and  in  the  praise  which  he  inspires.’  pp  4,  5. 

4.  “  The  Kingdom  of  God,”  a  Sermon,  <Scc.  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Maude,  M.  A.  price  is.  Longman  and  Co.. 

ropriate  sermon,  designed  to 
.  44,  with  ari  application  in 
Bible  Society.  We  regret 


This  is  a  very  sensible  and  appi 
illustrate  the  prophecy  in  Daniel  ii 
behalf,  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
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that  we  have  no  room  left  for  further  extracts.  Our  limits  will 
only  allow  us  to  transcribe  the  titles  of  the  following’  Discourses. 
The  first  three  are  also  by  clergymen  of  the  Establishment. 

5.  £  England's  Mercies  and  Duties/  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Little  Bolton,  Lancashire,  April  17,  1814,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  and  ot 
the  prospect,  now  happily  afforded,  of  an  immediate,  perma¬ 
nent,  and  honourable  Peace.  (Prom  1  Sam.  xii.  24.)  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Tbistleth waite,  M.  A.  Minister,  price  Is.  Seeley. 

6.  ‘  England’s  Glory  and  Duty,’  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
,  parish  church  of  St.  Crux  in  the  city  of  York,  July  7,  1814. 

By  John  Overton,  M.  A.  Rector  of  St.  Crux  and  of  St. 
Margaret.  (Dent.  xxvi.  19.)  price  Is.  Cradock  and  Joy,  London. 

7.  Two  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  James’s  church,  Notting¬ 
ham,  July  7,  1814.  By  Joseph  Jones,  M.  A.  (From  Isaiah 
xiv.  7,  and  Mieah  iv.  4  and  5).  price  2s.  Hatcharcl. 

8.  4  The  Downfal  of  Napoleon  and  the  Deliverance  of  Eu¬ 
rope  improved :  a  Sermon,  preached  in  Cliff-Lane  chapel, 
Whitby,  July  7,  1804.  By  George  Young  (Isaiah  xiv.  16,  17). 
price  Is.  6d.  Baynes. 

9.  A  Funeral  Sermon,  on  the  Downfal  of  Buonaparte’s  Dy¬ 
nasty  ;  a  Discourse  preached  July  7,  1814.  (Isaiah  xiv.  4.  16, 
17).  London.  Underwood. 
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***  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid )  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


In  the  course  of  the  present  year  will 
be  published,  in  one  volume  -8vo.  very 
neatly  printed  on  fine  wove  paper,  An¬ 
cient  Scottish  Poems,  published  from 
the  MS.  of  George  Bannatyne.  1j68. 


The  singular  scarcity  of  this  volume  of 
Poems,  selected  from  a  voluminous 
miscelhany,  compiled  by  George  Ban¬ 
natyne,  in  1568,  and  edited  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Lord  Hailes,  might  be  deemed 
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a  sufficient  apology  for  its  republi  ca¬ 
tion,  had  it  no  other  merit;  but  it  has 
higher  and  more  substantial  claims  to 
notice.  At  the  head  of  this  collection 
stands  the  name  of  the  great  poet  Wil¬ 
liam  Dunbar,  one  of  the  greatest  geni¬ 
uses  that  Scotland  has  produced,  whose 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  minuteness  of 
description,  and  knowledge  of  life  and 
of  human  nature,  is  little  inferior  to 
Chaucer.  To  the  Poems  of  Dunbar 
succeed  several  by  Robert  Benrysone, 
of  which  the  pastoral  ballad  ot  Robene 
and  Makyne  is  the  most  interesting. 
Several  Poems  follow  by  Stewart,  Pa¬ 
trick  Johnstone,  Kennedy,  and  others, 
and  the  ballads  of  Alexander  Scott,  who 
has  be-  n  termed  by  Pinkerton,  without 
extravagant  praise,  the  Anacreon  of 
Scotch  Poetry.  For  a  long  account  of 
this  el  gant  and  matchless  little  volume 
see  Ct-usura  Literaria,  vol.  5.  As  this 
reprint  will  be  scrupulously  1  m  ted  to 
Two  Hundred  Copies,  gentlemen  desi¬ 
rous  of  possessing  it,  are  requested  to 
be  early  in  sending  their  nam<  s. 

Mr.  Maddock,  barristi-r,  has  in  con¬ 
siderable  forwardness,  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
jn  2  large  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  James,  .  I  Wells-street,  will 
speedily  publish  a  Treat  se  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Piojeetion,  the  projections  of. 
the  sphere,  and  the  eonsi ruction  of 
maps,  illustrated  by  18  plates  of  dia¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  in  the  press,  the 
Descent  of  Liberty;  a  mask,  m  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  elo  e  ot  the  war. 

A  Short  Excursion  in  France,  1814, 
with  engravings  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis 
and  Apollo  Belvidere,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

A  Memo  r  of  the  Expedition  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Conquest  of  Java,  with 
a  Survey  of  the  Islands  forming  the 
Oriental  Archipelago,  is  in  the  press, 
illustrated  by  34  maps  and  views 

Dr.  Troticr,  of  Newcastle,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  press,  Reflections  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Poor  f  r  the  last  Ten 
Years;  b<  mg  a  summary  of  the  cas<  % 
of  upwards  of  3000  patients  who  ha\e 
received  lus  giatuitous  advice. 

Mr.  John  Craig  will  soon  publish,  in 
4to.  a  Brief  Survey  of  Holy  Island,  the 
jFarn  Islands^  and  the  Adjacent  Coast 


of  Northumberland,  illustrated  by  en¬ 
gravings'. 

The  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  ofYork,  i» 
preparing  an  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
whh  notes,  critical,  moral,  and  devo¬ 
tional,  which  is  intended  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  parts. 

Mr.  James  White,  of  Exeter,  has  a 
fourth  volume  of  his  Treatise  on  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medicine,  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Laws 
is  in  the  press  ;  principally  tending  to 
show  that  the  arrest  on  mesne  process 
is  equally  oppressive  on  the  plaintiff  as 
the  defendant,  and  the  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  some  court,  in  which  a  trades¬ 
man  can  recover  a  small  debt. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  engaged  on  a  new 
edition,  with  great  additions,  of  his 
Treatise  on  Copyholds,  which  will  be 
printed  iq.  2  royal  8vo.  volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Byron’s  Miscella¬ 
neous  Poems,  in  2  8vo.  volumes,  is 
nearly  ready  lor  publication. 

Dr.  Jamieson  is  preparing  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  ol  the  Life  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 
by  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aber- 
de  n  ;  and  of  the  Acts  and  Deeds  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  by  Henry  the  Min¬ 
strel  ;  from  the  MS.  of  both  in  the 
Advocates’  Library,  with  biographical 
sketches,  notes,  and  a  glossary. 

Miss  Starke’s  Letters  from  Italy,  with 
considerable  additions,  are  now  in  the 
press. 

N.  Jickling,  Esq.  barrister,  i?  pre¬ 
paring  a  Digest  of  the  Custom  Laws,  to 
be  printed  in  a  4to.  volume. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  2  vol?. 
8vo.  illustrated  by  plates,  by  Lowry, 
Systematic  Education,  or  Eiementary 
Instruction  in  the  various  Departments 
of  Literature  and  Science,  with  Practi¬ 
cal  Rules  for  studying  each  Branch  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Shepherd,  the  Rev.  Lant  Carpenter, 
LL.  1).  and  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce. 

In  the  Press,  A  new  Dictionary  of  all 
Religions;  comprising  the  substance  of 
Hannah  Adams’s  celebrated  View  of 
Religion'-,  &c.  with  much  original  mat¬ 
ter,  revised  and  corrected  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  To  which  will  be  prefixed, 
Mr  Fuller’s  valuable  Essay  on  Truth; 
the  whole  to  be  comprised  in  1  volume, 
12mo, 
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A  New  Edition,  ( the  third  )  of 
Help  to  Zion’s  Travellers;  being  an 
attempt  to  remove  various  Stumbling 
Blocks  out  of  the  way,  relating  to  Doc¬ 
trinal,  Experimt  ntal,  and  Practical 
Religion.  By  the  late  Robert  Hall,  of 
Arnsby.  In  the  Press,  Post  Roads  in 
France,  with  the  various  Roads  to  the 
principal  Cities  in  Europe;  being  a 
Translation  of  the  Etat  des  Postes, 
published  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  a 
work  of  great  importance  to  all  persons 
who  visit  the  Continent. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  second 
edition  enlarged,  of  the  Rev.  W.  Vowles’s 
Sermon,  entitled,  The  Question  of  Ap¬ 
paritions  and  Supernatural  Voices  con 
sidered  ;  occasioned  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  which  followed  the 
death  of  Ann  Taylor,  of  Tiverton, 
Devon. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  D.  Jen¬ 
nings’s  much  esteemed  Sermons  for 
young  people,  may  be  expected  in  a 
few  days. 

In  the  press  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  a  new  edition  of  Baxter’s  Dia* 
logues,  on  personal  and  family  religion, 
abridged  by  Fawcett. 

A  second  edition  of  a  Syllabus  of 
Christian  Doctrines  and  Duties,  in  the 
Catechetical  form,  by  the  late  Rev. 
S.  Newton,  of  Norwich ;  is  nearly 
ready. 

A  life  of  Philip  Melancthon,  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  and  distinguished  coadju  * 
tor  of  Martin  Luther,  is  preparing  for 
the  press  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Augustus 
Cox,  A.  M.  of  Hackney,  and  may  be 
expected  early  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  House  of 
Romanoff,  the  reigning  family  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  present 
s  ate  of  that  empire,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Anderson  ;  is  in  the  press. 

Letters  from  Albion  to  a  friend  on 
the  Continent,  written  by  a  foreign  no¬ 
bleman  to  bis  friend,  in  the  years  181,0, 
11,  ll2,  and  J3,  may  be  expected  in 
the  ensuing  month. 

A  Dictionary  of  Religious  Opinions, 
or  a  brief  account  of  the  various  de¬ 
nominations,  into  which  the  profession 
of  Christianity  is  divided,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged  ;  has  been  sent  to  the 
press,  by  Mr.  Jones,  author  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Waldeuses. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Travels  of  the  Rev. 


John  Campbell  in  South  Africa,  at  the 
request  of  the  Missionary  Society,  t 
promote  the  knowledge  of  Christia  y 
among  the  Hottentots,  is  in  the  press. 

***  Mr.  Campbell  visited  some  tribes  of 
the  Africans  who  bad  never  seen  an  Eu¬ 
ropean,  and  crossed  the  Peninsula  rroiv 
East  to  West,  nearly  in  the  con.s  i. 
the  great  Orange  river.  He  had  ari  the 
felicity  of  discovering  the  junction  of 
several  rivers  before  unknown.  The 
work  is  expected  to  be  comprised 
one  large  octavo  volume,  and  to  be 
published  about  Christmas  no  . 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  nI  be 
published,  in  one  volume,  1 2 mo. 
Button  and  Son,  Paternoster-row  ,  and 
Williams  and  Son,  Stationer’s-court  ; 
A  Dictionary  of  all  Religions  and  re¬ 
ligious  Denominations;  including  the 
whole  substance  of  Hannah  Adams’s 
View  of  Religions  reduced  to  one  Al¬ 
phabet,  with  her  introduction,  and  a 
great  number  of  additional  articles,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  new  sects,  &c.  The 
whole  carefully  corrected  and  revised, 
by  T.  Williams,  author  of  the  Age  of 
Infidelity,  A  New  Translation  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Song,  Historic  Defence  of  Expe¬ 
rimental  Religion,  &c.  To  this  work 
alone  is  prefixed,  An  Essay  on  Truth  : 
its  importance,  —  causes  of  error, — 
reasons  of  its  permission,  &c.  By  An¬ 
drew  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Adams’s  Work  b<  ing.  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  print,  the  Proprietors 
have  been  sotne  time  in  preparing  a 
new  edition,  with  the  above  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions.  Particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  divest  the  work  of 
all  doubtful  matter  ;  and,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  articles,  to  make  it  as 
complete  and  interesting  as  possible 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 
The  authorities  have  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  some  articles  which,  in 
the  former  edition,  were  carried  to  a 
disproportionate  length,  have  been 
abridged  to  make  room  for  others. 
The  editor  has  endeavoured  to  confine 
himself  to  a  faithful  and  candid  state¬ 
ment  of  the  sentiments  of  every  sect 
and  party,  without  that  indifferency  to 
sacred  and  scriptural  truth,  which  has 
justly  been  objected  to  in  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  some  measure  similar. 

The  Rev.  T.Morell,  of  St.  Neots,  has 
in  the  press  the  second  volume  of  Studies 
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in  f  1  i  -  tor v,  which  v/iil  contain  the  Hi¬ 
story  of  Rome,  from  its  eai  liest  records, 
to  the  death  of  Constantine,  in  a  series 
of  KsSays,  accompanied  with  moral 
and  religions  reflections,  references  to 
original  authorities  and  historical  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  so  constructed  as  to 
include  the  substance  of  each  essay. 


He  has  also  just  published  in  a 
duodecimo  form,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
families  and  schools,  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  the  History  of  Greece 
executed  upon  a  similar  plan,  with  the 
addition  of  a  correct  map  of  ancient 
G  reece. 


Art.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AURIC*  LI  URE. 

A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Orkney  Islands  ;  with  observations 
on  the  means  of  their  improvement ; 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  By  John  Shir- 
reff,  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  first  volume  of  Poeta?  Minores 
Graeci,  Praecipua  Lectionis  var;etate  et 
Jndicibus  Locupletissimis  instruxit 
Thomas  Gaisford,  A.  M.  JEdis  Christi 
Alumnus,  necnon  Graecse  Linguae  Pro¬ 
fessor  Regius.  From  the  Clarendon 
Press,  8vo.  15s.  sheets. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Practical  View  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  in  its  early  stages,  12mo.  5s. 
boards. 

New  Orthographical  Exercises,  with 
the  correct  Orthoepy  of  every  Word, 
according  to  the  most  approved  modern 
■sage,  for  the  use  of  foreigners  and 
schoo'ls  in  general.  By  Alexander 
Power,  Master  of  the  Commercial 
Academy,  Ashford,  Kent,  12mo.  2s. 
bound. 

Five  Hundred  Questions,  deduced 
from  the  Abridgement  of  Goldsmith’s 
History  of  Rome  :  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Roman  Polity, 
and  of  the  principal  constituted  au- 
thorit'es  of  the  Romans,  in  the  mo^t 
flourishing  times  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  a  Table  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
together  with  a  Chronological  Table  of 
the  most  celebrated  Roman  Authors, 
and  an  account  of  most  particular  works, 
by  J.  Gorton,  18mo.  Is. 

Clef,  ou  Themes  Traduits  de  la 


Grammaire  de  Nicolas  Hamel,  d’apies 
PEdition  stereotype,  12mo.  3s.  bound. 

Introductory  Latin  Exercises  to  those 
of  Clarke,  Ellis,  and  Turner;  designed 
for  the  younger  clashes  of  learners, 
12mo.  2s.  fid.  hound. 

Original  Letters  of  Advice,  to  a 
young  Lady.  On  Education.  On  Happi¬ 
ness.  On  Christian  Faith.  Beauties  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  Folly  of  useless 
words  exposed.  On  Telemaehus,  Cha¬ 
rity,  &,c.  &c.  ;  By  the  author  of  the 
Polite  Reasoner,  12mo.  fid.  bound. 

Juvenile  Arithmetic;  or  a  Child’s 
Guide  to  Figures,  being  an  easy  intro¬ 
duction  to  Joyce’s  Arithmetic,  and  va¬ 
rious  others  now  in  use,  18mo.  Is. 

The  Elements  of  English  Spelling, 
accompanied  bv  a  variety  of  Reading 
Lessons,  designed  for  the  use  of  junior 
pupils.  By  John  Gordon,  18mo  Is. 

HISTORY. 

A  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,  and 
of  the  Progiess  of  Free  Inquiry  and 
Religious  Liberty,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  accession  o f  Queen  Anne.  By 
Joshua  Toulmin,  D.  D.  8vo.  12s. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Historj'  of 
Rome.  By  Velleius  Paterculus.  Tran¬ 
slated  from  the  original,  by  George 
Baker,  A.  M.  The  Translator  of  Livy, 
8vo.  8s.  boards. 

An  Entire  Course  of  Roman  History, 
comprising  Hooke’s  History,  and  Gib¬ 
bons’s  Decline  and  Fall.  In  weekly 
numbers.  No.  1.  price  Is. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on'  Criminal  Pleading, 
with  precedents  of  Indictments,  Special 
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Pleas,-  See.  adapted  to  practice.  "By 
Thomas  Starkie,  of  Lincolns  Inn,  Esq. 
Barrister  at  Law,  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 
boards. 

'Flie  second  volume  of  the  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Present  Practice  of  the 
Bankrupt  Law,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  By  Edward  Christian,  of 
Grays  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  a 
commissioner  of  Bankrupt,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  laws  of  England,  8vo.  11.  2s. 
boards. 

Volume  I,  Part  I*(to  becontinued)  of 
Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Easter  and 
Tiinity  Terms,  54  Geo.  III.  and  the 
Sittings  after.  By  George  Price,  Esq. 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at 
Law.  royal  8vo.  sewed. 

An  Analysis,  arranged  to  serve  also 
as  a  compendious  Digested  Index  of  Mr. 
Fearne’s  Essay  on  Contingent  Remain¬ 
ders  and  Executory  Devises,  and  of  Mr. 
Butler’s  Notes.  By  Richard  Holmes 
Coote,  Esq.  of  L  ncolns  Inn.  royal  Svo. 
IDs.  bd.  boards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Doctrine  of  Chances ;  or,  the 
Theory  ot  Gaming,  made  easy  to  every 
person  acquainted  with  common  Arith¬ 
metic,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  calculate 
the  Probabilities  of  Events  in  Lotteries, 
Cards,  Horse- racing,  Dice,  &c.  See. 
With  Tables  of  Chance  never  before 
published,  which  from  mere  inspection 
will  solve  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
questions.  By  William  Rouse,  8vo, 
15s.  boards. 

MECHANICS. 

The  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  John 
Smeatori,  Civil  Engineer,  *&c.  F.  R.  S. 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions;  and  comprising  his  Treatise  on 
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We  have  received  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Edw.  Griffin,  A.  T>.  Curate  of  St. 
Nicholas’s,  Nottingham,  disavowing  his  being  the  Translator  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft’s  Fur  Predestiuatus.  We  lose  no  time  in  correcting  the  mistake. 

In  our  last  Number  the  price  of  ‘  A  Sketch  from  Nature  a  Rural  Poem,  was 
erroneously  stated  to  be  4s.  instead  of  24. 
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Art.  I.  The  Present  State  of  the  Greelc  Church  in  Russia,  or  a  Summary 
of  Christian  Divinity  ;  by  Platon,  late  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  ; 
translated  from  the  Slavonian :  with  a  Preliminary  Memoir  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  Russia  ;  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  different  Sects  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Dissenters.  By  Robert  Pinkerton.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  340.  price 
9s.  Edinburgh,  Oliphont  and  Co.  London,  Seeley,  1814, 

r]"HAT  the  people  of  this  country  have  entertained  notions 
strangely  incorrect  respecting  the  civilization,  the  religion, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  political  events 
of  the  last  two  years,  and  the  book  now  before  us,  render  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident.  Perhaps,  from  our  insular  situation,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  us  from  the  advantages  of  an  uninterrupted  communica¬ 
tion  with  other  nations,  and  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stood  to  a  great  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  restricted  our  foreign  intercourse  still 
more  ; — but,  especially,  from  the  good  opinion  which  we  are  at  all 
times  disposed  to  entertain  of  our  own  endowments,  moral  and 
intellectual ; — we  have  been  prevented  from  adverting  to  therisin  g 
progress  of  the  states  around  us,  and  from  doing  justice  to  the 
character  and  attainments  of  a  people,  who  seem  destined,  by 
an  over-ruling  Providence,  to  exert  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
influence  on  the  future  circumstances  of  the  human  race.  Nor 
have  the  prejudices  of  some  even  enlightened  English  travel¬ 
lers  contributed  to  lead  us  to  embrace  more  correct  notions  of 
this  subject.  Without  any  intention  of  misleading  their  readers, 
their  statements,  by  indirectly  flattering  our  national  pride, 
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confirmed  us  in  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  actually  made 
us  believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  imperfection,  we  are  the 
most  civilized,  religious,  and  virtuous  people  in  the  world ; 
and  that  the  most  cultivated  people  in  Russia,  are  not  advanced 
many  degrees  beyond  the  condition  of  savages.  These  preju¬ 
dices  entertained  by  our  countrymen,  though  they  are  certainly 
improper,  do  not  appear  to  us  unnatural,  when  we  recollect 
either  the  peculiarities  of  our  situation,  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded,  or  the  numerous  and  substantial,  as  well  as  the 
many  undefinable  comforts,  which  an  Englishman  enjoys,  and 
which  he  can  seldom  obtain  to  the  same  extent  in  any 
country  except  his  own.  It  requires,  therefore,  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  candour  and  equanimity  of  temper,  to  enable 
him  to  divest  himself  of  all  undue  prepossession,  and  to  institute 
a  fair  comparison  of  other  nations  with  his  own  ;  especially 
when  sitting  in  the  hut  of  a  foreign  land,  destitute  of  nearly  all 
the  comforts  which  lie  regards  as  essential  to  human  happiness, 
and  in  circumstances  in  which  the  country  of  his  fathers  must 
present  itself  to  his  mind  in  its  loveliest  forms.  As  we  naturally 
estimate  the  happiness  of  others,  by  contrasting  their  external 
situation  with  our  own,  this  latter  cause  has,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other,  contributed  to  foster  the  strange  conceptions  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  respecting  the  character  and  enjoyments,  not  of  other 
nations  only,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  parts  of 
their  own  empire.  It  is  not  many  years  since  we  were  first 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  of  Ireland,  and 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  are  indeed  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  habits  of  all  the 
diversified  tribes  which  compose  the  vast  Russian  empire,  are, 
in  general,  materially  different  from  our  own,  and  that  we  ex¬ 
cel  them  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  moral  and  religious  know¬ 
ledge;  but  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  they  are  behind  us  in 
humanity,  in  temperance,  and  in  correctness  of  moral  conduct. 
Their  houses  may  not  possess  the  comfort  and  neatness  of  an 
English  cottage  ;  but  the  virtues  which  give  worth  and  dignity 
to  man,  are  not  confined  to  the  luxurious  habits  of  a  mercantile 
country,  nor  to  the  cleanliness  with  which  these  habits  are  ge¬ 
nerally  connected.  And  if  moderation  in  prosperity,  and  huma¬ 
nity  amid  circumstances  of  the  highest  provocation,  afford 
any  evidence  of  the  possession  of  correct  feeling,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religious  principle,  where  shall  we  turn  for  more  striking 
examples,  than  have  been  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  and  the  people  whom  he  governs  ?  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  gratifying  to  think,  that  the  Monarch  of  a  vast  empire, 
whose  authority  is  absolute  throughout  his  dominions,  and  who 
is,  consequently,  possessed  of  all  the  power  that  usually  cor¬ 
rupts  the  heart  of  man,  has,  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
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exhibited  an  example  of  elevated  virtue  the  most  worthy  of  a 
Christian  Prince,  that  has  at  any  time  been  presented  to  the 
world.  This  consideration  is  particularly  pleasing,  from  the 
views  which  it  leads  us  to  entertain  of  the  growing  improve¬ 
ment  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  the  human  race.  When 
we  Dehold  the  Sovereign  and  his  Senators  observing,  in  their 
public  and  private  conduct,  the  Divine  precepts  of  Him  who 
has  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps  ;  ac¬ 
knowledging,  in  the  principles  which  regulate  their  government, 
and  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  religion  which  is  inimical  to  all  that  is  cruel,  and  selfish, 
and  corrupt,  in  human  nature  ;  and  when  they  support  their  pro¬ 
fessions  by  the  most  liberal  and  zealous  exertions  for  the  univer¬ 
sal  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  are  we  not  entitled  to 
conclude  that  a  basis  is  laid  on  the  firmest  of  all  foundations, 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  of  the  inhabitants  over 
whom  it  is  their  lot  to  preside  ?  And,  by  anticipating  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  they  are  instrumental  in  conferring  on  future  genera¬ 
tions,  may  we  not  justly  congratulate  both  themselves  and  their 
people,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  prophet,  “  Arise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee  r 

In  contemplating  the  exertions  which  are  made  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  reflect  on  the  powerful  influence 
which  the  Russian  Church  and  the  Russian  people  may  exert  on 
the  progress  of  Divine  truth  among  the  nations.  Their  capabilities 
in  this  view  are  extremely  great,  nearly  surrounded  as  they  are 
by  many  numerous  tribes  who  are  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  their  zealous  co-operation  in 
the  cause  of  revealed  truths  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
events,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  agency,  bear  the 
closest  relation  to  the  universal  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  immortal  interests  of  the  human  race.  With  this  impres¬ 
sion  we  have  opened  the  book  before  us;  and  it  has  not  been 
weakened  by  a  careful  perusal.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were 
greatly  delighted  to  find  that  there  is  less  superstition  in  the 
Creek  Church  in  Russia  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect;  that 
the  Articles  of  its  belief  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  ;  and  that  there  are  some  peculiarities  con¬ 
nected  with  its  constitution,  which  render  it  susceptible  of  a 
nearer  approximation,  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  nature  of 
its  external  observances,  to  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  devo-, 
tion.  The  improvement  of  a  Church  that  acknowledges  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  that  con¬ 
stantly  appeals  to  it  as  the  only  authority  for  the  doctrines  which 
it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts  which  it  enjoins  ;  and  that  consi- 
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ders  tlio  circulation  of  the  inspired  volume  among1  all  classes  of 
the  community,  as  an  event  towards  the  completion  of  which  no 
Christian  should  withhold  his  zealous  support ;  the  improvement 
of  such  a  Church  can  never  be  hopeless. 

We  are  disposed  to  place  the  greater  confidence  in  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  communications  respecting  Russia,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  aware  not  only  of  the  high  respectability  of  his 
character,  but  of  the  singular  advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed, 
and  which  must  have  enabled  him  to  possess  the  most  correct 
information  on  all  topics  connected  with  the  state  of  religion  in 
that  vast  empire.  l)r.  King,  indeed,  by  means  of  his  long  re¬ 
sidence  in  St.  Petersburg!!,  was  highly  qualified  to  write  an 
account  of  ‘the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Russia  ;*  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  possesses,  in  addition  to  a  long  re¬ 
sidence,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  different  inhabitants, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  languages  that  are  spoken  in 
the  North  of  Europe. 


‘  His  object  in  publishing  this  volume,  is  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  in  the  only  unexceptionable  way 
in  which  this  object  can  be  accomplished,  by  affording  the  Russian 
divine  an  opportunity  of  stating  himself  what  are  those  principles 
which  have  been  so  long  misrepresented  by  travellers,  and  ethers 
ignorant  of  his  language,  who  have  drawn  their  conclusions  from  ex¬ 
ternal  ceremonies,  and  have  imputed  to  the  Russians  a  system  of 
faith  in  many  respects  the  creature  of  their  own  imaginations.  This 
statement  of  doctrines,  important  as  it  is  in  itself,  becomes  still  more 
interesting,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  institution  of  Bible 
Societies  in  Russia ;  as  it  will  enable  the  religious  public  in  this 
country  to  estimate  more  truly  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  empire  ;  effects  which  must 
be  always  considerably  regulated  and  modified  by  the  exposition  of 
the  leading  truths  of  revelation  acknowledged  by  the  establishment 
of  a  country. 

‘  The  treatise  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  translation,  was  written  by  Platon,  late  Metropolitan  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  first  published  in  1765.  Since  that  period,  it  has  gone 
through  many  large  editions,  and  has  been  introduced  into  almost 
every  place  of  education  in  the  empire.  It  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  translator  by  some  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church,  as  containing  a  just  view  of  the  doctrines  believed  and 
taught  in  their  communion.’  pp.  iv,  v. 


To  tliis  treatise  the  Translator  has  prefixed  a  Memoir  on  the 
schools,  clergy,  monasteries,  and  ecclesiastical  government  of 
Russia ;  and  has  subjoined  an  Appendix,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  and  sentiments  of  the  different  sects  of  Dis¬ 
senters.  In  this  Memoir  and  Appendix,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  put 
us  in  possession  of  some  very  useful  and  interesting  information  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the  limits  which  he  prescribed 
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to  himself,  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  entering  into  a  more 
extended  detail.  But  before  we  make  any  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  volume  under  our  consideration,  it  is  proper  that  wo 
give  some  attention  to  the  treatise  of  the  Metropolitan,  Of  this 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  affirm,  that  the  learning,  the  devotional 
feeling,  and  the  scriptural  knowledge,  of  the  Russian  Divine, 
would  do  credit  to  the  ministers  of  any  Church,  lie  attempts, 
indeed,  to  justify  many  observances  which  we  regard  as  su¬ 
perstitious,  and  to  establish,  as  the  appointed  ordinances  of 
Christianity,  some  rites  which  not  only  are  of  human  invention, 
but,  when  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Divine  institutions,  possess  a 
hurtful  tendency,  bv  leading*  the  multitude  to  substitute  the 
forms  of  religion  for  its  substance,  and  to  forget  that  “  God  is 
a  Spirit,”  and  that  “  they  who  worship  him,  must  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  When  we  consider  that,  in  all  ages, 
there  has  existed,  in  the  human  mind,  a  natural  propensity  to 
regard,  with  equal  reverence,  the  external  symbols  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Living  God  ; 
to  conceive  that  a  regular  attention  to  ceremonial  observances, 
or  even  to  some  duties  of  easy  performance,  will  amply  atone 
for  the  sins  of  corrupt  and  unsubdued  affections  ;  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  that  part  of  charity  which  cousists  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  for  the  whole  of  the  self-denying  morality  of  the 
Gospel ;  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  constitution  of  every 
Christian  Church  should  be  so  formed  as  to  counteract  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  our  nature.  We-are,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  opinions  of  those  respectable  Divines  who  regret 
that  the  Reformed  Churches  in  this  country,  have  retained  too 
little  of  the  external  decoration  of  the  Romish  Communion  ; 
maintaining  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  ceremonial 
observances  in  public  worship,  is  essential  to  the  devotion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  For,  though  we  readily  admit  that 
the  multitude,  whether  in  the  higher  or  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  are  extremely  inclined  to  be  gratified  with  the  mere  gaudi¬ 
ness  of  superstition, — to  feel  satisfied  with  any  thing  that  will 
quiet  the  conscience  at  the  least  possible  compensation,  and  that 
will  help  to  confirm  them  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  very  wor¬ 
thy  and  religious  people,  if  they  observe  all  the  rites  that  the 
Church  prescribes,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  violate  al¬ 
most  every  precept  of  the  Decalogue ; — though  we  readily  ad¬ 
mit  all  this,  we  cannot  think,  even  should  we  allow  that  the 
New  Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  public  worship,  and 
of  church  government,  that  the  multiplicity  and  complication 
of  observances  in  any  Christian  Church  should  be  ol  a  nature 
tending  to  cherish  this  propensity  of  the  human  mind,  or  to 
conceal  the  nature  and  design  of  that  religion  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  one  of  its  inspired  teachers,  consists  not  in 
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in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Some  of  the  observations  in  the  book  before  us,  have  suggested 
these  reflections ;  and  we  have  acquired  additional  evidence  of 
their  truth  by  contrasting  the  enlightened  views  of  the  late  Me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Moscow,  with  the  sentiments  of  many  in  the  Church 
with  which  he  was  connected.  In  the  mind  of  a  man  w  ho  firmly 
believed  and  maintained,  ‘  that  the  worship  of  God  can  never 
he  sincere,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  contrite  and  unfeigned 
spirit ;  since  all  external  rites  of  worship  are  only  marks  testify¬ 
ing  our  internal  piety  and  sincerity  towards  God,  without  which 
they  signify  nothing  : — and  that  we  must  hold  to  the  divine  word 
alone,  and  rest  assured,  that  it  only  contains  the  true  rules  by 
which  we  ought  to  please  God;’ — the  reverencing  of  pictures 
might,  perhaps,  be  unaccompanied  with  any  superstitious  notion. 
To  suppose,  however,  that  an  uneducated  multitude  would  re¬ 
gard  the  images  of  their  saints  in  the  same  haimless  light, 
would  discover  not  only  a  total  ignorance  of  human  nature,  but 
an  opinion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  frequent  endeavours  of 
this  pious  Bishop  to  correct  the  erroneous  ideas  of  his  people, 
if  there  had  not  been  sufficient  ground,  in  the  superstition  of 
many,  for  the  following  remarks,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  have  been  made. 

‘  This  lawful  and  holy  reverencing  of  pictures  may  be  turned  into 
the  most  abominable  sin  of  idolatry.  This  is  the  case  when  any  one 
hopes  in,  or  attaches  all  his  respect  to  the  holy  pictures,  and  trusts  in 
their  material  substance  ;  when,  for  instance,  any  one  finds  greater 
canctity  in  one  picture  than  in  another,  or  places  in  them  any  hope  of 
salvation.  1  hey.  too  are  chargeable  with  this  guilt,  who  bring  their 
own  particular  picture  into  the  church  along  with  them,  and  only 
worship  before  it,  or  who  respect  those  pictures  more  which  are 
adorned  than  the  unadorned,  the  old  more  than  the  new,  or,  decline 
praying  at  all  when  they  have  not  a  picture  before  them  A1J  these, 
and  such  like,  are  gre<  t  transgressors,  and  prove  a  great  disgrace  to 
the  real  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  ’  p,  230. 

In  a  note  on  this  passage  the  Translator  observes  : 

*  The  attentive  reader  will  easily  perceive-  in  the  above  defence 
of  the  invocation  of  departed  saints,  that  the  Metropolitan  feels  him¬ 
self  at  the  greatest  loss  to  preserve  even  a  shadow  of  consistency 
with  the  great  truths  cf  revelation  which  he  had  formerly  explained. 
Being  no  doubt  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  mere  impossibility  that 
illiterate  peasants  should  mark  the  nice  distinction  which  he  himself 
has  drawn  between  the  homage  paid  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  given  to 
the  saints,  he  at  last  brings  forth  the  grand  antidote  against  error  in 
opinion  and  practice.  “  We  must  hold  to  the  divine  w  ord  alone,  and 
rest  assured  that  it  only  contains  the  true  rules  by  which  we  pu^ht  to 
please. God!”  *  p.  231. 
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It  was  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  read  the  opinions  of  our 
Author  on  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Gospel.  They 
discover  the  fervid  piety  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the  sound 
understanding*  of  the  able  Divine.  The  unction  with  which 
they  are  delivered,  constantly  reminds  us  that  the  religion  of 
.Jesus  is  intended  to  renovate  and  sanctify  human  nature ;  and 
that  we  are  hound  to  embrace  it,  not  as  a  system  of  opinion 
merely,  but  as  containing  truths  which  are  essentially  connected 
with  our  present  happiness,  and  our  eternal  welfare. 

As  Christianity  has  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  system  that  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  man,  we  can  very  easily  estimate  the  general 
soundness  in  the  faith  of  any  individual,  when  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sentiments  which  he  entertains  on  those  impor¬ 
tant  tenets.  If,  for  example,  he  admits  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  that  atonement  which  the  Son  of 
God  made  for  the  offences  of  his  people,  we  can  scarcely  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  erroneous  on  any 
of  the  other  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  admirable  consistency  in  the  Christian  scheme, — a  harmony 
and  connexion  in  its  several  parts,  which  mark  it  as  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  infinite  wisdom  ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  an 
honest  mind  can  admit,  as  Divine,  any  of  its  doctrines,  with¬ 
out  embracing  the  whole.  It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  that  men  living  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  under  governments  widely  different,  have  entertained 
the  same  viewTs  of  Divine  revelation  ; — views,  in  defence  of 
which,  the  Reformers  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  sacri¬ 
ficed  all  but  the  happiness  of  immortality  ;  and  in  the  support 
and  propagation  of  which,  the  pious  of  all  denominations  are 
zealously  employed.  Of  this  nature  are  the  sentiments  which 
the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  warmly  inculcates  in  the  work 
before  us  :  and  while  it  is  gratifying  to  us  that  they  are  so 
truly  apostolic,  we  are  fully  aware  that  they  Will  appear  to  be 
very  methodistical  to  those  who  are  the  opponents  of  what¬ 
soever  is  scriptural  or  devotional,  but  whose  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  religion  which  they  profess,  is  not  more  contemptible 
than  it  is  criminal. 

Our  Author  divides  his  treatise  into  three  parts.  The  first 
regards  the  knowledge  of  God  as  derived  from  nature,  and  as 
subservient  to  the  belief  of  the  Gospel,  The  second,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  revelation.  And  the  third,  the  law  of  God.  We 
shall  present  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  his  account  of  the 
present  state  of  man  ; — the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  atonement 
for  sin,  and  the  only  way  of  salvation  ; — and  the  necessity  ot  Di¬ 
vine  influence. 

On  the  first  of  these  particulars  he  remarks  : 

‘  We  have  shewn  that  a  change  must  have  taken  place  among  the 
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children  of  men ;  but  the  fountain  out  of  which  all  this  evil 
flowed,  we  know  not.  Now  we  behold  the  beginning  of  this  evil ; 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  making  known  the  happy  state  in  which 
the  first  man  was  created,  are  also  not  silent  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  fell  from  his  happiness  ;  and  this  fall  has  brought  death 
upon  all  men.  The  word  of  God  clearly  and  powerfully  confirms 
this.  “  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned. ”  The 
Heathens  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  great  darkness,  are  un¬ 
able  to  deny  the  general  corruption  of  the  human  race  ;  but  Chris¬ 
tians  alone  enjoy  the  peculiar  privilege  of  pointing  to  the  very  spring 
from  which  this  flood  of  wickedness  flows.’ — ‘  Surely  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  in  this  place,  to  prove  how  sorrowful  and  wretched  man  is  in 
such  a  condition,  because  to  have  the  light  of  reason  darkened,  to 
be  removed  from  virtue,  consequently  from  God,  from  the  most 
exalted  good,  is  a  state  of  misery,  than  which  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  conceive  a  greater .1  pp.  124 — 126. 

After  shewing  the  ineflfieacy  of  repentance  and  of  good 
works,  notwithstanding  the  unbounded  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
he  observes : 

‘  Let  no  man  suppose,  that  because  God  is  infinitely  merciful,  or 
rather  mercy  itself,  he  can,  without  regarding  men’s  imperfections, 
and  their  falling  into  sin,  out  of  his  mere  goodness,  pardon  men,  and 
render  them  fit  to  be  partakers  of  his  blessedness  and  glory.  Such 
reasoning  is  base  and  sinful ;  it  makes  the  mercy  of  God  blind ;  it 
presupposes  a  God  not  possessed  of  eternal  and  inviolable  rectitude. 
It  obliges  him  to  regard  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike,  a  suppo¬ 
sition  which  is  dreadful  to  apply  to  the  Living  God.  Does  any  one 
ask,  by  what  way  then  can  man  be  saved?  By  that  way,  I  answer, 
which  infinite  wisdom  1ms  devised,  and  in  which  the  mercy  of  our 
God  -iS  united  with  a  full  satisfaction  of  his  justice,  in  the  work  of 
our  salvation.  And  what  this  way  is,  the  word  of  God  has  particu¬ 
larly  revealed  to  us  ’  pp.  128,  129. 

c  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  true  and  only  sacrifice  for  sin  — ‘  for 
all  the  other  sacrifices  w^ere  nothing,  but  a  kind  of  types  or  images  of 
this  ;  it  alone  was  capable  of  satisfying  divine  justice,  meriting  for 
us  God’s  mercy,  cleansing  us  from  our  sins,  and  of  restoring  us  to 
our  original  state  of  blessedness.  The  word  of  God  bears  testimony 
to  this:  “  But  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to 
come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with 
hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building ;  neither  by  the  blood  of 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.”  ’ — ‘  All  the  bles¬ 
sedness  we  can  ever  expect  from  the  divine  goodness,  is  procured  bv 
the  death  of  Christ.’— r-‘  And  there  is  no  one  so  great  a  sinner  whom 
'his  grace  alone  is  not  able  to  save.  But  in  order  that  this  grace  may 
become  effectual  in  us,  faith  is  requisite,  that  is,  we  must  heartily 
receive  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  without  doubting,  rest  as¬ 
sured,  that  only  through  him  we  can  be  made  partakers  of  the  mercy 
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of  God.  Without  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ  all  our  attempts  are  in 
vain,  and  man  can  never  be  saved.  This  is  clearly  taught  every  where 
in  the  word  of  God;  “  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  pe¬ 
rish,  but  have  everlasting  liFe.? ’ — “  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  con¬ 
demned,  but  lie  that  believeth  not  iscondemned  already.”  pp.145 — 8» 

‘  This  faith  is  called  justifying  faith ,  because  through  it  man  is 
accounted  just  before  God  ;  yea,  is  accounted  as  such,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Paul,  without  the  works  of  the  law.  for  how  is  it 
possible  for  man  to  have  any  part  in  his  own  justification,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  be  justified  in  any  other  way,  than  by  first  confessing 
our  guilt  before  God,  and  that  we  have  merited  his  wrath  ?  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  are  justified  by  faith  must  prove  the  same,  and  give 
evidence  of  their  justification,  by  obeying  the  holy  law  of  God. 
For,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  faith  worketh  by  love ;  and  such 
faith  is  styled  a  living  faith  ;  because  it  is  unfeigned,  and  preserves 
alive  the  spark  of  continual  progress  in  virtue.  But  such  as  will  not 
confess  their  poverty  before  God,  and  do  not  place  their  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation  on  their  Saviou;  alone,  or  lead  lives  unbecoming  the  character 
of  Christians,  are  said  to  possess  a  dead,  feigned,  and  vain  faith.9 
p.  108. 

These  extracts  are  not  more  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  those  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  than  the  whole  of  the  treatise  is,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  regards  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  our  reasons  for  thinking,  that  the  Russian 
Church,  notwithstanding  its  burdensome  and  superstitious  ob¬ 
servances,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  become  more  simple  and 
scriptural  in  its  external  forms  of  devotion  ;  and  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  no  slight  degree  in  contributing  to  the  universal  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Christian  truth.  In  our  calculations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  civil  rulers  of  the  Russian  empire  seem,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  be  truly  virtuous  characters,  zealously  active  in  the 
Christian  cause  :  for  though  this  is  a  just  grouud  for  gratitude 
and  exultation,  yet  we  must  always  recollect,  that  the  successors 
«of  these  men  may  be  characterized  by  sentiments  and  conduct 
completely  the  reverse.  Much  indeed  may  be  accomplished  by 
Alexander  and  his  associates.  They  may  probably  place  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  country  on  the  firmest  basis  ; 
and  their  exertions  in  enlightening  and  elevating  the  vast  popu¬ 
lation  committed  to  their  government,  may  be  such  as  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  iabours  of  those  who  shall  succeed  them,  but  our 
anticipations  rest  chiefly  on  the  following  considerations. 

First ,  The  purity  of  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Russian 
Church.  We  readily  confess  that  purity  of  doctrine  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  accompanied  by  holiness  of  conduct.  I  here  have 
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been  Churches,  the  creeds  of  which  have  been  orthodox,  that 
have,  nevertheless,  miserably  sunk  into  ignorance  and  su¬ 
perstition.  But  while  this  is  readily  admitted,  because  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  confirms  it,  we  are  fully  of 
opinion,  that  the  improvement  of  a  Church,  whose  views  of 
revelation  are  just,  is  far  more  probable  than  that  d  one  which 
lias  departed  not  only  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ,  but 
from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  low  condition  :  but  who  is  there 
that  does  not  hope  better  things  of  this  Church,  fallen  as  it  is 
in  the  zeal  and  power  of  religion,  than  of  the  Popish  community 
in  the  same  country  ?  In  the  one  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
shew  that  they  do  not  act  according  to  their  profession  ;  in 
the  other,  we  must  shew  that  their  profession  and  their  con¬ 
duct  are,  in  general,  both  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  Russian  Church,  not  only  are  its  doc¬ 
trines  pure,  but  they  are  maintained,  it  is  evident,  with  much  zeal 
by  many  distinguished  individuals  among  both  the  clergy  and 
the  laity-  Circumstances  have  concurred  to  give  a  salutary 
impulse  to  the  people  ;  to  endear  to  them  still  more,  the  hopes 
and  the  consolations  of  true  religion  ;  and  to  impress  on  the 
public  mind  that  lowliness  of  heart  before  God,  which  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  improving  state  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  feelings  of 
the  people,  the  important  ooctrines  which  are  maintained  in  the 
treatise  before  us,  will  produce  their  Divine  effects  ;  and  bursting 
through  the  gloom  in  which  they  have  been  enveloped,  will 
dispel  the  surrounding  shades,  and  appear  to  the  heart  what 
they  really  are— rays  of  light  which  have  issued  from  the 
bright  and  uncreated  effulgence  of  the  Divinity,  to  illuminate 
the  path  that  leads  to  heaven  and  to  God.  Every  Church, 
through  its  own  lukewarmness  and  apostasy,  has  had  its  “  day 
of  darkness  and  it  has  been,  generally,  through  the  means 
of  national  calamities  and  deep  afflictions,  that  it  has  been 
awakened  from  its  state  of  moral  deadness,  and  made  to  return 
to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel. 

Secondly ,  In  connexion  with  the  purity  of  doctrine  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Russian  Church,  we  rest  the  hopes  which  we 
have  stated  respecting  it,  on  the  extensive  circulation  of  the 
Scriptuies.  How  providential  lias  been  the  coincidence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  !  At  the  very  period  when  calamity,  to  an  extent  that 
is  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  ol  history,  had  prepared 
the  people  to  receive  the  consolations  of  religion,  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  endeavours  were  making  for  the  circulation  of  the  words 
of  eternal  life ;  and  several  Societies  were  forming,  one  of 
which  was  amidst  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  for  imparting  to  the 
Russian  people  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God .  At  the  very 
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time  when  the  Scourge  of  the  earth  was  marching  with  hi9 
myriads  to  the  capital  oi  Russia,  and  was  leaving  behind  him 
one  extended  scene  of  desolation  and  death ;  when  he  was 
sacrificing  his  thousands  to  the  detestable  project  of  destroying 
the  independence  oi  unoffending  nations ;  the  generous  Alex¬ 
ander  was  concerting  measures  for  the  more  extensive  diffusion 
oi  the  word  oi  God  through  his  empire,  and  issuing  his  pro¬ 
clamations  tor  the  purpose  of  affording  every  facility  to  those 
who  were  employed  in  carrying  this  beneficent  design  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Eternal  Providence  has  surely  some  great  benefit  in  store 
lor  the  people  who  have  been  blessed  with  such  a  Sovereign  ; 
nor  w  ill  the  endeavours  which  are  made  for  putting  a  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  every  individual  in  his  dominions,  disappoint  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  this  pious  Prince.  A  lasting  basis 
will  be  laid  for  seriptural  piety  and  enlightened  devotion  ;  and 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe  will  acquire  an  elevation, 
which  knowledge  and  moral  principle  alone  can  confer  ;  and 
which  will  render  them  the  ministers  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  other  lands  and  to  future  generations. 

Thirdly ,  We  are  confirmed  in  these  expectations,  by  the 
plans  w  hich  are  forming  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
population.  Much,  indeed,  has  already  been  done  towards  the 
completion  of  this  object.  Not  only  has  the  general  system  of 
education  been  improved  and  greatly  extended ;  we  know 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  its  advantages  universal. 
And  what  happy  results  may  we  not  expect  from  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  design  !  This  will  give  effect  to  the  purity  of 
doctrine  professed  by  the  National  Church,  and  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible.  The  superstitious  observances  which  are 
now  so  prevalent,  will  first  appear  unscriptural,  and  then  sink 
into  oblivion  ;  and  the  Church  with  which  they  are  connected, 
will  unite  with  the  other  Churches  of  Christ,  in  contending 
for  the  support  and  the  propagation  of  “  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  unto  the  Saints.” 

Lastly ,  We  expect  much  from  the  Russian  clergy.  Dr. 
King  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  unite  in  testifying  that  4  the  superior 
clergy  of  Russia  are  men  whose  candour,  modesty,  and  truly 
primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  would  have  illustrated  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity .*  We  know  of  no  circumstance  that  proves 
the  truth  of  this  remark  more  fully,  than  the  fact  that  they  have 
unanimously  united  in  their  exertions  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  have  received,  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 
the  aid  which  has  been  afforded  them  by  the  British  and  F oreign 
Bible  Society,  In  this  respect  they  have  acted  a  part  much 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  some  of  our  English  clergy.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  it  was  possible  for  any  man  pro¬ 
fessing  to  believe  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  deliberately  to 
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affirm,  that  its  circulation,  without  note  or  comment ,  might  be 
attended  with  the  worst  consequences ;  and  prove  injurious  to 
the  safety  of  a  Church,  the  constitution  of  which  alone  was 
declared  to  be  apostolical.  Nothing  like  this  was  heard  in 
Russia.  The  clergy  there  conceived,  (and  surely  th  ey  conceived 
justly,)  that  the  firmest  support  of  their  doctrines  and  of  their 
Church,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  that  the  more 
extensively  that  Word  is  circulated,  the  more  immoveable  will 
the  foundations  of  that  noble  edifice  which  they  are  erecting*  be 
rendered.  They  are  convinced  that  4  the  Church,  (to  use  the 
language  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,)  is  founded  on  the 
perspicuous  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  now,  we  are  not 
taught  by  hidden  predictions  and  dark  types,  but  we  all,  with 
open  tace  behold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord.’ 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  these  hints  for  the  present, 
intending  to  resume,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  same 
train  of  reflections  more  in  detail. 


Art.  II.  Oriental  Memoirs  :  Selected  and  abridged  from  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Letters  written  during  Seventeen  Years  Residence  in 
India:  including  Observations  on  Parts  of  Africa  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  a  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  Four  India  Voyages.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  [to  the  Number 
of  94,  nearly  30  of  which  are  coloured.]  By  James  Forbes, 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  4  vols.  Royal  4to.  pp.  1935.  Price  161.  16s.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.  1S13. 

(  Continued  from  page  413  of  our  last  Number,) 

READERS,  in  perfect  corporeal  ease,  indulging  an  excur¬ 
sive  and  inquisitive  imagination,  are  very  prone  to  accuse 
travellers  of  a  defect  of  curiosity,  activity,  or  courage.  They 
can  allow  themselves  to  be  surprised  and  vexed  when  the 
traveller  alludes  to  some  very  remarkable  object  or  scene,  per¬ 
haps  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  leagues,  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  other,  from  the  line  of  his  route,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
lie  failed  to  see,  from  causes,  he  says,  which  forced  on  him  the 
unwilling  conviction  that  the  requisite  deviation  from  his  course 
was  impracticable.  4  Impracticable  !  and  only  fifteen,  or  twenty, 
or  thirty  miles  !’  exclaims  the  disappointed  reader,  who  in¬ 
stantly  fancies  that  a  description  of  that  city,  or  ruin,  or  cavern, 
or  cataract,. would  have  been  more  interesting  than  any  thing 
the  traveller’s  whole  book  actually  contains.  4  Impracticable  !’ 
and  then  he  recollects  perhaps  with  what  perfect  facility  he  has 
gone  from  London  to  Bath,  within  the  length  of  a  moderate 
day,  and  could  do  it  any  day.  The  traveller  would  think  him  - 
sell  justified  in  wishing  this  lazy  and  ungrateful  epicure  of 
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curiosities  and  wonders  compelled  to  perform  an  adventure  in  a 
desert  region,  in  an  oppressive  climate,  with  rivers  to  be  forded, 
insects  and  reptiles  to  infest,  tents  and  provisions  to  be  carried, 
guides  to  be  obtained,  and  perhaps  the  expense,  incumbrance, 
and  uncertain  protection  of  a  guard  against  banditti,  no  where 
to  be  seen  and  every  where  to  be  dreaded.  He  might  be  made 
to  learn  that  there  are  many  possible  conjunctures  of  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  most  enterprising  traveller  may  find 
a  place  or  object  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  leagues,  as  de¬ 
cidedly  out  of  his  reach  as  if  a  continent  or  a  sea  lay  between. 
We  must  make  large  allowances  for  the  limited  excursions  of 
our  travellers  in  India,  so  long  as  many  of  its  regions  require 
such  an  equipage  for  locomotion  as  our  Author  describes  as 
having  been  indispensable  for  a  journey  of  a  few  days  in  the 
district  called  the  Concan.  It  may  indeed,  after  all,  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  for  most  readers  to  comprehend  the  absolute 
necessity,  even  there,  of  such  a  swarm  of  attenxlants. 

6  After  a  few  weeks  residence  at  Fort  Victoria  and  the  hot-wells, 
I  joined  two  other  gentlemen  on  a  journey  from  thence  to  Bombay  : 
I  rode  on  horseback ;  being  invalids,  they  travelled  in  palankeens ; 
our  retinue  consisted  of  more  than  fourscore  persons,  besides  horses 
and  pack-bullocks.  This  number  of  attendants  for  only  three  Euro¬ 
peans,  may  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  never  been  in 
India ;  but  they  were  all  indispensably  necessary,  in  a  country  where 
no  caravansary,  or  house  of  refreshment,  is  to  be  met  with ;  a 
traveller  must  therefore  carry  every  thing  with  him,  even  a  bed  and 
kitchen  utensils,  which  renders  an  Indian  journey  troublesome  and 
expensive."  Vol.  I.  p.  204. 

This  journey,  and  all  the  Author’s  journeys,  made  him  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  wretched  and  pernicious  effects  of  the  Hindoo 
system,  a  system  of  which  it  is  a  most  prominent  and  striking 
characteristic,  that  it  studiously  aggravates  distress  and  depri¬ 
vation,  and  tramples  on  what  is  already  oppressed.  This  cha¬ 
racteristic, — as  indubitable  an  indication  probably  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  institution  to  bear  of  an  infernal  origin, — is  peculiarly 
conspicuous  in  the  degraded  condition  of  widows,  and  the 
sanctioned  and  systematic  contempt  in  which  they  are  held.  So 
much  ignominy  is  heaped  on  this  forlorn  portion  of  the  race, 
that  our  Author  professes  not  to  wonder  that  some  of  them  prefer 
the  burning  pile. 

At  Marre,  in  the  Concan,  he  found  excavated  temples' and 
habitations  in  a  rocky  hill,  resembling,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
prodigious  works  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta.  And  near  these 
‘  sacred  caverns  was  a  spot  set  apart  for  swingers ,’  a  sort  of 
devotees,  with  whose  performances  we  are  become  familiar  of 
late  years,  by  means  of  the  frequent  descriptions  of  travellers 
and  missionaries.  Particular  villages,  he  says,  are  appropriated 
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for  this  exhibition  of  men  voluntarily  suspended  by  a  hook  fixed 
in  the  back,  and  swinging1  about  in  the  air. 

*  The  longer  the  man  is  capable  of  this  painful  exertion,  and  the 
more  violently  he  swings  himself  round,  the  greater  the  merit. 
From  the  flesh  giving  way,  the  performer  sometimes  falls  from  his 
towering  height,  and  breaks  a  limb;  if  he  escape  that  accident,  from 
the  usual  temperance  of  the  Hindoos  the  wound  soon  heals.* 

He  made  an  interesting  excursion  to  Surat,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Bombay.  One  of  his  first 
notices  here,  is  the  durability  of  the  timber  of  the  teak  tree,  as 
shewn  in  the  instance  of 

-  « —  ‘  a  ship  which  had  been  built  near  eighty  years ;  and  which, 
from  veneration  to  its  age  and  long  services,  was  only  employed  on 
an  annual  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  convey  the  Mahomedan  pilgrims 
to  Jiddah,  on  their  way  to  Mecca  ;  and  then  returning  with  them  to 
Surat,  after  the  hodge,  or  religious  ceremonies,  were  finished,  the 
vessel  was  oiled  and  covered  up  until  the  following  season.* 

A  curious  account  is  given  of  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  population,  composed  of  the  people  of  so  many  nations  ;  of 
the  manner  of  watering  the  gardens ;  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Nabob’s  bar  am  ;  and  of  the  extremely  retired  and  secluded 
economy  of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  life  of  the  Maho- 
medans.  The  most  singular  thing  is  a  hospital  for  unfortunate 
brutes. 

r  <  The  Banian  hospital  at  Surat  is  a  remarkable  institution  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with  high  walls  ;  divided  into 
, several  courts,  or  wards,  for  the  accommodation  of  animals  :  in  sick¬ 
ness  they  are  attended  with  the  tender est  care,  and  find  a  peaceful 
asylum  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  When  an  animal  breaks  a  limb,  or 
is  otherwise  disabled  from  serving  his  master,  he  carries  him  to  the 
hospital ;  and,  indifferent  to  what  nation  or  cast  the  owner  may  be¬ 
long,  the  patient  is  never  refused  admittance.  If  he  recovers,  he 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  but  must  remain  in  the  hospital  for  life,  subject 
to  the  duty  of  drawing  water  for  those  pensioners  debilitated  by  age 
or  disease  from  procuring  it  for  themselves.  At  my  visit,  the  hospital 
contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry, 
pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds ;  with  an  aged  tortoise,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  there  seventy-five  years.  The  most  extraordinary 
ward  was  that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice,  bugs ,  and  other  noxious 
vermin :  the  overseers  of  the  hospital  frequently  hire  beggars  from 
the  streets,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  pass  a  night  among  the  fleas,  lice, 
and  bugs,  on  the  express  condition  of  suffering  them  to  enjoy  their 
feast  without  molestation. — The  hospital  has  several  dependent  en¬ 
dowments  without  the  walls,  for  such  invalids  and  convalescents  for 
whom  pasturage  and  country  air  may  be  recommended;  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  goats  purchased  from  slaughter  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Mahomedan  festival,  when  so  many  of  those  animals  are  devoted  to 
destruction.*  p.  256. 
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In  noticing*  the  decaying-  state  of  some  of  the  conspicuous 
buildings,  he  describes  a  pernicious  effect  of  the  foolish  pride  of 
the  Mogul  personages  of  distinction. 

i  They  had  rather  be  the  reputed  founder  of  an  insignificant  villa, 
than  preserve  the  grandest  palace  erected  by  their  ancestors.  These 
gardens  (of  Mahmud-a-Bhaug)  were  made  by  a  former  nabob,  and 
called  after  his  name  ;  they  cost  an  immense  sum,  and  required  many 
years  to  complete  them  :  yet  his  successor  never  resided  there,  nor 
prevented  their  decay  ;  while,  with  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  he  was 
converting  a  populous  part  of  the  city  into  a  large  garden,  adorned 
with  extensive  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  to  surround  a  summer 
pavilion  :  the  reigning  nabob  dignified  this  favourite  retreat  with  the 
appellation  of  “  The  Gift  of  God  the  suffering  manufacturers, 
driven  from  their  quiet  habitations,  and  shady  verdant  looms,  called  it 
“  The  Garden  of  Oppression.”  ’ 

The  passion  of  the  rich  and  powerful  men  of  these  countries 
for  perpetuating  their  names  by  some  remarkable  work,  has,  in 
one  of  its  modes  of  operation,  conferred  a  most  substantial 
benefit ;  as  our  Author  finds  repeated  occasions  for  testifying,  on 
coming,  in  a  fever  of  heat  and  thirst,  to  some  of  those  large, 
w  alled,  and  decorated  wells,  without  the  aid  of  which  some  parts 
of  the  country  would  seem  hardly  passable. 

I11  some  of  the  scenes  and  seasons  which  he  describes,  the 
reader  can  easily  see  how  Pagans  might  learn  to  worship  water. 
The  craving  for  it  was  excited  almost  to  madness,  and  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  quaffing  and  laving,  on  arriving  at  a  stream  or 
reservoir,  parched  and  almost  expiring,  was  ecstacy.  He  was 
often  struck  with  the  beauty  and  force  of  descriptions  and  bene¬ 
dictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  importance  and 
beneficent  effect  of  this  element  are  represented  in  so  many 
forms,  and  with  so  many  spiritual,  consolatory,  and  sublime 
associations  and  analogies. 

The  enumeration  of  wild  animals  introduces  a  highly  curious 
description  of  hunting  with  the  cheeta,  a  beast  of  the  leopard 
species,  trained  to  the  employment.  This  diversion  is  much 
admired  and  practised  by  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  both  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  excepting  Brahmins. 

c  I11  height  the  cheeta  considerably  exceeds  the  leopard,  and 
greatly  excels  it  in  form  and  beauty.  Its  head  is  smaller  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  its  eyes  are  brown  or  hazle,  without  an  appearance  of  vice ; 
its  spots  are  black  and  solid,  not  in  circles :  its  body  is  long,  loins 
slender,  chest  deep,  legs  straight  and  taper,  and  its  paws  not  larger 
than  those  of  a  common-sized  dog ;  its  tail  is  long  and  gracefully 
turned.  The  cheeta  is  as  much  superior  to  the  leopard  in  the  docility 
and  generosity  of  its  nature,  as  in  the  elegance  of  its  shape.* 

The  antelope  is  the  usual  victim  of  the  sport;  and  the  cheeta 
is  described  as  exhibiting  admirable  self-government  and  ad- 
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dress,  after  getting  sight  of  the  game,  in  winding  and  creeping, 
unobserved,  to  the  most  advantageous  position  for  starting  in 
full  chase.  If  lie  can  thus  approach  the  antelope  within  about 
seventy  yards,  he  seldom  misses  seizing  it  in  a  run  of  less  than 
four  hundred.  11  is  velocity  is  represented  as  astonishing,  his 
leaps  sometimes  clearing  a  distance  of  seven  paces.  Our  sports¬ 
men  will  feel  great  interest  and  envy  in  reading. the  minute  de¬ 
scription,  given  by  Sir  C.  Malct,  of  the  whole  preparation, 
management,  and  conclusion,  of  these  public-spirited  expe¬ 
ditions  for  the  destruction  of  those  formidable  and  noxious  ani¬ 
mals,  the  antelopes. 

The  Brahmins  our  Author  has  excepted  from  the  merit  ;  and 
he  shews  that  they  had  enough  to  do  in  other  ways,  when  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  village  of  Pulparra,  a  place  in  the 
vicinity  ot  Surat,  ‘  famous  for  its  seminaries’  of  these  saints 
and  prophets,  a  retirement  of  peculiar  and  awful  sanctity. 
This  is  followed  by  a  very  striking  account,  given  in  a  letter 
Irom  one  of  the  Author’s  friends,  in  language  simple  and  excel¬ 
lently  descriptive,  and  at  considerable  length,  of  an  instance  of 
the  female  sacrifice,  witnessed  by  the  writer. 

Mr.  Forbes  received  an  appointment  which  removed  him 
from  Surat,  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  southward,  to 
Anjengo,  4  the  most  southern  of  the  English  settlements  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  a  denomination  by  great  licence  applied  to  the 
western  side  ol  the  Indian  peninsula  almost  from  Surat  to  Cape 
Comorin.’  He  here  takes  occasion  to  distinguish  the  various 
territories,  and  enumerate  the  principal  towns,  £  in  that  part  of 
the  globe,  called  by  geographers  the  Hither-India.’ 

In  his  descent,  he  did  right  to  pay  his  devoirs  at  the  shrines 
of  charity  and  philosophy  at  Goa,  that  funnel  from  the  infernal 
kingdom.  The  delight  we  were  beginning  to  feel  at  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  ruinous  and  desolate  appearance,  was  suddenly  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  his  information  that  the  structures,  which  are  the 
most  truly  representative  of  the  character  of  the  place,  have  so 
completely  maintained  themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time, 
that  the  convents,  the  churches,  and  the  inquisition,  those  holds 
of  delusion  and  cruelty,  were  preserved,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
in  repair  and  splendour.  They  probably  will  yet  long  remain, 
impiously  arrogating  to  represent,  in  that  region,  the  character, 
of  Christianity ;  a  pretension  which  will  be  most  willingly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Pagans,  as  adapted  to  silence 
any  reproaches  which  that  religion  might  offer  to  make  against 
them  for  superstition,  bigotry,  and  malignity. 

I  lie  adventurer  fishes  and  hunts  the  coast  all  the  way  down 
to  Anjengo,  for  all  matters  ol  remarkable  description,  in  the 
elements,  or  the  animal  tribes,  or  human  nature.  We  were 
going  to  transcribe  a  description  of  an  ordeal  by  boiling  oil, 
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when  turning  over  a  little  further,  we  found  a  profusion  of 
other  objects  of  curiosity.  Our  readers  have  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  eating  birds’  nests,  as  an  exquisite  and  costly  luxury  ; 
but  may  not  have  learnt  what  is  the  mode  of  cookery. 

*  Sacrifice  rock  is  famous  for  the  edible  birds-nests  found  in  the 
clefts  ;  which  are  esteemed  so  luxurious  a  dainty  in  China,  as  to  have 
been  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  greatest  quantity  are 
produced  on  the  coasts  of  Malacca  ;  they  are  also  procured  from 
Sacrifice-rock,  and  other  unfrequented  islands.  These  nests  are 
three  or  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  one  in  depth  ;  formed  by 
a  bird  of  the  swallow  tribe,  either  with  the  spawn  of  fish,  or  a  gluti¬ 
nous  frothy  scum,  which  the  sea  leaves  on  the  rock.  With  this  they 
construct  those  little  habitations,  so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese 
epicure,  and  voluptuous  Mabomedan,  when  stewed  to  a  jelly,  and 
seasoned  with  spices. 

e  Sharks’  fins  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner;  they  are  dried  in 
large  quantities  at  the  fishing  towns  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  article  of  trade  to  China.  The  drying  of  these  fins, 
oardimas,  and  other  fish,  all  along  the  Malabar  coast,  renders  the 
atmosphere  extremely  offensive,  if  not  unwholesome ;  their  putrid 
effluvise  generally  overpower  the  aromatic  odours  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wafted  by  the  morning  breeze  from  groves  of  cassia,  sandal, 
and  champach.  The  sharks’  fins  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price;  but 
the  newest  and  most  transparent  nests  of  the  hirundo,  are  purchased 
by  the  Chinese  at  five  or  six  dollars  the  pound.  Those  of  an  older 
fabric,  dry,  and  less  pellucid,  are  not  so  valuable.’ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  termites,  or  white  ants  ;  but 
withoutja  description  of  their  powers  and  operations,  it  could  not 
well  be  comprehended  why  an  agent  of  such  trivial  name  should 
be  ranked  among  formidable  enemies. 

6  I  mentioned  the  termites  of  Bombay  ;  these  extraordinary  insects 
are  far  more  numerous  and  destructive  at  Anjengo,  where  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guard  against  their  depredations :  in  a  few  hours  they  will 
demolish  a  large  chest  of  books,  paper,  silk,  or  clothes,  perforating 
them  with  a  thousand  holes.  We  dare  not  leave  a  box  on  the  floor 
without  placing  it  on  glass  bottles,  which,  if  kept  free  from  dust, 
they  cannot  ascend.  This  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  serious 
mischief  which  they  sometimes  occasion,  by  penetrating  the  beam,:* 
of  a  house,  or  destroying  the  timbers  in  a  ship.  These  destructive 
animals  advance  by  myriads  to  their  work,  under  an  arched  incrus¬ 
tation  of  fine  sand,  tempered  with  a  moisture  from  their  body,  which 
renders  the  covert-way  as  hard  as  burnt  clay,  and  effectually  conceals 
them  at  their  insidious  employment. 

*  I  could  mention  many  curious  instances  of  depredation  by  the 
termites;  one  happened  to  myself.  I  had  left  Anjengo  in  the  tfainy 
season,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  the  chief  at  his  country-house,  at 
Eddova,  in  a  rural  and  sheltered  situation.  On  my  departure,  I 
locked  up  a  room,  containing  books,  drawings,  and  a  few  valuable*. 
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As  1  took  the  key  with  me  the  servant  could  not  enter  to  clean  the 
furniture.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  white-washed,  adorned  wi^h 
prints  and  drawings,  in  English  frames  and  glasses.  Returning  home 
in  the  evening,  and  taking  a  cursory  view  of  my  cottage  by  candle¬ 
light,  I  found  every  thing  apparently  in  the  same  order  as  I  left  it ; 
but  on  a  nearer  inspection  the  next  morning,  I  found  a  number  of 
advanced  works,  in  various  directions,  towards  mv  pictures  ;  the 
glasses  appeared  to  be  uncommonly  dull,  and  the  frames  covered 
with  dust.  On  attempting  to  wipe  it  off',  I  was  astonished  to  find  the 
glasses  fixed  to  the  wall,  not  suspended  in  frames  as  I  left  them,  but 
completely  surrounded  by  an  incrustation  cemented  by  the  white 
ants  ;  who  had  actually  eat  up  the  deal  frames  and  back-boards,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  paper,  and  left  the  glasses  upheld  by  the  in¬ 
crustation,  or  covered-way,  which  they  had  formed  during  their 
depredation.  From  the  flat  Dutch  bottles,  on  which  the  drawers 
and  boxes  were  placed,  not  having  been  wiped  during  my  absence, 
the  ants  had  ascended  the  bottles  by  means  of  the  dust,  eat  through 
the  bottom  of  a  chest,  and  made  some  progress  in  perforating  the 
books  and  linen.  The  chief’s  lady,  with  whom  I  had  been  staying 
at  Eddova,  on  returning  to  her  apartments  in  the  fort,  found,  from 
the  same  cause,  a  large  chest,  in  which  she  had  deposited  shawls, 
muslins,  and  other  articles,  collected  preparatory  to  her  leaving 
India,  entirely  destroyed  by  these  voracious  insects. 

‘  The  story  of  the  termites  demolishing  a  chest  of  dollars,  at  Ben- 
coolen,  is  commonly  told,  if  not  commonly  credited,  throughout 
India.  Captain  Williamson,  in  a  great  degree,  clears  up  that  singu¬ 
lar  anecdote,  by  introducing  another,  of  a  gentleman  who  having 
charge  of  a  chest  of  money,  unfortunately  placed  it  on  the  floor  in  a 
damp  situation  ;  the  chest  was  speedily  attacked  by  the  white  ants, 
who  had  their  burrow  just  under  the  place  where  the  treasure  stood. 
They  soon  annihilated  the  bottom,  and  were  not  more  ceremonious 
in  respect  to  the  bags  containing  the  specie;  which  being  thus  let 
loose,  fell  gradually  into  the  hollows  in  the  ants’  burrow.  When  the 
cash  was  called  for,  all  were  amazed  at  the  powers,  both  of  the  teeth 
and  stomachs,  of  the  little  marauders.  After  some  years,  the  house 
requiring  repair,  the  whole  sum  was  found  several  feet  deep  in  the 
earth. 

‘  When  finding  such  articles  as  they  might  else  attack,  insulated 
by  means  of  frames  of  which  the  feet  are  placed  in  vessels  full  of 
water,  they  have  been  known  to  ascend  to  the  upper  flooring,  and 
thence  to  work  downwards  in  filaments,  like  the  ramifications  of  the 
roots  of  a  tree ;  and  thus  descend  to  their  object.  In  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  them  injuring  whatever  they  take  a 
fancy  to. 

‘  The  white  ant  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  grain  of  rice ;  has  a 
white  body,  appearing  like  a  maggot,  and  a  very  strong  red  head, 
armed  with  a  powerful  forceps:  it  has  four  short  legs.  They  are  an 
article  of  food  among  some  of  the  low  castes  in  Mysore  and  the 
Carnatic.  * 

With  such  an  irresistible  assailant  on  the  contents  of  the 
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house,  and  a  countless  tribe  of  parrots  consuming*  the  produce 
of  the  fields,  it  seems  in  perfect  consistency,  indeed  in  some 
degree  rendered  necessary,  that  there  should  be  larger  prowlers 
to  devour  now  and  then  the  people  too.  These  parrots,  we 
dare  say,  are  much  oftener  thought  of  for  their  powers  of  eating 
than  their  faculty  of  talking  : — and  indeed  in  this  they  are  much 
on  a  level  with  many  animals  of  much  greater  name  and  pre¬ 
tensions.  We  transcribe  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  minutes  of 
their  proceedings  : 

‘  The  parroquets,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Malabar,  are  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  The  parrots  are  not  so  beautiful,  but  their  number 
is  astonishing :  they  are  as  much  dreaded  at  the  time  of  harvest,  as 
a  Mahratta  army,  or  a  host  of  locusts.  They  darken  the  air  by  their 
numbers  ;  and  alighting  on  a  rice  field,  in  a  few  hours  carry  off  every 
ear  of  ripe  corn  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  mountains.  1  have 
often  witnessed  these  depredations.’ 

Both  the  land  and  marine  scenery  about  Anjengo,  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  exceedingly  striking.  Even  in  the  fair  months  the 
surf  is  so  great  that  boats  never  attempt  passing  through  it, 
light  canoes  and  a  kind  of  rafts  being  the  only  conveyance,  and 
that  often  a  hazardous  one,  for  passengers  and  goods  between 
the  shore  and  the  offing*.  But  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
from  May  to  October,  the  sea  is  quite  tremendous. 

*  During  that  period,  the  tempestuous  ocean  rolls  from  a  black 
horizon,  literally  of  “  darkness  visible,”  a  series  of  floating  moun¬ 
tains,  heaving  under  hoary  summits,  until  they  approach  the  shore, 
when  their  stupendous  accumulations  flow  in  successive  surges,  and 
break  upon  the  beach.  Every  ninth  wave  is  observed  to  be  generally 
more  tremendous  than  the  rest,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  set¬ 
tlement.  The  noise  of  these  billows  equals  that  of  the  loudest  can¬ 
non,  and  with  the  thunder  and  lightning,  so  frequent  in  the  rainy 
season,  is  truly  awful.  During  the  tedious  monsoon  1  passed  at 
Anjengo,  1  often  stood  upon  the  trembling  sand-bank,  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  solemn  scene,  and  derive  a  comfort  from  that  sublime  and 
omnipotent  decree,  “  Hitherto  slialt  thou  come,  but  no  further.”  * 

The  tempests  which  produce  these  immense  billows,  also 
transform  the  river  into  a  vast  and  furious  torrent ;  this  meets 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  on  a  sand-bar,  and  the  conflict  may  well 
be  conceived  to  be  magnificent.  There  is  an  additional  pheno¬ 
menon  of  a  tragical  character.  A  great  number  of  the  fishes 
of  the  rivers,  forced  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  flood, 
meet  the  monsters  of  the  ocean,  assembled  as  if  on  purpose  to 
receive  and  devour  them.  Sometimes  an  alligator  is  brought 
down  to  perish  in  the  sea. 

The  mention  of  the  salt-pans,  or  rather  salt-fields,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  sends  our  Author’s  highly  transitive  imagination 
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across  the  peninsula,  to  the  S underbunds  of  the  Bay  of  TJengal ; 
where,  in  the  condition  of  the  Molungies,  or  salt-boilers,  he 
unfolds  a  scene  of  desperate  wretchedness,  which  has  seldom 
been  alluded  to  by  our  describers  and  commentators  of  India 
and  its  affairs.  The  Sunderbunds,  with  their  most  gloomy  ap¬ 
pearance,  their  impervious  thickets  and  swamps,  and  their  un¬ 
paralleled  superabundance  of  all  the  noxious  animals,  especially 
royal  tigers,  have  often  been  mentioned,  with  every  due  ex¬ 
pression  of  dread.  But  it  has  not  been  so  familiarly  known, 
that  within  the  recesses  of  this  frightful  region,  a  considerable 
number  of  human  beings,  doomed  without  remedy  to  the  locality 
and  the  employment,  by  the  combined  force  of  the  law  which 
makes  the  lather’s  occupation  unalienably  the  son’s  inheritance, 
and  the  guards  of  revenue  officers  and  militia,  6  posted  at  all 
the  places  whereby  it  is  possible  to  escape  in  boats, ’-Mil at  such 
a  forlorn  tribe  ol  creatures  are  denied  the  possession  of  armzy 
and  therefore  appear  nearly  as  much  appointed  to  regale  the 
tigers,  as  tolurnish  salt  and  revenue.  At  each  labouring  station 
ft  look-out  is  constantly  kept  to  give  the  alarm  of  any  approach 
of  these  enemies  swimming  through  the  rivers  ;  6  and  as  soon  as 
any  appear,  the  whole  take  to  flight,  and  conceal  themselves  in 
caves  excavated  for  the  purpose  ;  from  which,  it  however  some¬ 
times  happens,  the  hungry  animal  removes  every  obstacle  with 
his  claws,  and  drags  out  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants,  already 
half  dead  with  terror.’  6  This  unfortunate  race  of  human  beings 
sometimes  obtain  an  addition  to  their  number,  when  trespassers 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  to  wind 
through  the  maze  of  the  inland  navigation.  These  are  handed 
over  to  the  salt-pans,  whence  not  one  in  a  million  ever  returns.’ 
— Our  Author  gives  these  statements  on  the  authority  of  Cant. 
Williamson. 

He  depicts  the  melancholy  effects  of  a  famine,  caused  by  a  real 
scarcity  ol  rice,  or  sometimes  an  artificial  one,  contrived  by 
the  native  government.  An  ordinary  consequence  is  to  see 
mothers  offering  to  sell  their  children,  and  fathers  both  wife 
and  children.  But  it  should  seem  that  the  bonds  of  relationship 
among  these  devotees  to  Seeva,  have  a  slightness  that  gives 
way  to  a  much  less  violent  force  than  that  of  the  last  extre¬ 
mities  of  famine. 

f  Malabar  children  are  generally  a  cheap  commodity  at  Anjengo, 
At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  there  was  no  particular  scarcity 
in  the  interior  country,  I  purchased  a  boy  and  girl,  of  about  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  as  a  present  to  a  lady  at  Bdmbay,  for  less 
money  than  a  couple  of  pigs  in  England.  I  bought  the  young  couple, 
laid  ih  two  months  provision  of  rice  and  salt-fish  for  their  voyage,  and 
gave  each  of  them  four  changes  of  cotton  garments,  all  for  the  sum 
of  twenty  rupees,  or  fifty  shillings,  English  humanity  must  not 
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pass  a  censure  on  this  transaction  :  it  was  a  happy  purchase  for  She 
children ;  they  were  relieved  from  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  sent 
to  an  amiable  mistress,  who  brought  them  up  tenderly,  and,  on 
leaving  India,  provided  for  their  future  comfort ;  whereas,  had  I 
refused  to  buy  them,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  sold  to  another, 
and  probably  have  experienced  a  miserable  bondage  with  some  native 
Portuguese  Christian,  whom  we  do  not  reckon  among  the  most 
merciful  task-masters. 

i  A  circumstance  of  this  kind  happened  to  myself.  Sitting  one 
morning  in  my  veranda,  a  young  fish-woman  brought  a  basket  of 
mullets  for  sale ;  while  the  servant  was  disposing  of  them,  she  asked 
me  to  purchase  a  fine  boy,  two  years  of  age,  then  in  her  arms.  On 
my  upbraiding  her  for  want  of  maternal  affection,  she  replied  with  a 
smile,  that  she  expected  another  in  a  few  weeks,  and  as  she  could 
not  manage  two,  she  made  me  the  first  offer  of  her  boy,  whom  she 
wmuld  part  with  for  a  rupee.  She  came  a  few  days  afterwards,  with 
a  basket  of  fish,  but  had  just  sold  her  child  to  Signor  Manoel  Rodri¬ 
guez,  the  Portuguese  linguist ;  who,  though  a  man  of  property  and 
a  Christian ,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  lower  the  price  to  half  a 
rupee.  Thus  did  this  young  woman,  without  remorse,  dispose  of  an 
only  child  for  fifteen  pence/ 

The  greater  proportion  of  our  extracts  have  been  from  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  natural  world  ;  Mr.  F.,  however,  Was  not  less 
attentive  to  the  state  of  human  character  and  society.  But 
certainly  this  department  affords  much  less  variety  of  sin¬ 
gularities  and  wonders,  than  the  region  of  Nature,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  of  that  word.  The  infinite  number  of  gods  and 
shrines,  the  vastly  complicated  ceremonial,  the  leading  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  castes,  with  all  their  subordinate  varieties,  and  the  di¬ 
versities  exhibited  in  different  localities,  are  all  too  little  to 
prevent  our  feeling  the  dead  sameness  at  the  basis  ot  the  Hindoo 
character  and  social  economy.  It  is  a  most  insipid,  inert,  ser¬ 
vile  portion  of  the  human  race,  moulded,  by  scores  of  millions, 
and  with  as  lumpish  a  passiveness  as  pipe-clay,  in  the  petty, 
fantastic,  but  uniform  shapes,  of  a  silly  superstition.  In  their 
intellectual  attainments  and  in  their  institutions,  they  are  at  best 
stationary,  through  ages  and  millenniums ;  incapable  of  de¬ 
tecting  or  even  questioning  the  grossest  impositions  that  have 
come  to  them  with  a  sanction  of  religion  and  antiquity,  inca¬ 
pable,  at  once,  of  thinking  as  individuals,  and  of  social 
co-operation  for  speculation  and  improvement  ;  incapa¬ 
ble,  for  an  indefinite  time,  of  making,  from  their  own  prompting, 
one  manful  effort  for  any  kind  of  liberty  ;  and  all  the  while 
quietly  entertaining  a  universal  and  perfect  assurance  (the  ge¬ 
nuine  growth  from  such  a  stagnation,  such  a  morass  ot  mind) 
of  being  the  most  exalted  of  the  world’s  inhabitants  ;  insomuch 
that  the  wretched  Soodras  look  down  on  European  nobles, 
heroes,  and  philosophers. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  them,  the  faint,  diminutive  modicum 
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of  mental  element  seems  to  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  to 
preserve  the  living  clay  from  oflensiveness  and  dissolution. 
Take,  as  one  of  hundreds  of  descriptions  to  the  same  effect, 
the  short  character  of  the  people  of  Malabar. 

4  Their  inclinations  are  chiefly  passive ;  indolence  constitutes 
their  happiness,  and  you  cannot  impose  a  severer  task  than  mental 
employment.  With  the  exception  of  the  warlike  Nairs,  they  pats 
days,  months,  and  years,  in  swinging  in  their  verandas,  or  under 
the  shade  ot  a  tree,  chewing  betel,  and  singing  dismal  ditties, 
without  a  reflection  on  the  past,  or  a  plan  for  the  future.  From 
this  habitual  indolence  they  become  incapable  of  exertion  ;  and  thus 
the  laws  manners,  and  customs,  are  the  same  at  this  day  as  they 
were  some  thousand  years  ago,’  V.  1.  p.  382. 

These  Nairs  are  the  class  or  caste  next  to  the  Brahmins,  and, 
it  should  seem,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  local  variety  of  the 
Cshatriya,  Chuttree,  Xetrie, — or  whatever  is  the  proper  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  second  great  caste  of  the  general  Hindoo 
arrangement,  and  of  the  sacred  books.  But  here  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  business  of  castes  makes  infinite  confusion  in 
our  books  about  the  Hindoos.  The  varieties  are  so  undefined, 
so  blended,  and  so  countlessly  numerous,  that  we  are  very  often 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of  people  we  are  got  among, 
excepting,  that  they  are  at  any  rate  our  betters.  Our  only 
chance  for  complete  certainty  is  at  one  or  other  of  the  extremes, 
where  we  fall  in  with  a  class  that  with  impunity  insults  every  body 
else,  or  a  class  that  with  impunity'every  body  else  insults.  The 
Malabar  Brahmins  appear  to  be  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the 
K>1I. 

4  The  Malabar  Brahmins,  more  ignorant  and  less  tolerant  than 
their  northern  brethren,  assume  greater  consequence  than  I  ever 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  India.  When  travelling,  they  have 
always  precursors  to  clear  the  road;  who  make  a  loud  noise,  and 
compel  all  of  inferior  degree  to  retire.  Even  when  their  provision 
is  carried  along  the  highway,  the  same  cry  is  made  ;  and  the  vulgar 
are  under  the  necessity  of  hiding  themselves,  or  falling  down  with 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  that  the  atmosphere  may  not  he  polluted 
by  plebeian  breath,  while  the  food  of  a  Brahmin  passes  by.  Even 
the  king  himself  is  obliged  to  alight  from  his  elephant,  horse,  or 
palanquin,  when  he  approaches  a  temple:  no  person  being  allowed 
$o  ride  near  those  structures/ 

It  will  be  thought  we  should  be  about  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
in  the  description  of — 

4  — the  degraded  Pooleahs,  an  abject  and  unfortunate  race,  who, 
by  cruel  laws  and  tyrannical  customs,  are  reduced  to  a  wretched 
state,  while  the  monkeys  are  adored  as  sylvan  deities,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Malabar  have  temples  and  daily  sacrifices.  I  have  often 
lamented  the  treatment  of  the  poor  Pooleahs,  and  the  cruel  dif- 
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ference  made  by  human  laws  between  them  and  the  pampered 
Brahmins.  Banished  from  society,  they  have  neither  houses 
nor  lands,  but  retire  to  solitary  places,  hide  themselves  in  ditches, 
and  climb  into  umbrageous  trees  for  shelter.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the  other  castes,  nor  to  travel  on  a  public 
road.  If  by  accident  they  should  be  there,  and  perceive  a  Brahmin 
or  Nair  at  a  distance,  they  must  instantly  make  a  loud  howling, 
to  warn  him  from  approaching  till  they  have  retired,  or  climbed  up 
the  nearest  tree.  If  a  Nair  accidentally  meets  a  Pooleah  on  the 
highway,  he  cuts  him  down  with  as  little  ceremony  as  others  destroy 
a  noxious  animal.  Even  the  lowest  of  other  castes  will  have  no  com¬ 
munication  with  a  Pooleah.  Hunger  sometimes  compels  them 
to  approach  the  villages,  to  exchange  baskets,  fruit,  or  such  com¬ 
modities  as  they  may  have,  for  a  little  grain.  Having  called  aloud 
to  the  peasants,  they  tell  their  want,  leave  the  barter  on  the  ground, 
and  retiring  to  a  distance,  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  villagers  to 
place  a  measure  of  corn  equal  in  value  to  the  barter,  which  the 
Pooleahs  afterwards  take  away.  Constant  poverty,  and  accumulated 
misery,  have  entirely  debased  the  human  form,  and  given  a  squalid 
and  savage  appearance  to  these  unhappy  beings. ’ 

But,  ‘in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep  still  opens  in  this 
infernal  economy  there  is  a  class  to  which  even  these  wretched 
creatures  may  proudly  say,  ‘  Stand  by  thyself.’  A  matchless 
contrivance,  this  Hindoo  system,  lor  husbanding,  and  giving 
lull  play  to,  all  the  malignity  of  human  nature.  It  is  most 
carefully  caught,  as  in  a  reservoir,  at  every  stage  of  its  descent, 
and  an  object  is  provided  for  it  to  operate  on.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  ultimate  subject  of  opprobrium  and  malediction  is 
the  class  of  outcasts,  denominated  Pariars. 

1  If  a  Pooleah,  by  any  accident,  touches  a  Pariar,  be  must  per¬ 
form  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  and  go  through  many  ablutions,  before 
be  can  be  cleansed  from  the  impurity.  With  such  ideas  of  defile¬ 
ment,  no  marriages  are  contracted  between  Pooleahs  and  Pariars ; 
nor  do  they  eat  together ;  although  the  only  difference  in  their  epi 
curean  banquet  is,  that  the  Pooleahs  eat  of  all  animal  food  except 
beef,  and  sometimes  of  that  which  dies  of  itself :  the  Pariars  not  only 
feast  upon  dead  carcases,  but  eat  beef,  and  carrion  of  every  kind. 
The  Brahmins  of  Malabar  have  thought  proper  to  place  Christians  in 
the  same  rank  with  Pariars.' 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  imagination  to  conceive  any  more 
striking  proof  of  debility  or  inconsistence  of  character  than  that 
so  many  millions  so  estimating,  should  be  kept  in  submission 
by  a  handful  of  persons  so  estimated. 

Between  our  Author  and  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  there  is  a  strange 
account  of  the  whimsical,  unnatural,  and  foolish,  notions  and 
laws  relative  to  the  relations  of  marriage  and  consanguinity 
among  the  Nairs.  An  essential  part  of  the  system  is  that 
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not  a  man’s  own  children,  but  those  of  bis  sister,  are  his  heirs. 
As  to  his  own,  he  is  to  regard  them  as  creatures  lie  has  no  sort 
of  interest  in ;  while  for  a  casualty  befalling  one  of  those  of 
liis  sister,  even  should  be  never  have  seen  it,  he  is  to  feel  or 
feign  all  manner  of  distress.  Their  amusements  are  as  reason¬ 
able  as  their  affections — as  witness — 

— .*  They  always  assemble  under  their  respective  leaders  on  the 
festival  of  the  full  moon  in  September,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
monsoon  ;  and  being  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  commence  a  serious 
engagement  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  lances.  This  is 
sometimes  protracted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  many  fall  on  both 
sides,  who  confer  a  great  honour  on  their  family  by  this  sacrifice  to 
glory.  The  principal  Brahmin  and  Nair  ladies  are  always  present 

on  these  occasions,  covered  with  ornaments  if  not  with  drapery.’ 

% 

At  Calicut,  our  Author  was  greatly  struck  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  whole  site  and  ruins  of  the  great  city  which 
Vasco  de  Gama  found  there,  are  now,  in  the  completest  sense, 
lost  to  the  world. 

‘  Every  vestige  of  that  magnificent  city  is  now  whelmed  beneath 
the  sea,  which  flowed  beyond  its  bounds  and  no  more  receded.  At 
very  low  water  I  have  occasionally  seen  the  waves  breaking  over  the 
tops  of  the  highest  temples  and  minarets,  but  in  general  nothing  is 
to  be  distinguished  of  this  ancient  emporium.’ 

While  at  Anjengo,  he  heard  of  the  St.  Thome,  Malabar,  or 
Syrian  Christians;  but  the  reports,  4  coming  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Portuguese  priests  and  Romish  missionaries,’  gave 
him  no  adequate  idea  of  their  number  or  respectability.  lie 
occupies  too  large  a  space  with  extracts  on  this  subject  from  Mr. 
Wrede  and  Dr.  C.  Buchanan.  He  expresses  a  very  proper  ex¬ 
ultation  to  think  there  should  have  been  in  that  remote  secluded 
region  4  a  people  who  preserved  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship 
when  Europe  was  immersed  in  a  gloom  emphatically  styled  the 
dark  age'  How  little  the  zealots  of  Sceva,  and  of  Cali,  4  the 
black  goddess  with  a  collar  of  skulls,’  dreamed  that  this  com¬ 
pany  of  dissentients  whom  they  themselves,  the  sovereign  lords 
of  the  country,  allowed  to  dwell  and  worship  in  peace,  were  to 
be  plagued  with  all  manner  of  cruelties  as  soon  as  Christians 
fnom  Europe  should  establish  themselves  on  their  coasts  ! 

A  long  description  is  given  of  the  cavern -temples  of  Salsette 
and  Elephanta,  with  a  very  fine  engraving  of  the  latter.  Mr.  F. 
repeatedly  visited  these  excavations,  and  surveyed  them  and 
their  precincts  much  at  his  leisure.  He  says  4  the  lofty  pillars 
and  concave  roof  of  the  principal  temple  at  Salsette  present  a 
much  grander  appearance  than  the  largest  excavation  at  the 
Elephanta,  although  that  is  much  richer  in  statues  and  bassi- 
relievi  than  any  of  those  on  Salsette.  The  Elephanta  is  more 
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than  ckiuble  the  dimensions,  in  length  and  breadth,  of  that  of 
Salsette  ;  but  being  very  inferior  in  height,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  and  richer  decorations,  the  spectator  is  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  being  in  a  cave  ;  at  Salsette,  the  lofty  concave  roof 
and  noble  columns  have  a  majestic  appearance.  A  et  the  ob¬ 
server  feels  more  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  Elephanta  than 
at  Salsette.  He  beholds  four  rows  of  massive  columns  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  uniform  in  their  ord  r,  and  placed  at  regular 
distances,  so  as  to  form  three  magnificent  avenues  from  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  grand  idol  which  terminates  the  middle 
vista  ;  the  general  effect  being  heightened  ,by  the  blueness  of  the 
light,  or  rather  gloom,  peculiar  to  the  situation.’ 

It  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  sense  that  the  decorations  of 
this  marvellous  cavern  can  be  called  4  rich,’  the  statues 
bearing  no  marks  of  genius  or  refined  art.  4  Those  of  Her¬ 
culean  stature  indicate  no  muscular  strength ;  among  many 
thousand  figures,  few  of  the  countenances  express  any  particular 
passion,  or  mark  a  decided  character  :  they  have  generally  a 
sleepy  aspect,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  tame  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Egypt  than  the  animated  works  of  the  Grecian  chisel.’ 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  a  man  of  cultivated  and  ima¬ 
ginative  spirit  must  feel  a  mighty  impression  in  this  stupendous 
monument  of  the  labours  and  superstition  of  an  age  and  a  race 
gone  so  tar  into  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  But  the  particular 
modification  which  the  feeling  took  in  our  Author’s  mind  would 
seem  rather  anomalous. 

«  I  am  far  from  advocating  the  cause  of  Hinduism  ;  but  I  confess, 
that  a  view  of  these  excavations  has  often  caused  pious  meditation, 
and  filled  my  mind  with  awe,  though  I  was  surrounded  with  idols. 
My  opinion  of  modern  Brahminism  is  apparent  throughout  these 
pages  ;  but  many  circumstances  authorize  a  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  more  enlightened  Brachmans  worshipped  God 
in  his  unity  ;  and  perhaps  in  these  very  temples  sung  the  praises  of 
Jehovah,  without  the  medium  of  subordinate  divinities ;  which  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  only  for  vulgar  minds. J 

Supposing  this  last  suggestion  to  be  true,  one  should  think  it 
would  tend  far  less  to  excite  a  complacent  sympathy  with  the 
fancied  pure  devotion  of  those  Illuminati,  than  abhorrence  of 
their  iniquity  which  could  at  the  very  same  time  willingly  teach 
the  4  vulgar’  a  false  religion.  But  we  should  think  that  perhaps 
the  plain  right  way  would  be,  not  to  suppose  or  assume  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  palpable  indications  of  the  place,  but  to 
adjudge  the  beings  who  projected,  who  executed,  and  who  fre¬ 
quented,  this  vast  and  gloomy  recess,  as  all  idolaters.  And  im¬ 
pressions  of  grandeur,  and  influences  of  solemn  captivation  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  scene  viewed  in  this  light?  would  not,  in  their 
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direct  and  natural  effect,  tend  to  animate  devotion  to  the  true 
God.  It  would  be  a  piety  of  a  rational  and  noble  character, 
that  should  take  occasion,  in  the  waif  of  reaction  and  holy  in¬ 
dignation,  to  adore  the  Almighty  with  the  more  animated  and 
profound  emotion  from  the  worshipper’s  being  thus  surrounded 
and  glared  upon  by  the  execrable  pantheon  of  Paganism  ;  and 
such  a  piety  was  that  of  St.  Paul,  whose  spirit,  that  was 
(  stirred  in  him’  at  Athens,  was  doubtless  the  more  sublimely 
elated  towards  Heaven  by  its  abhorrent  rebound  from  the  fanes 
and  the  idols.  Cut  our  Author’s  language  seems  to  describe  a 
piety  to  the  Supreme  Being  which  would  complacently  take 
occasion  from  an  idolatrous  temple; — which  would  accept  it, 
crammed  and  loaded  with  abominations,  as  nevertheless  possess¬ 
ing  a  paramount  character  of  religious  sanctity,  and  adapted  by 
its  direct  inspirations,  to  elevate  the  soul  to  the  Divinity.  The 
most  admissible  apology  for  what  we  deem  incorrect  in  such  a 
strain  of  feeling  is,  that  it  wras  the  feeling  of  our  Author’s 
early  and  indiscrkninating  youth,  when  all  that  was  mag¬ 
nificent  seemed  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  highest  magnificence 
of  all,  that  of  religion  and  Divinity  ;  and  that  a  delightful  fas¬ 
cination,  of  which  his  maturer  reason  can  hardly  break  the  spell, 
accompanies  now  the  recollection  of  the  feelings  which  formed 
the  charm  and  enthusiasm  of  that  early  life,  spent  and  enjoyed 
among  so  many  wonders.  Let  this  be  admitted  as  extenuation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  duty  to  protest,  totally  and  zealously, 
against  illusions  of  fancy,  or  refinements  of  pretended  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  should  even  make  any  approach  towards  identi¬ 
fying  the  sanctuaries  and  the  gods  of  heathenism  with  that  to 
which  every  prophet  and  apostle  has  taught  us  they  are  in  infer¬ 
nal  hostility. 

Mr.  Forbes  gives  a  history,  at  considerable  length,  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  and  its  potentates  and  conquerors,  from  the 
founder  Shajee,  succeeded  by  his  much  more  celebrated  son, 
Sevajee,  down  to  Ragebah,  or  Ragonath-Row,  the  worthless 
chief  of  that  state,  about  the  year  1775.  For  his  crimes  and 
weakness,  he  had  Jbeen  driven  from  Poonah,  the  capital,  by  a 
confederacy  of  his  great  officers  ;  had  been  defeated  by  them  in 
what  both  sides  probably  regarded  as  a  tremendous  battle,  and 
was  waiting,  in  Guzerat,  till  the  wrecks  of  his  army  could  be 
reassembled,  and  in  expectation  of  an  auxiliary  battalion  of 
English  troops ;  for  the  Bombay  government  had  found  some 
reason,  perhaps  in  his  contemptible  imbecility,  for  resolving  to 
prolong  the  civil  war,  ‘  to  reinstate  him  on  the  musnud,’  or 
throne.  Our  Author  was  appointed  to  accompany  this  military 
body,  in  quality  of  secretary  to  the  commanding  officer ;  and 
he  mentions  having  also  officiated  as  chaplain.  The  expedition 
carried  him  over  a  most  interesting  and  diversified  field  of  oh- 
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servation.  Tie  was  an  attentive  spectator  of  all  the  events  and 
scenes  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  And  certainly,  had  he 
been  a  malignant  demon  embodied,  traversing,  as  a  looker-on, 
in  company  with  a  power  permitted  to  be  a  destroying  ag  nt,  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  for  the  pure  luxury  of  seeing  it  made  mi¬ 
serable,  he  could  have  had  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  gratification,  while  lie  attended  the  progress  of  such 
havoc  and  devastation  inflicted  on  the  country,  and  witnessed  at 
the  same  time  so  much  misery  endured  by  the  inflicters. 

There  was  not  among  the  lowest  creatures  in  the  army  a  more 
abject  slave  of  superstition  than  its  illustrious  Mahratta  leader. 
He  had  a  religious  horror  of  unlucky  days  ;  one  of  these,  in  its 
approach,  frowned  with  omens  of  peculiar  malignity. 

‘  An  inauspicious  planet  would  on  that  day  affect  his  destiny,  un¬ 
less  averted  by  a  variety  of  rites  and  ceremonies :  the  most  pious 
priests  and  eminent  astrologers  were  convened  to  assist  the  Brahmin 
sovereign;  on  this  eventful  day,  “  big  with  the  fate  of  Caesar  and 
of  Rome.”  Ragobah  came  forth  at  day-break  hare-  headed,  and 
naked,  except  a  cloth  round  his  loins,  watching  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  remained  until  noon  with  his  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  on  the 
glorious  orb,  which  shone  with  uncommon  fervency  ;  he  then  retired 
to  the  tent  set  apart  for  worship,  where  the  ceremonies  continued 
till  midnight :  the  malignant  star  had  lost  its  influence,  and  the  next 
morning  opened  brighter  prospects/ 

As  another  sample,  6  it  is  said  that,  when  expelled  from  his 
capital  and  defeated  by  his  enemies,  lie  passed  through  a  golden 
oow,  in  hopes  of  a  better  fortune.’  ft  is  not  mentioned  whether 
this  golden  cow  was  afterwards  divided  among  the  holy  brah¬ 
mins,  as  in  another  instance  of  the  same  costly  ceremony,  re¬ 
lated,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  of  a  rajah  of  Travancore. 

\ 

‘  To  atone  for  the  blood  which  he  had  spilt,  the  Brahmins  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  born  anew  this  cere¬ 
mony  consisted  in  putting  the  prince  into  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  of 
immense  value,  of  the  size  of  life,  where,  after  he  had  lain  the  time 
prescribed,  he  came  out  regenerated,  and  freed  from  all  the  crimes 
of  his  former  life.  The  cow  was  afterwards  cut  up,  and  divided 
amongst  the  seers  who  had  invented  this  extraordinary  method  for  the 
remission  of  sins.’ 

If  there  was  the  least  chance  of  this  form  of  penance  getting 
into  fashion  among  all  such  sovereigns,  large  and  petty,  of  the 
Indian  regions,  as  had  a  heavy  account  of  crimes  to  answer 
for,  the  Brahmins  have  against  us  a  vastly  more  serious  cause 
of  quarrel  than  the  heinous  offence  offered  them  in  tolerating 
some  Christian  Missionaries  to  preach  and  translate  the  Bible 
within  their  sacred  dominion,  or  than  even  the  military  order 
at  Vellore  for  scouring  off  the  distinctive  marks  on  the  foreheads 
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of  some  uf  their  spiritual  subjects.  For  in  that  case  they 
might  have  become  possessed  of  larger  herds  of  kine  of 
gold,  than  ever  .Job  or  Abraham  pastured  of  those  of  heef — 
barring  any  question  or  calculation  of  the  limits  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  of  the  mines.  They  cannot  but  have  regarded  it  as  a 
vnost  flagrant  wrong  to  have  the  number  of  the  royal  miscreants 
hopefully  coming  forward  in  the  villanies  thus  to  be  paid  for,  so 
unconscionably  reduced  by  our  arms.  How  excellently  qualified 
these  ‘  dominations,  princedoms,  and  powers,’  even,  in  their  mo¬ 
ral  qualities,  to  come  to  the  result  so  desirable  to  the  hierarchy, 
is  very  often  shewn  by  our  Author.  We  quote  one  at  random 
from  the  multiplicity  of  his  indictments  : 

‘  At  present,  in  the  courts  of  the  nabobs,  petty  rajahs,  and  other 
independent  despots  of  India,  there  is  so  little  sense  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation,  that  no  stigma  attaches  to  the  man  who  plots  the  most  base 
and  villainous  means  for  attaining  the  end  of  venality  and  corruption  ; 
the  odium  is  incurred  for  not  being  properly  executed.’  *  Under 
these  despotic  princes,  a  suspected  person  is  seldom  arraigned  in  a 
court  of  justice,  confronted  with  his  accusers,  or  permitted  the  shadow 
of  atrial;  so  that  judgment  and  condemnation  are  synonimous;  and 
execution  prompt  though  silent.’ 

‘  Capital  punishments  are  seldom  inflicted  under  these  administra¬ 
tions  ;  fines  are  more  frequent,  and  more  acceptable  to  all  parties  ; 
pardons  can  generally  be  purchased  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  where  the  prince  or  his  rulers  are  not  affected.’ 
Vol.  II.  p.  24. 

$ 

In  this  last  case,  we  suppose,  it  is  accounted  dignified  and 
kingiy  to  prefer  revenge  to  money  ;  and  it  assumes,  of  course, 
the  venerable  name  of  justice.  It  is  probable  that  if  ‘  Esswant 
Row,  a  young  soldier  of  fortune  and  distinction’  in  Ragobah’s 
army,  who  was  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  one  of  the  ladies  of 
that  prince’s  zenana,  had  been  able  to  offer  for  his  life  a  commu¬ 
tation  much  more  valuable  than  his  horses  and  military  equipage, 
which  would  necessarily  be  forfeited  at  his  death,  his  doom 
would  not  have  been  averted. 

/ 

‘  Ragobah  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  beheaded,  by  torch- light, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  camp,  and  his  remains  exposed  as  a  public 
spectacle  throughout  the  next  day.  While  the  ministers  of  death 
despatched  the  unfortunate  lover,  his  ill-fated  mistress  was  sewed  up 
in  a  sack,  and  thrown  alive  into  the  river  ;  the  confidant  was  con¬ 
demned  to  have  her  nose  cut  off,  and  thus  remain  an  example  to  the 
other  slaves  in  the  haramf 

This  travelling  liaram,  or  zenana,  consisted  of  seven  females, 
not  including  the  peshwa’s  wife.  As  they  accompanied  the 
march  on  horseback,  and  as  £  the  Hindoos  do  not  wear  veils,’ 
they  were  often  more  exposed  to  sight  than  comports  with  the 
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usual  ecoflomy  respecting  ladies  in  the  East;  but  the  individual 
who  thus  met  tier  fate  was  the  only  one  who  attracted  attention, 

£  a  pretty  lively  girl,  who  rode  gracefully,  was  admired  by  the 
British  officers,  and  seemed  pleased  with  observation.’ 

4  Midnight,’  our  Author  says,  4  is  generally  the  time  for 
oriental  executions  ;  sometimes  the  criminal  is  put  to  death  with 
the  utmost  privacy ;  at  others  an  alarm-gun  from  the  imperial 
tent,  at  that  silent  hour,  proclaims  the  exit  of  the  devoted 
victim.’ 

With  the  Mahrattas,  an  army  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  meant  by  the  term  in  Europe,  a  machine  constructed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  operation  called  a  battle ;  it  is  a  contrivance  to 
embody,  in  a  moveable  form,  all  the  functions  and  agencies  of 
society ;  and  it  is  adapted  to  conquer  a  country,  by  main  force 
of  infinite  eating.  Few  things  in  the  work  are  more  curious, 
and  what  we  may  call  outlandish,  than  the  descriptions  of  this 
formidable  monster,  which  makes  itself  sport  by  destroying  the 
little  which  it  cannot  devour. 

«  Fond  of  a  wandering  life,  the  Mahrattas  seem  most  at  home  m 
the  camp;  the  bazars  being  supplied  with  necessaries  for  the  soldiers, 
and  such  luxuries  as  those  in  a  higher  station  require,  they  know  no 
wants,  and  are  subject  to  few  restraints :  surrounded  by  their  wives 
and  children  they  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  ;  and  many  of 
the  principal  officers  keep  cheetas,  greyhounds,  and  hawks,  trained  to 
hunting,  for  their  amusement  on  a  march,  or  when  encamped  in  a 
sporting  country. 

<  Not  only  the  officers  and  soldiers,  but  in  general  the  followers  of 
the  camp,  have  their  wives  and  families  with  them  during  the  march. 
The  women  frequently  ride  astride  with  one  or  two  children  on  a 
bullock,  an  ass,  or  a  little  tattoo  horse,  while  the  men  walk  by  the 
ijde.  On  reaching  the  encampment,  the  fatigued  husband  lies  down 
on  his  mat,  and  the  wife  commences  her  duties,  ohe  first  champoes** 
her  husband,  and  fans  him  to  repose ;  she  then  champoes  the  horse, 
rubs  him  down,  and  gives  him  provender  ;  takes  some  care  of  the  ox 
which  has  carried  her  stores,  and  drives  off  the  poor  ass  to  provide 
for  himself.  She  nexts  lights  a  fire,  dresses  rice  and  curry,  or  kneads 
dough  for  cakes,  which  are  prepared  and  baked  in  a  simple  manner. 
When  the  husband  awakes,  his  repast  is  ready  ;  and  having  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  meal  for  herself  and  children,  the  careful  matron  occupies  the 
mat,  and  sleeps  till  day-break,  when  all  are  in  motion,  and  ready  for 
another  march. 

4  Of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  those  soldiers  who  have  neither  female 
companions  nor  servants  to  attend  them,  on  finishing  the  march  im¬ 
mediately  champoe  their  own  horses,  by  rubbing  the  limbs,  and  bend¬ 
ing  the  joints;  which  not  only  refreshes  the  animals,  but  enables  them 
to  bear  fatigue  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  food  than  would  he  otriei- 

*  The  mode  of  kneading  the  flesh*  deemed  so  great  a  iuxiuy  in 
the  East. 
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wise  necessary.  It  is  generally  difficult  to  provide  provender  foi* 
horses  on  these  campaigns ;  hay  is  not  common  in  India ;  the  villagers 
ibdder  their  horned  cattle,  and  the  few  horses  they  possess,  with 
straw  and  a  little  grain.  In  the  fair  season,  when  there  is  no  pas¬ 
ture,  the  horsemen  and  their  attendant  grass-cutters  sally  out  of  the 
camp  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  grass,  which  are  washed  and  given  to 
the  horses  as  more  nutritive  than  the  stems  of  dried  reedy  grass  and 
other  vegetables,  which  from  their  rapid  growth  in  the  rainy  season, 
have  even  then  very  little  nutritive  juice. 

4  I  esides  the  married  women,  a  number  of  dancing  girls  and  tole¬ 
rated  courtezans  attend  the  camp,  'ome  of  the  former  officiate  as 
choristers  in  the  sacred  tents  dedicated  to  the  Hindoo  gods  ;  many 
belong  to  the  officers,  and  others  form  a  common  cyprian  corps. 
Children  of  both  sexes  accompany  the  army  in  the  severest  marches  ; 
they  know  no  home  but  the  camp.  J' 

‘  Swarms  of  beyds,  looties,  and  pindarees,  all  different  classes  of 
plunderers,  follow  the  armies,  and  are  far  more  destructive  than  the 
soldiers  m  the  countries  through  which  they  pass.  These  marauders 
receive  no  pay,  but  prefer  a  life  of  spoil  and  rapine  to  any  other  pro¬ 
fession.  Armed  with  spears  and  sabres,  and  provided  with  hatchets, 
iron  crows,  and  implements  of  destruction,  they  enter  villages  al¬ 
ready  laid  waste  by  the  army,  and  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  There, 
as  if  a  general  pillage  of  grain,  furniture,  and  other  moveables,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  distressing,  the  pindarees  deprive  the  houses  of 
locks,  hinges,  and  every  kind  of  iron-work,  with  such  timber  as  they 
think  proper;  then,  digging  up  the  floors  in  search  of  grain,  and  de¬ 
molishing  the  walls  in  hopes  of  finding  concealed  treasure,  they  con¬ 
clude  by  setting  fire  to  what  they  cannot  carry  off. 

4  The  number  and  variety  of  cattle  necessarily  attendant  on  an 
Asiatic  army  is  astonishing.  There  were  at  least  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  Mahratta  camp  of  every  description  The  expense  of 
feeding  these  animals,  as  also  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender, 
is  very  great,  and  their  distress  for  water,  in  a  parched  country  and  a 
sultry  climate,  often  fatal.’ 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 

Art.  III.  Modern  Parnassus;  or  the  New  Art  of  Poetry,  a  Poem, 
Designed  to  supersede  the  Rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus, 
Vida,  Boileau,  and  Pope,  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  62.  price  2s.  6d. 
J.  Johnson  and  Co.  1814. 

THIS  is  a  tolerably  good-humoured  though  spirited  satire :  the 
subject,  however,  is  rather  hackneyed,  and  the  sentiments 
themselves  are  not  strikingly  original.  The  construction  of  the 
poem  is  happy,  and  the  versification  polished  and  flowing ;  but 
the  Author  adopts  a  tone  of  remonstrance  too  serious  for  tlie 
nature  ol  the  subject ;  and  his  wit  is  only  playful,  whereas,  in 
order  to  amuse,  it  should  have  been  severely  contemptuous,  or 
the  caustic  ol  ridicule  should  have  been  employed  to  make 
it  bite  the  deeper.  We  fear  that  this  vei~y  benevolent  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  taste  of  the  public,  or  to  confine  the  ex.er- 
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tions  of  genius  to  the  good  old  rules,  will  be  lost,  both  upon 
the  poets  and  upon  their  readers.  The  one,  alas  !  will  still 
persist  in  acting  according  to  the  spirit  of  George  Wither ’s 

1  •  ±  o 

lines  : 

c  Critics  shall  not  tie  my  strains 
‘  To  our  antique  poets’  veins, 

‘  Being  born  as  free  as  these, 

4  I  will  sing  as  1  shall  please.’ 

And  the  other  will  still  continue  to  prefer  what  is  newr,  and 
to  admire,  with  indiscriminating  partiality,  those  productions 
which,  in  spite  of  ail  that  criticism  may  object  against  them,  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  of  amusement. 

^  e  are  inclined  to  think  that  poetical  satire,  whatsoever  may 
have  been  its  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the 
Dunciad,  or  its  alleged  success  in  a  more  recent  application 
oi  the  power  of  indignant  ridicule  to  the  Della  Crusca  ephe¬ 
mera,  has  become  nearly  worn  out,  as  an  expedient  either  for 
exciting  attention  to  the  satirist  himself,  or  for  improving  the 
taste  or  morals  of  his  readers.  We  do  not  venture  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  Public  on  its  having  absolutely  grown  too  wise  to 
be  laughed  out  ol  its  honest  feelings  of  admiration,  or  to  be 
bullied  out  of  its  opinions;  because  that  same  Public,  which,  at 
all  times,  has  manifested  its  humble  sense  of  incompetency  to 
think  for  itself,  and  its  willingness  to  be  spared  so  unnecessary 
trouble  by  adopting  the  ready-made  opinions  of  fashionable  or 
critical  censors,  till,  when  fashion  has  spent  itself,  and  the  cri¬ 
tics  are  forgotten,  Time  silently  amends  the  verdict ; — this 
same  Public,  we  say,  is  still  disposed  to  receive,  in  other  shapes, 
the  censure,'  the  ridicule,  and  the  dogmatism,  which  used  to 
be  monopolized  by  those  second-rate  poets  who  wrote  satires 
against  those  of  the  first  rate,  or  those  of  the  first  rate  who 
vented  their  spleen  on  their  rivals.  Put  in  regard  to  professed 
satirists,  it  begins  to  be  generally  understood  that  their  disinterest¬ 
edness  and  their  qualifications  as  public  censors,  are  equally  open 
to  suspicion  ;  that  their  ability  to  blazon  the  faults  of  genius, 
and  to  detect  the  vices  of  manner  and  of  style  which  attach 
to  the  popular  poet,  by  no  means  supposes  a  taste  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  much  less  to  rival,  the  excellence  by  which  those  de¬ 
fects  are  redeemed;  that  their  being  deeply  read  in  the  rules 
and  canons  of  criticism,  and  in  the  various  4  Arts  of  Poetry,’ 
and  their  being  able  to  brandish  the  names  of  Horace  and 
Vida,  Boileau  and  Pope,  by  no  means  involves,  as  an  implied 
consequence,  their  acquaintance  with  those  principles  of  the 
mind,  or  those  qualities  of  external  nature,  in  which  all  rules 
must  have  their  source,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  meaning. 
.Enlightened  criticism  is,  in  no  respects  more  distinguished 
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from  satire  than  in  these  particulars.  It  has,  for  its  chief  ob¬ 
ject,  to  elicit  for  admiration  and  for  imitation,  the  beauties  of 
composition,  and  to  cherish  a  sense  of  beauty  in  its  readers, 
rather  than  to  flatter  dulness  by  exposing-  the  imperfections  of 
genius.  It  is  designed,  primarily,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
poet  himself,  rather  than  for  the  amusement  of  readers  in  general 
at  the  poet’s  expense.  To  be  effectual,  it  must  be  just,  which 
satire,  to  answer  its  purpose,  needs  not  be.  And  lastly,  it 
must  be  appropriate  in  its  style,  its  tone,  and  its  temper,  to  the 
productions  on  which  it  is  employed  :  it  must  be  both  discri¬ 
minative  and  comprehensive,  instead  of  being  arbitrary  in  its 
selection,  and  superficial  in  its  examination,  of  the  qualities  on 
which  it  passes  judgement. 

We  shall  illustrate  these  positions  by  a  slight  analysis  of  the 
poem  which  has  given  vise  to  our  remarks,  ad  of  which  we  do 
not  think  the  less  highly  because  it  is  not  so  .  denetic  and  per¬ 
sonal  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  order  to  take  with  the  public, 
and  to  afford  its  Author  the  glory  of  being  afterwards  bought 
over  by  praise  to  suppress  the  publication. 

The  Preface  sets  forth  that 

e  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets, 
together  with  these  of  modern  times,  who  have  copied  their  manner, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  examples  for  the  youthful  bard. 
Those  critical  compositions,  therefore,  which  in  an  earlier  age  were 
drawn  up,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  for  the  direction  of  the  novitiate 
in  poetry,  inasmuch  as  the  precepts,  which  they  contain,  are  derived 
from  the  exploded  models,  must  now  be  entirely  useless,  or,  what  is 
worse,  must  mislead  the  pupil  into  a  style  of  writing,  which  will  de¬ 
feat  his  purpose  of  gaining  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 

*  Hence  it  becomes  very  desirable,  that  a  new  set  of  rules  should 
be  arranged,  suited  to  the  improvements  and  corrected  taste  of  the 
present  day ;  in  order  that  they,  whose  genius  or  inclination  leads 
them  to  cultivate  poetry,  may  not  only  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having- 
models  to  imitate,  in  the  numerous  poets  by  which  the  age  is  [distin¬ 
guished,  but  may  also  have  a  kind  of  manual,  to  which  they  may  easily 
refer  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  This  task  I  have  ventured  to 
undertake;  and  I  assure  the  reader,  that,  however  imperfectly  in 
other  respects  it  may  be  executed,  he  will  find  the  precepts  to  be 
fairly  and  legitimately  deduced  from  the  most  popular  authorities  of 
the  day.  One  maxim  of  the  exploded  critics  we  still  admit  to  be  just ; 
that  the  rules  for  writing  in  verse  cannot  be  laid  down  by  dint  of  pre¬ 
vious  reasoning,  or,  as  the  metaphysicians  express  it,  a  priori ,  but 
must  be  drawn  from  poems,  which  have  been  crowned  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  which,  therefore,  we  conclude  to  be  the  best.’ 

The  five  parts  into  which  the  poem  is  divided,  are  entitled  ; 
The  Reformation,  The  New  Charter,  Poetic  License,  The 
Contrast,  and  The  Apology.  Our  satirist  thus  indulges  his 
omplitint. 
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%  Gone  are  those  unblest  times,  when  niggard  Fame 
Allow’d  to  few  the  Poet’s  sacred  name  ; 

When  Genius,  trembling  with  unmanly  fear, 

Claim’d  not  the  wreath,  which  he  deserv’d  to  wear, 

Till  nine  long  years  had  lent  their  tedious  aid. 

To  touch  the  forms  his  magic  hand  pourtray’d. 
********** 

’Tis  order  d,  in  the  ancient  critic  code. 

Half  up  Parnassus,  none  shall  find  abode. 

If  thou  canst  gain  the  mountain's  topmost  brow. 

Then  tempt  the  steep,  or  else  remain  below. 

<4  Critics,  and  Gods,  and  Columns,  ’  all  agree. 

In  strictest  league,  t*  enforce  the  harsh  decree* 

We  bold  reformers  laugh  the  creed  to  scorn, 

By  which  old  times  would  bind  the  times  unborn  ; 

We  moc.v  the  terrors,  which,  in  darker  age. 

Appall’d  the  Bard,  and  curb’d  his  gen’rous  rage ; 

And,  bless’d  with  clearer  light,  annul  the  law, 

Which  Greece  pronounc’d,  and  Latium  heard  with  awe. 

The  midway  track,  at  length  redeem’d  from  scorn, 

The  guards  disbanded,  and  the  fences  torn. 

Our  brighter  aera  consecrates  the  soil, 

And  bids  the  panting  Bard  here  end  his  toil. 

Why  farther  strive,  o’er  Alpine  heights  to  rise. 

To  win,  what  here  is  won,  the  laureate  prize? 

Behold  what  myriads  rush  and  claim  the  ground  ! 

Their  lyres  new  strung,  their  brows  with  chaplets  crown’d. 

Here  tott  ring  age  and  jocund  youth  repair, 

Here  flock,  in  nuin’rous  bands,  the  gentle  fair ; 

Here,  glitt’ring  rank  and  low-born  labour  join. 

And,  side  by  side,  peal  forth  the  echoing  line. 

In  artless  mood,  no  nurse  or  tutor  near, 

E’en  childhood  lisps  spontaneous  numbers  here. 

Whene’er  you  list,  fresh  voices  rend  the  air, 

Where’er  you  turn,  a  choral  crowd  is  th^re. 

The  Heav’n,  the  Rocks,  the  waving  Groves  reply; 

’Tis  one  grand  orchestra  of  varied  minstrelsy.’  pp.  8 — 10. 

In  the  intermediate  lines,  the  satirist  avers  that 

4  The  courteous  reader  now 
Is  pleas’d,  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  how 

md  as  an  instance  of  this,  he  adduces  the  4  loud  acclaim’  with 
which  4  even  Bloomfield’s  lowly  lays,’  have  been  repaid. — We 
ire  not  ashamed,  notwithstanding  our  profession  as  critics,  to 
confess  ourselves  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  courteous  readers 
who  can  be  pleased  with  the  productions  of  Robert  Bloomfield. 
With  all  due  deference  to  certain  Northern  critics  and  to  this  gen- 
lernan,  we  cannot  consent  to  withhold  from  them  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  genuine  poetry.  Robert  Bloomfield  is  a  man  of  modest 
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unpretending  merit,  and  of  real  genius,  of  whom  it  is  equally  un¬ 
generous  and  unjust  to  speak  in  the  language  of  contempt.  In 
spite  of  the  ridiculous  efforts  of  well-meaning  patrons  who  degrade 
him  by  comparisons  which  cannot  be  sustained,  or  by  exhibiting 
him  in  the  ludicrous  character  of  a  prodigy,  and  in  spite  of  the 
injustice  of  those  who  would  try  Ids  compositions  by  a  standard 
to  which  they  have  no  reference,  the  author  of  Rural  Tales  will 
neither  be  run  down  by  the  sarcasms  nor  sunk  by  the  praises 
with  which  he  is  assailed.  We  are  venturing  at  least  a  safe 
prophecy  in  giving  our  opinion,  that  the  Public,  after  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  opinion  shall  have  subsided  into  that  definitive  col¬ 
lective  judgement  which  is, in  general,  essentially  just,  will  retain 
that  due  sense  of  the  poet’s  claims  that  they  4  will  not  willingly 
let  him  die.’  And  on  the  simple  record  which  biography  may 
transmit  of  his  character,  this  may  be  justly  inscribed ; — 4  He 
was  a  poor  man  whom,  in  spite  of  poverty,  genius  did  not  ruin, 
and  in  spite  of  popularity  and  patronage,  the  world  cou  i  not 
corrupt.  When  these  failed  him,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  spirit 
of  independence,  and  indemnified  himself  in  the  love  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  nature,  for  the  harsh  and  unfeeling  decisions  of  the  cri¬ 
tics,  reserving  for  himself  an  appeal  to  posterity.’  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  we  think  the  dictates  of  candid  criticism 
will  be  found  at  variance  with  the  petulant  effusions  of  satire. 
For  the  why  and  the  how  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  4  Banks  of  the  Wye,’  in  a  volume  of  the  Old  Series 
of  the  Eclectic  Review  . 

The  second  part  of  the  4  Modern  Parnassus’,  sets  out  with  the 
position,  that  4  genius  is  not  essential  for  the  modern  poet,’  in 
proof  of  which,  and  4  to  encourage  all  whose  chief  or  sole  reliance 
is  on  versification,’  two  stanzas  are  adduced  from  the  4  Wanderer 
of  Sw  itzerland.’  This  is  the  only  reference  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  in  the  poem,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
it,  so  far  as  respects  the  Author’s  sentiments,  is,  that  he  is  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted  with  them,  or  that  a  move  particular  notice  of 
them  could  not  answer  his  purpose.  Allusions  equally  respect¬ 
ful  are  made  to  the  44  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  the  Curse  of 
Kehama,’  &c.  &c.  Of  the  author  of  Thalaba,  however,  the 
Author  says  in  a  note, 

*  We  of  the  modern  school  may  think  ourselves  happy,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  retain  Mr.  Southey  on  our  side.  It  is  notorious, 
that  the  opposite  party,  aware  that  his  talents  would  give  splendour 
to  any  style  which  he  adopted,  have  employed  their  warmest  ex¬ 
postulations  and  severest  censure,  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  seduce 
his  affections  from  the  muse  of  his  choice.’ 

*  i 

He  then  proceeds  to  characterize  some  of  the  most  popular 
poems  of  the  day,  as  4  novels  penn’d  ill  rnyme and  he  asks, 
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x  Who,  midst  a  hero’s  dying  groans,  inquires 
If  Art  adorns  the  lay,  or  Wit  inspires?* 

4  E  en  those,  whose  rough  and  barb*rous  natures  long 
Despis  d  the  Muse,  and  spurn'd  her  sweetest  song. 

Whose  savage  mood  not  Shakspear’s  self  could  tame; 

Now  sooth'd  to  softness,  own  their  former  shame. 

Won  by  the  tale,  they  join  the  list  ning  train, 

Honour  the  minstrel,  and  applaud  the  strain. 

‘  The  stripling  ’prentice  and  the  sempstress  maid. 

Who  from  their  shops  before  had  never  stray’d, 

Now  steal  unseen  along  the  Muss’s  grove, 

m  11  o  o 

lo  catch  her  strains  and  hear  of  war  and  love. 

For  they  can  judge,  if  lovers  rightly  sigh, 

If  warriors  bravely  fight  and  nobly  die 

They,  too,  through  trains  of  thick  adventure  led. 

By  turns  feel  joy,  and  hope,  and  grief,  and  dread. 

The  scene  once  open’d,  all  the  actors  shown. 

And  each  well  scann’d  until  the  hero’s  Known  ; 

The  beating  heart  no  more  can  find  repose, 

Till  the  plot  ripen,  and  the  action  close. 

With  breathless  haste,  from  scene  to  scene  they  fly, 

Nor  quit  the  hero  till  he  wed  or  die/  pp.  21 — 23. 

In  the  third  Canto,  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  are  brought 
in  to  answer  for  their  licentious  introduction  of  foreign  and  tech¬ 
nical  names ;  and  in  the  fourth,  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  arraigned 
for  the  absurdities  of  his  poetical  theory. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  school,  as  the  phrase  is,  our 
satirist  himself  belongs  ;  and  to  whose  periodical  lucubrations  he 
is  principally  indebted  for  these  correct,  profound,  and  discrimina¬ 
tive  opinions  of  contemporary  poets  ;  opinions  which,  on  the  faith 
of  that  high  authority  that  first  enunciated  them,  it  has  been  our 
doom  to  have  retailed  again  and  again  by  satirists  and  readers  of 
satires,  with  that  unembarrassed  arrogance  of  decision,  which 
bespeaks  no  apprehended  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  claims,  or  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  rights  of  men  of  superior  genius.  It  will  be  suffici¬ 
ently  obvious  to  our  readers  from  this  specimen,  that  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  business  of  the  satirist  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
authors  which  he  is  professing  to  criticize.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  him  to  seize  upon  one  or  two  accidental  peculiarities  of  dic¬ 
tion  or  faults  of  manner,  and  to  dilate  upon  these  in  pointed 
rhyme,  with  a  smartness  of  expression  which  shall  conceal  the 
extreme  superficialness  or  arrant  absurdity  of  the  opinions  lie 
ventures  to  give.  And  if,  in  any  instance,  he  may  have  out¬ 
stepped  the  safe  propriety  of  authorized  praise  or  censure,  a 
saving  clause,  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  note,  may  redeem 
the  credit  of  his  judgement  or  candour  :  or  he  may  even  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  an  extended  dissertation^  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  the 
text,  tacitly  convicting  himself,  and  that  without  compunction, 

2  N  2 
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of  having1  in  tin*  first  instance  sacrificed  truth  and  honesty,  to  the 
effect  of  a  couplet. 

It  will  hardly  be  thought  worth  the  trouble,  to  notice  more 
particularly  the  grounds  of  complaint  and  censure  which  the 
author  of  the  £  New  Art  of  Poetry’  has  taken.  We  may  al¬ 
ready  have  incurred  the  charge  of  treating  too  severely  a  light 
and  playful  production  which  was  only  designed  in  innocent 
raillery.  As  belonging,  however,  to  a  class  of  compositions 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  characterised  by  their  utter  worthless¬ 
ness,  and  as  containing  a  reiteration  of  sentiments  injurious  to 
living  merit,  and  in  themselves  false  and  unjust,  it  deserves,  in 
our  opinion,  the  condemnation  we  have  bestowed.  We  are  not 
blind  to  the  faults  of  Southey,  of  Montgomery,  of  Byron,  or  of 
Wordsworth,  but  we  confess  we  have  no  pleasure  in  expatiating 
upon  them  as  a  detached  subject  of  ridicule.  The  man  who  in 
reading  their  best  productions,  could  make  those  faults  the  pro¬ 
minent  object  of  his  attention,  can  have  read  but  to  very  little 
purpose  those  authors  whom  he  professes  to  admire.  If  in¬ 
stead  of  applying  to  Horace  for  the  rules  of  English  poetry, 
and  to  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  tl>e 
exposition  of  those  rules,  gentlemen-satirists,  and  gentlcmen- 
critics  would  set  themselves  to  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  poetry  itself; — if  they  would  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  understand  what  they  have  never  studied,  from 
the  idea  that  poetry  alone,  to  be  competently  understood,  does 
not  require  previous  study  and  habits  of  attention  ; — if  they 
would  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  how  and  the  why  in  reference 
to  the  pleasure  which  they  derive,  or  think  they  derive,  from  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  accredited  genius, — of  Milton,  of  Dry- 
den,  and  of  Pope,  with  whose  names,  perhaps,  they  take 
greater  liberties  than  are  warranted  by  their  intimacy  w  ith  their 
productions  ; — we  are  are  persuaded  that  the  effect  on  their  ow  n 
minds  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  They  might  still  retain 
their  preference  for  the  4  elder  bards,’  but  their  admiration 
would  partake  less  of  pedantry,  would  be  less  exclusive  and 
less  petulant,  as  it  became  more  enlightened.  As  they  learned 
to  attend  to  the  development  of  their  own  feelings  and  to  the 
sources  of  emotion  which  poetry  opens  up  in  the  mind,  they 
would  discover  poetry  to  be  less  obviously  a  subject  of  opinion, 
and  they  would  be  less  confident  in  their  tone  of  decision  upon 
the  merits  of  particular  authors.  They  would  learn  that  there 
are  pre-requisites  of  taste  and  feeling  no  less  essential  to  the 
readers  of  poetry  than  to  the  authors  themselves  ; — that  these 
are  not  altogether  natural,  but  the  result  of  cultivation  ; — and 
tl^at  prejudices  and  false  associations  are  apt,  even  in  well-culti¬ 
vated  mmds,  to  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  their  decisions. 
They  would  begin  to  ascertain  how  fur  j>oetry  deserves  intrin- 
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fcically  to  be  made  an  object  of  attention,  which  its  being  made 
the  subject  of  satire  supposes  it  to  be.  And  in  these  investiga¬ 
tions  and  pursuits,  in  an  improved  perception  of  grandeur  and 
of  beauty  as  the  result  of  directing  their  attention  to  those  qua¬ 
lities  instead  ot  the  defective  and  the  ludicrous,  and  in  the  new 
views  of  material  nature  which  would  thus  be  unfolded,  they 
would  gain  abundant  compensation  for  the  delights  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  and  for  all  the  complacent  satisfaction  and  all  the  fame 
connected  with  the  most  successful  exhibition  of  those  amiable 
arts  of  criticism. 


Art.  IV.  A  Tour  through  Italy ,  exhibiting  a  View  of  its  Scenery, 
jts  Antiquities,  and  its  Monuments ;  particularly  as  they  are  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Classical  Interest  and  Elucidation:  with  an  Account 
ot  the  present  state  of  its  Cities  and  Towns  ;  and  Occasional  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  recent  spoliations  of  the  French.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Chetwode  Eustace.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  lxxxiv.  608,  and  650. 
•  Price  Si.  5s.  Mawman.  1 S 1 3. 

TIIE  ponderous  and  valuable  accessions  to  the  stores  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  topographical  knowledge,  which  we  have  of 
late  been  continually  receiving,  from  the  daring  spirit  of  dis¬ 
covery,  or  the  restless  curiosity  of  modern  travellers,  render  it 
no  easy  task  to  keep  pace  with  the  fertility  of  the  press.  Though 
Mr.  Eustace’s  work  cannot  claim  attention  from  the  novelty  of 
the  scenery  which  it  describes,  or  from  any  surprising  events 
detailed  in  the  narrative,  in  which  respects  it  may  seem  to  ge¬ 
neral  readers  Hat  and  uninteresting,  after  the  adventures  of 
Russian  circumnavigators,  it  is  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
the  erudite  qualifications  of  its  Author,  in  connexion  with  the 
particular  object  of  the  tour,  and  by  no  ordinary  degree  of  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence.  The  epithet  4  Classical,’  is  designed  by 
the  Author  to  point  out  its  peculiar  character,  4  which  is  to  trace 
the  resemblance  between  Modern  and  Ancient  Italy,  and  to 
take  lor  guides  and  companions  in  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  WTiters  that  preceded  or  adorned  the  first.’ 
The  work  is  obviously  addressed  to  persons  who  have  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  who  alone  can  be  supposed  competent 
justly  to  appreciate  the  picturesque  beauties  of  a  country  where, 
superadded  to  the  rich  remains  of  ancient  art,  altars  and  co¬ 
lumns  viewless  to  the  uncultivated  imagination,  seem  to 
surmount  every  hill  and  adorn  every  glade,  which  once  were 
the  consecrated  haunts  or  dwelling  places  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Italy  itself,  the  Terra  Sancta  of  classical  idolatry,  may  be 
resembled  to  one  vast  Pantheon,  in  which  every  superstition 
that  captivates  the  fancy  or  debases  the  understanding,  may 
find  its  representative  statue,  its  altar,  and  its  votaries. 
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‘  The  general  fare  of  the  country  (says  Mr.  Eustace),  so  conspi¬ 
cuously  he.iutiful  all  over  Italy,  merits  from  this  circumstance  alone 
peculiar  attention,  and  when  to  its  picturesque  features  we  add  those 
charms,  less  real  hut  more  enchanting,  which  lancy  sheds  over  its 
scenery,  we  give  it  an  irresistible  interest  that  awakens  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  classic  youth.  Our  early  studies,  as  Gibbon  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  allow  us  to  sympathize  in  the  feelings  of  a  Roman,  and  one 
might  almost  indeed  say  of  every  schoolboy  not  insensible  to  the 
Sweets  of  his  first  studies,  that  he  becomes  in  feeling  and  sentiments, 
perhaps  even  in  language,  a  Roman,  and  is  more  familiar  with  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  than  with  the  worthies  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try/ 

It  is  not  our  present  business  to  inquire  how  far  this  obser¬ 
vation  conduces  to  establish  an  immoral  tendency  in  studies 
having*  this  influence.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  the  strong1 
sympathy  thus  created  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  clas¬ 
sical  regions,  by  which  our  feelings  become  reconciled  to  all 
that  in  iheir  characters  and  superstitions  might  otherwise  have 
supplied  painful  or  disgusting  recollections  ;  that  this  strong  ac¬ 
cordance,  or  rather  subjection,  of  taste,  by  which  we  become 
as  it  were  naturalized  to  the  country  of  the  ancien'  Romans, 
furnishes  the  very  best  preparative  lor  enjo  ing  undi -turned  the 
intellectual  luxury  of  a  tour  through  Italy.  Th  ere  are  other 
qualifications  equally  indispensable  to  a  traveller  visiting  that 
country,  of  which  Mr.  E.  has  given  us  a  formidable  catalogue 
in  the  Preliminary  Discourse,  which  is  replete  with  sensible  ob¬ 
servations.  After  dilating  on  the  importance  of  ‘  classical 
knowledge,’  under  which  head  he  might  have  added,  as  a  not 
less  necessary  requisite,  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  sensibility, 
or  genuine  taste,  without  which  an  admiration  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  or  of  nature  herself,  is  idle  pedantry  or  affectation  ; — 
and  after  specifying  the  Italian  Language,  Italian  History, 
Medals,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  Music,  as  entering  into  the  preparatory  knowledge  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  all  travellers  wishing  to  derive  from  ail 
Italian  tour  their  full  share  of  information  and  amusement;  our 
Author  proceeds  6  to  point  out  such  dispositions  as  will  con¬ 
tribute  very  materially  to  this  object,  by  removing  prejudices, 
and  leaving  the  mind  fully  open  to  the  impressions  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation.’  ‘  All  the  dispositions  alluded  to,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  short  but  comprehensive  expression,  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  mind.’  Mr.  Eustace  had  previously,  in  the  Preface, 
made  a  candid  avowal  ol  his  individual  sentiments  on  those 
subjec  ts,  to  which  our  prejudices  principally  attach.  We  have 
pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  liberal  expressions. 

*  Religion,  Politics,  and  Literature,  are  the  three  great  objects 
that  employ  every  mind  raised  by  education  above  the  level  of  the 
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labourer  or  the  mechanic ;  upon  them,  every  thinking  man  must  have 
a  decided  opinion,  and  that  opinion  must  occasionally  influence  his 
conduct,  conversation,  and  writings.  Sincere  and  undisguised  in  the 
belief  and  profession  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Religion,  the  Author 
affects  not  to  conceal,  because  he  is  not  ashamed  of  its  influence. 
However  unpopular  it  may  be,  he  is  convinced  that  its  evil  report  is 
not  the  result  of  any  inherent  defect,  but  the  natural  consequence  of 
polemic  animosity,  of  the  exaggerations  of  friends,  of  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  enemies.  Yes  !  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  affecting 
lessons,  the  holy  examples,  and  the  majestic  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  made  an  early  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  neither  time  nor 
experience,  neither  reading  nor  conversation,  nor  much  travelling, 
have  weakened  that  impression,  or  diminished  his  veneration  Yet 
with  this  affectionate  attachment  to  the  ancient  Faith,  he  presumes 
not  to  arraign  those  who  support  other  systems.  Persuaded  that 
their  claims  to  mercy  as  well  as  his  own,  depend  upon  Sincerity  and 
Charity,  he  leaves  them  and  himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  common 
Father  of  All,  who,  we  may  humbly  hope,  will  treat  our  errors  and 
our  defects  with  more  indulgence  than  mortals  usually  shew  to  each 
other.  In  truth,  Reconciliation  and  Union  are  the  objects  of  his 
warmest  wishes,  of  his  most  fervent  prayers :  they  occupy  his 
thoughts,  they  employ  his  pen  ;  and  if  a  stone  shall  happen  to  mark 
the  spot  where  his  remains  are  to  repose,  that  stone  shall  speak  of 
Peace  and  Reconciliation.*  pp.  xi,  xii. 

In  consistency  with  the  spirit  which  these  observations 
breathe,  is  the  recommendation  which  follows  the  remarks  on 
the  dispositions  requisite  in  an  accomplished  traveller. 

4  In  fine,  let  us  contemplate  the  different  forms  of  worship  which 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  not  with  the  acrimonious 
contempt  of  a  narrow-minded  sectary,  but  with  the  compassionate 
indulgence  of  a  mild  and  humble  Christian.  Let  it  bo  reinembered 
that  Englishmen  are  reproached  by  foreigners  with  intol  ranee,  and 
that  it  becomes  them  to  keep  up  the  national  reputation  of  candour 
and  of  good  sense,  by  conciliatory  and  forbearing  conduct  .  I  do  not 
mean  to  recommend  either  compliance  with  practices  which  they 
condemn,  or  indifference  for  that  form  of  Christianity  which  they 
have  adopted  ;  but  surely  every  candid  and  consistent  Protestant  will 
admit,  that  Christianity  is  excellent  in  all  her  forms  ;  that  all  Christian 
Establishments  receive  the  same  primitive  creeds,  believe  the  same 
mysteries,  and  admit  the  same  moral  obligations ;  that  it  becomes  a 
benevolent  and  charitable  mind  to  consider  rather  in  what  they  agree, 
than  in  what  they  differ  ;  especially  as  the  former  is  so  much,  and 
the  latter  comparatively  so  little ;  that  while  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is,  like  its  Divine  author,  immutable,  its  external  form  may  change 
with  the  age  and  the  climate,  and,  as  public  opinion  and  authority 
shall  direct,  assume  or  resign  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  worship  ; 
that  ceremonies,  in  themselves  unmeaning,  signify  just  as  much  as 
those  who  employ  them  attach  to  them,  and  that  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  nations  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
civil  life,  such  forms  and  rites  as  may  seem  calculated  to  ensure  order 
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and  respect;  that  whether  the  service  be  read  in  the  language  and 
according  to  the  simple  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the 
Gothic  vaults  of  York  or  of  Canterbury  ;  or  whether  it  be  chanted 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  oman  ritual  under 
the  golden  dome  of  the  Vatican  :  it  is  always  and  every  where,  the 
same  voice  of  truth,  the  same  gospel  of  salvation  ;  in  line,  that  all 
Christians  are  marked  on  their  entrance  into  life,  with  the  same  seal 
of  salvation ;  that  all  hope  to  receive  at  the  eucharistic  table  the 
same  pledge  of  redemption,  and  that  all  resign  their  souls  in  death 
to  the  same  merciful  Father,  with  humble  hopes  of  forgiveness 
through  the  same  gracious  Redeemer  That  there  should  lie  such 
an  universal  agreement  in  these  great  and  interesting  articles  must 
be  a  subject  of  consolation,  and  of  pious  acknowledgment  to  every 
benevolent  mind 

4  But  I  fear  that  Charity  itself  can  scarce  look  for  a  greater  una¬ 
nimity.  An  agreement  in  all  the  details  and  consequences  drawn  by 
arguments  from  first  principles,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  our  present 
state,  so  chequered  with  light  and  shade,  where  knowledge  is  dealt 
out  so  unequally,  and  where  the  opinions  of  even  good  and  wise  men 
are  so  biassed  by  education,  by  habit,  and  by  prejudice.  But  if  we 
have  not  knowledge  enough  to  coincide  in  speculation,  we  may  at 
least  have  charity  enough  to  agree  in  practice,  by  treating  each 
other’s  opinions  with  tenderness  ;  and.  in  all  our  differences  and  dis¬ 
cussions,  keeping  in  vie^  that  beautiful  maxim  inculcated  by  a  very 
learned,  a  very  zealous,  and  a  very  benevolent  Father,  In  necessariis 
Unitas ,  in  dubiis  Libertas ,  in  omnibus  Caritas pp.  xxxii — xxxiv. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  from  an  ecclesiastic  of  an  exclusive 
establishment,  the  most  arrogant  in  its  pretensions,  and  the 
most  intolerant  in  its  doctrines  and  spirit,  must,  even  while  they 
are  considered  as  expressive  of  the  character  of  an  individual 
only,  be  perused  with  sinct  re  pleasure  :  but  when  they  are  taken 
in  connexion  with  expressions  of  a  similar  nature,  from  illus¬ 
trious  individuals  of  the  same  Church,  whose  characters  equally 
protect  them  from  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  they  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  furnishing  well-grounded  reasons  for  very  encouraging 
anticipations  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
We  are  not  always  to  expect  a  formal  repeal  of  public  acts  and 
edicts,  or  a  public  recantation  of  declarations  through  which 
the  collective  wisdom  of  a  Church  or  of  a  nation  has  been 
enunciated,  how  obsolete  soever,  to  the  credit  of  humanity, 
those  enactments  may  have  become.  In  the  removal  of  the 
prejudices  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  silent  counteraction 
of  the  spirit  from  which  the  letter  derived  its  meaning  and  its 
power,  we  seem  to  possess  the  best  4  indemnity  for  the  past,’ 
and  the  best  4  security  for  the  future.’  In  this  way,  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  same  agents  that  were  once  in  opposition  to  our 
hopes,  their  purpose  rather  than  their  opinions  changed,  con¬ 
curring  with  us  in  promoting  objects  of  common  interest ; — to 
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see  instruments  employed  in  the  amelioration  of  society,  which 
were  once  destructive  in  their  operation  ;  and  which,  still  re¬ 
taining  their  form,  become,  by  their  application,  of  a  different 
nature.  Thus  the  sword  and  the  spear  are  not  to  be  totally  laid 
aside  as  being1  only  destructive  or  useless,  but  the  one  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  plough-share  and  the  other  into  a  pruning  hook. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  externally  the  same  in  its  rites 
and  tenets,  may,  perhaps,  from  the  efficient  development  of 
those  seminal  principles  of  truth  which  it  still  preserves,  be¬ 
come  instrumental  in  working  a  beneficial  change  upon  society, 
itself  in  the  mean  time  partaking  by  reaction  of  a  change  of 
nature  and  tendency. 

But  leaving  these  fair  visions  of  the  future,  we  may  remark 
that  a  qualification  not  less  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
}  our  through  Italy,  than  those  which  Mr  Eustace  has  specified, 
is  that  which  he  possessed  in  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  Not 
only  does  that  religious  system  which  we  call  Popery,  tend  to 
cherish  the  emotions  of  taste,  and  by  superinducing  feelings  of 
sacred  veneration,  exalt  those  emotions  to  a  degree  of  subli¬ 
mity,  but  almost  every  object  of  taste  which  presents  itself  to 
the  traveller  in  Italy,  is  connected  with  that  religious  system  : 
— he  beholds  on  all  sides  the  trophies  and  symbols  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  signs  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  or  oi  its  con¬ 
tinued  prevalence;  and  the  sensations  which  these  objects  must 
awaken,  unless  viewed  with  that  sceptical  indifference  which 
precludes  the  higher  emotions,  can  be  grateful  only  to  a  member 
of  that  Church. 

To  us,  however,  who  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  must 
associate  with  the  objects  of  classical  enthusiasm,  and  with  the 
monuments  of  a  corrupted  faith,  other  ideas  than  those  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  school  days,  or  the  passion  of  taste  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  would  suggest,  there  appear  to  be 
moral  requisites  of  a  different  description,  for  the  right  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  Tour  through  Italy.  We  do  not  say,  that  these  re¬ 
quisites  would  be  conducive  to  an  increase  of  pleasurable  emo¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  disposition  of  mind  to  which  we 
allude,  might  favour  that  melancholy  which  the  contemplation 
of  truth  is  apt  to  excite  in  a  mind  not  sufficiently  courageous 
in  following  out  its  decisions,  and  not  fortified  by  converse  with 
eternal  realities,  against  all  the  disturbing  thoughts  connected 
with  the  fleeting  scenes  of  a  disordered  world.  A  competent 
observer  would  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  that  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  specimens  of  the  sublimest  of  human  arts,  the  most 
beautiful  or  most  stupendous  efforts  of  architectural  genius  with 
which  the  fair  scenes  of  nature  are,  as  if  in  rivalship,  or  in 
contrast,  covered,  are  the  productions,  and  in  a  sense,  the 
representative  signs  of  human  weakness  or  human  suffering. 
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To  what  do  the  magnificent  temples  of  Heather ism,  the  castle* 
ol  the  middle  ages,  and  the  cathedrals  of  later  times,  owe  their 
origin,  hut  to  idolatry,  superstition,  or  aggression  ?  And  at 
what  an  expense  ol  compulsory  labour  or  oppressive  exactions 
have  they  lor  the  most  part  been  erected  !  Even  in  edifices  of 
a  less  unsocial  or  anti-christian  character,  in  the  mausoleum  and 
the  pyramid,  we  discern  but  the  monuments  of  impotent  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  pertinacious  vanity  which  thus  sought  to  pre¬ 
serve  on  earth  an  immortality  devoid  of  consciousness,  the 
shadow  of  a  name  ;  and  in  all  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur, 
we  may  realize,  in  different  degrees,  the  lives,  or  freedom,  or 
happiness  ol  the  many,  compromised  or  absorbed  in  the  interests 
of  the  few.  But  we  must  not  pursue  speculations,  so  foreign 
from  the  object  ol  the  artist,  or  the  classical  traveller.  It  is 
high  time  lor  us  to  set  out  with  Mr.  Eustace  and  his  compa¬ 
nions,  Philip  Roche,  Esq  Lord  B /own low,  and  Robert  Rush- 
brooke,  Esq.  on  their  interesting  expedition. 

The  Party  quitted  Vienna  on  the  128th  of  January, 
1802,  and  arrived  the  following  week  at  the  foot  of  the  Uietian 
Alps,  where  Salt/burg  is  placed,  as  if  to  guard  the  entrance 
into  the  grand  defile  which  traverses  them  Mr.  E.  advises  the 
traveller  to  pass  the  Alps  early  in  the  autumn,  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  ol  travelling  in  cold  weather.  The  Unterberg, 
the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
ol  the  city,  is  one  ol  the  traditional  haunts  of  those  infernal 
huntsmen  who,  it  is  said,  issue  at  night  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  together  with  a  pack  ol  unearthly  hounds,  to  enjoy  their 
midnight  chase,  and  make  the  forests  echo  with  their  yells  and 
shouts,  ‘  too  loud  to  proceed  Iroin  mortal  organs  ’  During  their 
stay  at  Saltzburg,  Mr.  Eustace  and  his  friends  visited  the  cele¬ 
brated  Salt-mines  at  Halleim,  ol  which  he  gives  an  interesting 
description.  Proceeding  thence,  they  entered  the  defiles  of 
the  Alps,  at  a  place  called  Unkin,  about  one  mile  from 
ReichenhalJ. 

‘  The  road  first  sweeps  along  the  base  of  a  noble  eminence  co¬ 
vered  with  firs  ;  a  church  spire  rises  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill  stands  a  castle  in  ruins.  Proceeding 
onwards  we  come  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which  with  its  castle 
overhangs  the  road  in  tremendous  majesty.  We  then  enter  a  dell, 
a  sudden  turn  of  which  presents  on  one  side  a  vast  mountain  clad 
with  firs ;  while  on  the  other  the  precipice,  girded  with  a  zone  of 
forest  trees,  increases  in  height  and  grandeur,  and  surmounted  with 
the  old  rampart  walls,  looks  like  the  battlemented  dwelling  of  a  race 
of  giants.  In  front,  an  immense  mass  covered  with  a  hundred 
woods,  and  half  wrapped  in  fogs  and  clouds,  obstructs  the  view, 
and  forms  an  awful  foreground  to  the  picture.  Still  continuing  to 
ascend,  we  wind  along  the  dell,  with  a  torrent  murmuring  by  the  road 
side,  and  all  around  mountains  in  various  shapeless  forms,  increas- 
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ing  in  height,  shagginess,  mid  horror.  The  scene  was  here  truly 
tremendous.  The  defile  is  very  narrow,  leaving  space  only  for  the  road 
and  the  torrent.  The  mountains  rise  on  each  side  so  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular,  that  the  vast  forests  growing  on  their  sides  cast  a  dismal  shade 
over  the  road,  and  loaded  as  they  were  with  a  weight  of  snow', 
seemed  ready  to  fall,  and  bury  the  traveller  as  he  passed  below. 
^Now  and  then,  a  chasm  broke  the  uniformity  of  this  gloomy  scenery, 
and  presented  an  object  Jes  da  k,  but  equally  terrific,  a  torrent  ar¬ 
rested  in  its  fall  by  the  frost,  hanging  from  the  brow  of  a 
crag  in  solid  masses,  and  terminating  in  immense  pointed  icLles, 
1  he  least  of  these  icicles,  if  detached  from  the  sheet  above,  would 
have  crushed  the  whole  party;  and  when  contemplated  thus  suspend¬ 
ed  over  our  heads,  jamjam  lapsura  cadentique  cidsimilis ,  could  not. 
fail  to  excite  some  emotions  of  terror *  *  Whenever  the  mountains 
receded  and  sloped  backwards,  they  only  enabled  us  to  discover  fo¬ 
rests  rising  above  each  other,  and  swelling  into  new  regions,  till  they 
concealed  their  extent  and  elevation  in  the  clouds.’  pp.  9—10 

On  leaving  the  Alps,  Mr.  E.  indulges  in  some  reflections  on 
the  amiable  and  gentle  character  of  the  modern  Rhetians,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  savage  ferocity  which  once  characterized  the 
mountain -tribes.  This  change  he  attributes  to  two  causes, 
4  which,  fortunately  for  Europe,  worked  with  increasing  e  tent 
and  energy,  and  successfully  counteracted  the  prodigious  efforts 
of  ferocity,  barbarism,  and  ignorance,  during  the  middie  ages/ 
— 4  the  increasing  influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  au  hority 
of  the  clergy,’ 

<  It  is  indeed  fortunate/  he  adds,  *  that  religion  has  penetrated 
these  fastnesses,  impervious  to  human  power,  and  spread  her  influ¬ 
ence  over  solitudes  where  human  laws  are  of  no  avail ;  that  where 
precaution  is  impossible,  and  resistance  useless,  she  spreads  her  invi¬ 
sible  iEgis  over  the  traveller,  and  conducts  him,  secure  under  her 
protection,  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  way.  In  fact,  while 
rapidly  skimming  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  winding  cautiously 
along  under  the  loose  masses  of  an  impending  cliff,  he  trembles  to 
think  that  a  single  touch  might  bury  him  under  a  crag  precipitated 
from  above,  or  the  start  of  a  horse,  purposely  alarmed,  hurl  him 
into  the  abyss  below,  and  give  the  ruffian  a  safe  opportunity  of  prey¬ 
ing  upon  his  plunder.  When  in  such  situations  the  traveller  reflects 
upon  his  security,  and  recollects  that  these  mountains,  so  savage, 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  murderers  and  banditti,  have 
not  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  stained  by  human  blood,  he  ought 
to  do  justice  to  the  cause,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  beneficent 
influence  of  religion.’  p.  19. 


*  ‘  Ye  Ieefalls  !  ye  that  from  the  Mouiitain’s  brow 
‘  Adown  enormous  Ravines  slope  ama  n — 

‘  Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  \  >ice, 

*  And  stopp’d  at  once  amid  their  highest  plunge  ! 

*  Motionless  torrents  !  silent  qataracts  !’  Coteridge,  (Rev.) 
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Our  readers  will  not,  we  think,  be  inclined  'to  treat  wholly 
with  contempt  the  remarks  which  followr,  prompted  apparently 
by  sincere  piety  and  benevolence. 

4  Impressed  with  these  reflections,  he  will  behold  with  indulgence, 
perhaps  even  with  interest,  the  crosses  which  frequently  mark  the 
brow  of  a  precipice,  and  the  little  chapels  hollowed  out  of  the  rock 
where  the  road  is  narrowest :  he  will  consider  them  as  so  many 
pledges  of  security,  and  rest  assured,  that  as  long  as  the  pious  moun¬ 
taineer  continues  to  adore  the  *  Good  Shepherd ,  and  to  beg  the 
prayers  of  the  afflicted  Mother ,  he  will  never  cease  to  befriend  the 
traveller,  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hospitality/  pp.  19,  20. 

Arrived  at  Trent,  Mr.  E.  makes  some  observations  on  the 
celebrated  council  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  fame.  They 
are  moderately  and  plausibly  defensive  of  the  acts  of  that  im¬ 
mense  convocation  ;  but  we  have  not  room  for  their  insertion. 

The  first  town  which  receives  the  traveller  upon  his  descent 
from  the  Rhetian  Alps,  is  Verona,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Adige.  Immediately  on  our  author’s  arrival,  he  hastened  to 
survey  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Ro  • 
man  magnificence  now  existing,  its  outward  circumference  be¬ 
ing  1290  feet,  the  length  of  the  arena  218,  and  its  breadth  129  : 
the  seats  are  capable  of  containing  22,000  spectators. 

4  At  either  end  is  a  great  gate,  and  over  each  a  modern  balustrade, 
with  an  inscription  informing  the  traveller,  that  two  exhibitions  of 
a  very  different  nature  took  place  in  the  amphitheatre  some  years 
ago.  The  one  wras  a  bull  baiting,  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph,  then  at  Verona,  by  the  governor  and  people ;  the  seats 
w  ere  crowded,  as  may  be  imagined,  on  this  occasion :  and  a  Roman 
Emperor  wras  once  more  hailed  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  with  the 
titles  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  by  spectators  who  pretend  and  almost 
deserve  to  be  Romans.  The  other  exhibition,  though  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  was  perhaps  equally  interesting  :  the  late  Pope  in  his 
German  excursion  passed  through  Verona,  and  was  requested  by  the 
magistrates  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  testifying  in  public 
their  veneration  for  Ins  sacred  person.  He  accordingly  appeared  in 
the  amphitheatre,  selected  on  account  of  its  capacity  as  the  properest 


*  ‘  Pastor  bonus,  Mater  dolorosa;  such  are  the  titles  often  inscribed  over  those 
rustic  temples;  sometimes  a  whole  sentence  is  subjoined,  as,  Pastor  bonus  qui 
animam  suam  dot  pro  ovibits  suis.  Under  a  crucifix  on  the  brow  of  a  tremendous -crag, 
I  observed  some  lines  taken  from  the  Dies  fur,  a  funeral  hymn,  which,  though 
disfigured  by  rhyme,  was  justly  admired  by  Johnson  and  Lord  Roscommon  fur 
its  pathos  and  sublimity. — The  lines  were, 

Recoi  dare  Jesu  pie 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  vise — 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lass  us 
Red  imisti  crucem  pass  us 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cos3us.’ 
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place,  and  when  the  shouts  of  acclaim  had  subsided,  poured  forth  his 
benediction  on  the  prostrate  multitude  collected  from  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces  to  receive  it.  The  classical  spectator  would  have 
amused  himself  with  the  singular  contrast,  which  this  ceremony 
must  have  presented,  to  the  shows  and  pomps  exhibited  in  the  same 
place  m  ancient  times.  A  multitude  in  both  cases  equally  numerous, 
but  then  assembled  tor  purposes  of  cruel  and  bloody  amusements,  now 
collected  by  motives  of  piety  and  brotherhood :  then  all  noise,’  agi¬ 
tation,  and  uproar  ;  now  all  silence  and  tranquil  expectation :  then 
all  eyes  fixed  on  the  arena,  or  perhaps  on  the  Emperor ;  an  arena 
crowded  with  human  victims ;  an  Emperor,  Gallienus  for  instance, 
frowning  on  his  trembling  slaves;  now  all  looks  rivetted  on  the  vene¬ 
rable  person  ol  a  Christian  Pontili,  who,  with  eyes  and  hands 
uplifted  to  heaven,  implored  for  the  prostrate  ciowd  peace  and 
happiness/  pp.  31,  32. 

At  Vicenza  he  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  of 
praise  to  Palladio,  who  seems,  ot  all  modern  architects,  (  to 
have  had  the  best  taste,  the  most  correct  ideas,  and  the  greatest 
influence  over  his  contemporaries  and  posterity.’  About  twenty 
palaces  erected  by  him  in  his  native  city,  some  of  them  of  un¬ 
usual  magnificence,  contribute  to  give  Vicenza  an  appearance 
of  splendour  and  beauty  not  common  even  in  Italy.  Mr.  E. 
adds,  4  I  feel  some  regret  in  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  though  the  first  city  in 
Europe,  and  I  suppose  in  the  world,  for  neatness,  convenience, 
and  cleanliness,  is  yet  inferior  in  architectural  embellishment  to 
most  capitals.’ 

Mr.  Eustace  mentions  a  political  phenomenon  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,  which  he  believes  few  travellers  have 
noticed. 

*  rIhe  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  two  tribes  from  the  northern  Cher- 
sonesus,  invaded  Italy,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  the  year  of  Rome  640, 
and  were  defeated,  and  almost  extirpated  by  Marius,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Verona.  The  few  who  escaped  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  conquerors  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  as 
they  remained  unmolested,  formed  a  little  colony,  which  either  from 
its  poverty,  its  insignificance,  or  its  retired  position,  has  escaped  the 
notice,  or  perhaps  excited  the  contempt  of  the  various  parties,  that 
have  disputed  the  possession  of  Italy  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
They  form  altogether  seven  parishes,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
Sette  commune  ;  they  retain  the  tradition  of  their  origin,  and  though 
surrounded  by  Italians  still  preserve  their  Teutonic  language.  The 
late  King  of  Denmark  visited  this  singular  colony,  discoursed  with 
them  in  Danish,  and  found  their  idiom  perfectly  intelligible.  Though 
we  felt  no  inclination  to  visit  them,  (for  a  classic  traveller  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  very  partial  to  barbarian  establishments  in  Italy, 
however  ancient  their  date,)  yet,  we  were  struck  with  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and  beheld  their  distant  villages  nested  in  the  Alps,  as  they 
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were  pointed  out  to  u?  from  Vicenza,  with  some  interest.  The 
reader  will  hear  with  more  satisfaction  that  a  Roman  colony  still  re¬ 
main  on  the  borders  of  Transylvania,  and  that  it  retains  the  Latin 
language  nearly  unmixed,  and  glories  in  its  illustrious  origin,  Hence, 
when  any  of  its  members  enlists  in  the  imperial  service,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom  is  asked  his  country  and  origin,  his  answer  is  always, 
“  Roinanus  sum  ”  ’  pp  52,  53. 

Of  eighteen  thousand  students,  who,  it  is  said,  crowded  the 
schools  of  Padua  during  ages,  we  are  informed  six  hundred 
only  remain,  a  number  which,  thinly  scattered  over  the  benches, 
is  barely  sufficient  to  shew  their  deserted  state.  4  The  arts  of 
medicine  and  anatomy,  which  flourished  for  so  many  ages  in 
Salerno  and  Padua,  have  long  since  migrated  to  the  North, 
and  seem  to  have  fixed  their  temporary  residence  at  Gottingen 
and  Edinburgh.’  This  diminution  of  numbers,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  changes,  Mr.  Eustace  attributes  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  and  the  general  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  means  of  knowledge  over  the  Christian  world,  as, 
he  says,  the  lecturers  are  men  of  zeal  and  abilities,  the  plan  of 
the  studies  is  the  result  of  long  and  successful  experience,  the 
libraries,  collections,  and  cabinets  of  every  kind  are  numerous 
and  magnificent,  and  encouragement,  moreover,  is  not  wanting, 
the  places  of  professors  being  both  lucrative  and  honourable. 

*  Knowledge  is  now,’  be  adds,  4  fortunately  placed  within  the 
reach  ot  almost  every  village ;  and  youth,  in  almost  every 
country,  may  enjoy  that,  which  an  eloquent  ancient  considers 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  early  life — home  education .’ 

4  Ubi  enim  aut  jucundius  morarentur  quam  in  patria  ?  aut  pudi- 
cius  continerentur  quam  sub  oculis  parentum  ?  aut  minore  sumptu 
quam  domi?’ 

Prom  Padua  our  travellers  hastened  to  enjoy  the  few  re¬ 
maining  days  of  the  expiring  carnival  at  Venice.  They  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Brenta  in  a  convenient  barge  drawn  by  horses, 
and  gliding  rather  slowly  down  the  river,  were  at  liberty  to 
admire  its  celebrated  banks,  which,  lined  with  little  towns  and 
decorated  with  several  handsome  palaces  and  gardens,  have  a 
rich,  a  lively,  and  sometimes  a  magnificent  appearance  :  4  but 
their  splendor  and  beauty,’  observes  our  Author,  4  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  or  are  much  faded  ;  and  an  Englishman 
accustomed  to  the  Thames,  and  the  villas  that  grace  its  banks 
at  Richmond  and  Twickenham,  will  discover  little  to  excite 
his  admiration  as  he  descends  the  canal  of  the  Brenta.’ 

About  live  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived  at  Fusina,  on 
the  shore  ot  the  Lagune,  (the  shallows  which  border  the  whole 
coast,)  opposite  Venice. 
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c  The  city  instantly  fixed  all  our  attention.  It  was  then  faintly  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  rising  from  the  waters 
with  its  numberless  domes  and  towers,  attended,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  by  several  lesser  islands,  each  crowned  with  its 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city,  seated 
on  the  very  bosom  of  the  ocean.’ 

Mr.  Eustace  describes  the  celebrated  Rialto,  which  is  a  single, 
but  very  bold  arch,  thrown  over  the  Gran  Canale,  as  being 
striking  from  its  elevation,  span,  and  solidity  ;  but  he  adds, 
that  ‘  it  sinks  almost  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
beautiful  bridge  Della  Triuita,  at  Florence,  or  with  the  superb 
and  far  more  extensive  structures  of  Blackfriars  and  Westmin¬ 
ster.’  After  a  brief  description  of  the  arsenal  and  the  public  edi¬ 
fices,  our  Author  indignantly  exclaims, 

*  But  why  enlarge  on  the  beauty,  the  magnificence,  the  glories  of 
Venice  ?  Or  why  describe  its  palaces,  its  churches,  its  monuments  ?’ 
That  liberty  which  raised  these  pompous  edifices  in  a  swampy  marsh, 
and  opened  such  scenes  of  grandeur  in  the  middle  of  a  pool,  is  now 
no  more!  t  hat  bold  independence  which  filled  a  few  lonely  islands, 
the  abode  of  sea-mews  and  cormorants,  with  population  and  com¬ 
merce,  is  bowed  into  slavery;  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  with 
all  its  bright  series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name.  The  city, 
with  its  walls,  and  towers,  and  streets,  still  remains  ;  but  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  mass  is  fled.  Jctcet  ingens  littore  tnmcus.  The 
unjust  and  cruel  deed  of  destroying  a  republic,  weak  and  inoffensive, 
yet  respectable  from  its  former  fame,  belongs  to  Buonaparte  ;  but 
the  causes  that  led  to  it,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bosom  of  the 
republic  itself. — Luxury  had  corrupted  every  mind  and  unbraced  every 
sinew.  To  attend  the  doge  on  days  of  ceremony,  and  act  their  part 
in  public  pageantry ;  or,  perhaps,  point  out  in  the  Senate  the  best 
mode  of  complimenting  some  powerful  court,  or  of  keeping  or 
patching  up  an  inglorious  peace  with  the  piratical  powers  of  Africa, 
was  the  only  business  of  the  nobility.  To  accompany  their  chosen 
ladies,  to  wile  away  the  night  at  their  casinos,  and  slur  ''er  away  the 
day  in  their  palaces,  was  their  usual,  their  favourite  employment. 
Hence  Venice,  for  so  many  ages  the  seat  of  independence,  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  wisdom,  and  of  enterprize,  gradually  sunk  from  her  emi¬ 
nence,  and  at  length  became  the  foul  abode  of  effeminacy,  wanton¬ 
ness,  and  debauchery.’  The  population  of  Venice,  previous  to  the 
late  revolution,  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
souls ;  it  is  supposed,  since  that  event,  to  have  decreased  consider¬ 
ably,  an. I  will  probably,  if  the  present  order  of  things  should  unfor¬ 
tunately  last,  confinue  to  diminish,  till,  deserted  like  Sienna  and 
Pisa,  this  city  shall  become  a  superb  solitude,  whose  lonely  gran¬ 
deur  will  remii, d  the  traveller,  that  Venice  was  once  great  and  inde¬ 
pendent.’  pp.  76 — 80. 

Our  travellers  left  Venice  without  regret,  impatient  of  its 
coiiiinemeiit,  and  of  6  the  dull,  indolent,  see-saw  motion  of  gon- 
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dolas,1  and  returned  to  Padua.  About  seven  miles  southward 
ol'  this  city,  rises  the  ridge  of  lulls  called  the  Colli  Euganei. 
In  one  ol  the  recesses  of  these  mountains  stands  the  village  of 
Arquato,  where  Petrarch  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and 
where  his  villa  and  his  monument,  preserved  by  the  people  with 
religious  care,  still  continue  to  attract  a  number  of  literary  visi¬ 
tants  of  all  countries.  ‘  Few  names,’  Mr.  Eustace  observes, 

4  have  been  so  fondly  cherished  by  contemporaries,  or  treated 
with  so  much  partiality  by  posterity  as  that  of  Petrareha.’  This 
distinction  he  thinks  attributable  less  to  his  talents  or  even  to 
his  virtues,  than  to  the  amiable  and  engaging  qualities,  the 
pleasing  manners  and  generous  feelings  which  accompanied 
them.  Mr.  Eustace,  in  combating  the  assertions  of  Gibbon,  en¬ 
ters  at  somcrlength  into  a  defence  of  the  poet’s  character,  and 
his  remarks  are  both  sensible  and  candid.  The  subject  has  been 
of  late,  however,  so  completely  canvassed,  that  we  forbear  to 
occupy  our  pages  with  the  discussion.  Our  readers  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  Author’s  narration  of  the  visit  he  paid  to  the 
poet’s  villa,  which  he  describes  with  the  minuteness  of  an  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  votary.  It  consists  of  two  floors, 
the  first  of  which  is  now  used  for  fanning  purposes  ;  the  second 
contains  five  rooms. 

*  To  the  chief  window  is  a  balcony ;  the  view  thence  towards  the 
opening  of  the  valley  on  the  side,  and  in  the  front,  towards  two  lofty 
conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  topped  with  a  convent,  is  calm  and 
pleasing,  The  only  decoration  of  the  apartments  is  a  deep  border 
of  grotesque  painting,  running  as  a  cornice  under  tbe  ceiling  ;  an  old 
smoaky  picture  over  the  fire-place  in  the  kitchen,  said  by  the  good 
people  to  be  an  original  by  Michael  Angelo ,  and  a  table  and  chair, 
all  apparently,  the  picture  not  excepted,  as  old  as  the  house  itself. 
On  the  table  is  a  large  hook,  an  Album,  containing  the  names,  and 
sometimes  the  sentiments,  of  various  visitants.  The  following  verses 
are  inscribed  in  the  first  page  ;  they  are  addressed  to  the  traveller. 

Tu  che  devoto  al  sagro  albergo  arrivi 
Ove  s’aggira  ancor  Pombra  immortale 
Di  chi  un  di  vi  depose  il  corpo  frale, 

La  Patria,  il  nome,  il  sensi  tuoi  qui  scrive. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  names,  compliments,  and  verses.  Be¬ 
hind  the  house  is  a  garden,  with  a  small  lodge  for  the  gardener,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  tower  covered  with  ivy.  A  narrow  walk  leads  through 
it,  and  continues  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  under  the  shade  of  olive 
trees ;  a  solitary  laurel  *  still  lingers  beside  the  path,  and  recals  to 
mind,  at  once,  both  the  poet  and  the  lover.  The  hill  ascends  steep 
from  the  garden,  and  winding  round,  closes  the  vale  and  the  pros- 


*  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  Italian  laurel 
is  the  bay-tree ,  the  laurus  of  the  ancients. 
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peel.  Its  broken  sides  are  "well  cultivated,  interspersed  with  olives 
and  cottages.  It  was  already  evening  when  we  arrived.  After  hav¬ 
ing  examined  the  house,  we  walked  for  some  time  in  the  garden ;  a 
thousand  violets  perfumed  the  air;  the  nightingale  was  occasionally 
heard,  as  if  making  its  rirst  essay;  and,  excepting  his  evening  song, 
li  most  musical,  most  melancholy,”  all  was  still  and  silent  around. 
The  place  and  the  scenery  seemed  so  well  described  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect  and  apply  them, 
though  probably  intended  by  the  poet  for  another  region. 

Qui  non  palazzi,  non  teatro,  o  loggia, 

Ma’n  lor  vece  un  abete,  un  faggio,  un  pino, 

Tra  l’erba  verde,  e’l  bel  monte  vicino 
Onde  sc  scende  poetando  e  poggia, 

Levan  di  terra  al  ciel  nostro  intelletto. 

E’l  rosignuol  che  dolcemente  all’  ombra 

Tutte  le  notti  si  lamenta  e  piagne.*  Son.  x.  pp.  84 — 86# 

A  remark  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  iudustrious  cultivation 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sirmione,  which  deserves  attention.  The 
olive  trees,  which  are  the  produce  of  tlie  hill,  are  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  so  sensible  are  the  inhabitants  of  their  value,  that  they 
contrive  to  plant  them  on  the  sides,  and  even  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  and  sometimes  raise  walls  to  prop  them  when  in  a 
situation  too  perpendicular,  or  of  a  form  too  spreading  and  ex¬ 
tensive  lor  the  trunk. 

*  This  instance  of  exertion  (adds  our  Author),  and  indeed  many 
others  which  I  may  introduce  hereafter,  together  with  the  highly 
cultivated  appearance  of  the  country,  have  effectually  removed  some 
of  our  prejudices,  and  convinced  us,  notwithstanding  the  partial  and 
hasty  representations  of  certain  travellers,  that  the  Italians  are  a 
very  laborious  people,  and  that  if  they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  attached  by  Providence  to  industry,  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  them;,  but  to  their  landlords  and  governors/  p.  96. 

We  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  make  geographical  distinctions 
in  human  nature,  and  in  our  estimates  of  national  character,  to 
assign  to  natural  and  fixed  causes  those  moral  or  physical  attri¬ 
butes  which  appear  to  distinguish  the  people,  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  these  as  existing  unmodified  in  each  individual  of  the 
species.  Whatsoever  may  be  the  effects  of  climate,  and  of 
other  natural  circumstances,  on  the  temperament,  and  through 
that  medium  on  the  tendencies  of  the  character,  in  the  absence 
of  those  excitements  anti  restraints  which  are  introduced  by  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  ;  we  find  that  they  uniformly  and  easily  give  way  to  moral 
cultivation,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  development  of  the 
mind  takes  place,  the  modifications  of  individual  character  be¬ 
come  more  prominently  diversified,  while  national  distinctions 
disappear.  Human  nature,  dwarfed  by  a  debasing  superstition, 
Vol.  II.N.S.  2  0 
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and  depressed  by  a  barbarous  policy,  or  a  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment,  will,  under  every  latitude,  exhibit  appearances  essentially 
the  same.  The  character  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  does  not  widely  differ  from  that  which,  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  some  respects  similar,  attaches  to  a  large  class  of 
our  fellow  subjects  in  Ireland.  Those  always  will  be  idle,  who 
have  no  motive  for  exertion :  those  will  always  be  found  pas¬ 
sionate  and  vindictive,  who  have  been  taught  no  better  principle 
of  self-government  than  their  passions  :  and  superstition,  the 
offspring  of  ignorance,  will  always  debase  the  intellect,  and 
brutalize  the  feelings.  But  under  such  circumstances,  the  fault 
is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  physical  or  incurable  difference  in 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  soil  or  climate ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Eustace  observes,  £  to  their  landlords  and  governors.’  Perhaps 
the  native,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  naked 
character  of  the  English,  divested  of  the  qualities  which  have 
been  so  generally  superinduced  by  civilization  and  the  influence  of 
the  laws, — if  we  can  conceive  of  its  existing  among  some  of  the 
lowest  orders,  in  this  uncompounded  state, — and  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  external  temptation,  would  be  found  to  exhibit 
more  hardened  and  ferocious  selfishness,  more  of  the  nature 
of  our  own  bull-dog  than  other  European  nations.  The  sub¬ 
stratum  of  the  national  character,  as  it  is  sometimes  appa¬ 
rently  disclosed  to  us  in  instances  of  fearless  defiance  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  does  not  possess,  we  conceive,  any  pre¬ 
eminent  inherent  excellence.  In  6  the  awful  power  of  law  act¬ 
ing  on  natures  pre-configured  to  its  influences  and  binding 
men  together  by  £  the  force  of  moral  cohesion  in  the  spirit  of 
Liberty,  the  originator  and  guardian  of  those  laws  ;  in  the  flood 
of  moral  light  which  burst  upon  this  country  at  the  Reformation; 
in  the  free  circulation  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  ;  in  these  concurring 
circumstances  are  to  be  found  the  true  solution  of  that  moral 
pre-eminence  which  distinguishes  our  native  country,  and  in 
these  are  laid  the  foundations  of  her  greatness. 

Mr.  Eustace  and  his  friends  explored  the  classic  banks  of  the 
Mincius,  which  are  very  little  known,  and  descended  the  river 
to  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Po,  about  twelve  miles  below 
Mantua.  ‘During  their  tour  they  perused  the  Pastorals  and 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  made  it  their  business  to  examine  them 
in  reference  to  the  face  of  the  country  as  it  now  appears,  by 

which  they  were  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

§ 

c  Virgil  composed  his  Eclogues,  in  order  to  enrich  his  language  with 
a  species  of  poetry  till  then  unknown  in  Latin,  and  that  he  might 
succeed  the  better,  he  took  Theocritus,  the  Prince  of  Pastoral  Poets, 
for  his  model.  With  little  regard  to  originality,  he  pretended  to  no 
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more  than  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Roman  who  imitated  the  Si¬ 
cilian  bard. 


Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versa 

Nostra,  nec  erubuit  sylvas  habitare  Thalia.  Ecl.vi. 

ft 

And  made  no  difficulty  of  borrowing  the  sentiments,  images,  and  even 
descriptions  of  his  master.  Wejare  not  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
to  look  into  Virgil’s  Pastorals  for  delineations  of  Mantuan  scenery, 
nor  expect  to  find  in  them  many  unmixt  and  peculiar  allusions  to 
the  Mincius  and  its  borders.  His  object  was  to  copy  the  original, 
no;  to  give  a  new  picture  of  his  own  composition.  I  have  saidgewe- 
rallu ,  because  in  two  pastorals,  the  first  and  the  ninth,  the  poet  treats 
professedly  of  that  river,  Mantua,  and  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
and  in  the  seventh,  though  the  names  are  Greek,  the  two  contending 
shepherds,  Arcadians,  and  the  scene,  we  must  suppose,  Grecian  also, 
yet,  by  an  inaccuracy,  not  unusual  in  pastoral  compositions,  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  Mincius,  with  its  characteristic  reeds  and  its  verdant  banks. 

Plic  virides  tenera  prsetexit  arundine  ripas, 

Mincius. 

In  the  two  former  the  poet  certainly  means  to  describe  some  of  the 
features  of  his  own  little  possession,  and  by  these  features  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  it  lay  at  the  foot,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  hills,  not  far  from  Valleggio,  near  which  town  they  begin  to  sub¬ 
side,  and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  immense  plains  of  Man¬ 
tua. 

Qua  se  subducere  colles, 

Incipiunt,  mollique  jugum  demittere  clivo.  Ecl.ix.  7 — 16. 

‘  On  no  other  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  are  to  be  discover¬ 
ed  either  the  “  bare  rocks,”  that  disfigured  the  farm  of  Tityrus, 
or  the  “  towering  crag”  that  shaded  the  pruner,  as  he  sung,  or  the 
"  vine-clad  grotto,”  where  the  shepherd  reclined,  or  the  “  bushy 
cliff,”  whence  the  browsing  goats  “  seemed  as  if  suspended,”  or 
“  the  lofty  mountains,”  which  in  the  evening,  cast  their  “protract¬ 
ed  shadows”  over  the  plain.  The  “  spreading  beech”  indeed,  and 
((  aerial  elm,”  still  delight  in  the  soil,  and  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Mincius,  in  all  its  windings.  From  these  observations  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  the  impropriety  of  fixing  Virgil’s  farm  at  Pietole,  or  Virgi- 
liana,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mantua,  while  the  poet  represents 
it  as  at  the  distance  of  at  least  some  miles,  or  a  walk  deemed  long 
even  for  active  young  shepherds  ; 

Cantantes,  licet  usque,  minus  via  Icedet,  eamus.’  ix. 

pp. 104 — 5. 

The  name  of  Virgil  is  still  the  pride  of  the  Mantuans.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  statue  of 
Virgil  stood  on  an  elevated  pedestal  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe, 
c  when  Carlo  Malatesta,  one  of  the  brutal  chieftains  ol  the  times, 

2  O  2 
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ignorant  of  every  art  but  that  of  war,  and  knowing,  probably, 
nothing  of  Virgil  but  his  name,  in  one  of  his  triumphal  pro¬ 
cessions,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  down  and  cast  into  the  lake ; 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  act  of  violence,  that  “  the  honour 
of  a  statue  belongs  to  Saints  only,  and  ought  not  to  be  pro¬ 
faned  by  being  communicated  to  scribblers  and  buffoons.”  A 
bust  of  Virgil,  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  this  very  statue, 
was  erected  by  the  Duke  Vespasian  in  the  principal  hall  of  his 
palace,  about  the  year  1580.  After  the  plunder  of  the  ducal 
palace,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians,  it  was  placed  in  the 
academical  gallery,  where  it  remained  till  the  year  1797,  and 
used  to  be  pointed  out  to  strangers  by  the  Mantuans,  with  pe¬ 
culiar  complacency.  The  French,  however,  whose  wanton  acts 
of  devastation  and  insolent  excesses,  Mr.  Eustace  loses  no  oc¬ 
casion  of  reprobating,  no  sooner  became  masters  of  Mantua, 
than  they  began  to  pillage  its  gallery,  and  pilfer  its  most  va¬ 
luable  articles.  Among  them  was  this  precious  bust,  which  they 
carried  off,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  citizens,  ‘  while 
with  cruel  mockery,1  adds  Mr.  Eustace,  4  they  celebrated  civic 
feasts  in  honor  of  the  poet,  and  erected  plaster  busts  in  the 
place  of  his  marble  statues.  Such  is  the  taste  of  this  nation, 
such  the  honors  it  pays  to  the  ancients 

AVe  must  pass  over  the  brief  description  which  our  author 
gives  of  Cremona,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  Modena,  to  make 
room  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  magnificent  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Bologna.  The  first  of  these  \thich  he  mentions, 
is  the  Clementine  Academy,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  for  the  encouragement  and  accommodation  of  ar¬ 
tists,  and  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  the  skill  and  the 
honours  of  that  school  which  boasts  of  having  among  its 
masters,  the  names  of  Guido,  Guercini,  the  Caracci,  Cara¬ 
vaggio,  Giordano,  and  Albano.  In  this  academy,  public  in¬ 
structions  are  given  gratis.  Its  hulls  and  apartments  are  very 
spacious,  and  form  part  of  the  palace  belongingto  the  Institute 
di  Bologna. 

‘  This  latter  establishment,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
kind  in  Italy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  occupies  an  immense  and 
very  noble  edifice,  where  the  various  arts  and  sciences  have  their 
respective  halls,  decorated  in  a  grand  style,  and  furnished  with  ap¬ 
propriate  apparatus.  In  this  palace  sits  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  high  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  a  singular  monu¬ 
ment  of  that  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  which  has  always  formed 
a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Italian  character.  It  owes  its  origin,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  Eustachio 
Mahfredi,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  formed  a  literary  so¬ 
ciety,  and  collected  at  certain  slated  assemblies  in  his  own  house, 
all  the  men  of  taste  and  talents  in  Bologna.  The  spirit  of  the 
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founder  has  never  abandoned  the  academy,  which  still  continues  to 
enrich  the  learned  world  with  its  productions,  and  support  the  fame 
end  glory  of  its  origin.  In  the  same  palace  are,  a  library,  contain¬ 
ing  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  open  to  the 
public  six  days  in  the  week ;  an  observatory,  furnished  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  astronomical  apparatus;  a  vast  chemical  laboratory ;  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history :  an  experimental  cabinet,  with  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
struments  for  physical  operations ;  two  halls  of  architecture,  one 
for  the  civil,  the  other  for  the  military  branches  of  this  art :  a 
marine  hall;  a  gallery  of  antiquities,  another  of  statues,  and  a 
third  of  paintings  ;  a  hall  of  anatomy  and  midwifery,  celebrated  for 
a  remarkable  collection  of  wax  figures,  representing  the  female 
form  in  all  the  stages,  and  in  all  the  incidents  of  parturition  ; 
in  fine,  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  united  members  of  the 
institute.  Almost  all  these  halls  and  apartments  are  adorned 
with  pictures  and  paintings  in  fresco,  on  the  w*alls  and  ceilings,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  abodes  ever  consecrated  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.  I  have  already  observed,  that  regular  instructions 
'are  given  to  young  painters,  in  the  hall  of  the  academy;  I  must 
here  add,  that  professors  attend  and  deliver  lectures  gratis,  at 
stated  periods,  to  all  students,  on  the  different  arts,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  halls. 

4  Bologna  owes  this  superb  establishment  to  one  of  its  citizens, 
peneral  Count  Marsigli,  who,  after  having  passed  many  years  in 
the  Imperial  service,  returned  to  his  country,  and  devoted  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune,  to  the  propagation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  its  bosom.  He  bestowed  upon  the 
city  his  valuable  collections  of  every  kind,  and  by  his  exertions 
formed  a  society  of  men  of  the  first  talents  and  reputation,  in  each 
art  and  science,  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  Instituto  di  Bo- 
iogna.  To  lodge  this  society,  and  receive  the  above  mentioned 
collections,  the  city  purchased  the  Palazzo  Cellesi,  and  had  it  fitted 
up  in  its  present  style,  at  the  same  time  grand  and  commodious. 
This  arrangement  took  place  in  the  year  1714.  Since  that  period 
the  Instituto  has  been  enriched  by  the  donations  of  several  illus¬ 
trious  persons,  and  particularly  of  Benedict  XIV.  a  pontiff  of  an 
enlightened  and  capacious  mind,  who  loved  and  encouraged  the 
sciences,  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  state,  but  particularly  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  his  native  city.  An  Englishman,  accustomed  to  the  rich 
endowments  of  his  own  country,  will  hear  with  astonishment,  that 
this  grand  establishment,  so  well  furnished  with  all  the  materials 
of  science,  and  so  well  supplied  with  professsors  of  the  first 
abilities  and  reputation,  does  not  possess  an  annual  income  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  his  surprise  will  increase,  when 
it  is  added,  that  the  want  of  a  larger  income  has  hitherto  been 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  zeal  and  indefatigable  assiduity  of  the 
governors  and  professors. 

4  From  the  Instituto  we  naturally  pass  to  the  University,  the  glory 
of  Bologna,  and  equal,  if  not,  as  the  Bolognese  pretend,  superior 
in  antiquity,  and  once  in  reputation,  to  the  most  celebrated  aca¬ 
demies  in  Europe.  The  honors,  titles,  and  privileges,  conferred 
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upon  it  by  kings  and  emperors,  by  synods  and  pontiffs,  the  defe¬ 
rence  paid  to  its  opinions,  and  the  reverence  that  waited  upon  its 
graduates,  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  once  held ;  and 
the  names  of  Gratian  and  Aldrovandus,  of  Malpighi  and  Guglielmini, 
of  Ferres  and  Cassini,  are  alone  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  high  es¬ 
timation  was  not  unmerited.  The  Scuole  publiche,  or  halls  of  the 
University,  form  a  very  noble  building ;  seventy  professors  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  endowments  are  very  considerable.  The  number  of 
students,  however,  is  not  adequate  to  the  fame  and  splendor  of  such 
an  establishment,  as  it  scarce  amounts  to  fi\'e  hundred,  while  an¬ 
ciently  it  exceeded  twice  as  many  thousands.  The  decrease  here, 
as  at  Padua,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  multiplication  of  similar  esta¬ 
blishments  in  all  Christian  countries. 

‘  Besides  the  Instituto  and  the  University,  two  Academies  of  less 
lustre  and  celebrity  watch  over  the  interests  of  literature,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Muses.  They  are  entitled,  by 
a  playful  opposition,  the  Inquieti  and  the  Ozios»,  and  abandoning 
the  higher  regions  of  science  to  the  speculations  of  their  brethren 
of  the  two  great  seminaries  of  learning,  love  to  range  through  the 
fields  of  fancy,  and  amuse  themselves  in  collecting  its  flowers.  The 
youth,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  as  founder  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Eustacliio  Manfredi,  did  honor  to  these  societies,  by  his 
poetical  effusions,  and  is  ranked  for  tenderness  and  delicacy,  among 
the  first  Italian  poets,  in  light  airy  compositions.  Zanotti,  Scarsellq 
Roberti,  and  Sanseverino,  have  acquired  considerable  reputation  in 
the  same  line.  In  short,  the  two  grand  features  of  the  Bolognese 
character,  are  formed  by  the  two  most  honorable  passions  that  can 
animate  the  human  soul — the  love  of  Knowledge,  and  the  love  of 
Liberty;  passions  which  predominate  through  the  whole  series  of 
their  history,  and  are  justly  expressed  on  their  standard,  where 
“  Libertas”  blazes  in  golden  letters  in  the  centre,  while  “  Bononia 
docet”  waves  in  embroidery  down  the  borders.  ’  pp.  138 — 141. 

Mr.  Eustace  thinks  that  the  Pisatello  has  no  claim  to 

the  classic  honours  of  the  Rubicon,  but  that  the  river  which 

Caesar  passed  was  that  which  is  now  called  the  Fiumecino, 

and  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  three  streams,  the 

Pisatello,  the  Rugone  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Rubicone,) 

and  the  Borco.  In  crossing*  the  Rubicon,  the  traveller  passes 

from  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  Italy,  properly  so  called,  and  enters 

the  territory  of  the  Umbri,  that  is,  Umbria. 

* 

*  A  few  miles  from  Cesena  we  came  within  sight  of  the  Adriatic 
on  the  left,  while  on  the  right  the  mountains  increase  in  height  and 
in  magnificence.  On  the  summit  of  one  that  rose  in  full  view  be¬ 
fore  us,  covered  with  snow  and  shining  with  ice,  rose  the  town  of 
S.  Marino,  bosomed  in  the  regions  of  Winter,  and  half  lost  in  the 
clouds.  The  genius  of  Liberty  alone  could  have  founded,  and  sup- 
ported,  a  Republic,  in  such  a  situation."  p.  148.  r 

Mr,  Eustace’s  arrival  at  Loretto  leads  him  to  allude,  of  course 
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to  the  Santa  Casa,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  existence,  and 
which  was  for  so  long  a  period  the  favourite  object  of  besotted 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Our  readers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  the  following  remarks, 
as  proceeding  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman. 

<  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Santissima  Casa,  or  most  holy  house;  that  it  was  the  very  house 
which  the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Saviour  and  St.  Joseph, 
inhabited  at  Nazareth ;  that  it  was  transported  by  angels  from  Pa¬ 
lestine,  when  that  country  was  totally  abandoned  to  the  infidels,  and 
placed,  first  in  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
Italy,  close  to  the  sea  side,  whence,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
between  two  brothers,  the  proprietors  of  the  ground,  it  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  finally  fixed,  on  its  present  site.  This  wonderful  event 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1294,  and  is  attested  by  the 
ocular  evidence  of  some  Dalmatian  peasants,  the  testimony  of  the 
two  quarrelsome  brothers,  and  I  believe,  the  declaration  of  a  good 
old  lady  of  the  name  of  Laureta.  Some  had  seen  it  in  Dalmatia, 
others  beheld  it  hovering  in  the  air,  and  many  had  found  it  in  the 
morning  on  a  spot,  which  they  knew  to  have  been  vacant  the 
evening  before.  Such  is,  at  least  in  general,  the  account  given  at 
Loretto,  circulated  all  over  Italy,  piously  admitted  by  many  holy 
persons,  and  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  Popes.  I  need  not 
say,  however,  that  many  men  of  reflection  in  Italy,  and  indeed  within 
the  precincts  of  Loretto  itself,  consider  this  wonderful  story  as  an 
idle  tale,  or,  at  best,  a  pious  dream,  conceived  by  a  heated  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  circulated  among  an  ignorant  race  of  peasants  and  fisher¬ 
men.  They  suppose  the  holy  house  to  have  been  a  cottage  or 
building  long  buried  in  a  pathless  forest,  and  unnoticed  in  a  country 
turned  almost  into  a  desert  by  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  invasions, 
and  revolutions,  during  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  centuries.  A 
dream,  an  accidental  coincidence  of  circumstances,  might  have  led 
one  or  more  persons  to  the  discovery  of  this  long  forgotten  edi¬ 
fice,  and  such  an  incident  working  on  minds  heated  by  solitude  and 
enthusiasm,  might  easily  have  produced  the  conviction,  and  propa¬ 
gated  the  belief  of  the  wonderful  tale.  But  be  the  origin  of  the 
holy  house  what  it  may,  the  effect  ©f  artifice  or  of  credulity,  it  gra¬ 
dually  attracted  the  attention,  first  of  the  country  round,  then  of 
Italy  at  large,  and  at  length  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  The 
miracle  was  everywhere  heard  with  joy  and  admiration,  and  every¬ 
where  welcomed  with  implicit  unsuspecting  faith.  Princes  and  pre¬ 
lates,  rich  and  poor,  hastened  with  pious  alacrity  to  venerate  the 
terrestrial  abode  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  implore  the  present 
aid  and  influence  of  his  Virgin  Mother.  Gifts  and  votive  offerings 
accumulated ;  a  magnificent  church  was  erected  ;  gold,  silver,  and 
diamonds  blazed  round  every  altar,  and  heaps  of  treasures  loaded 
the  shelves  of  the  sacristy  ;  various  edifices  rose  around  the  new 
temple,  and  Loretto  became,  as  it  still  remains,  a  large  and  populous 
city.  The  church  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  is  a  very  noble  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome  over  the  point  of  intersection. 
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Under  this  dome  is  the  Santa  Casa,  a  building  about  thirty  feet  long 
and  fourteen  high,  vaulted,  of  stone,  rough  and  rather  uneven. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  original  color  of  the  stone,  as  it  is 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  numberless  lamps  continually  burn¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  reddish  grey ;  the  interior  is  divided 
by  a  silver  rail  into  two  parts,  of  unequal  dimensions.  In  the  largest  is 
an  altar;  in  the  less,  which  is  considered  as  peculiarly  holy,  is  a  cedar 
image  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  placed  over  the  chimney  piece.  I  he 
exterior  is  covered  with  a  marble  casing,  ornamented  with  Corin¬ 
thian  pilasters  and  sculptured  pannels,  representing  various  inci¬ 
dents  of  Gospel  History.  The  font,  the  Mosaics  over  several  altars, 
the  bronze  gates  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  Santa  Casa,  and 
several  paintings  in  the  chapels,  are  admired  by  connoisseurs,  and 
of  course  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  square  before  the  church, 
formed  principally  of  the  apostolical  palace,  the  residence  of  the 
bishop,  the  canons  and  the  penitentiaries,  is  in  a  very  grand  style 
of  architecture.  The  treasury  was  formerly  a  subject  of  admiration 
and  astonishment  to  all  travellers,  who  seemed  to  attempt  but  in 
vain  to  describe,  not  the  gold  and  silver  only,  but  the  gems  and  the 
diamonds  that  glittered  on  every  vase,  and  dazzled  their  eyes  with 
their  splendor.  Long  catalogues  were  produced  of  the  names  of 
Emperors,  Kings,  Potentates  and  Republics,  who  had  contributed 
to  augment  this  immense  accumulation  of  wealth  with  additional  of¬ 
ferings,  and  some  surprise  was  expressed,  that  the  Turk  or  some 
hardy  pirate,  tempted  by  the  greatness  of  the  booty,  and  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  the  conquest,  did  not  assault  the  town,  and  endeavour  to 
enrich  himself  with  the  plunder.  But  such  was  the  supposed  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  place,  such  the  religious  awe  that  surrounded  it, 
that  even  the  Turks  themselves  beheld  it.  with  veneration, 
and  the  inhabitants  reposed  with  confidence  under  the  tutelar  care 
of  the  Virgin  Patroness.  Once,  indeed,  the  infidels  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  assault  the  sanctuary  ofLoretto;  but,  like  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  presuming  to  attack  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were  repulsed 
by  tremendous  storms,  and  struck  with  supernatural  blindness.  Lo- 
retto,  in  fact,  in  later  times,  as  Delphi  in  days  of  old,  was  surround¬ 
ed  with  an  invisible  rampart,  which  no  mortal  arm  could  force,  and 
no  malignant  daemon  even  venture  to  assail,  repressed  both  by  su¬ 
perior  power,  “  Motique  verenda  Majestate  loci.” 

‘  But  Lorelto  has  now  shared  the  fate  of  Delphi ;  its  sacred 
bounds  have  been  violated,  its  sanctuary  forced,  and  its  stores  of 
treasure  seized,  and  dispersed  by  the  daring  hands  of  its  late  in¬ 
vaders.  No  vestige  now  remains  of  this  celebrated  collection  of 
every  thing  that  was  valuable  ;  rows  of  empty  shelves,  and  num¬ 
berless  cases,  only  enable  the  treasurer  to  enlarge  on  its  immensity, 
anti  curse  the  banditti  that  plundered  it.  “  Galli,”  said  he,  “  sem¬ 
per  rapaces,  crudeles,  barbarorum  omnium  Italis  infestissimi  he 
added,  in  a  style  of  compliment  to  the  English,  "  Angli,  justi,  mo* 
derati,  continentes.”  I  hope  our  countrymen  will  endeavour  to  ve¬ 
rify  the  compliment,  by  their  conduct  towards  the  degraded  Greeks, 
and  oppressed  Italians  1  But  though  we  condemned  the  sacrilegious 
rapine  of  the  French,  we  could  not  share  the  deep  regret  of  the 
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good  father.  Treasures  buried  in  the  sacristies  of  churches,  are  as 
useless,  as  if  still  slumbering  in  their  native  mines ;  and  though 
they  may  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  an  altar,  or  the  celebrity  of 
a  convent,  can  be  considered  only  as  withheld  from  the  purposes 
for  which  Providence  designed  them,  and  drawbacks  upon  that  in¬ 
dustry  which  they  are  made  to  encourage.  The  altar  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plate  for  the  de¬ 
cency,  and  even  the  splendor  of  divine  service :  such  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Christian  church  even  in  the  second  century;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  government  not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  the  immense  wealth  deposited  in  the  churches 
in  Italy,  had  not  been  employed,  as  anciently  was  the  custom,  in 
times  of  public  distress,  for  public  relief.  “  Ad  divos  adeunto  caste  ; 
pietatem  adhibento  :  opes  amovento.”  ’  pp.  162 — 6. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  and  picturesque  description  of 
the  falls  of  the  Velino,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
transcribe.  The  principal  glory  of  Terni,’  says  our  author, 

‘  and  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  objects  ot  the  kind  in  the 
universe,  is  the  celebrated  cascade  in  its  neighbourhood,  called 
the  “  Caduta  delle  Mariuore.” 

*  The  wood  crowned  bason  of  rock  that  receives  the  Velinus  ;  the 
silver  sheet  of  water  descending  from  above  ;  the  white  spray  that 
rises  below,  and  conceals  the  secrets  of  the  abyss  ;  the  Iris  that 
plays  over  the  watery  cavern,  and  covers  it  with  a  party-colored 
blaze  ;  are  all  features  of  uh  common  beauty,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  watery  palaces  of  the  Naiads  of  the  neighbouring  rivers, 

Centum  quae  sylvas,  centum  quae  flumina  servant.’ 

Virg.  Geo.  iv.  383. 

At  length  our  travellers  entered  on  the  dreary  solitudes  ot 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  where  naked  hills  and  swampy  plains, 
rise  and  sink  by  turns,  without  presenting  a  single  object  oi 
attention  s  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the  magnificent  edifices, 
obelisks,  and  palaces,  which  are  supposed  to  have  once  lined 
the  road  from  Ponte  Felice  to  the  gates  oi  the  imperial 
city. 

*  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  no  vegetation  decorates 
these  dreary  wilds.  On  the  contrary,  verdure,  but  seldom  inter¬ 
rupted,  occasional  corn  fields,  and  numerous  herds  and  flocks,  com¬ 
municate  some  degree  of  animation  to  these  regions,  otherwise  so 
desolate :  but  descending  from  mountains,  the  natural  seat  of  bar¬ 
renness,  where  still  we  witnessed  rural  beauty  and  high  cultivation,  to 
a  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  city,  where  we  might  natu¬ 
rally  expect  the  perfection  of  gardening,  and  all  the  bustle  oi  life,  we 
were  struck  with  the  wide  waste  that  spreads  around,  and  wondered 
what  might  be  the  cause  that  deprived  so  extensive  a  tract  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  neatness  and  population  announce  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  every  common  town  ;  they  are  the  usual  accompaniments 
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of  capitals,  and  excite  no  interest.  The  solitude  that  encircles  the 
fallen  Metropolis  of  the  world,  is  singular  and  grand  ;  it  becomes 
its  majesty ;  it  awakens  a  sentiment  of  awe  and  melancholy,  and  may 
perhaps  after  all,  be  more  consonant  both  to  the  character  of  the 
city,  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  traveller,  than  more  lively  and  ex¬ 
hilarating  scenery. 

4  Baccano,  a  solitary  post-house,  bearing  the  name  of  an  ancient 
town,  stands  in  a  little  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  hills, 
forming  a  verdant  amphitheatre  that  wants  nothing  but  trees  to  be 
extremely  beautiful.  About  four  miles  on  the  right  is  the  lake  Sa- 
batinus,  now  Bracciano. 

4  On  the  heights  above  Baccano  the  postillions  stopped,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  a  pinnacle  that  appeared  between  two  hills,  exclaimed, — 
“Roma!” — That  pinnacle  was  the  cross  of  St.  Peter’s. — The 
44  ETERNAL  CITY”  now  rose  before  us!’  pp.  1 92  —  3. 

H  ere  we  pause  to  allowr  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  anticipating' 
the  Author’s  emotions  on  the  tirst  view  of  4  the  Mistress  of  the 
World,’  and  of  indulging  their  own  reflections  on  the  multitude 
of  opposite  associations  which  the  prospect  of  4  that  great  city’ 
would  awaken  in  a  mind  at  once  enlightened  and  devout. 
We  shall  resume  and  conclude  the  article  in  our  next 
number. 


Art.  V.  A  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Atheism,  Deism,  Theophilanthro- 
pism,  Judaism,  and  Mahometanism.  With  a  Chronological  Table 
of  the  leading  Events  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  present  Time.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  Master  of  a 
Seminary  for  a  limited  Number  of  Pupils,  Pullin’s  Row,  Islington. 
Thirteenth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with  an  Essay  on  the 
Bible,  List  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  &c.  with  Re¬ 
marks.  A  new  Article  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  an  Apcount  of 
the  Haldanites,  of  the  Freethinking  Christians,  and  of  the  Shakers, 
who  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Dedicated  by 
Permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine.  12mo.  pp.  cviii.  394. 
Price  6s.  boards.  London.  Crosby  and  Co.  1814. 

TT  may  be  imagined  that  a  work  which  has  reached  its  thir¬ 
teenth  edition,  and  of  which  its  Author  informs  us  that 
about  100,000  copies  have  been  printed,  has  little  either  to  fear 
from  our  censure,  or  to  hope  from  our  commendation.  And 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  the  case  :  yet  we  owe  it  to  the  public  to 
characterize  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  vehicle  for  the  rapid 
conveyance  of  either  food  or  poison.  If  we  do  not  mistake, 
dangerous  latitudinarianism  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this 
publication.  The  alarm,  however,  which  this  consideration  at 
first  excited  in  our  mind,  greatly  subsided  upon  the  reflection 
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that  its  efforts  would  be  paralyzed  in  no  slight  degree  by  the 
extreme  puerility  of  its  execution. 

We  are  first  presented  with  a  dedication,  consisting  of  eleven 
pages,  to  ‘  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine,  late  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,’  abounding  with  quotations,  and 
illustrated  by  notes,  one  of  which,  Mr.  E.  anticipating,  pro¬ 
bably,  from  his  habitual  avocations,  the  ignorance  and  inatten¬ 
tion  of  the  generality  of  readers,  has  considerately  elucidated 
and  enforced  by  the  aid  of  an  appropriate  parenthesis  and  of 
Italics  : — ‘  See  an  interesting  work,  from  which  the  above,  and 
a  preceding  extract  have  been  taken,  entitled — “  The  Speeches 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine  (now  Lord  Erskine)  when  at  the 
bar,  &c.  Second  edition,  in  Jive  volumes.” 

Then  follows  a  preface  of  seven  pages,  commencing  with  an 
anticipation  of  a  prophecy,  and  closing  with  a  prayer  which 
proceeds  thus  : 

c  Forgive,  Almighty  Power  !  the  persecutors  of  thy  ser¬ 
vants,  and  in  the  peculiar  benevolence  of  thy  nature,  pardon 
those  men  whose  unhappiness  it  is  to  be  strangers  to  thy  name 
and  worship.  That  they  should  be  ignorant  of  thy  Divine 
Nature  is  less  the  subject  of  wonder,  than  that  any  finite  be¬ 
ing  should  presume  to  know  thee  aright  /’ 

Needs  Mr.  Evans  be  informed  that  in  the  crude  sense  he  ob¬ 
viously  adopts,  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  attributes  of  Deity 
to  be  most  merciful  to  those  w  ho  reject  him  with  the  greatest 
indifference  :  and  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
sumption  for  a  Christian  to  pretend  to  know  God  aright,  a  true 
Christian  cannot  do  otherwise ;  “  for  this,”  said  our  Lord, 
“  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.”  Mr.  Evans  insinuates 
that  they  cannot  be  very  good  or  very  wise,  who  pretend  to 
know  him. 

The  preface  is  succeeded  by  c  a  biographical  illustration 
of  the  frontispiece,’  in  which,  however,,  as  well  as  in  the  fron¬ 
tispiece  itself,  we  receive  no  information  respecting  any  one 
of  the  portraits  in  the  group.  Then  follows  a  second  ‘  pre¬ 
fatory  dedication’  to  the  late  John  Brent,  Esq.  of  Black- 
heath,  in  which  are  detailed  in  19  pages,  the  origin,  progress, 
design,  and  success,  of  the  Sketch  ;  and  here  we  find  the  pre¬ 
diction  at  full,  relative  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman.  This, 
Mr.  Evans  seems  to  think  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
the  whole  book  (see  p.  xv. )  :  yet  we  apprehend  our  readers 
will  regard  neither  the  prediction  nor  its  accomplishment  as 
very  extraordinary  ;  for  Mr.  Brent  died  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  and  it  wras  only  nine  months  before  the  unlooked  for  event 
that  it  was  foretold  that  he  might  die  ere  long. 
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The  prophecy  is  followed  by  an  4  Essay  on  the  Bible,1  which 
we  are  told,  4  may  at  some  future  time  be  enlarged,  and  sepa¬ 
rately  published.’  We  conceive  Mr.  Evans  would  do  much 
better  to  abridge  it,  as  all  that  it  contains  worthy  of  attention 
may  be  comprised  in  a  fourth  part  of  its  present  compass  ;  and 
many  of  the  trifling  references  to  authorities  may,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  work,  or  to  the  Author’s  judgement,  be  struck  out. 
It  would  never  have  entered  into  our  conceptions  that  any  one 
who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  manhood,  would  think  of 
referring  to  4  the  late  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,’  for  so 
palpable  an  observation  as  that  44  the  Bible  is  a  plain,  easy 
book  ;’  or  4  to  my  late  friend,  the  Rev  Hugh  Worthington,’ 
as  an  authority  for  the  new  discovery  4  that  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  is  most  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  Family  Reli¬ 
gion  ;’  or  that  he  would  press  an  observation  relative  to  the 
argument  in  Paley’s  Horae  Paulinae  close  upon  Bishop  Lowth’s  • 
remarks  upon  the  poetry  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  of  such  trifling  is  this  4  Essay,’  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  volume  constituted. 

The  introductory  matter  is  terminated  by  an  4  account  of 
the  religions  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge 
both  at  home  and  abroad.’  The  number  of  societies  mentioned 
is  thirty-two,  commencing  with  the  Bible  Society,  and  ending 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Here  Mr.  Evans 
delivers  a  kind  of  theme  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  4  the 
triumph  of  knowledge  over  ignorance — of  virtue  over  vice — of 
happiness  over  misery,’  &c.  &c.  with  a  great  deal  about  their 
Majesties,  and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land,  all  exhi¬ 
bited  in  capital  letters. 

We  have  now  got  through  what  the  Author  of  the  Sketch 
terms  the  4  preliminaries  :’  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  detained 
very  long  upon  the  treatise  itself.  The  first  54  pages  con¬ 
tain  descriptions  of  Atheists,  Deists,  Theophilanthropists, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  and  exhibit  what  is 
called,  but  upon  whose  authority  Ave  knoAV  not,  4  a  schedule 
of  the  Divine  attributes.’  Might  we  be  permitted,  we  Avould 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  E.  that  here  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  neither  the  alphabetical  nor  the  chronological  order,  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  subjects  ; — that  if  it  was  Mr.  Belsham 
who  said  that  4  the  professed  principles  of  Theophilanthropism 
comprehend  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,’  that  gentle¬ 
man  must  be  very  inadequately  acquainted  with -the  nature,  ge¬ 
nius,  and  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ; — and  that  no 
well-informed,  unbiassed  scholar,  would  venture  to  say  of 
(lie  4  Ecclesiastical  Researches’  of  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  that 
they  are  4  ingenious  and  learned  volumes,’  or  that  he  intro- 
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duces  passages  from  Josephus  and  Philo ,  (  happily  tending  to 
illustrate  the  genius  of  Christianity.’ 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  from  page  56  to  page  335,  is 
occupied  with  the  account  of  the  different  denominations  into 
which  the  nominal  Christian  world  is  divided  ;  the  whole  being 
included  ‘  under  the  following  threefold  arrangement  :  opi¬ 
nions  respecting  the  person  of  Christ ;  respecting  the  means 
and  measure  of  God’s  favour  ;  and  respecting  church -govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  administration  of  ceremonies.’  It  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  go  minutely  over,  in  our  critique*  as  we 
have  done  in  the  perusal,  the  whole  of  the  particulars  treated 
under  these  subdivisions.  We  may  remark,  generally,  that  in 
the  several  accounts  there  is  a  constant  infringement  upon  all 
the  rules  of  proportion  ;  as  many  pages  being  devoted  to  the 
nearly  blasphemous  speculations  and  doctrines  of  a  little  knot 
of  men  calling  themselves  4  Freethinking  Christians,’  to  the 
ridiculous  reveries  of  that  pitiably  weak  and  deluded  woman 
Joanna  Southcott,  and  to  the  whimsicalities  of  the  ‘Shakers;’ 
as  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  episcopal  churches.  We 
may,  further,  remark,  that  the  4  Sketch’  is  excessively  de¬ 
fective,  in  stating  the  probable  or  known  numbers  of  those 
who  maintain  a  certain  class  of  doctrines,  or  who  practise  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies. 

We  would  advise  Mr.  E.  to  consult  more  and  better  autho¬ 
rities,  than  he  spems  hitherto  to  have  examined  ;  and  not  to  rely 
so  often  upon  second  and  third-hand  information.  Taking  the 
opinions  of  the  Arians,  for  a  specimen,  perhaps  his  researches 
would  be  turned  into  a  new  and  useful  channel  (to  himself,  we 
mean),  if  he  would  direct  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  and  other  writers,  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries.  lie  would  then  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  ridiculous 
calumny,  that  4  Arius  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  his  persecu¬ 
tors and  he  would  be  able  to  depict  more  correctly,  than  he 
now  does,  what  Ariamsm  once  was,  and  what  Arianism,  if  it 
yet  exist,  and  be  not  a  new  thing  under  an  old  name,  still  is. 
As  we  have  reason  to  suppose  he  has  not  done  this,  we  will,  for 
once,  supply  his  want  of  information. 

Arius ,  and  his  original  co-heretics,  Sarmates,  Euzoius,  Lu¬ 
cius,  Alenas,  &c.  taught  these  doctrines  :  4  God  was  not  al¬ 
ways  a  Father;  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  God,  but 
not  Father.  The  Word  of  God  was  not  always,  but  sprang  out 
of  nothing.  For  be  that  was  God  made  him  that  was  not,  out 
of  that  which  was  not ;  and  therefore  there  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not.  For  the  Son  is  a  creature,  and  the  workmanship  of 
God  ;  neither  in  essence  like  to  the  F ather,  nor  the  true  and 
natural  Word  of  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  but  one  oi  the  crea- 
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tures  that  were  made,  and  is  only  improperly  styled  the  Word 
and  Wisdom.  Forasmuch  as  he  himself  was  made  by  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Word  of  God,  and  by  that  wisdom  that  is  in  God,  by 
which  God  made  him  as  well  as  all  other  things.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  he  is,  in  his  own  nature,  mutable  and  alterable ,  as  all 
rational  creatures  are.  He  is  a  Word  foreign  and  separated 
from  the  essence  of  God.  The  Father  is  ineffable  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  the  Son  ;  who  neither  perfectly  and  accurately 
knows  him,  nor  is  able  perfectly  to  behold  him.  Nay,  the  Son 
understands  not  his  own  substance,  of  what  kind  it  is.  Nor 
had  he  ever  had  any  being,  had  not  God  designed  to  create  us. 
And  when  they  were  asked,  whether  the  W  ord  of  God  might 
change,  as  the  devil  did,  they  blushed  not  to  reply,  he  might 
do  so  ;  for  being  made  and  created,  he  must  be  mutable.’* 

To  trace  the  modifications  of  Arian  opinions,  is  instructive,  as 
it  serves  to  shew  the  downward  progression  of  error.  It  runs 
thus,  as  evinced  by  the  several  testimonies  of  Athanasius,  So¬ 
crates,  Zozomen,  and  Epiphanius. 

Opinions  in  relation  to  the  Son. 

1.  Not  consuhstantial  with  God  the  Father. 

2.  Not  coeternal ;  yet  without  any  known  limitation  of  time. 

3.  Of  a  distinct  inferior  nature ;  yet  otherwise,  perfectly 
like  the  Father. 

4.  Not  strictly  and  essentially  God ,  but  partaking  of  the 
Father’s  divinity. 

5.  A  creature  of  the  Father's  ;  but  unlike  to  the  rest  of  his 
creatures. 

6.  Not  like  the  Father ;  but  in  nature  and  substance  like 
other  creatures. 

7.  Made  in  time ;  there  having  been  a  time  when  he  was 
not. 

8.  Made  from  nothing. 

9.  Far  inferior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge,  power,  and  per¬ 
fections. 

10.  Mutable  in  his  nature ,  and  only  unchangeable  by  de¬ 
cree. 

11.  Dependent  on  the  good  pleasure  of  his  Father  for  his 
past,  present,  and  future  being. 

12.  Finite  in  knowledge ,  his  knowledge  being  that  of  a 
creature. 

13.  By  no  means  eternal ,  but  made  a  little  before  the 
world  was  made  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  that  should  be  after 
him. 

And,  to  complete  the  lowest  step  in  this  series,  it  was  held: — 

*  Vide  Socrates  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  6-. 
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14.  That  though  the  Son  of  God  teas  not  eternal,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantius  was  !  1* 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  tracing  the  awful 
progress  of  error,  but  writing  a  review.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  remind  our  Author,  that  when  he  says,  4  it  is  not  easy  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Moravians ,’  he  exposes  himself 
to  the  charge  of  negligence.  If  4  their  principles  are  detailed 
at  length,’  as  he  tells  us  they  are,  in  4  Mr.  La  Trobe’s  edition 
of  Spangenburgh’s  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine,’  why 
did  he  not  consult  that  exposition  ?  The  Moravian  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  purest,  and  most  moderate  (in  doctrinal  sentiment)  of 
the  reformed  churches :  its  principles  are  sketched  not  merely 
in  Spangenburgh’s  work,  but  in  several  others  ;  and  nothing 
but  extreme  inattention  can  have  suffered  thirteen  editions  of  a 
book  to  appear  in  succession  with  this  weak  apology  for  indo¬ 
lence  so  culpable. 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  remark  to  him,  further,  that  he  runs 
great  risk  of  being  thought  indifferent  to  all  religious  sentiment, 
and  to  have  embraced  the  pernicious  sophism,  that  mental 
error  is  innocent,  and  that  all  religions,  real  or  nominal,  are 
equally  approved  of  by  God.  For,  who  that  had  not  slid  into  this 
miserable  delusion  could  describe  the  bold  and  dangerous  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  self-denominated  ^  Freethinking  Christians,’ 
without  dropping  the  gentlest  censure,  or  hinting  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  inaccuracy  ?  or,  who  else  could  speak  of  the 
publication  called  4  the  Freethinking  Christian’s  Magazine,’  as 
4  a  work  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  Christian,  moral,  and 
philosophical  truth,  and  open  to  impartial  controversy  and  legiti¬ 
mate  discussion?’  Does  he  know  that  in  this  work  4  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  Christian  truth,’  readers  are  taught, 
that  a  regular  clergy  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  that 4  pul¬ 
pit  preaching’  is  not  authorized  either  by  scripture  or  by  reason  ; 
that  the  title  of  reverend  is  an  antichristian  assumption  ;  that 
there  is  no  scripture  evidence  in  support  of  such  an  order  of 
beings  as  angels  ;  that  baptism  is  foolish  and  absurd ;  that  every 
passage  in  holy  writ  which  gives  countenance  to  baptism  is 
either  forged  or  corrupted ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  passage  which  appears  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ?  Does  he  know  that  all  the  4  impartial  and  legitimate 
discussion’  in  this  work,  is  directed  to  these  and  like  ends  ? 
How,  then,  can  he  reconcile  the  apparent  commendation  of  such 
a  publication  with  the  profession  of  Christianity  ? 

The  writer  seems  perpetually  to  confound  the  two  proposi¬ 
tions, — >4  Every  individual  of  every  sect  has  a  right  to  think 
for  himself ;’ — and  4  Every  individual  of  every  persuasion,  who 


*  Vide  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  37.  Athan,  de  Synod. 
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thinks  for  himself,  is  right.’  Yet  he  must  be  but  a  very  loose 
thinker  who  does  not  see  that  they  are  totally  distinct.  The 
right  of  free  inquiry  is  admitted  by  all  consistent  protestants  ; 
but  it  is  only  because  men  may  hold  erroneous  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous  opinions,  that  this  right  becomes  of  any  value.  If  all 
men,  whatsoever  religious  or  irreligious  notions  they  hold,  are 
right,  merely  because  they  have  exercised  more  or  less  inquiry 
and  have  made  their  election  ;  a  great  deal  of  tormenting  and 
sometimes  angry  discussion  may  he  saved :  and  men  will  do 
wisely  to  adopt  whatsoever  class  of  theological  opinions  falls  in 
their  way,  and  turn  the  full  energy  of  their  minds  to  t lie  pur¬ 
suits  of  commerce,  of  science,  or  of  taste,  with  the  entire  per¬ 
suasion  that  all  will  ultimately  issue  happily  well.  Hut  it  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  thus.  If  Christians  are  right,  in  receiving  Christ 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  cannot  be  right  in  rejecting  him.  Tf 
Mahometans  are  right,  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  are.  If 
Deists  are  right,  neither  Jews,  Christians,  nor  Mahometans 
are.  If  Atheists  are  right,  the  conduct  of  Jews,  Christians, 
Mahometans,  and  even  Deists,  is  marked  with  the  most  egre¬ 
gious  folly.  If  they  who  admit  the  Divinity  and  atonement  of 
the  Redeemer  are  right,  they  who  deny  them  cannot  also  be 
right.  And  thus  we  might  run  through  the  whole  range  of 
human  opinions.  Hut  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  often  afihmed, 
that  though  they  cannot  all  be  right,  mentally  considered,  they 
may  all  be  right  at  heart ,  and  therefore  approved  of  God . 
This  inference  we  must  also  dispute.  Sincerity  is  doubtless  a 
very  excellent  thing,  so  excellent  indeed  that  there  can  be  no 
true  religion,  no  acceptable  worship  without  it.  Yet  sincerity 
does  not,  cannot,  atone  for  sin  ;  and  all  “  unbelief  is  sin .” 
The  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  probably  very  sincere  in 
bin  king  him  guilty  of  blasphemy,  because  he  “  called  himself 
the  Son  of  God,”  “  thereby  making  himself  equal  with  God 
and  with  equal  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  he  seems  to 
have  been  condemned  to  crucifixion.  “  And  now,  brethren 
(said  St.  Peter  in  reference  to  this  very  point)  I  wot  that  through 
ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers .”  But  does  he 
deem  them  innocent  because  of  this  ignorance  ?  No  such  thing. 
He  tells  them  that  it  was  by  u  wicked  hands  that  Jesus  was  cru- 
cified  and  slain and  he  therefore  exhorts  them  to  u  repent,” 
that  they  may  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their  criminality. 
In  like  manner,  a  Unitarian  unbeliever  of  the  present  day  may 
be  very  sincere  in  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 
He  may  declare  his  c  readiness  to  meet  God  upon  his  own 
ground,’  and  may  ridicule  the  idea  of  his  sins  being  cancelled 
through  “  the  blood  of  the  cross.”  In  all  this  he  may  be  very 
much  in  earnest ;  but  will  the  Apostles,  who  were  inspired  to 
teach  us  the  will  of  God,  tell  us  that  the  great  Searcher  of 
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Hearts,  regards  this  as  innocent,  as  commendable  sincerity  ? 
Far  from  it.  They  warn  us  of  the  danger  attending  this  awful 
state  of  mind,  and  say — 44  He  that  despised  even  Moses’s  law, 
died  without  mercy . Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  sup¬ 

pose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  ?”  In  truth,  with  regard  to  the  last  class  of  sentiments 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  the  whole 
train  of  writings  by  which  it  is  supported,  that,  unless  belief 
possess  nearly  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  unbelief,  and 
unless  the  true  religion  make  the  nearest  possible  approach  in  its 
nature  and  tendencies,  of  all  the  known  modifications  of  pro¬ 
fessed  religion,  to  infidelity,  Socinianism  cannot  he  the  true 
religion,  nor  can  they  who  profess  it  be  either  intellectually  or 
morally  right. 

The  Author  of  this  4  Sketch,’  we  should  conjecture,  is  a 
man  of  a  good-natured,  gossiping,  turn  of  mind,  pleased  with 
himself,  and  except  when  the  odium  theologicum  hinders,  (a 
disorder  which  sometimes  seems  to  operate  even  in  his  mild  con¬ 
stitution,)  pleased  with  every  one  else.  Notwithstanding  the' 
good-natured  propensities,  however,  which  seem  usually  to 
have  been  indulged,  there  are  a  few  places  in  which  we  fear 
Mr.  E.  may  be  justly  accused  of  a  breach  of  candour  :  for  in¬ 
stance  in  recommending  Nightingale’s  Portraiture  of  Method¬ 
ism  as  a4  work  replete  with  information  respecting  the  internal 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Methodists  — whereas  had  he 
presented  his  readers  with  a  correct  character  of  it,  he  would 
have  pronounced  it  a  work  detailing  a  string  of  gross  mis¬ 
representations  and  calumnies,  and  notoriously  destitute  of  all 
pretensions  to  impartiality.  And  again,  we  think  our  Author 
might  have  suffered  candour  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  have  prevented 
his  indulgence  in  the  sneer,  at  page  161,  respecting  the  imita¬ 
tion  4  of  the  primitive  disciples  in  their  outward  conduct and 
thus  have  saved  himself  from  the  charge  of  insinuating  that  the 
Methodists  and  the  Moravians  are  hypocrites.  Nor  are  we  quite 
certain  that  he  is  guiltless  of  this  same  charge  of  the  want  of 
candour,  when  he  intimates  that  Dr.  Magee’s  notions  respecting 
the  atonement  approximate  his  own  :  or  when  he  describes  4  Dr. 
Gregory’s  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of 
the  Christian  Religion,’  as  4  a  recent  work  in  defence  of  Cal - 
vinism ;’  because  the  author  of  those  letters  more  than  once 
positively  disclaims  all  intention  of  discussing  the  controverted 
topics  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  and  confines 
himself  almost  exclusively  (in  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  perform¬ 
ance)  to  those  points  in  which  Calvinists,  Baxterians,  and  Ar¬ 
minians,  are  opposed  to  the  Socinians. 

Vol.  II.  N.  S.  2  P 
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These  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of 
individuals  and  communities,  may,  we  are  aware,  arise  from  in¬ 
advertence  ;  and  in  that  case  they  do  not  call  for  any  other 
censure  than  what  every  one  merits  who  undertakes  a  task  to 
which  he  is  incompetent.  But  were  it  the  fact  that  these  misre¬ 
presentations  are  the  result  not  of  inadvertence  hut  of  intention, 
the  charge  becomes  evidently  more  serious,  being  nothing  less 
than  absolute  calumny. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  w  ithout  expressing  that  we  felt 
no  slight  degree  of  pain  and  grief  during  our  perusal  of  this 
work,  from  the  consideration  that  so  contemptible  a  perform¬ 
ance  as  this  ‘  Sketch,’  so  inaccurate  in  many  of  its  statements, 
so  devoid  of  all  literary  taste,  so  trifling  in  its  reflections,  and 
in  its  manner  of  introducing  quotations,  so  lax  in  its  notions  of 
religious  truth,  should  be  really  and  bona  fide ,  the  composition 
of  a  man  exceeding  forty  years  of  age,  a  Dissenting  minister  of 
no  recent  standing,  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  title-page,  a 
graduate  of  a  learned  university. 

O  * 


Art.  VI.  A  French  Dictionary ,  on  a  plan  entirely  new ;  wherein  all 
the  Words  are  so  arranged  and  divided,  as  to  render  their  Pro¬ 
nunciation  both  easy  and  accurate,  &c.  &c.  By  William  Smith, 
A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  230.  price  8s.  6d.  Law,  Rivingtons,  &c.  1814. 

T^HIS  volume  is  evidently  the  product  of  much  labour  and 
industry,  and  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  schools, 
but  it  appears  especially  adapted  for  private  practice.  Its  plan 
is  a  classification  of  the  words  most  necessary  in  the  daily  use 
of  the  French  language,  according  to  their  affinities  in  sound, 
and  advancing  in  just  gradation  from  monosyllables  to  the 
longest  words.  The  gender,  &e.  of  each  word  is  marked,  and 
the  most  usual  English  signification  is  annexed.  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  respective  elements  and  sounds  is  adjusted  by  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations  taken  from  similar  or  approximating 
sounds  in  our  own  language,  and  occasionally  (with  some  degree 
of  quaintness,  and  sometimes  not  intelligibly  to  an  uninitiated  Eng- 
ishman,)  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  Lowland  dialect. 
We  may  pretty  safely  surmise  that  the  Author  is  a  North  Bri¬ 
ton.  It  is,  however,  certainly  the  fact,  that  many  Gallic  pro¬ 
nunciations  and  forms  of  idiom  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
vulgar  language  of  Scotland  ;  an  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  an¬ 
cient  connexion  between  the  two  nations. 

Without  pretending  to  the  nice  discernment  of  Frenchmen  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  useful,  and  unfortunately  almost  ne¬ 
cessary,  language,  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  S.has  been  uniformly 
correct  in  his  classifications.  For  example,  in  p.  15,  he  puts 
pain,  /aim,  vin ,  cinq,  prince,  and  similar  Avoids,  as  having  the 
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same  vowel  sound  with  the  plural  article  lea,  and  the  pronouns 
ces,  mes ,  tea,  sea.  Describing1  the  final  m  and  n ,  in  p.  0,  he 
observes  that  c  they  have  generally  a  nasal  sound  resembling 
ang  or  ong a  remark  very  likely  to  encourage  a  common 
English  vice  in  pronouncing  French,  and  to  mislead  a  learner 
who  may  not  happen  to  have  cast  his  eye  upon  a  note  in  p.  15, 
which  quite  incidentally  mentions  that  e  the  tongue  does  not 
touch  the  palate  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  nasal  n.y  Inter¬ 
mingled  with  these  tables  of  words,  occasionally  appear  lists 
with  the  title,  c  No  Class.’  These  anomalous  collections,  des¬ 
titute  as  they  are  of  any  elucidation,  will  not  a  little  embarrass 
the  inquisitive  pupil.  It  is,  also,  a  serious  defect  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  given  no  information  on  the  place  of  the  accent  in 
French  words  of  two  or  more  syllables.  We  mean  the  accent 
Ln  our  common  English  sense  of  the  term,  the  ictus  or  stress  of 
the  voice  on  a  particular  syllable.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
our  countrymen,  in  learning  French,  peculiarly  feel  the  need  of 
some  instruction,  but  on  which  fewr  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
books  afford  any. 


Al  t.  \  II.  Rules  for  'pronouncing  and  reading  the  French  Language. 

By  the  Rev.  Israel  Worslev.  ]2mo.  pp.  66.  price  2s.  Longman 
•  and  Co.  1814. 


hthis  little  volume,  with  a  title  so  unassuming,  has  the  rate 
merit  of  performing  more  than  it  promises.  Besides  the 
Pules  of  Pronunciation  and  Accent ,  which  arc  short,  easy, 
and,  in  general,  perspicuous,  the  Author  has  drawn  up  a  List 
of  Particles,  comprising  Articles,  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Con¬ 
junctions,  and  Prepositions  ;  and  these  he  has  followed  by  a 
concise  but,  to  a  person  acquainted  with  general  grammar,  suf¬ 
ficient  display  of  the  Verbs,  Regular,  Irregular,  Impersonal, 
and  Reflective. 


The  general  fault  of  French  grammars,  is  that  they  are 
swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  with  a  variety  of  matter,  which  to  a 
young  person  of  previous  good  education,  is  unnecessary  and 
even  impertinent.  Mr.  W.’s  book  is  not  of  this  description.  It 
is  such  an  assistance  as  is  needful  for  one  who  has  made  a  tole¬ 
rable  progress  in  Latin,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  speedy  and 
accurate  facility  in  reading  French  authors  :  and  if  he  call  ob¬ 
tain  the  lessons  of  a  native  for  a  few  months,  provided  the 
pupil  has  voluble  organs  and  is  attentive,  lie  will  pronounce  and 
speak,  as  well  as  silently  read,  the  language  in  a  respectable 
manner.  With  this  view,  we  hope  that  this  little  work  will 
meet  what  it  deserves,  extensive  approbation  and  adoption,  it 
is  really  lamentable  to  observe  what  a  tedious  and  oppressive 
business  the  learning  of  French  is  commonly  made ;  which,  to 
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a  boy  who  lias  passed  decently  through  a  classical  school,  is 
scarcely  more  than  child’s  play .  In  a  modest  and  sensible  pre¬ 
face,  Mr.  W.  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  his  work. 

1  When  engaged,  during  many  years  of  my  life,  in  teaching  our 
own  language  to  the  natives  of  France,  from  observing  the  analogies 
and  the  discrepancies  of  the  two  languages,  I  was  induced  to  draw 
up,  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  some  observations  on  our  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  which  I  found  of  essential  use,  in  enabling  them  to  obtain 
a  very  accurate  pronunciation  in  a  short  time.  On  my  retuyp  to  my 
native  country,  I  adopted  a  similar  plan  with  my  English  scholars, 
who  were  to  learn  French  ;  and,  finding  it  answer  my  expectations, 
am  induced  to  send  the  following  pages  to  the  press,  as  well  for  my 
own  use  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  where  they  may  be  in  request, 
as  to  oiler  them  to  the  use  «f  other  persons,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
adopt  them,  in  their  respective  seminaries.*  p.  iv. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  errors  of  the  printer,  and  some  slight 
omissions  ;  which  the  Author  will  probably  correct  and  supply  in 
another  edition.  We  apprehend  that  the  sound  of  yen  in  yeux , 
is  not  justly  represented  by  that  of  yu  in  the  English  word 
yule  :  and  we  think  that  a  description  of  the  organic  vocal 
formation  of  the  vowel  u  and  the  nasal  power  of  m  and  n,  is 
capable  of  being  intelligibly  conveyed  in  words,  and  would 
materially  assist  an  English  pupil  in  acquiring  a  promptitude  in 
the  enunciation  of  those  sounds. 


Art.  VIII.  1,  The  Arithmetical  Preceptor,  or  a  complete  Treatise  of 
Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  six  parts.  Designed 
not  only  for  the  use  of  Schools,  but  for  those  young  persons,  who 
not  having  the  benefit  of  a  Master,  are  yet  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  such  parts  of  Arithmetic  as  may  enable  them  when 
commencing  business  to  transact  their  Accounts.  To  which  is 
added  a  Treatise  on  Magic  Squares,  containing  several  new  Rules 
for  their  Construction,  all  of  which  are  accurately  demonstrated. 
By  Joseph  Youle,  Master  of  the  Boys’  Charity  School,  Sheffield; 
and  late  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  Warsop,  Notts.  12mo. 
pp.  xxvi.  48J.  Price  8s.  boards.  London.  Longman  and  Co: 
1813. 

2.  The  Expeditious  Arithmetician ;  or,  Preceptor’s  Arithmetical 
Class  Book  :  containing  Six  separate  Sets  of  Original  Questions, 
to  exemplify  and  illustrate  an  Important  Improvement  in  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  teaching  the  first  Five  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  Simple  and 
Compound,  by  peculiar  methods  not  in  use,  and  by  which  accu¬ 
racy  and  expedition  are  attained  with  unusual  facility  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  by  any  other  hitherto  invented.  By  B.  Denby 
and  J.  Leng,  Hull.  12mo.  pp  xii.  179.  Seven  separate  parts, 
price  7s.  London.  Crosby  and  Co.  1814. 

J?ACH  of  these  ^reatises  may  have  its  uses  ;  the  first,  however, 
is  the  most  s  •entific  and  extensive.  Mr.  \  oule  treats  first 
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of  arithmetic  in  whole  numbers ;  2dly,  of  vulgar  fractions  ; 
3dly,  of  decimals  and  the  extraction  of  roots  ;  4thly,  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  with  compound  interest  and  annuities.  This  part  also 
includes  a  table  of  logarithms  extending  to  10,000.  The  5th 
part  contains  a  copious  series  of  practical  questions  ;  and  the 
6th  exhibits  the  demonstration  of  the  rules. 

This  treatise  is  methodically  and  judiciously  arranged.  The 
Author  is  precise  and  correct  in  his  definitions,  accurate,  so 
far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  of  examining,  in  the  working 
of  his  examples,  perspicuous  in  his  directions,  and  often  happy 
in  his  notes  and  illustrations.  The  demonstrations  he  has  given, 
are,  in  the  main,  neat  and  satisfactory  ;  and  the  supplementary 
treatise  on  magic  squares  and  circles  will  doubtless  both  excite 
and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  youths  in  the  foremost  arithmetical 
classes 

In  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  however,  we  think  Mr.  Youle 
might  introduce  a  few  improvements.  He  might,  for  example, 
give  the  best  approximating  rules  for  the  cube  root,  and  for 
roots  in  general.  He  might  also  employ  the  period  instead  of 
the  comma,  to  separate  the  integer  from  the  decimal  numbers. 
Instead  of  directing  the  pupil  to  convert  circulating  decimals  to 
vulgar  fractions  previously  to  multiplying  and  dividing,  he 
might  lay  before  him  the  comprehensive  general  rules  of  Mr. 
James  Lamb,,  of  Sproatley,  near  Hull,  published  at  page  56 
of  Whiting’s  6  Mathematical  Delights  a  work  with  which 
we  conjecture,  from  the  turn  given  to  some  of  Mr.  Youle’s 
questions,  he  is  acquainted.  As  it  is,  this  gentleman’s  work 
indicates  skill,  judgement,  and  care  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  advantageously  introduced  into  many  schools. 

The  Class-book  of  Messrs.  Denby  and  Leng  is  of  humbler 
pretensions,  since  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  rules  of  Reduction. 
The  objects  of  the  Authors  are  to  furnish  the  preceptor  with  a 
great  variety  of  examples  (amounting,  indeed,  to  more  than 
2000,  divided  into  six  methodised  classes),  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  him  easy  and  expeditious  methods  of  determining  the 
answers  to  those  questions,  without  having  recourse  to  ac  Key 
In  these  methods  the  labour  seldom  exceeds  that  of  adding  to¬ 
gether  two  lines  comprised  in  the  question  the  answer  of  which 
is  required.  The  thought  is  certainly  ingenious  ;  and  though 
not  altogether  new,  deserves  commendation  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  labour  of  preparing  more  than  2000  questions, 
such  that  their  answers  may  be  found  by  these  simple  expedients, 
must  have  been  very  great.  We  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet  with 
an  appropriate  reward  :  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in 
large  schools  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  would  be 
much  more  effectually,  if  not  more  expeditiously,  taught,  by 
the  aid  of  these  ‘class-books,’  than  by  the  plans  devised  by 
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Bell  and  Lancaster.  When  we  say  this,  we  by  no  means  in¬ 
tend  to  censure  those  excellent  modes  of  instruction.  We  re¬ 
gard  them  as  most  powerful  engines  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement ;  hut  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
their  being  misemployed.  We  are  not  advocates  for  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  corn  in  a  powder  mill  ;  or  the  manufacturing  of  cordage 
in  a  silk-loom. 


Art.  IX.  Discourses ,  for  Domestic  Use.  By  Henry  Lacey.  In 
two  volumes,  crown  8vo.  pp.  302  and  318,  price  10s.  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Baker;  Longman  and  Co.  London,  1813. 

A  LMOST  every  minister  seems  to  consider  himself  both  qua¬ 
lified  and  compelled  to  print  some  of  his  Discourses.  With 
the  reservation,  however,  of  those  which  have  been  delivered 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  fast-days,  and  days  of 
thanksgiving  ;  or  for  national  victories,  or  the  death  of  illus¬ 
trious  or  pious  persons  ;  there  appears  so  little  to  recommend  this 
species  of  composition  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  we 
have  sometimes  been  led  to  suppose,  that  when  a  preacher  has 
determined  to  become  the  author  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  he 
must  he  induced  to  hesitate  in  fixing  his  preference,  bewildered 
amidst  the  varying  claims  of  the  many  productions  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  which  a  Dissenter  of  any  reputation  must  have  prepared. 

Every  other  literary  labourer  usually  writes  with  a  decided 
reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ultimate  publication  of  his 
works  :  the  historian,  always ;  the  poet,  perhaps,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  ;  the  biographer  and  the  essayist,  nearly  without  excep¬ 
tion.  But  there  arc  two  departments  of  literature  in  which 
such  a  reference  is  fatal  to  the  simplicity  and  appropriateness  of 
the  whole  : — the  writing  of  letters  ;  and  the  study  required  for 
the  pulpit.  A  correspondent  who  embodies  his  sentiments  with 
the  express  design  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  public  eye,  is  little 
fitted  to  enter  into  the  private  endearments  of  easy  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  his  friend.  A  preacher,  in  the  preparation  of 
his  ordinary  but  important  instructions,  should  not  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  indulge  an  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal  than  the  Judge¬ 
ment  Seat  of  Christ,  lie  who  has  his  eye  fixed  on  a  remote 
object,  will  but  indistinctly  perceive  another  that  is  near,  as  the 
perceptive  powrer  oi  that  organ  requires  an  adjustment  adapted 
to  each  in  regard  to  its  distance.  The  minister  w  ho  preserves 
a  constant  regard  to  public  applause,  or  even  to  usefulness  as  a 
writer  for  the  press,  is  not  .likely  to  keep,  with  all  the  clearness 
which  the  awful  nature  of  the  subject  demands,  his  attention  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  necessities,  the  afflictions,  or  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  oi  lus  own  (lock,  and  of  the  present  hour.  We 
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may,  therefore,  conclude  that  most  of  the  sermons  that  receive 
the  honour  of  publication,  are  merely  selected  from  others  of 
nearly  equal  merit  ;  and  that  the  authors  of  them  are  deter¬ 
mined  in  theirchoice,by  accidental  rather  than  anticipated  causes  ; 
while  it  is  owing  probably  to  this  very  circumstance  that  they 
are  in  general  compositions  of  so  little  interest,  that  as  Florian 
said  of  the  pastorals  of  former  days,  we  are  nauseated  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  them.  Even  as  specimens  of  genius,  it  is  not  proper 
or  desirable  that  they  should,  by  rising  above  mediocrity  in 
elegance  or  force  of  language,  or  remarkable  peculiarity  of  con¬ 
ception,  be  calculated  to  procure  much  honour;  the  noblest  that 
were  ever  delivered,  having  been  t(  not  in  excellency  of  speech 
or  of  wisdom,  nor  in  the  words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth.” 
That  must  indeed  be  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  complexion  (though 
such  there  have  undoubtedly  been  and  still  are)  which,  with 
all  the  simplicity  of  an  address  to  the  uninstructed  majority  of 
our  congregations,  can  unite  vigour,  novelty,  and  correctness, 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  approbation  of  the  coldly  judging  and 
fastidious  reader.  Besides,  a  sermon  is  too  short ;  and  almost 
of  necessity  too  formal,  as  well  as  too  narrowly  circumscribed  by 
scriptural  and  theological  allusions  ;  either  to  become  a  wrork  of 
great  value,  or  to  be  productive  ol  much  pleasure.  A  volume 
of  sermons  is  so  indefinite  in  its  object  and  professions,  as 
scarcely  to  afford  materials  for  anxious  curiosity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  contents  ;  whereas  the  novel,  the  poem,  the 
historical,  or  the  biographical  memoir,  fixes  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  one  certain  object,  which  becomes  to  us  the  theme 
of  momentary  importance,  and  excites  the  most  impatient  eager¬ 
ness  to  know  all  which  it  has  to  reveal.  For  these  reasons,  it 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  ill-grounded  advice,  were  we  to  recom¬ 
mend  those  persons  whose  profession  leads  them  to  this  em¬ 
ployment,  to  publish  whatsoever  they  regard  as  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  mankind,  in  almost  any  other  form  ;  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  should  fix  on  one,  which  will  give  rise  to  so 
much  disgust,  and  hold  out  so  little  probability  ol  real  excel¬ 
lence  or  acknowledged  and  general  success. 

Sermons  for  the  family,  however,  are  judged  by  a  different 
standard  :  they  seek  not  the  reputation  of  learning,  but  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant.  Children  and  servants  are 
the  persons  for  whom  their  instructions  are  principally  in¬ 
tended  ;  and  the  measure  of  their  excellence  must  be  made  con¬ 
formable  to  the  measure  ol  the  capacities  ol  those  classes  of 
readers.  Plain  good  sense,  scriptural  truth  in  striking  forms  ol » 
expression,  a  relation  to  the  more  private  and  social  duties  ol 
Christians,  with  a  character  and  scope  of  feeling,  which  are 
suited  to  the  repose  of  a  Lord’s  Day  evening,  and  in  a  private 
family,  are  their  most  legitimate  recommendations  '  and  the 
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Author  of  these  volumes  will  understand  us  to  imply,  that  the 
lowest  declaration  of  our  judgement  respecting  him  is,  that  he 
possesses  all  these  in  a  plain  and  invariable  combination.  Mr. 
Lacey,  is  evidently  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  considerable 
reading;  and  habituated  to  Christian  feeling  and  serious 
thought.  We  think  we  perceive  in  him,  besides  an  enlarged 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings,  an  unusu¬ 
ally  happy  faculty  of  tracing  allusions  which  are  not  at  all  to  us 
obvious,  but  which  lead  greatly  to  the  elucidation  of  many  pas¬ 
sages. 

The  sermons  are  short,  4  included  in  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pages,  which  it  will  take  little  more  than  the  same  number  of 
minutes  distinctly  to  read.’  The  divisions  are  very  plain  ;  the 
style  is,  perhaps,  even  too  simple  and  familiar,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  work,  of  a  nature  that  cannot  fail  to  gratify  all 
who  take  it  up  with  edification  for  their  object,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessed  design  of  the  publication  for  their  rule  of  criticism.  If 
the  orthodoxy  ol  Mr.  L.  be  questioned,  we  believe  it  will  arise 
from  his  having  carefully,  and,  in  our  opinion,  very  rationally, 
guarded  himself  against  the  use  of  some  of  those  phrases  to 
which  much  more  importance  than  meaning  has  been  sometimes 
attached.  I  he  substcmcc  and  the  tendency  ol  his  remarks  are 
unequivocally  evangelical.  It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction 
we  can  say  that,  in  general,  we  agree  with  the  excellent  Author 
of  these  volumes.  On  one  point,  however,  we  must  express  a 
difference  of  opinion  :  we  are  not,  as  he  professes  himself,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  great  deficiency  of  his  sermons  in  those  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  are  needful  to  satisfy  persons  of  refined  taste  and 
critical  skill.  It  will  be  the  pretenders  only  to  those  high  attri¬ 
butes  who  will  Jay  them  down  in  disgust. 

From  a  publication  ol  unconnected  sermons,  it  is  not  easy  to 
select  a  quotation  which  will  do  justice  to  the  general  execution  ; 
nor  is  it  by  a  quotation  that  it  can  be  appreciated.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  wll  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  Mr.  Lacey’s  man¬ 
ner.  It  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  three  very  excellent  dis¬ 
courses,  entitled, — The  Day  begun  with  God — the  Day  spent 
with  God — the  Day  closed  with  God. 

\\  hich  among  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense  can  equal  this  happv 
effect  of  humble  faith  ?  It  is  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding  ;  it  is  joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glorv.  How 
highly  soever  imagination  may  value  this  state  of  mind,  experience 
only  can  tell  what  it  really  is.  The  reliance  which  the  soul  of  the 
believei  places  in  the  care  of  God,  is  as  simple  and  unreserved  as 
that  with  which  he  commits  his  body  to  the  nightly  couch.  lie  may 
feel  some  occasional  apprehension  of  temporal  calamity  ;  but  what 
is  this  when  he  considers  his  deliverance  from  the  agonies  of  a 
guilty  conscience  and  the  fears  of  the  second  death  ;  when  these  are 
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removed  he  can  bear  every  other  burthen  without  a  sigh,  secured 
and  blessed  for  eternity  by  an  interest  in  Jesus  Christ,  lie  can  possess 
his  soul  in  patience  amidst  the  tribulations  of  life,  and  the  prospect 
ol  death — he  can  look  without  dismay  upon  the  last  enemy,  and  is 
not  afraid  when  summoned  to  lie  down  upon  the  bed  from  which  he 
is  to  rise  no  more.  This  holy  calmness  of  mind  was  remarkably  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  apostle  Peter.  No  circumstances  could  he  more 
calculated  to  excite  apprehension — nay,  even  terror  and  despair 

than  his  t  he  was  in  a  dungeon — between  two  Roman  soldiers _ 

bound  with  a  chain — and  on  the  eve  of  execution ;  but  when  the 
angel  of  merey  arrived  to  release  him,  he  was  sleeping  in  peacer— 
he  lay  down  even  in  that  perilous  condition,  and  was  not  afraid.  The 
same  happy  composure  of  mind  was  enjoyed  by  David,  when  he  fled 
before  the  armies  of  Absalom,  and  was  compelled  by  that  unnatural 
son  to  remain  for  some  time  at  a  distance  from  the  holy  city  and  the 
sacred  ark,  and  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  ever  return.  In 
this  distressing  situation  he  composed  his  third  psalm  ;  which  con¬ 
tains  these  remarkable  words,  “  I  laid  me  down  and  slept  :  I 
awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me.” 

‘  Gracious  God!  are  these  the  consolations  and  supports  which  thy 
opeple  enjoy  in  the  present  world  !  Dost  thou  thus  comfort  their  minds ; 
and  strengthen  their  hearts  !  Art  thou  able  thus  to  counteract  the 
power  of  wicked  men,  and  sustain  the  life  and  hope  of  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  thee  !  Is  thy  care  so  minute — so  constant — so  marked 
with  condescension  and  love  !  Can  thy  servants  thus  have  free  access 
to  thy  throne  and  to  thy  heart !  Thus  enjoy  thy  protection  by  night 
and  by  day — thus  realize  thy  presence  in  every  condition,  and  have 
no  fear  in  their  minds  but  what  is  met  and  counteracted  by  a  promise 
in  thy  word !  Then  what  manner  of  persons  ought  they  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness.’  Vol.  I.  p.  107* 

Another  extract  shall  conclude  this  article: — it  is, 
c  The  Good  Mem9 6  Prospect  after  Death. 

6  When  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  among  the  eastern 
tribes  of  this  kingdom  by  Augustine  and  his  Missionaries,  a  convo¬ 
cation  was  held  of  a  number  of  chiefs  to  deliberate  upon  its  merits, 
and  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  adopted.  The  sovereign  of 
Essex,  a  nephew  of  Ethelbert,  was  present,  and  was  thus  addressed  by 
a  venerable  man  who  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  “  Our 
present  life,  O  king,  reminds  me  of  a  bird  that  flies  in  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  aU-lcoli  to  shelter  itself  under  our  roof,  at  some  feast  where 
your  majesty  an  J  your  nobles  are  seated  at  a  convivial  banquet,  with 
the  hearth  blazing  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The  little  stranger 
comes  in  at  one  door  and  departs  at  another  we  know  not  whither. 
It  came  from  the  darkness  and  returns  to  it.  So  it  is  with  the  life  of 
man,  but  if  this  new  faith  instructs  us  where  we  go  after  this  exist¬ 
ence  ,  it  ought  to  be  adopted.” 

‘  We  rejoice,  my  brethren,  that  this  is  the  case.  The  Christian  faith 
does  instruct  us  where  we  go  after  this  existence.  The  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  is  one  peculiar  glory  of  the  New  Testament,  Jesus 
Christ,  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 
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Among  the  heathen  nothing  satisfactory  was  known  on  this  subject, 
and  what  little  was  conjectured,  was  but  ill  adapted  to  restrain  them 
from  vice,  or  lead  them  to  practise  the  most  common  duties  of  na¬ 
tural  religion.  Their  greatest  poet,  their  best  philosopher,  and  their 
favourite  historian,  speak  on  the  subject  with  the  most  distressing 
uncertainty.  Their  writings  clearly  prove,  that  immortal  life  was 
not  a  doctrine  of  paganism,  and  that  natural  religion  in  its  purest 
state,  and  its  noblest  examples,  gave  no  certain  cheering  prospect  of 
future  and  eternal  bliss,’  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  305. 


Art.  X.  Laura :  or  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets,  (on  the  Petrarchan 
Model,)  and  Elegiac  Quatuorzains:  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  German ;  original  and  translated  ;  great 
part  never  before  published.  With  a  Preface,  Critical  and  Bio¬ 
graphic;  Notes,  and  Index.  In  five  volumes.  By  Capel  Lofft. 
London.  1813.  Price  30s.  B.  and  R.  Crosby  and  Co. 

rJ''IIE  Sonnet  has  been  unworthily  depreciated  by  English 
readers,  because  it  has  been  imperfectly  exhibited  by  Eng¬ 
lish  writers.  Most  of  our  early  poets,  from  Surrey  to  Milton, 
attempted  it ;  and  when  among  these  are  included  the  names  of 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  if  they  had  not  succeeded,  it  would 
seem,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  hasty  decision,  with  its  dog- 
ffrel  illustration,  ( see  his  Dictionary  J  that  the  Sonnet  is  in¬ 
deed  ‘  not  very  suitable  to  the  English  language.’  But  the  fact 
is,  Spenser  has  succeeded,  and  has  left  noble  specimens  of  the 
Sonnet,  among  the  monuments  of  his  versatile  genius.  Sliak- 
speare’s  charming  little  love-songs,  that  bear  this  name,  are  only 
what  Mr.  Lofft  calls  Quatuorzains ,  a  poem  of  very  different 
structure.  Milton’s  Sonnets,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
and  almost  obloquy  under  which  they  have  lain  till  the  present 
age,  are  gradually  rising  to  the  honour  that  is  due  to  them,  and 
which  is  not  derogatory  to  him.  Dryden,  we  believe,  has  left 
no  example  of  this  poem,  and  from  him  to  Cowper,  its  appear¬ 
ance  among  the  works  of  our  eminent  bards  is  so  rare,  that  we 
only  recollect  the  Sonnet  ol  Gray  to  the  memory  of  West,  as 
deserving  the  name.  This  we  shall  quote,  since  it  has  been 
praised  by  Mr.  Mathias,  (a  very  able  judge,)  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  Sonnet,  on  the  Petrarchan  model,  in  our  language. 

‘  In  vain  to  me,  the  smiling  Mornings  shine, 

And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire : 

The  Birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join; 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire  ; 

These  ears,  alas,  for  other  Notes  repine ; 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require: 

My  lonely  anguish  meets  no  Heart  but  mine  ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
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. 1  Yet  Morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new  born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  Men  : 

The  Fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear : 

To  warm  their  little  Loves  the  Birds  complain  : 

I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear; 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain/ 

Sonnet  CX.  Vol.  If. 

Of  this  sonnet  Mr.  Mathias,  in  his  Preface  to  the  4  Compo - 
nimenti  Uriel  cle ’  piu  illmtri  Poeti  d' Italia?  says,  4  it  is  so 
full  of  affection,  melody,  and  tender  expression,  as  to  appear 
'worthy  of  the  Poet  of  Valchiusa  himself/  Mr.  Mathias  proves 
this,  by  giving  an  admirable  Italian  translation,  which  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  Petrarch  would  not  have  blushed  to  own. 
Certainly,  if  we  had  many  ffonnets  of  similar  merit,  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  composition  w  ould  rank  much  higher  than  it  does  in  the 
estimation  of  our  countrymen.  Yet  delicate  and  harmonious  as 
it  is  in  tone  and  diction,  and  absolutely  unrivalled  in  beauty  of 
thought,  this  sonnet  seems  to  want  something  to  render  it  as 
perfect  as  it  might  have  been  :  its  defects,  few  and  minute  as 
they  are*  we  will  mention  merely  to  shew  how  curiously  polished 
and  painfully  laboured  a  Sonnet  should  be.  We  object  to  the 
cacophony  in  the  first  line,  4  the  smiling  morn ings  shine,’ 
where  the  s  hisses  hideously,  and  the  ings  jingle  unpleasingly. 
In  the  second  line  the  epithet  4  reddening’  applied  to  4  Phoe¬ 
bus’  is  ambiguous,  for  it  is  not  clear,  whether  it  means,  that 
the  sun  grows  redder  as  he  ascends,  w  hich  is  false,  or  whether 
he  causes  the  clouds  to  redden  by  his  rising,  which  is  true.  Mr. 
Mathias  adopts  the  latter  sense,  though  the  former  is  the  more 
obvious  interpretation,  and  very  happily  translates  the  line  thus  : 

‘  E’l  Sole  inalza  i  rozzegianti  rai/ 

Again,  the  rhymes  4  shine ’  and  ‘join?  4  cheer*,  and  4  hear? 

4  men’  and  4  vain?  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present 
day  ;  such  flaws,  indeed,  ought  never  to  appear  in  a  son¬ 
net,  which  being  a  pearl  of  poetry,  ought  to  be  as  pure  and 
unspecked  as  a  dew-drop.  We  may  further  observe,  that  the 
rhymes  in  the  first  part  are  not  so  brilliantly  contrasted  as  they 
might  have  been,  the  vowels  of  4  shine ’  and  ‘fire?  &c.  being 
the  same,  which  makes  the  endings  tiresomely  monotonous. — Mr. 
Mathias’s  translation  far  excels  the  original  in  this  respect  : 

4  giorno? — 4  rai? — 4  .intorno?  —  4  lai?  keep  the  sets  of 
rhymes  entirely  distinct,  which  are  delightfully  relieved  by  the 
rich  diversity  of  sounds.  The  Sonnet  itself,  though  a  legitim 
mate  one,  on  the  model  of  several  of  Petrarch’s,  carrying  through 
both  clauses  a  regular  alternation  of  rhyme,  is  not  composed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strict  and  favourite  form  of  that  great  master  and 
his  school,  which  encloses  the  rhyming  couplets  in  the  two 
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quartrains  that  constitute  the  first  part,  by  connecting  the  first 
line  with  the  fourth,  making  the  fifth  correspond  with  that,  and 
binding  the  whole  with  a  similar  ending  of  the  eighth.  In  the 
second  part,  more  licence  is  allowed  in  the  intertexture  of  the 
verses,  and  it  is  only  requisite  that  the  two  triplets  which  con¬ 
stitute  it,  should  have  one  pair  of  rhymes  common  to  both.  We 
shall  illustrate  this  subject  by  offering  an  example  of  the  Sonnet 
in  its  most  rigid  form,  which  will  not  be  found  in  Mr.  LoffVs 
collection,  though  there  is  a  translation  of  the  same  original, 
executed  by  himself,  (Vol.  IV.  No.  593.)  We  prefer,  how¬ 
ever,  our  own,  for  reasons  not  worth  assigning.  It  is  a  para¬ 
phrase,  rather  than  a  translation,  (for  the  English  language  is 
considerably  more  brief  than  the  Italian)  of  a  very  sublime  Son¬ 
net,  wherein  the  author  attempts  to  describe  the  terrible  ma¬ 
jesty  of  God,  when  he  rises  up  to  shake  the  nations  with  his 
judgements. 

From  the  Italian  of  Giambattida  Cotta. 

*  I  saw  the  eternal  God,  in  robes  of  light, 

Rise  from  his  throne: — to  judgment  forth  He  came  ; 

His  presence  pass’d  before  me,  like  the  flame 
That  fires  the  forest,  in  the  depth  of  night : 

Whirlwind  and  storm,  amazement  and  affright 
Compass'd  his  path,  and  shook  all  nature’s  frame  ; 

From  highest  heaven,  that  echoed  with  his  name, 

To  this  low  world  was  but  a  moment’s  flight. 

‘  As  some  triumphal  oak,  whose  boughs  have  shed 
Their  changing  foliage,  thro’  a  thousand  years, 

Stoops  to  the  rushing  wind  its  glorious  head  ; 

The  universal  arch  of  yonder  spheres 
Bow’d  with  the  pressure  of  its  Maker’s  tread, 

And  earth’s  foundations  quaked  with  mortal  fears.’ 

The  severe  and  intricate  model  here  exemplified  has  this  advan¬ 
tage  above  every  other, — it  renders  the  first  clause,  consisting 
of  two  quartrains,  so  compact,  that  every  line,  and  every  rhyme, 
in  its  order,  is  absolutely  requisite  to  make  one  harmonious 
stanza  of  all  the  eight,  and  were  a  line  withdrawn  or  super- 
added,  or  a  rhyme  varied,  the  cadence  would  be  broken.  This 
is  applicable  to  the  two  triplets  in  the  second  clause,  though 
their  complete  assimilation  is  not  indispensable.  Now  according 
to  the  form  adopted  by  Mr.  Gray,  after  Italian  precedents  of  the 
highest  authority,  the  tune ,  if  we  may  employ  the  phrase,  is 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  ;  it  is  merely  repeated  at  length 
in  the  second  quartrain,  and  might  as  well  have  been  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  as  the  eighth  line,  there  being  no  obvious 
necessity  in  the  verse  itself  for  continuing  the  strain  any  longer. 
The  first  clause  is  in  reality  two  stanzas,  in  the  same  measure  as 
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Mr.  Gray’s  own  inimitable  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard , 
with  a  community  of  rhymes,  which  however  closely  identifies 
thorn.  The  only  petty  objection  that  can  be  made  against  this 
arrangement  is,  that  it  is  less  perfect  than  the  rigid  model  with 
which  we  have  contrasted  it,  because  its  limbs  are  less  vitally 
dependent  on  each  other  to  make  one  whole , — one  body,  wherein 
is  one  spirit. 

There  is  another  small  structure  of  verse  allied  to  this,  fre¬ 
quently  called  a  Sonnet,  but  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
illegitimate ,  as  having  no  prototype  in  Italian,  and  none  of  the 
implicated  unity  of  parts,  which  is  essential  in  the  constitution 
of  a  Sonnet.  To  this  Mr.  Loflft  has  given  the  name  of  Qua- 
tuorzain  :  it  is  a  short  poem  of  four  elegiac  stanzas,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  returns  of  rhyme  in  each,  and  closed  with  a  single  couplet; 
whereas  a  Sonnet  consists  of  only  two  stanzas, — a  major ,  con¬ 
taining  eight  lines  exquisitely  interwoven,  and  a  minor ,  con¬ 
taining  six  lines  of  looser  construction.  A  comparison  of  the 
following  beautiful  Quatuorzain ,  of  Shakspeare,  with  either 
of  the  foregoing  Sonnets,  will  shew  the  distinction  on  which 
we  have  insisted. 

Shakspeare. — Sonnet. 

*  That  time  of  year  thou  mayest  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves  or  none  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold  ; 

Bare  ruin’d  quires  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang  : 

e  In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  West ; 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death’s  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

6  In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  her  youth  doth  lie 

As  the  death -bed  whereon  it  must  expire 
Consum’d  with  that  which  it  was  nourisht  by. 

This  thou  perceiv’st : — which  makes  thy  love  so  strong 

To  love  that  well  wdiich  thou  must  leave  ere  long.* 

Sonnet  DCCCLXXVI.  Vol.  V. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  must  a  Sonnet  be  confined  to  fourteen 
lines  rather  to  any  other  number  ?  we  know  not  that  we  can  an¬ 
swer  the  question  better  than  by  asking  another  ; — why  must  the 
Corinthian  column  consist  of  ten  diameters  ?  The  cestus  of 
Venus  must  be  of  some  particular  length,  both  to  fit  and  to  adorn 
the  person  of  the  Goddess  ;  a  hand-breadth  taken  away  would 
have  left  it  scanty  ;  a  hand- breadth  superadded  would  have  made 
it  redundant.  The  number  of  lines,  and  the  arrangement  of 
rhymes  and  pauses,  already  established  in  the  regular  Sonnet, 
have  been  found,  after  the  experience  of  five  centuries,  incapable 
of  improvement  by  extension  or  reduction  ;  while  the  form  itself 
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lias  been  proved  to  be  the  most  convenient,  and  graceful,  that 
ever  was  invented,  for  disclosing,  embellishing,  and  encompass¬ 
ing  the  noblest  or  the  loveliest,  the  gayest  or  the  gravest  idea, 
that  genius,  in  its  happiest  moments  of  rapture  or  ol  melancholy, 
could  inspire.  The  employment  of  this  form  by  the  greatest 
modern  poets,  for  expressing,  with  pathos  and  power  irresistible, 
their  selectest  and  divinest  conceptions,  is  an  argument  of  fact, 
against  all  reasoning  a  priori ,  in  favour  of  the  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence  and  unparalleled  perfection  of  the  Sonnet.  Dante ,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  Bembo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Dalla  Casa,  Costanza , 
Filicaja ,  Testi ,  Guidi ,  Menzini,  Metastasio,  and  many  a 
name,  unknown  in  Britain,  but  illustrious  in  that  delightful  land. 


“  Which  Appcnine  divides,  the  sea  and  Alps  surround,” 

have  exalted  this  species  of  composition  fo  a  dignity,  which  it 
may  never  attain  in  a  language  less  sweet  and  sonorous  than 
that  which  gave  it  birth. 

After  this  introduction,  which  we  have  purposely  written  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  analyzing  Mr.  Lofft’s  long  and  laboured 
Preface,  (occupying  the  whole  of  his  first  volume,)  a  few  brief 
notices  of  the  varied  contents  of  this  multitudinous  work  will  be 
sufficient.' — Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his.  Defence  of  Poesy ,  tells 
us,  that  he  learned  horsemanship  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  one 
Pietro  Pugliano,  an  Italian,  who  was  wont  to  discourse  most 
eloquently,  in  praise  of  his  own  profession.  ‘  He  said, — Sol¬ 
diers  were  the  noblest  estate  of  mankind,  and  horsemen  the  noblest 
of  soldiers.  They  were  the  masters  of  war,  the  ornaments  of 
peace,  speedy  goers,  and  strong  abiders,  triumphant  both  in 
ennips  and  courts  ;  nay  to  so  unbelieved  a  point  he  proceeded, 
as  tit  at  no  earthly  thing  bred  such  wonder  to  a  prince,  as  to  be  a 
good  horseman  ;  skill  of  government  was  but  a  Pedanteria  in 
comparison.  Then  he  would  add  certain  praises,  by  telling 
what  a  peerless  beast  the  horse  was,  the  only  serviceable  cour¬ 
tier  without  flattery,  the  beast  of  the  most  beauty,  faithfulness, 
courage,  and  such  more,  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a  logi¬ 
cian  before  I  came  to  him,  1  think  he  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  wish  myself  a  horse.  But  this  much,  with  his  no  few  words 
lie  drove  intome, — that  self-love  is  better  than  any  gilding,  to 
make  that  seem  gorgeous  wherein  ourselves  be  parties.’  We 
were  repeatedly  reminded  of  this  pleasant  story,  (which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ingenuously  applies  to  his  own  enthusiastic  love  of 
poesy,)  in  reading  Mr.  Cape)  Lofft’s  Preface  to  these  volumes. 
The  fondness,  and  ardour,  and  perseverance,  with  which  he  ex- 
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the  most  worthy  and  wonderful  exercise  of  a  human  being,  whe¬ 
ther  prince  or  peasant :  yet  Mr.  LofFt  himself  in  the  following 
words  candidly  acknowledges  that  it  is  something  less. 

‘  Estimated,  therefore,  by  it’s  excellence  of  every  kind,  and  not 
merely  by  it’s  difficulty  of  composition,  the  paradoxical  remark  of 
the  penetrating  and  severe  Boileau  will  scarcely  appear  excessive, 
that  a  perfect  sonnet  is  equal  to  an  epic  poem.  And  what  is  of 
more  general  importance  it  may  be  truely  said,  that  no  species  of 
Poetry  contains  so  much  of  good  and  little  of  bad  in  equal  quantity 
as  the  genuine  sonnet.  Though  not  the  highest,  since  there  are  the 
tragic,  the  epic,  the  ode,  and  the  canzone,  it  is  high  indeed  in 
the  order  of  poetry  ;  and  nearer  to  faultless  excellence  than  any 
other.’  pp.  lviii — lix. 

As  a  sample  of  Mr.  Lofft’s  fanciful  reasoning  and  associating, 
we  copy  the  following  paragraph  on  the  analogy  of  the  Sonnet 
with  the  tones  and  semi-tones  of  a  musical  octave  in  the  flat 
key. 

I 

4  It’s  musical  analogy ,  as  appears  to  me,  is  this  : — that  it  has  it’s 
Major  System  divided  into  a  double  tetrachord,  and  it’s  Miner)' 
into  a  Hexachord  or  double  Trichordon. 

‘  That  theRelationsof  Rhimes  in  the  Major  System  answer  to  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Tones  and  Semitones  in  the  Graver  System  or  Flat  Key  ;  th  e  divided 
Rhimes  in  each  Quadernario  standing  for  the  Tones  ;  the  dirniniskt 
interval  immediately  successive  representing  the  interval  produc’d  by 
the  half  Tones.  And  in  order  to  maintain  this  resemblance  these 
Rhimes  are  consecutive.  It  is  very  curious  too  that  the  leading  Rhimes 
of  the  octant  are  the  1st,  4th,  5th  and  8th,  which  compos’d  the  full 
harmonic  Chord  of  the  Grecian  Music.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  th efixt  Arrangement  of  Rhimes  in  the  first  Division  of  the  son¬ 
net  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  toni  stantes  ;  and  the  more  va¬ 
riable  Arrangement  of  the  2d  or  terzina  Division  to  that  of  the  toni 
mobiles  in  antient  music.’  p  vi. 

<  The  first  Guido  of  the  two  (Bonatti  as  it  seems  by  hisyname  of 
family)  divided  the  two  antient  Tetrachords  into  one  OcteVoe  denoted  by 
the  first  seven  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  for  the  septenary  Series  of  the 
Tones  and  Semi-Tones  in  this  order ;  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  A .  B.  He  then 
completed  the  Octave  by  adding  th e  first  repetitionary  Note  of  the  re¬ 
current  Series,  c  ;  which  went  on  in  small  Letter  d,  e,  &c.  To  these 
he  subjoindthe  Hexachord  ;  in  the  Chord  of  a  Major  sixth  : 

c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  a.  |  c.  &c.  da  capo, 

ut.  re.  mi.  fa.  sol.  la.  |  ut.  &c.  da  capo. 

And  then  subjoining,  as  an  hypoproslamhtmomenos  (in  imitation  of  the 
Pythagorean  Supplement)  an  added  Note  below,  he  called  his  Scale 
the  Gamrnut ;  r,  Gamma ,  the  Greek  G;  and  ut,  the  C. 

<  Now  this  Octave  and  Hexachord  united  form  the  actual  Divisions 
of  the  Guidonian  sonnet,  which  has  also  its  double  Tetrastich  and 
its  Hexastich ,  its  Rimes  of  eight  and  six  lines  in  a  double  Quatrain , 
and  in  a  double  Terzctta.  As  there  were  but  six  Characters  in 
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the  ijexa chord  Division  for  seven  Sounds,  it  was  necessary  to  dicing* 
occasionally  the  signification  of*  these  Characters  to  represent  the 
omitted  semitone.  And  this  change  was  calld  a  Muance  by  the 
early  French  Masters.  And  hence  possibly  the  minor  or  hexachord 
System  of  the  Sonnet  Laws  had  more  freedom  of  Variation  than  the 
Octave .’  p.  vii. 

Mr.  Lofft  has  spent  his  time  to  much  better  purpose  in  the 
second  part  of  this  Preface,  wherein  he  exhibits,  in  chronological 
succession,  a  series  of  the  chief  poets  of  Italy,  who  have  been 
celebrated  as  writers  of  Sonnets,  the  fame  of  some  being  almost 
entirely  founded  on  this  merit,  and  the  glory  of  all  being  ex¬ 
tended  by  it.  This  catalogue,  though  necessarily  dry,  from  its 
general  brevity,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  reference, 
by  those,  who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  Wor¬ 
thies  of  Italian  literature,  and  who  occasionally  see  them  men¬ 
tioned  or  quoted  by  our  own  writers.  Some  of  these  articles, 
however,  are  expanded  into  biographical  sketches,  and  are 
proportionately  more  interesting.  A  few  French  and  English 
names  of  high  note  are  introduced,  and  among  these  Menage 
and  Milton.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Lofft  in  the  senti¬ 
ments,  though  we  cannot  admire  the  style,  of  the  following  pas¬ 
sages,  in  which  he  exultingly  looks  back  on  the  long  illustrious 
line  of  poets,  whom  he  has  marshalled  before  his  readers. 

c  It  seems  difficult  to  admit  a  doubt,  rich  as  we  are  in  our  Scries  of 
British  poets,  whether  ours  or  any  language  can  supply  an  existing 
assemblage  of  such  excellence,  number,  and  variety  combin’d  as  that 
of  the  Italian.  No  one  who  knows  the  habits  of  my  life  and  studies 
can  doubt  of  my  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Greek  Poetry.  And  yet* 
if  all  the  Works  were  remaining  of  which  antient  Critics  have  spoken 
with  admiration,  there  seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the Body  of 
Italian  Poetry  would  even  so  have  fallen  short  in  a  fair  comparison. 

4  To  these  who  have  been  accustom’d  to  talk  of  difficult  Trifles,  of 
Concetti ,  of  Quibbles  and  Coldness  and  metaphysical  Pedantry,  of 
Sing-song  and  Affectation,  as  if  such  were  the  very  Elements  of 
Italian  Poetry,  and  as  if  the  sonnet,  in  particular,  merited  no¬ 
thing  but  ridicule,  or  contempt,  or  pity,  almost  all  that  has  been  said 
in  this  Preface  will  appear  strange  and  startling. 

4  That  Conceits  do  occur  in  Italian  Poetry  I  shall  not  deny  : — but 
I  think  they  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  Poetry  of  other  modern 
Nations  in  two  stages  of  it :  either  before  Refinement  of  Taste  has 
been  i  ully  establisht,  or  when  it  is  declining ■  from  it’s  clear  and  full 
JSieo  idian,  and  sinking  into  the  Vapours  which  it’s  very  force  and 
splendour  have  rais’d.’  pp.  cxci.— cxcii. 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  glitter  of  the  Antithesis 
between  the  I  ins  el  of  Tasso  and  the  Gold  of  Virgil.  It  is  in  the 
power,  and  may  it  be  encreasingly,  of  many  Readers  of  both  sexes 
to  appretiate  the  high  excellence  of  Tasso  with  more  feeling  and 
judgement !  Many  can  now  feel  that  no  poet  so  much  resembles 
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Vi  rgil:  not  even  Racine.  And  that  the  resemblance  is  far  from 
being  confin’d  to  the  passages,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  examples 
of  the  happiest  skill,  in  v^hich  ''as  o  imitates  or  translates,  inter¬ 
weaving  even  the  minutest  particles  of  Virgilian  Gems  and  Gold  into 
the  admirable  texture  of  his  own  beautiful  Mo  aic,  but  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  general  air  and  character  of  their  compositions  and  of 
their  genius.  The  same  delicacy  of  ear  and  of  taste,  the  same  re¬ 
fin’d  sensibi  ity,  the  same  nobleness  of  manner,  the  same  tranquil 
and  uniformly  supported  dignity  of  sentiment,  imagery,  diction,  and 
numbers.  And  does  the  study  then  of  Italian  weaken  and  ener¬ 
vate  ?  No  assuredly  the  language,  sweet  at  once  and  sonorous, 
soft,  tender,  and  dignified,  is  form’d  for  every  beauty  of  diction,  of 
numbers,  of  sentiment ;  of  expression  resulting  from  these  combin’d. 
Their  own  Poets  have  soar’d  to  heig  ts  gloriously  sublime,  with  a 
grace  and  spirit  worthy  of  such  a  flight :  and  the  noblest  of  ours 
have  been  guided  and  animated  by  contemplating  their  radiant  track.’ 
p.  cxciii. 


In  the  Italian  language  there  are  probably  as  many  myriads 
of  Sonnets  extant,  as  there  are  thousands  in  our  own  ;  and  the 
disproportion  of  merit  exceeds  the  disproportion  of  numbers  : 
nothing  more  beautiful  has  been  produced  by  the  wit  of  man 
than  many  of  the  former  which  we  find  in  this  selection,  while 
few  of  the  latter  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  not  one  attains  the 
height  of  ideal  excellence  of  which,  we  are  persuaded,  the  Son¬ 
net  is  capable  in  our  native  tongue.  We  shall  not  trouble  our 
general  readers  with  quotations  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Sonnets, 
which  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Editor  has  assembled  in 
these  volumes  In  the  three  ancient  languages,  of  course,  the 
specimens  are  only  Sonnets  by  courtesy.  Fluent  and  flexible  as 
the  French  idioms  are  found  in  colloquial  or  rhetorical  prose, 
the  feebleness  of  French  versification  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  the  Sonnet  has  no  more  flourished,  in  the  trammels 
of  male  and  female  rhymes,  and  slip-shod  Alexandrines,  than  any 
other  species  of  poetry,  having  rarely  risen  higher  than  elegant 
insipidity.  It  has  shared  a  nobler  lot  in  German,  and  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  single  and  double  rhymes  has  given  it  a  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  in  that  copious  and  masculine  tongue.  But  in  the  kindred 
dialects  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  it  has  alone  reached  its 
full  standard  of  strength  and  beauty.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
decimate  the  specimens  from  those  languages,  in  Mr.  Lofift  s 
Collection,  without  excluding  some  that  are  worthy  of  perpetual 
remembrance,  while  of  the  English  Sonnets,  it  two-tnirds  were 
cast  into  the  flames,  the  value  of  these  books,  like  those  01  the 
Sybil,  would  he  nothing  diminished.  The  Editor  himseli  has 
contributed  a  large  proportion  both  of  the  originals  and  trans¬ 
lations,  and  as  we  believe  he  is  the  greatest  Sonneteer  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  we  sincerely  regret  that  we  cannot  congratulate 
Vo*.  II.  N.S.  .  '  2  Q 
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him  on  being  the  best.  From  a  wilful  perversity  of  taste,  or 
an  incorrigible  defect  of  ear,  his  poetry  is  distinguished  by 
harshness  of  numbers,  perplexity  of  phrase,  and  obscurity  of 
thought,  which  constitute  the  very  deformities  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  opposed  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  the  Sonnet, — melodious 
versification,  elegant  diction,  and  lucid  arrangement  of  ideas.  I  n 
the  following  example  of  Mr.  LoffVs  favourite  manner,  sense  is 
racked,  and  language  brokbn  on  the  wheel  of  a  Sonnet. 


The  Sports  of  the  Field. 

<  Sports  of  the  field!  ....deadly  or  maiming  Blow 
Aim’d  at  a  gentle  Bird! — the  timid  Hare 
From  her  half  slumber  in  warm  brake  to  scare. 
And  drive  her  o’er  the  track  betraying  snow 
To  death,  by  Chace  embitter’d.,.. From  the  Bow 
The  Rook,  not  yet  of  strength  to  cleave  the  Air, 
To  slaughter,  trembling  on  the  Nest!— to  tear 
The  bowels  of  the  Fish ! — deliberate,  slow, 


<  Play  with  the  agonizing  IVohn  J — to  find 
Amusement,  when  the  dauntless  Fox  is  torn 
By  furious  Dogs : — or  when  the  beauteous  Hind, 

Wing’d  by  her  unavailing  fears,  is  borne 
From  yell  of  Hounds  and  Horn  ; — or  the  Stag  dies 

With  silent  Tear ! . Thus  Man  enjoys  Earth,  Water ,  Skies  ! 

Sonnet  CCCLXXI1I.  Vol.  III. 


From  the  exclamation  in  the  first  line  to  the  coup  (le  grace 
in  the  last,  this  is  fairly  putting  the  question  with  the  cruelty 
of  an  Inquisitor,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  from 
thoughts  and  words,  which  both  would  have  made  more  readily, 
if  they  had  been  treated  with  common  humanity. 

We  next  otter  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  LoffVs  style  of 
translation  from  Pmdenza  Gabrielli  Capisucchi ,  in  which  a 
noble-minded  mother  gives  counsel  to  her  son,  worthy  of  the 
Roman  Cornelia. 


‘  Not  with  soft  Plumes,  my  son,  thy  fair  Locks  grace; 

Nor  with  a  Band  of  Gold  thy  Breast  adorn : 

Guide  the  Numidian  Courser’s  ardent  pace  : 

And  wield  the  faulchion  with  a  Warrior’s  scorn 
Of  Peril,  deathless  Glory  to  embrace. 

Wisdom  of  Age  be  thine  in  Youth’s  bright  Morn ; 
And  thoughts  intent,  ranging  o’er  ample  space, 

O’er  Baltic  Seas  and  o’er  the  Tuscan  borne. 


‘  Modest  thy  look,  and  sage  thy  language  be  ; 

Win  the  rheebean  Wreath  with  studious  care; 

Firm  to  thy  Prince,  to  Heaven,  thy  Fealty  : 

Rule,  o’er  thyself  and  thy  vain  Passions,  bear : 

That  in  thy  Acts  and  Valor  Rome  may  see 
What  the  Horatii  and  the  Marii  were.’ 

Sonnet  DCCLXIX.  Vol.  V. 
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Many,  both  originals  and  translations,  of  equal  merit  with  the 
foregoing,  will  he  found  among  Mr.  LofFt’s  contributions  to  this 
work.  Among  these,  though  not  among  the  best,  are  several 
Sonnets  to  his  Dog,  called  Fox.  We  shall  give  one,  which  il¬ 
lustrates  the  Author’s  general  tone  of  versification,  and  also  his 
habits  of  feeling  and  moralizing.  Fox  himself  might  have 
barked  the  two  first  lines,  they  are  written  in  such  snappish 
monosyllables. 

To  the  favourite  Terrier 

4  Fox,  Thou  with  me  ten  Years  this  day  hast  spent; 

Years  which  to  me  have  brought  much  joy,  much  pain  ; 

But  when  of  Anguish  most  severe  the  reign 
Thy  mute  Affection  it’s  mild  Comfort  lent. 

Thee  to  this  sheltering  Roof  a  Spirit  sent 

Kind  to  us  both ! — nought  happens  here  in  vain: 

And  Causes  which  our  Thoughts  can  least  explain. 

Small  in  appearance,  teem  with  great  Event 

‘  The  Day  which  brought  thee  hither  has  to  me 

Been  fraught  with  Cares  and  Blessings  of  high  Cast: 

May  those  Cares  teach  my  Mind  ;  those  Blessings  last ! 

And  may’st  thou  long  my  walk’s  Companion  be  ! 

Who  in  ten  Years  with  me  hast  trackt  a  space 
That  might  half  Earth’s  Circumference  embrace.’ 

Sonnet  CCVII.  Vol.  II. 


There  are  various  pieces  by  the  same  writer,  iu  the  characters 
of  Lover  and  Husband.  These  are  principally  intermingled , 
with  ;  Sonnets  by  Sarah  Watson  Finch ,  now  Mrs .  Lofftf 
which  prove  the  lady  to  be  a  worthy  poetical  partner  to  Mr.  L. 
Should  these  volumes  ever  be  re-printed,  the  Editor  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  the  discretion  to  omit  his  Sonnet,  (No.  63,  Vol  II.) 
entitled  Absence,  as  there  are  expressions  in  it  liable  to  be  grossly 
perverted. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  Sonnets  and  Quatuorzains  by  other  Au¬ 
thors,  in  this  miscellany,  we  can  find  room  for  only  four. — -Dr. 
Donne,  that  master  of  rugged  numbers  and  coarse  thoughts,  for 
once  sung  sweetly  and  sublimely. 

*  Thou  hast  made  me  :  And  shall  thy  Works  decay  l 
Repair  me  now  ;  for  now  mine  End  doth  haste. 

I  runne  to  Death  ;  and  Death  meets  me  as  fast ; 

And  all  my  Pleasures  are  like  Yesterday. 

I  dare  not  move  my  dimme  eyes  any  way. 

Despaire  behind  and  Death  before  doth  cast' 

Such  terrour  ;  and  my  feeble  flesh  doth  waste 

By  Sinne  in  it,  which  it  towards  Hell  doth  weigh. 

‘  Only  Thou  art  above: — and  when  toward  Thee 
By  thy  leave  J  can  looke,  I  rise  againe: 

But  our  old  subtile  Foe  so  tempteth  me 
That  not  one  houre  mys#lf  I  can  sustaine. 

2Q2 
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Thy  G  race  may  wing  me  to  prevent  his  Art, 

And  Thou,  like  Adamant,  draw  mine  iron  Heart. 1 

Sonnet  DCCCCXV1.  Vol.  V. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  has  long  and  deservedly  been  ranked 
among  our  purest  Sonnet  writers. 

«  Should  the  lone  Wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way. 

Rest,  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours, 

And  though  his  path  through  thorns  and  roughness  lay, 

Pluck  the  Wild-Rose  or  Woodbines  gadding  flowers, 

Weaving  gay  wreaths  beneath  some  sheltering  tree, 

The  sense  of  Sorrow  he  awhile  may  lose : 

So  have  I  sought  thy  Flowers,  fair  poesy, 

So  charm’d  my  way  with  Friendship  and  the  Muse. 

But  darker  now  grows  Life’s  unhappy  Day ; 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  Evil,  yet  to  come  : 

Her  Pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away ; 

And  wearied  Hope  reclines  upon  the  Tomb, 

And  points  my  Wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore 
Where  the  pale  Spectre,  Care,  pursues  no  more.’ 

Sonnet  CLXXfX.  Vol.  II. 

Michael  Angelo  Uuonarotti,  the  man  of  mightiest  mind, 
perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  art,  did  not  disdain  to  body  forth  his 
noble  imaginations  occasionally  in  Sonnets.  Here  is  one,  in 
honour  of  Dante,  a  kindred  spirit,  of  giant  powers,  and  melan¬ 
choly  temperament. 

‘  He  from  the  World  into  the  blind  Abyss 
Descended,  and  beheld  the  Realms  of  Woe: 

Then  to  the  Seat  of  everlasting  Bliss 

And  God’s  own  Throne,  led  by  his  thought  sublime. 

Alive  he  soar’d;  and  to  our  nether  Clime,  , 

Bringing  a  steady  Light  to  us  below, 

Reveal’d  the  Secrets  of  Eternity. 

*  Ill  did  his  thankless  Countrymen  repay 

The  fine  Desire  ! — That  which  the  Good  and  Great 
So  often  from  the  insensate  many  meet, 

That  evil  Guerdon  did  our  dante  find. 

But  gladly  would  I,  to  be  such  as  He, 

.For  his  hard  Exile  and  Calamity 
Forego  the  happiest  Fortune  of  Mankind.’ 

Sonnet  DCCCCLXIX.  Vol.  V. 

A  Quatuorzain ,  by  Sir  John  Carr,  will  almost  excite  a 
smile,  and  seem  a  very  incongruous  sequel  to  the  praises  of 
Dante,  sung  by  Michael  Angelo.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  it  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  pathetic  effusions  in  these 
five  volumes,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  rhymes,  and  feeble 
versification.  The  image  of  Death  watching  his  poor  Victim, 
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while  lie  inhaled  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Ocean,  and  deemed  it 
new  life,  is  awfully  picturesque  and  poetical  :  and  the  closing 
couplet  must  make  every  one  who  reads  it  feel  his  own  morta¬ 
lity,  and  think  of  etern  ity 

‘  Upon  the  breezy  cliff’s  impending  brow 

With  trembling  step  the  Hectic  pausd  awhile  : 

As  round  his  wasted  form  the  sea-breeze  blew 
His  pale  cheek  brighten’d  with  a  transient  smile. 

'  Refresht  and  cherisht  by  its  balmy  breath, 

He  dreamt  of  future  bliss,  of  years  to  come ; 

While  with  a  look  of  woe  the  spectre,  Death, 

Oft  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  Tomb. 

‘  Such  sounds  as  these  escap’d  his  laboring  breast . — 

“  Sweet  Health,  thou  wilt  revisit  this  sad  frame  ; 

Slumber  shall  bid  these  aching  eyelids  rest : 

And  I  shall  live  for  Love — perchance,  for  Fame.” 

Ah,  poor  Enthusiast ! — in  the  day’s  decline 

A  mournful  knell  was  heard,  and  it  was  thine.’ 

Sonnet  CCCXXV.  Vol.  III. 

These  volumes  are  printed  with  some  affected  peculiarities  of 
orthography.  We  fear  that  the  publication,  on  which  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Editor  has  bestowed  much  time  and  labour,  will 
add  little  to  the  popularity  of  the  English  Sonnet. 


Art.  XI.  Individuality  ;  or  the  Causes  of  Reciprocal  Misapprehen¬ 
sion  :  in  six  Books,  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  Martha  Ann 
Sellon.  8vo.  pp.  vi,  438.  price  12s.  London.  Baldwin.  1814. 

rT'HIS  is  exactly  one  of  those  productions  which,  were  it  not 
for  their  commonness,  we  should  have  some  amusement  in 
surveying,  we  will  not  say  perusing,  as  intellectual  phenomena 
of  a  description  to  excite  curious  speculation.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  one  of  the  ordinary  productions  of  common 
dulness.  It  possesses  a  certain  sort  of  originality  which  we  feel 
at  a  loss  how  specifically  to  characterize.  It  is  a  philosophical 
poem, — not,  certainly,  to  be  received  with  less  deference,  because 
it  is — by  a  lady. 

‘  Conscious  that  on  a  subject  so  intricate  and  infinite  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  she  would  soon  be  led  beyond  her  depth,  did  she  attempt  to 
dive  into  the  researches  of  philosophy,  the  Authoress  has  only  pre¬ 
sumed  to  bring  forward  some  of  the  more  leading  and  prominent  ar¬ 
guments  to  explain  the  doctrine  :  but  by  way  of  illustration,  she  has 
selected  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  religious  tenets  which  prevail 
in  the  world;  whereby  she  has  endeavoured  not  only  to  relieve  the 
mind  of  the  reader  from  the  fatigue  of  dry  and  abstract  reasoning* 
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but  to  introduce  subjects  and  occurrences,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  have  of  late  arrested  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  stamped 
so  peculiar  and  sensible  an  impression  upon  the  present  sera/ 

T  ie  fairest  method  be  h  to  the  fair  Authoress  and  to  our 
readers,  and  the  pleasant  st  to  ourselves,  will  be  t  1  transcribe 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  poem  as  a  specimen.  If  ley  wish  to 
dive  leeper  into  the  philosophy  or  the  poetry  of  “  Individuality,” 
we  have  given  them  the  n  me  of  the  Publish  ‘r. 

*  Of  blessings  deemed  superlative,  relined, 

Peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mind, 

Behold  how  prominent  the  welcome  good 
Of  being  accurately  understood  ! 

Of  pouring  on  the  listening  heedful  ear 
The  narrative  conception  renders  clear; 

Of  finding  that  the  thing  you  would  explain 
Has  almost,  ere  you  willed  it,  reached  the  brain; 

Has  scarcely  left  your  lips,  ere  full  inhaled 
With  all  its  matter  lateral  entailed; 

Has  on  the  nerve  the  subtile  feeling  pressed 
jBy  quic  „  perception  instantly  confessed  ; 

Attracted  morally  by  power  its  own, 

As  that  by  northern  magnetism  shown  ; 

Of  proving  that  the  sentiment  conveyed 
Carries  its  purposed  and  appropriate  shade ; 

Of  seeing  the  articulating  eye 

The  nice  deficiencies  of  speech  supply, 

Giving  its  radiance  eloquence  so  pure 
As  confidence  unclouded  must  ensure  ; 

Of  meeting  self,  reflected — self,  endeared, 

Sustained,  conjoined,  directed,  soothed,  and  cheered ! 

pp. 


Art.  XII  Familiar  Scenes ,  Histories ,  and  Reflections.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Cottage  Sketches, mtidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human 
Life,”  &c.  12mo»  pp,  166.  Price  3s.  6d.  Gale,  Curtis,  and 
Fenner.  1814. 

IN  our  review  of  the  History  of  Charles  Felton,  we  suggested 
a  wish  that  some  intelligent,  pious  persons  of  good  taste, 
would  devote  a  few  leisure  hours  occasionally  to  the  truly  bene¬ 
volent  task  of  writing  tracts  for  the  poor.  At  the  first  view, 
nothing  appears  more  easy  than  the  composition  of  a  Tract; 
but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  few  things  require  more  judge¬ 
ment  and  good  sense.  What  is  the  design  of  a  tract  but  to  win 
the  attention  to  religion — to  the  Bible  ?  It  should  be  so  written, 
therefore,  as  to  soften  prejudice,  and  allay  disgust.  It  should 
be  plain,  paAei  ,  and  natural  ;  entirely  devoid  of  all  techni¬ 
cality,  by  which  term  we  mean  that  set  of  phrases,  generally 
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of  little  or  no  meaning,  with  which  professors  of  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion,  more  sincere  than  wise,  have  involved  the  fair  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven, 
is  all  majesty  and  simplicity.  It  contains  all  that  can  touch  the 
heart  and  exalt  the  mind.  He  by  whom  44  all  things  were 
made,”  voluntarily  takes  upon  himselt  44  the  form  ot  a  servant, 1 
and  descends  into  the  world  as  44  the  Saviour  ot  Sinners.” 

Why  should  the  simplicity  of  the  religion  ot  Jesus  be  disfi¬ 
gured  by  the  tasteless  appendages  of  men  ?  by  any  thing  tawdry, 
or  conceited,  or  obsolete  ?  It  needs  not  the  aid  ot  foreign  or¬ 
nament,  but  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most! 

We  are  anxious  to  press  these  reflections  on  our  read¬ 
ers,  as  we  wish  to  convince  those 


among 


them  who  are 

possessed  of  the  requisite  talents,  and  who  may  be  inclined 
benevolently  to  employ  themselves  in  writing  tracts, -—that 
they  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  who  write  the  most  simply 
and  the  most  naturally  ;  and  who  seek  to  inform  the  under¬ 
standing  and  affect  the  heart  by  narratives  which  fix  the  at¬ 
tention  by  the  artlessness  of  their  style,  and  the  lively  and 
faithful  traits  which  delineate  the  characters. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  that  the  work  before  us,  intitled 
4  Familiar  Scenes,’  was  originally  wTritten  for  the  4  Cottag’e 
Magazine.’  They  are  now  reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  by 
the  advice  of  some  friends  of  the  author’s,  whom  she  4  esteems 
as  judicious  advisers.’  We  scarcely  know  how  far  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  4  Cottage  Mag’azine’  extends.  If  its  circuit  be 
wide,  we  should  be  ready  to  think  that  it  was  superfluous  to  re¬ 
print  the  4  Familiar  Scenes.’  The  book  is  however  free,  in 
most  respects,  from  the  objections  at  which  we  before  hinted  ; 
and  the  style  is  generally  easy  and  familiar,  without  being  low. 

Though  we  must  conclude  that  upon  the  whole  the  Authoi  is 
a  lady  of  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  that  this  spirit  diffuses  it¬ 
self  through  the  work;  yet  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
one  place  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  those  which  w^e  find  ex¬ 
pressed  in  another.  We  shall  give  an  instance,  Fhe  12th 
and  13th  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  delineation  oi  the  character 
of  a  pious  female  This  person  was  questioned  by  her  friend  as 
to  the  fact  of  her  being  or  of  her  not  being  a  Methodist.  Her 
reply  proved  the  liberality  of  her  disposition,  and  we  wish  the 
sentiment  (the  sentiment  we  conclude  of  the  author)  were  en¬ 
graven  on  the  heart  of  every  professing  Christian. 

4  I  call  myself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  rejoice 
that  in  this  place  the  pulpit  and  the  reading  desk  are  in  unison,  and 
I  can  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  ;  but  I  am  a  citizen  ot 
the  religious  world,  and  feel  at  home  with  every  denomination  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  held  forth  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  hie.  p.  104. 
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Now  we  should  take  it  for  granted  that  the  character  herein- 
tended  to  be  represented,  is  that  of  one  who  styles  herself  a 
Church  woman,  upon  principle ,  with  a  heart  open  to  all  who 
love  the  Saviour.— Under  this  character  we  honour  her. 
We  are  the  more  convinced  of  this  liberal  spirit  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage.  The  same  person  was  addressed  in  early  life  by  a 
young  man  of  piety — a  Baptist. 

*  He  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  dissenting  interest  and  his  ex¬ 
pectation  that  his  ~wife  'should  attend  him  to  dissenting  places  ot 
worship.  To  this  she  made  no  objection ;  but  when  her  mother  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  a  total  change  took  place  in  the  at- 
fair ;  and  strange  as  it  will  appear  to  the  enlightened  reader,  who 
can  love  all  those  who  <c  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity”  o( 
every  sect  and  clime,  this  misguided  and  ill-judging  parent  opposed 
the  connection  on  the  ground  of  a  difference  in  religion,  thus  mis¬ 
taking  the  form  for  the  essence. ’  p.  92. 

In  a  passage  that  follows  we  think  that  there  are  read¬ 
ers  who  will  remark  something  at  least  very  incongruous 
with  the  passages  already  quoted.  The  person  before 
mentioned,  goes  one  evening  to  the  Bristol  Tabernacle — 
nor  goes  in  vain.  She  hears  a  sermon  from  these  words  ; — 
“  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God  — and  she 
is  convinced  that  she  has  sinned.  ‘  Though,’  proceeds  the  nar¬ 
rative,  6  it  had  pleased  God  to  enlighten  her  understanding  by 
means  of  dissenting  teachers ,  she  never  became,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing ,  a  Dissenter,  or  united  herself  to  any  sect  in  Church  fel¬ 
lowship.’ 

As  there  is  certainly  much  liberality  of  opinion  and  amiableness 
of  disposition  apparent  in  this  little  volume,  we  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  attribute  the  foregoing  sentence  to  an  invidious  de¬ 
sign  ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  as  it  stands  literally, 
it  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  invidiousness.  -  We  should 
he  glad  to  know  why  the  appellations  ‘  teacher’  and 
c  sect'  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  ministers  and  congre¬ 
gations  without  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church  ?  We  know 
that  they  are  rarely  used  with  kindness  or  candour  ;  those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  would  lay  claim  to  these  Christian  qualities,  should 
be  cautious  in  applying  them.  Some  who  are  very  anxious  to 
observe  a  broad  distinction,  are  careful  always  to  call  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  endowed  Church,  Clergymen  ;  and  never  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  word  to  a  minister  who  dissents.  But  what  is  a  cler¬ 
gyman  ?  simply — a  man  set 'apart  to  the  ministration  of  holy 
things.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  one  body  of  Christians.  It  would 
be  absurd  for  any  to  assume  it  exclusively,  while  the  ministers 
of  other  denominations  are  as  regularly  educated  and  set  apart  as 
their  own.  Every  man  who  professes  to  instruct  is  a  ‘  Teacher,’ 
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whether  he  be  a  Churchman  or  Dissenter.  Against  the  term 
‘  sect1  we  have  very  strong  objections,  because  it  has  scarcely 
ever  been  used  but  in  a  bad  sense.  The  meaning  attached  to  it 
has  been  mostly  that  of  a  lawless,  factious  set  of  persons,  averse 
to  all  discipline  and  all  order.  How  little  this  applies  to  the 
Dissenters,  who  are  generally  so  observant  of  regularity  and  of 
good  order,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  in  any  mea¬ 
sure  with  the  discipline  of  their  Churches. 

If  ‘  sect1  be  applied  to  distinguish  all  who  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England,  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  which  schismatic 
is  made  to  bear — then  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  a  c  sect,1  in  exactly  the  same  import,  having  separated 
themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

13 ut  we  proceed  to  give  some  further  extracts  from  the  book. 

‘  As  I  walked  home,  I  mused  deeply  on  the  scene  I  had  just 
quitted,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  reason,  why  a  number  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  maintained  by  the  charity  of  their  parish,  when 
they  were  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves,  should  be  so  un¬ 
happy.  I  soon  found  the  reason  to  be  the  want  of  humility.  Of  all 
the  Christian  graces,  this  is  the  most  necessary  for  our  happiness. 
Those  who  are  most  sensible  how  little  they  deserve,  will  seldom  feel 
mortification  at  the  little  they  may  receive.  They  will  consider  that 
having  forfeited  both  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  by  sin,  every 
thing  short  of  its  due  punishment  is  mercy.  They  will  view  men  as 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  to  convey  to  them  undeserved  kind¬ 
nesses,  or  deserved  chastisements.  This  is  that  poverty  of  spirit  on 
which  our  Lord  pronounced  his  first  blessing ;  and  which  is  a  needful 
qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  itself,  where  gratitude,  the 
offspring  of  humility,  produces  in  every  spirit  the  work  of  unceasing 
praise.1  p.  17. 

The  Author  visits  an  honest  barber,  and  finding  the  shop  and 
kitchen  doors  open  and  no  one  present,  walks  in  and  seats  him¬ 
self.  The  man  returns  and  apologizes  for  his  absence. 

<  I  accepted  his  excuse  very  readily,  as  it  affected  myself,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  my  surprise  at  his  desertion  of  his  house.  “  Ah  !  Sir,”  he 
replied,  “  I  can  crust  God  with  my  house  and  all  it  contains.’* 
“  And  you  can  tempt  him  too  as  well  as  trust  him,”  1  replied. 
«  But  what  could  I  do,  Sir,”  rejoined  he,  “  I  had  promised  the 
gentleman  his  wig  I  could  get  no  one  to  carry  it,  and  the  lock  to 
the  house  door  is  out  of  repair,  so  1  have  a  couple  of  bolts  within 
side  ”  There  was  some  difficulty  in  the  case  I  acknowledged,  which 
would  all  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  prudent  foresight,  for  in  the 
first  place  the  promise  should  not  have  been  made  on  the  uncertain 
method  of  conveyance,  and  in  the  next,  the  house- door  lock  ought 
to  have  been  mended  immediately.  I  soon  convinced  the  honest 
barber  of  his  folly  and  presumption.’  p.  2L 

‘  Every  peasant  and  labourer  I  met,  seemed  raised  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  by  the  reflection,  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  spread  the  glory  oi 
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the  British  name,  for,  says  the  Scripture,  “  Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.”  It  is  therefore  the 
height  of  folly  for  any  to  boast  of  love  to  their  king  and  country,  who 
neglect  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  own  private  stations,  and  vain  will 
prove  the  attempts  of  the  best  and  wisest  ministers  to  advance  our 
national  interests,  if  they  are  not  aided  by  a  general  disposition  in 
all  to  maintain  order,  subordination,  and  good  morals.’  p.  72. 

These  extracts  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style 
of  this  unassuming  little  volume.  Its  general  character  is  cer¬ 
tainly  useful,  and  as  such  vve  cordially  recommend  it. 

The  Author  having  introduced  herself  in  the  preface  as  a 
Lady,  it  seems  strange  to  find  her  addressed  as  a  Gentle¬ 
man  in  every  part  of  the  narrative,  where  she  personates  no 
character .  She  is  already  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  An  Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,”  and 
u  Cottage  Sketches.” 


Art.  XIII.  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge; 
including  Notices  relating  to  the  Founders  and  Eminent  Men. 
By  G.  Dyer,  A.  B.  formerly  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Engravings  by  Greig,  2  vols.  pp.  750. 
4to.  with  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  71.  7s.  royal  8vo.  31.  3s.  demy 
8vo.  21.  2s.  Longman  and  Co.,  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones. 
Deighton  and  Sons,  Cambridge,  1814. 

rPIIAT  fond  and  reverential  partiality  with  which  our  scholars 
and  authors,  and  even  our  statesmen  and  heroes,  of  a 
former  age,  were  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  Universities 
where  their  minds  had  been  trained  and  enriched,  has  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  as  combined  with  that  sort  of  poetical 
character  with  which  times  long  past  present  themselves  to 
the  imagination.  In  bestowing  their  homage  and  their  caresses 
on  Alma  Mater,  they  look  graceful  even  when  they  seem  to 
us  to  grow  almost  extravagant  and  superstitious.  A  mother 
who  could  give  the  world  such  sons  as  some  of  them  were, 
seems  entitled  to  demand  even  from  us  a  degree  of  the  same 
grateful  veneration. 

Their  affection  and  their  homage  will  the  less  appear  to 
us  excessive,  the  longer  we  reflect  on  the  grand  superiority 
which,  in  those  times,  the  Universities  possessed  over  other 
situations  ami  other  portions  of  the  community,  in  their  com¬ 
parative  monopoly  of  great  proficients  in  literature,  of  ac¬ 
complished  teachers,  of  comprehensive  libraries,  and  of  mul¬ 
titudinous  literary  society  and  co-operation ; — to  say  nothing 
of  the  subfsidia  aflbrdcd  to  study  and  to  musing,  by  their 
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•commodious  and  magnificent  edifices,  and  by  the  academic 
groves.  They  had  much  of  the  nature  and  pretensions  of 
an  intellectual  metropolis,  where  disproportioned  accumula¬ 
tions  of  mind  were  surrounded  by  accumulations  of  the  means 
to  qualify  it  for  illuminating  and  governing  the  world. 

By  slow  degrees  Universities  have  been  losing  somewhat 
of  their  proud  pre-eminence.  The  national  mind  has  been 
roused  into  exertion,  and  refuses  to  bow  to  the  sovereignty 
of  these  institutions,  on  which,  from  the  advancement  and 
free  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  no  longer  feels  itself  to  be 
dependent.  Pursuits,  and  teachers,  and  institutions  of  the 
intellectual  order,  have  been  multiplied  through  the  country. 
Many  things  have  risen  to  great  importance  as  subjects  of 
knowledge,  which  Universities  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
teach,  and  which,  from  reluctance  to  innovation,  they  have 
not  condescended  to  admit  into  their  system.  The  paramount 
importance  of  some  of  those  acquirements  on  which  the  Uni¬ 
versities  had  founded  perhaps  the  proudest  of  their  honours, 
has  been  depressed,  by  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  in  the 
general  estimation  And  the  partially  antiquated  economy  of 
their  discipline,  together  with  their  indispensable  imposition  of 
forms  of  faith,  h  ive  provoked  an  extensive  alienation  from 
them  in  an  age  and  a  nation  inspired  or  perverted  by  the  spirit 
of  free-thinking. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  a  college  life,  college  notions, 
and  college  formalities,  have  not  seldom  been  the  objects  of 
satirical  allusion  or  attack  among  wicked  wits  ;  parts  of  their 
system  of  instruction,  and  of  their  routine  of  observances  have 
incurred  the  severe  reprehension  of  graver  censors  ;  efficient 
practical  men  (than  whom  the  most  erudite  scholastics  cannot 
have  a  more  assuming  self-estimate,)  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  light  of  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  denomi¬ 
nate  the  idle  study  of  words  ;  experimental  philosophers  have 
been  found  to  join  in  the  hostility  ;  and  the  distinguished  actors 
in  the  great  national  affairs,  and  the  more  extended  than 
national  operations,  of  the  astonishing  age  which  is  just  now 
passing  off,  have  contributed  to  the  undervaluation  of  these 
learned  and  venerable  establishments,  by  never  recollecting  or 
caring  to  ascribe  any  part  of  the  honour  of  their  distinguished 
endowments  and  successes,  (as  the  eminent  performers  of  past 
ages  were  glad  and  proud  to  do,)  to  those  seats  of  wisdom 
in  whieu  they  had  sojourned  in  earlier  life.  And  the  effect 
of  all  these  causes  has  but  been  aggravated  by  the  imputed 
stately,  self-idolizing,  supercilious,  and  unreforming  character 
of  tuose  venerable  institutions,  which  have  been  accused  of 
affecting,  when  the  world,  by  its  progress,  was  threatening 
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to  leave  them  behind  it,  to  look  on  that  world  as  too  far 
below  them  to  deserve  that  they  should  accept  from  it  a  single 
suggestion  for  their  improvement,  or  deign  to  admit  that  any 
such  thing  was  necessary. 

Still,  a  great  number  of  persons,  at  all  times,  necessarily 
feel  the  honour  of  the  Universities  in  a  considerable  degree 
involved  with  their  own  ;  and  though  it  is  very  long  since 
the  enthusiastic  language  of  affectionate  veneration  has  ceased, 
never  to  be  revived,  yet  the  pupils  of  those  dignified  insti¬ 
tutions  have  generally  continued  moderately  warm  in  gra¬ 
titude,  and  well  disposed  to  vindicate  and  celebrate  their 
merits. 

It  is  therefore  a  thing  rather  marvellous  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  among  the  many  thousands  of  accomplished, 
and  we  must  suppose  grateful  pupils,  whom  she  has  been 
teaching,  and  dismissing  with  her  benediction,  to  attain  the 
honours  and  emoluments  for  which  she  claims  to  have  qua¬ 
lified  them,  should  not  have  found  one  to  write  a  popular 
work  on  her  history.  They  have  gone  out,  in  countless  suc¬ 
cession,  from  her  halls,  her  libraries,  her  bowers,  bedecked 
with  her  degrees  and  her  prizes,  some  of  them  enriched  with 
her  benefices  ;  they  have  gone  forth  and  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  all  stations  and  dignities  in  the  church,  up  to  the 
bench  and  mitre,  and  of  every  diversity  of  good  fortune  in 
all  other  professions  and  departments,  and  each,  no  doubt, 
has  sometimes  talked  of  4  Alma  Mater  — but  none  of  them 
to  do  her  the  service  of  attempting  to  render  her  story  and 
her  existing  institutions  familiarly  known  and  generally 
interesting,  till  this  Mr.  George  Dyer  offers  himself  for  the 
task, — a  pupil  but  little  obligated  by  any  tokens  of  her  favour, 
honoured  with  only  the  lowest  of  her  degrees,  enriched  by 
none  of  her  livings ;  a  pupil,  in  short,  so  little  the  higher  among 
his  fello  v -mortals  for  any  assistance  of  hers,  that  his  services 
must  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  favour  gratuitously 
conferred  I 

But  so  much  the  better  for  honesty  and  truth  ;  as  it  is  not  in 
mortal  man  to  be  impartial  and  correct  in  a  description  or  history 
of  any  thing  from  which  we  hold  honours  or  profits.  The  pre¬ 
sent  historian  takes  quite  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  fame  of  the 
university,  has  quite  a  competent  respect  for  its  founders,  its  re¬ 
nowned  doctors,  its  forms  of  government,  and  its  venerable  struc¬ 
tures  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  prevented  by  a  reverential 
and  interested  partiality  from  seeing  the  true  quality  of  any 
thing  absurd  and  ridiculous,  nor  afraid  of  indulging  a  gay  free¬ 
dom  in  exposing  it.  He  finds  many  occasions  for  pleasantry  at 
the  expense  of  men  and  things  that  were  held  in  the  gravest  pos- 
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sible  consideration,  in  their  day.  But  lie  does  not  seek  these 
occasions  ;  he  does  not  obtrude  unseasonable  humour ;  and 
when  it  occurs,  it  is  good-natured  and  transient.  Indeed  it  is 
due  to  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  vivacities,  as  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  his  productions,  to  say,  that  they  are  re¬ 
markably  free  from  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  sarcasm  ;  that  they 
are  bland  and  benevolent ;  and  that  they  are  easily  ended  and 
dismissed,  instead  of  being  artificially  protracted  and  elaborated, 
according  to  a  fashion  very  prevalent  among  writers  who  take 
themselves  to  be  gifted  with  something  tor  which  they  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  the  name  and  credit  of  wit. 

The  first  volume  is  the  history  of  the  University,  taken  as  one 
comprehensive  establishment ;  the  second,  and  much  larger,  is 
a  history  of  each  of  the  Colleges.  Contrary,  perhaps,  to  the 
Author’s  own  opinion,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  this 
latter  volume  as  the  less  interesting  of  the  two,  from  its  having 
less  of  curious  antiquity  and  general  literary  history.  It  is  chiefly 
biographical ;  but  includes  so  immense  a  number  ot  names  as  to 
have  in  many  parts  the  appearance  of  a  dry  list,  rather  than  a  se¬ 
ries  of  any  thing  approaching  to  memoirs.  This  is  nothing  to 
be  censured  ;  it  was  indispensable,  under  the  restriction  ot  limits 
very  properly,  wre  think,  imposed  on  the  work.  And  indeedj 
had  there  been  no  such  limitation,  a  great  majority  ot  the  enu¬ 
merated  personages  could  not  have  been  brought  forward  in  any 
character  of  importance,  even  by  the  ingenuity  and  the  decora¬ 
tive  faculty  of  a  poet.  Nor  is  there  any  place  or  business  for 
that  faculty  amidst  the  toil  of  ascertaining  so  many  mere  dates. 
We  must  applaud  the  mantulness  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
our  poet  works  his  w  ay  through  the  dreary  array  of  college  ar¬ 
chives,  and  many  other  records  which  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  invincible  to  most  other  men  ot  the  present  day.  We 
admire  this  fortitude  of  exertion  in  the  researches  where  little 
more  than  mere"  dates  was  sought  or  could  have  been  had  ; 
and  we  equally  admire  the  fortitude  of  forbearance  which  could, 
in  obedience  to  a  rule,  resolutely  decline  to  take  a  vast  deal 
more  than  dates  with  respect  to  some  of  those  subjects, 
e.  g.  the  great  poets  or  philosophers,  concerning  whom  many 
particulars  might  have  been  collected,  and  hardly  any  particu¬ 
lars  could  appear  uninteresting. 

•  The  work  introduces  itself  by  a  long  Preface,  written  in  the 
most  desultory  manner,  but  entertaining  by  the  kind  oi  egotism 
which  pervades  it ;  an  egotism  perfectly  free  from  pomp  and 
ostentation,  nearly  free,  even,  from  any  offensive  form  of  vanity  ; 
simple,  frank,  and  lively,  full  of  unpremeditated  references  to 
literature,  indulging  itself  in  a  negligent  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
tremely  incorrect  language  ;  not  unfrequently  descending,  it 
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cannot  he  denied,  to  a  littleness  of  circumstance  or  observation 
which  would  look  almost  puerile  if  the  writer  were  not  decidedly 
a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  knowledge.  A  considerable 
portion  of  egotism,  in  the  simple  sense  of  self-reference,  was- 
unavoidable  in  explaining  the  Author’s  intentions,  preparations, 
and  process. 

He  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  speaking  highly  of  his  own  in¬ 
dustry,  and  freedom  of  opinion.  He  then  states  the  measure  of 
time  and  the  kind  of  study  devoted  to  the  performance. 

‘  I  have  been  now  employed  in  this  work  three  years  ;  but  from 
the  Introduction  it  will  appear,  I  have  been  engaged  in  inquiries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  more  than  thrice  that  time  :  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  there  will  be  found  in  these  volumes  the  result  of  a  life,  not 
very  short,  trained  to  certain  habits  of  reflection.  During  the  time 
in  which  I  have  been  actually  engaged  on  them,  I  have  secluded  my¬ 
self  from  the  world,  and  to  the  great  sacrifices  I  have  made,  must  be 
added,  what  I  think  not  the  least,  almost  a  total  privation  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  my  friends.  But  I  felt  as  one  who  had  a  duty  to  discharge 
to  the  public,  a  task  to  which,  however  unequal,  I  have  sacrificed 
every  feeling  and  every  interest.  So  that  the  reader  may  conclude> 
while  following  my  own  judgment,  I  have  not  acted  as  one  who  migh 
trifle  with  the  public,  or  had  a  right  to  presume  on  it.’ 

There  is  a  still  longer  Introduction,  giving  an  account  of  what 
lias  been  done  by  others,  and  what  is  attempted  in  Mr.  Dyer’s" 
work,  towards  a  history  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
first  place,  he  represents  fairly  and  amply,  what  kind  of  work, 
under  such  a  title,  the  public  might  reasonably  require  ;  this  re¬ 
quisition  being  composed  and  inclusive  of  the  respective  de¬ 
mands  of  the  several  classes  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  persons, 
distinguished  by  their  particular  tastes  and  selection  in  literature. 
The  work  is  constructed  on  a  plan  to  meet  this  combination  of 
requirements  ;  and,  we  think,  with  very  respectable  success, 
allowing  for  the  prescribed  brevity  of  the  undertaking,  and  for 
the  Author’s  characteristic  liability  to  he  diverted  to  play  and 
freak  about  a  little,  instead  of  getting  soberly  on,  when  any  fact 
or  topic  particularly  adapted  to  strike  his  fancy  is  casually  thrown 
in  his  way. 

He  shews  at  once  his  sense  of  duty,  as  a  historian,  his 
power  ot  industry,  and  the  extent  of  his  means,  in  his  long 
account  of  the  manuscript  records  and  the  printed  works  which 
he  lias  examined,  and  which  we  readily  confide  that  he  has 
justly  appreciated.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  ventured  across 
the  dreary  tracts  belonging  to  his  subject  in  the  sixty  manuscript 
volumes  of  that  famous  and  miserable  drudge  of  antiquarian isnx 
and  topography,  Cardinal  Cole,  as  it  is  here  said  he  was  com¬ 
monly  denominated,  on  account  of  his  half  popish  notions  or 
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habits.  lie  gives  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  degree  of  his 
success  in  surmounting  the  disadvantages  of  his  being  only  an 
A.  B.,  and  therefore  debarred  from  the  use,  as  matter  of  right, 

*  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  public  library.’ 

He  then  goes  deep  into  the  antiquities,  the  progressive  en¬ 
largements,  the  successive  charters  and  privileges,  and  the 
changes  and  stages  of  theological  and  philosophical  faith,  of 
this  illustrious  seat  of  learning.  The  story  is  deduced  in  due 
order  and  connexion,  in  the  following  series  of  sections. 

4  Part  I.  History  and  Antiquity  of  Cambridge — University  and 
Town. — Dissentions — Charters,  Privileges,  and  various  Regulations 
— Transactions  in  the  University  during  Henry  the  VUIth’s,  Ed¬ 
ward  Vlth’s,  and  Mary’s  reign— Queen  Elizabeth — Charter—  Univer¬ 
sity  Statutes — Queen’s  Visit — James  I. — His  Regiae  Literae  and  In¬ 
junctions— Graces  of  the  Senate — Charles  I.— Parliament _ Their 

new  Arrangements  in  the  University — and  Ejection  of  the  Royalists 

—-Charles  II. — New  Arrangements  and  Ejection  of  the  Oliverians _ 

Dissentients. 

1  Part  II.  Tritons — Saxons — Colleges — Universities — Literature  of 
the  Monks — Age  of  Wickliffe,  and  Progress  of  Literature — Revival 
of  Literature — Erasmus,  and  other  eminent  Men,  classical  Scholars 
— Progress  of  Classical  Literature— Bentley,  and  others— Oriental 

Literature — Theological  Literature — Age  of  Science — Philosophy _ 

Bacon,  and  others— Mathematics — Barrow — Sir  I.  Newton,  Whiston, 
and  others — Appendix,  first  to  University  Literature — Mr.  Ray  and 
Dr.  Harvey — Reflections  arising  from  the  preceding  Chapter,  being 
Appendix  Second — Present  State  of  Professorships. 

‘  Part  III.  Public  Walks — Attempt  at  Improvements— Public 
Buildings — Botanic  Garden — Appendix.’ 

And  then  there  is  the  latter  portion  of  the  work,  the  biogra¬ 
phical  history  of  each  of  the  colleges  distinctly. 

Amidst  the  thankless  toil  of  investigating  the  origin  of  the 
University,  the  historian  amuses  himself  with  the  extravagant 
legends  respecting  its  antiquity,  the  most  favourite  one  of 
which  is,  that  the  place  was  formed  into  a  seat  of  literature  by 
Cantabar,  a  Spaniard,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian 
a^ra. 

‘  Very  early  they  introduce  into  it  Grecian  philosophers  to  give  it 
literature :  they  people  it  early  with  Christian  doctors :  it  is  soon  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  soon  revives  ;  and  in  purifying  it  from  heresies,  and  in 
promoting  astronomy,  with  other  sciences,  they  lead  us  on  with  a  to¬ 
lerable  grace  to  the  year  of  Christ  529/ 

After  a  good  deal  of  traversing  of  fables  and  doubtful  records, 
he  concludes  there  is  no  ground  for  commencing  the  history  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Siegebert,  in  the  seventh  century. 

Thus  we  shall  begin  with  a  king  as  our  patron,  we  shall 
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have  clerics  as  our  guides,  and  what  can  a  Cambridge  man  wish 
for  more  ? 

<  It  is  said,  then,  that  Siegebert,  on  his  return  from  Gaul,  formed 
a  plan,  from  what  he  saw  there,  for  a  school ;  and  we  suppose,  it 
being  most  probable  that  this  school  was  at  Cambridge,  though  this 
is  not  asserted  by  Bede  In  addition  then  to  what  has  already  been 
observed  of  Siegebert,  it  may  be  further  said  to  those  prepared  to 
receive  him  as  the  founder  of  our  original  schola,  that  he  was  raised 
to  the  supreme  authority  over  the  East  Angles,  among  whom  Cam¬ 
bridge  lay,  A.  C.  630.  He  only  reigned  two,  .or  at  most,  three 
years,  when,  resigning  the  ensigns  of  royalt}7,  he  became  a  monk.5 

From  this  royal  origination  the  Author  accompanies  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  institution  down  through  the  successive  reigns  of 
the  princes  that  chose  to  be  its  benefactors.  It  acquired  great 
consequence  under  Edward  III.  as  a  privileged  corporation, 
armed  with  authority  enough  to  make  it  respected,  feared,  and 
arrogant.  It  was  substantially  in  an  ecclesiastical  character  that 
it  sustained  this  authority  ;  it  could  not  be  slow  in  acquiring  all 
the  haughtiness  which  in  those  times  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  church ;  and  one  natural  consequence  was  a  violent  com¬ 
petition  with  the  civil  authority  of  the  town,  in  which  it  was 
not  less  natural  that  the  literary-ecclesiastical  acquired  the  pre¬ 
dominance. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
superstition  and  the  literature  of  the  dark  popish  ages,  which 
will  interest  the  general  reader ;  but  also  a  large  proportion  of 
details  relative  to  charters,  and  college  regulations,  which  w  ill  re,- 
quire  readers  both  imbued  w  ith  antiquarianism,  and  feeling  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  respecting  the  university. 

The  historian  lias  maintained  a  most  exemplary  impartiality 
throughout.  There  was  a  very  strong  test  for  this  virtue  in  the 
eventful  age  of  puritanism  and  the  civil  war ;  and  he  has  passed 
through  the  history  and  biography  of  those  times  as  a  simple 
relater  of  facts,  and  an  accurate  explainer,  so  far  as  his  limits 
allowed,  of  the  principles  of  the  respective  parties,  and  the 
most  distinguished  individuals.  We  think  no  man  of  any  party 
can  have  cause  to  censure  him. 

His  sketches  of  the  changing  modes  of  philosophy,  display 
the  same  honest  adherence  to  truth,  and  an  extensive  reading. 

The  plates,  to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  are  on  a  rather  small 
scale,  but  of  very  fine  execution  ;  and  by  this  and  their  faithful¬ 
ness  to  the  objects,  add  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book- 
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designed  to  improve  Young  Persons  in  the  Art  of  Letter- Writing, 
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TT  must  strike  every  person  on  opening  this  volume,  as  an 
omission  wholly  unaccountable,  that  in  a  selection  of 
Letters  designed,  not  only  to  form  the  taste,  but  to  improve 
the  moral  principles  of  young  persons,  the  letters  of  Covvper 
should  not  once  be  referred  to  ; — that  compositions  exhibiting 
almost  every  variety  of  Epistolary  excellence,  uniting  the  ease 
vivacity  and  playfulness  of  the  French  models,  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  qualities  of  a  vigorous  understanding  and  an  affec¬ 
tionate  heart,  written  in  pure  and  correct  English,  and,  in 
fact,  answering  in  all  respects,  the  description  which  the  Pre¬ 
face  gives,  of  the  letters  which  should  compose  such  a  Se¬ 
lection,  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  supply  one  specimen 
illustrative  of  the  Art.  The  praise  which  the  commendable 
design  and  respectable  execution  of  this  volume  are  in  other 
respects  entitled  to,  must  on  this  account  suffer  a  considerable 
deduction. 

The  Contents  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Letters  in 
the  first  part  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Narrative  Letters, 
Descriptive  Letters,  Letters  of  Precept  and  Advice,  Letters 
of  Admonition  and  Expostulation,  Letters  of  Congratulation, 
and  Letters  of  Condolence  and  Consolation.  I  lie  second  part 
consists  of  fourteen  chapters  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  by  Lady 
Russel,  Pope  and  Atterbury,  Mr.  Rowe,  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
(Dr.  Run  die),  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  Bishops 
Hurd,  Warburton,  and  Horne,  Mr.  Gray,  Miss  i  albot,  Mrs. 
Carter,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Miss  Seward,  and  six  from  different 
persons.  The  Biographical  notices  which  are  appended  to 
the  Letters,  extend  to  50  pages,  and  form  a  valuable  addition 


to  the  work. 

We  think  that  the  Selection,  if  it  had  been  extended  to 
the  compositions  ol  living  authors,  might  have  received  some 
very  interesting  contributions  from  Mrs.  Grant  s  Letters  from 
the  Mountains.  Letter-writing  appears  to  he  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  which  females  are  particularly  qualified  to  excel. 
That  sportive  vivacity,  facility  of  association,  and  intuitive 
perception  of  the  shades  of  character  and  ol  feeling,  which 
seem  native  to  the  mind  of  a  well-educated  woman,  gBc  the 
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sex  much  the  advantage  in  the  achievement  of  the  lighter 
graces  of  familiar  composition.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  though  we  are  not  wholly  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  being  passed  over  in  this  selection,  may  Ik 
referred  to,  as  furnishing  some  of  the  happiest  specimens  oi 
an  art,  to  which  previously  the  English  language  had  been 
imagined  to  be  ill-adapted.  Among  the  works  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  will  be  found  some  excellent  models  of  the  familiar  and 
domestic  style,  which  are  not  the  less  excellent  from  their  be¬ 
ing  founded  on  fictitious  circumstances.  Miss  Seward’s  Letter* 
exhibit  many  of  the  beauties,  but  as  many  of  the  faults,  ol 
the  Epistolary  style,  and  can  hardly  therefore  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  to  the  pupil ;  not  only  because  those  faults  would  be 
so  much  more  easily  imitated  than  the  excellences  by  which 
they  are  occasionally  relieved,  but  because  the  affectation,  false 
taste,  and  pedantry,  which  they  display,  are  exactly  the  de¬ 
fects  into  an  admiration  of  which  a  juvenile  writer  is  the 
most  likely  to  be  betrayed.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  all  hope 
of  attaining  excellence  than  the  ambition  of  writing  a  fine 
letter  : — the  love  of  display  so  natural  to  the  mind  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development,  if  not  checked  by  the  watchful 
cultivation  of  those  feelings  which  are  the  foundation  of  genuine 
taste,  will  find  ample  scope  and  opportunity  in  the  simple 
exercise  of  epistolary  intercourse,  and  its  effects  will  be  not 
less  injurious  to  the  moral  than  to  the  intellectual  character. 
The  introductory  notes  and  observations  prefixed  to  this  Se¬ 
lection,  contain  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
letter-writing,  addressed  to  young  persons,  and  the  specimens 
are,  upon  the  whole,  well-adapted  to  the  design  of  tfie  pub¬ 
lication. 


Art.  XV — A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andre  vv 
by  the  Wardbrobe  and  St.  Anne  Blackfriars,  on  Tuesday,  May  3, 
1814,  before  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the 
East,  being  their  Fourteenth  Anniversary.  By  the  Honourable 
and  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Wells.  Also  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  same  day,  and  a 
List  of  Subscribers  and  Benefactors.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
General  Meeting,  8vo.  pp. 240.  Price  2s.  London,  Seeley,  1814* 

WE,  are  solicitous  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  our  influence, 
the  circulation  of  this  interesting  publication.  The  rapid* 
advancement  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  great 
augmentation  of  its  resources  andinfluence,  must  afford  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  to  loose  who  consider  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  every 
cliisis  ol  diristians  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  propagation  of  their 
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u  most  holy  faith,”  as  the  surest  pledge  of  national  security,  and  as 
an  omen  of  the  happiest  promise  in  regard  to  the  destinies  of  man  ¬ 
kind.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  strong  excitement  of 
general  attention  to  this  object,  the  creation  of  various  and 
powerful  means,  the  vast  combination  of  agents  who  have  been 
called  into  exercise,  and  the  fervent  desires  and  rational  expec¬ 
tations  of  religious  people,  will  not  be  followed  by  results  of  so 
decisive  a  nature,  and  of  such  magnitude  and  extent,  as  shall 
justify  the  enlightened  confidence  of  faith,  and  show  that  these 
desires  and  exertions  were  “  of  God  that  they  were  in  them¬ 

selves  intimations  of  the  great  designs  about  to  be  unfolded. 

The  Sermon  by  the  Dean  of  Wells  is  of  distinguished  ex¬ 
cellence  :  it  breathes  a  liberal,  a  holy,  and  a  devout  spirit.  The 
following  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  its  im¬ 
pressive  character. 

4  The  domestic  burdens,  and  the  foreign  impediments  of  war;  the 
"Slave  Trade  and  its  effects,  in  one  of  our  chief  scenes  of  exertion ; 
and  in  the  other  the  shackles  of  a  government,  apparently  but  little 
alive  to  the  duty  of  propagating  Christian  Truth,  have  kept  back  the 
support,  which  we  might  have  expected,  and  have  retarded  the  pro¬ 
gress,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  our  efforts  might  have 

produced.  '  . 

4  But  at  length,  the  crisis  is  arrived,  which  seems,  in  its  chief 
event,  and  in  all  its  collateral  circumstances,  to  throw  open  a  mighty 
door,  beyond  all  precedent,  and  even  hope,  to  our  exertions  and 
our  success.  Universal  peace,  with  the  most  unusual  prospect  of 
cordiality  and  perpetuity,  seems  about  to  unite  the  Christian  World 
almost  in  one  community. 

‘  The  exhausting  drain  of  war,  which  has  long  absorbed  so  much 
of  every  man’s  superfluities  and  even  of  his  comforts,  is  about  to  be 
cut  off;  and  the  fund,  which  supplied  it,  must  flow  into  other  chan¬ 
nels.  Surely,  that,  which  the  truest  love  to  man  and  the  best  di¬ 
rected  gratitude  to  God  recommends,  will  not  fail  to  receive  its  full 
portion  *of  the  stream.  The  facility  of  intercourse  will  be  revived  ; 
and  even  many  bars  and  hindrances  from  ancient  jealousies  and  sus¬ 
picions,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  removed. 

<  And  here,  surely,  we  cannot  omit  to  direct  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
encouragement  afforded  to  us  by  a  connected  view  of  history  and 

prophecy.  . 

<  At  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  first  preaching  of  his 
gospel,  a  general  peace  of  extraordinary  unanimity  and  duration  pre¬ 
vailed;  and  seemed  to  usher,  as  it  were,  the  Prince  of  Peace  into 
his  own  world. 

4  And  may  not  this  period  of  extraordinary  harmony  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  now  to  all  appearance  approaching,  prove  the  herald  and  pre¬ 
paration  for  another  coming  of  the  Messiah,  at  least  in  a  figurative 

Sense  .? _ for  another  extraordinary  effort  to  exalt  his  name,  and  to 

propagate  his  gospel,  when  truly  the  root  of  Jesse  shall  be  lifted  up 
for  an  ensign  to  the  people,  and  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek  P 
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<  And  when  we  look  forward  Into  the  volume  of  futurity,  so  for 
as  it  is  revealed  in  the  prophetic  Scripture,  and  contemplate  the 
astonishing  scenes,  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  changes  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  thus  closing  in  an  event  the  most  astonishing 
of  all,  can  we  check  the  rising  of  an  eager  expectation,  that  these 
things  may  form  the  shooting  forth  of  the  trees,  and  that,  the  summer 
draxveth  nigh  f — the  awakening  of  the  Gentile  World  previous  to  the 
coming  in  of  their  fullness — the  recovery  of  the  Jew’s  from  their  fall, 
and  their  missionary  spirit  arising  with  one  consent  throughout  all 
the  lands  of  their  dispersion — the  revival  of  true  religion  among  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians,  and  a  general  endeavour  to  make  their  Redeemer, 
their  Emanuel,  universally  known  and  adored, — peace  temporal,  the 
prelude  to  peace  spiritual,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  becoming  the 
kingdoms  oj  our  God  and  of  his  Christ!’  pp.  24-7 — 9. 

A  note  occurs  at  p.  251,  on  reading  which,  we  could  not 
forbear  imagining  the  paihful  etlort  it  must  have  cost  a  person 
of  the  Dean’s  enlightened  character,  to  suppress  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  to  accommodate  his  feelings  to  the  call  of  occasion,  so 
far  as  to  feel 

1  Unwilling  (as  he  expresses  it)  to  omit  his  humble  tribute  of 
thanks  and  praise  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  who, 
although  they,  or  many  oj  them,  thought  it  righ4  strenuously  to  oppose 
the  clauses  respecting  Me  introduction  of  <hristiAnitv  into 
india,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
have,  yet,  since  its  enactment,  even  anticipated  the  period  of  its 
operation,  in  most  readily  granting  their  license  to  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Society  (the  Church  Missionary  Society)  to  proceed  to  India, 
end  have  discovered  a  disposition,  in  this  and  other  respects,  to  fulfil 
not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  act.’ 

If  there  he  no  covert  sarcasm,  and  a  sarcasm  of  biting  seve- 
>  rity,  intended  in  this  tribute  oi  thanks  to  the  professed  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Protestant  Church,  for  not  persisting  in  conduct  the 
most  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  when  they  found  opposition 
unavailing*  or  impolitic,  one  cannot  hut  wonder  at  the  depressed 
estimate  which  the  Author  must  entertain  of  the  human  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  moderate  requisitions  with  which,  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  station  and  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  has 
learned  to  content  himself,  from  the  philanthropy  and  moral 
principle  of  the  more  wealthy  orders  of  this  Christian  nation, 
lie  is,  perhaps,  disposed  to  admit  as  a  sort  of  extenuation  of 
individual  criminality,  the  melancholy  fact  which  Cowper  has 
so  strikingly  exposed. 

'  Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
'  Blow  n  in  its  native  bed :  ’tis  there  alone 
‘  His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom. 
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*  Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 

f  But  man,  associated  and  leagu’d  with  man 

*  By  regal  warrant,  or  self- joined  by  bond 

*  For  interest  soke ,  or  swarming  into  clans 

'  Beneath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war, 

*  Like  flow’rs  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 

*  And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  vase, 

*  Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marr’d, 

‘  Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endur’d  : 

‘  Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 

*  Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 

6  Incorporated  seem  at  once  to  lose 

*  Their  nature  ;  and  disclaiming  all  regard 

*  For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man, 

*  Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 

*  At  the  sword’s  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe 

f  Of  innocent  commercial  Justice  red/  The  Task.  B.  iV, 

1  Beware  of  men,’  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan*  in  his  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Missionaries,  subjoined  to  the  Report. 

‘  Your  chief  enemy  in  India  is  not,  what  some  apprehend,  the  scor¬ 
pion  or  snake.  No.  It  is  not  the  serpent  of  the  field,  nor  yet  the  tiger 
of  the  jungle.  But  your  chief  enemy  is  man.  Beware  of  men  ;  not  of 
heathen  men  only,  but  of  men  professing  your  own  religion. 
Your  chief  foes  in  India  may  prove  to  be  they  of  your  own  house - 
hold. — Beware  of  men  ;  for  there  may  be  those  who  will  oppose  your 
ministry,  and  impeach  your  purposes,  and  represent  you  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  India,  and  subverters  of  its  empire.  Beware  of  men; 
for  they  may  describe  the  religion  of  Moloch  as  being  not  less  excel¬ 
lent  than  the  religion  of  Christ;  drawing  a  veil  over  its  impurity 
and  inhuman  rites,  and  exalting  the  morality  of  paganism  to  a  state 
nearly  approximating  to  purity  and  perfection.  Beware  of  men  ; 
for  they  may  condemn  you  for  inveighing  against  the  superstition  of 
idolaters,  and  for  assailing  it  with  vehement  words  and  powerful  ar¬ 
guments;  while  they  themselves,  when  mammon  is  concerned,  will 
assail  it  with  violent  hands,  seize  the  car  of  their  great  Idol  for 
tribute  due,  or  break  it  in  pieces  before  the  Brahmins  and  assembled 
multitude. 

It  is  added,  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  the  above, 

‘  Some  discussion  ‘  has  lately  taken  place  concerning  the  Cubbee,  or 
sacred  verses  of  the  Hindoos,  used  at  the  festivals  of  Juggernaut, 
Doorgah,  & c.  of  which  mention  was  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  question  was,  whether  these  verses  were  really  indecent,  or 
whether  they  were  not  rather  innocent  and  holy,  resembling  our  own 
sacred  poetry.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  to  have  the  character 
of  these  verses  from  another  authority.  In  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  Senior  Chaplain  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Calcutta,  on  Sunday  the  7tli  October,  1810 — admonish¬ 
ing  the  English  not  to  countenance  idolatry  by  accepting  invita- 
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tions  from  the  Hindoos  to  honour  with  their  company  the  festival 
called  the  Doorgah  Poojah  (the  printed  cards  issued  by  the  Hindoos, 
referred  to  in  the  sermon,  were  in  the  English  Language,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  company  of  the  English  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun¬ 
day,)  at  which  Poojah  (or  worship)  the  idol  goddess  Doorgah, 
whom  the  preacher  compares  to  Astarte  and  the  Bona  Dea,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  gorgeous  state,  and  worshipped  with  songs  and  dances  ; 
he  thus  describes  the  stanzas  above  alluded  to  : — “  They  have,  lastly, 
at  this  festival,  what  is  called  Kvbee  (verse).  This  is  properly  the 
carnival  of  the  Hindoos  — the  carcase  on  which  they  feed.  But  I 
cannot  describe  it  from  this  place.  The  hoary  Brahmin,  while  he 
glories  in  his  shame,  blushes  on  these  occasions  in  the  presence  of  an 
European. ” —  The  carcase  on  which  they  feed  !  What  a  meaning  does 
this  expression  convey!  And  this  testimony  was  delivered  to  the 
English  Settlement  at  Calcutta,  in  the  middle  of  the  Hindoos  them¬ 
selves !  It  was  first  given,  on  the  Sunday  above  mentioned,  in  1810, 
and  afterwards  repeated,  with  new  circumstances,  at  the  Presidency 
Church  on  Sunday,  September  15,  1811,  a  few  months  before  the 

faithful  preacher  died.’ 

/ 

A  second  note  contains  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Wilher- 
force’s  Speeches  in  Parliament  on  the  question  of  Christianity 
in  India. 

*  Has  not  my  Honourable  Friend,  (Mr.  W.  Smith)  stated  to  you 
an  incident  which  is  decisive  to  this  point,  that  they  (the  civil  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company)  were  not  afraid  of  seizing  the  car,  and 
the  idol  of  Juggernaut  himself,  for  the  payment  of  a  deficient  tribute  ? 
Are  we,  after  this  transaction,  to  hear  with  patience  men  who,  when 
the  raising  of  some  paltry  tax  was  the  object  in  question/ could  treat 
thus  contemptuously  the'  most  sacred  religious  usages  of  the  natives ; 
can  we  with  patience  hear  the  same  class  of  men  speaking  of  the 
tender  sensibility  of  the  natives  in  all  that  concerns  their  religious 
opinions  and  practices,  when  the  object  in  view  is  no  less  than  that 
of  rescuing  sixty  millions  of  our  fellow- subjects  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  moral  degradation  ?  There  is  a  grossness  of  inconsistency 
here,  which  would  he  beyond  all  precedent  ridiculous,  if  the  serious 
effects  to  he  apprehended  from  it  were  not  such  as  to  excite  in  us  the 
graver  emotions  of  indignation  and  astonishment/ 

It  is  added, 

‘  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  relation  of  the  seizure 
of  the  car  and  idol  of  Juggernaut,  alluded  to  the  following  transac¬ 
tion.  Probably  he  did  not,  as  this  was  not  a  case  of  revenue/ 

*  About  the  close  of  the  year  1801,  a  civil  servant  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company,  holding  the  station  of  Collector  in  one  of  the  southern 
provinces  under  the  presidency  of  Madras,  sent  his  peons  (armed 
servants)  to  the  great  Pagoda  of  the  province,  with  orders  to  break 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  in  pieces,  and  to  sell  the  wood  ;  on  the  plea, 
that  it  had  been  the  property  of  a  rebel  chief,  lately  executed.  The 
Brahmins  remonstrated  against  this  sacrilege,  claiming  the  car  as  the 
property  of  the  god,  and  they  repulsed  the  peons.  The  collector, 
however,  apprised  them  that  he  would  renew  the  attempt.  On 
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r  learning  this,  the  Brahmins  sent  him  an  intimation,  and  caused  the 
same  to  be  circulated  in  the  province,  “  that  if  he  offered  such  a  pro¬ 
fanation  to  the  car  of  the  god,  holy  Brahmins  would  cast  themselves 
headlong  from  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Pagoda.”  Upon  this,  the  Col¬ 
lector  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  Brahmins,  informing  them,  that 
he  heard  of  their  vov  to  kill  themselves,  and  that  he  and  his  family 
would  attend  at  the  Pagoda  to  witness  the  tumnsha  (or  spectacle). 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  a  great  multitude  assembled  at 
the  place,  and  the  collector  and  his  family,  and  all  his  peons  and  re¬ 
tinue,  also  attended.  The  tower  over  the  gateway  of  the  Pagoda 
was  the  place  from  which  the  Brahmins  threatened  to  precipitate 
themselves.  Within  full  and  convenier."  view  of  this  tower,  chairs 
were  placed  for  the  Collector  of  the  province  and  his  family.  The 
awful  moment  had  now  arrived :  the  Brahmins  appeared  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  and  the  collector  had  given  the  order  for  the  demoli¬ 
tion.  The  Brahmins,  with  loud  imprecations  and  menacing  gesticu¬ 
lations,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him.  They  made  several  demonstra¬ 
tions,  rushing  repeatedly  to  the  verge  of  the  tower  (the  top  of  which 
is  flat),  and  as  oft  retiring  again.  But  the  Honourable  Company’s 
officer  was  more  firm  to  his  purpose.  He  broke  the  car  of  the  idol 
in  pieces  before  them,  and  ordered  the  wood  to  be  sold.  Upon  which 
tbe  Brahmins  silentty  withdrew  from  the  tower,  and  the  crowd  qui¬ 
etly  dispersed. 

‘  The  above  account  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  officer  who  held  the  command  in  the  adjoining  district, 
and  who  is  nowin  England.’  pp.  339 — 34*1. 

The  whole  of  Dr  Buchan  in’s  Address,  which  is  expository  of 
our  Lord’s  charge  to  the  seventy  disciples  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
St.  Luke,  is  so  admirable,  contains  so  much  excellent  advice  to  the 
Christian  missionary,  and  conveys  suggestions  so  important  to 
every  individual,  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to 
general  perusal.  Upon  the  words  whoso  shall  deny  me,  Dr. 
Buchanan  founds  these  remarks; 

*  But  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment,  what  it  is  to  deny  Christ ;  for 
whether  you  hold  a  living  in  the  church  at  home,  or  a  mission-living 
abroad,  you  may  equally  deny  him. 

‘  A  minister  of  Christ  denies  Christ,  when,  instead  of  labouring 
in  his  service,  and  endeavouring  to  win  souls,  he  hides  his  talent  in 
a  napkin,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  decorous  indolence  ;  only  appearing 
occasionally  in  his  sacred  character,  and  then  only  to  serve  his  own 
reputation. 

'  A  minister  of  Christ  denies  Christ,  when,  while  lie  preaches  to 
the  people,  though  it  be  with  splendid  eloquence  and  apparent  zeal, 
he  so  preaches  that  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceases:  apd  the  world 
(which  is  at  enmity  with  God)  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  at  enmity 
With  him,  or  to  reproach  him  for  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains. 

4  A  minister  of  Christ  denies  Christ,  when  he  courts  the  society,  and 
is  flattered  by  the  applause,  of  men,  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
name  or  religion  of  Christ ;  when  he  prefers  science  and  talents,  to 
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purity  of  heart,  God's  law,  and  eternal  truth;  and,  instead  of  being* 
transformed  in  the  pirit  of  his  mind ,  carries  about  with  him  these 
words,  written  in  legible  characters,  I  am  conformed  to  the 
world.’  p  355. 

Perhaps,  Dr.  Buchanan’s  second  illustration  of  the  import  of 
denying  Christ,  requires  to  be  guarded  by  considerable  quali¬ 
fication,  especially  in  reference  to  this  country,  where  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  is  in  a  measure 
creditable,  and  an  educational  familiarity  with  truths  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  humiliating  and  revolting  to  the  pride  o:  llu  heart, 
favours  an  indolent  acquiesence  in  the  statements  of  the  preacher. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  possible,  and  we  have  had 
many  striking  instances  of  the  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  die  gospel 
may  be  faithfully  well  as  eloquently  preached,  without  entail¬ 
ing  on  the  minister  of  Christ,  that  enmity  and  reproach  which 
they  are  naturally  calculated  to  excite.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  such  a  test  of  sincerity  or  of  fidelity,  would  he 
no  less  dangerous  in  its  influence  on  those  ministers  who  should 
adopt  it  to  determine  their  own  conduct,  or  to  ascertain  their 
success,  than  it  would  prove  delusive  in  the  results  to  which  it 
would  conduct  us  in  appreciating  their  character.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  cross  may  he  preached  offensively,  through  the 
mcompeteney  or  inconsiderateness  of  sincere  but  misjudging 
men,  without  the  offence  they  give  being  the  offence  of  the 
cross.  Reproaches  may  he  incurred  which  are  not  chargeable 
on  the  doctrines  themselves.  It  is  the  fearlessness  of  reproach, 
united  to  the  prudence  and  the  temper  which  disarm  it,  that 
constitutes  the  genuine  characteristic  of  the  disciple  of  Christ. 
Many  excellent  ministers  have  owned  that  the  persecution  or 
reproach  which  they  have  had  to  encounter,  was  principally 
dangerous,  as  it  tended  to  engender  a  degree  of  spiritual  pride, 
or  tempted  them  to  place  a  reliance  on  external  evidences  of 
their  sincerity.  There  is  nevertheless  an  important  truth  con¬ 
veyed  in  Dr.  Buchanan’s  observation. 

The  other  extract  which  we  shall  give,  calls  for  our  heartiest 
and  unqualified  commendation. 

‘  Our  Lord  prefaces  his  charge  with  noticing  the  extent  of  the 
harvest :  The  harvest  truly  is  great .  He  probably  had  reference  to 
the  field  of  Judea  only  at  that  time.  But  how  much  greater  is  the 
field  now  presented  to  our  view ;  a  field  whose  extent  is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  one  half  the  habitable  globe  !  The  prospect  of  such  an 
harvest  might  well  be  expected  to  weaken  the  force  of  religious  pre¬ 
judice  among  different  denominations  in  the  Christian  World.  And, 
unquestionably,  it  hath  already  produced  that  effect.  I  am  at  this 
moment  addressing  the  members  of  two  different  churches,  who  are 

foing  forth  as  brethren  under  the  patronage  of  the  same  Society. 
ou>  my  brethren,  are  commanded  to  pray  thatf  the  Lord  of  the 
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harvest  would  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest*  To  you  in  par 
ticular  who  are  yourselves  labourers,  is  this  duty  assigned.  But 
these  other  labourers  for  whom  you  pray  need  not  be  aU  of  the  same 
name,  or  possess  the  same  strength  or  skill  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
held,  or  gathering  in  of  the  fruits.  The  husbandman  uses  different 
inodes  of  cutting  down  the  corn  in  different  lands ;  and  there  are 
different  departments  in  getting  in  the  harvest  of  the  earth.  As  the 
harvest  of  souls  is  so  great,  and  appears  to  be  whitening  over  so 
many  and  various  climes,  you  are  not  to  confine  your  prayer  to  the 
increase  of  faithful  labourers  who  shall  proceed  from  your  own  de¬ 
nomination  only  ;  but  who  shall  proceed  from  all  denominations  of  the 
visible  church  who  hold  the  Heady  and  who  desire  that  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ. 

4  Our  Lord  adds.  But  the  labourers  are  few. — This  observation  is 
yet  more  applicable  to  British  Asia  than  it  could  have  been  to  Judea. 
Our  Christian  Nation  has  not  yet  sent  forth  seventy  labourers,  in  the 
character  of  Missionaries,  to  populous  India,  where  the  harvest  is  so 
great.  I  now  address  myself  to  the  first  two  Missionaries,  proceeding 
to  that  country,  who  have  been  regularly  ordained  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.’  pp.  337,  338. 


With  these  liberal  remarks,  in  lieu  of  any  comment  of  our 
own,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  connecting  a  paragraph  from 
Dean  Ryder’s  Sermon,  and  a  note  affixed  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee. 


*  Among  the  different  communions  of  Christians,’  says  the  Dean  of 
Wells,  ‘  union  of  spirit  should  surely  prevail,  as  to  this  grand  and 
common  object ;  but  union  of  operation,  in  general,  cannot.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  the  very  contention  and  rivalry  of  love,  under  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  may  produce,  on  the  whole,  results  the  most  rapid  and 
complete.’  p.  255. 

.  *  The  Committee  transfer  to  this  place,  from  Dr.  Buchanan*s  Ad¬ 
dress  printed  in  the  subsequent  pages,  a  very  sensible  note,  the 
statements  of  which  forcibly  recommend  to  all  Missionary  Societies 
that  line  of  conduct,  whereby  they  will  be  most  likely  to  reconcile 
the  greatest  degree  of  energy  with  mutual  harmony,  both  at  home 
and  abroad, — The  union  of  such  Christians  in  distinct  bodies,  as  can 
act  together  without  any  dereliction  of  principle,  or  mutual  suspicion 
and  jealousy,  lays  the  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  candour 
and  good-will  among  all  such  bodies,  while  they  are  stimulating  their 
respective  communions  to  exertions  at  home,  and  striving  to  be 
foremost  in  the  race  of  Christian  Charity  towards  the  Heathen 
world. 

*  “  It  is  undoubtedly  true,”  as  Dr.  Buchanan  has  well  observed, 
“  that  not  only  the  unlearned,  but  the  most  learned  and  pious  per¬ 
sons  in  the  visible  church  esteem  their  own  particular  communion  to 
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be  the  wisest,  purest,  best.  And  though  many  things  must  suggest 
to  them  that  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  perfectly  just,  yet  the  parti¬ 
ality  for  their  own  denomination,  being  fostered  from  infancy,  grows 
to  a  constitutional  predilection,  and  cannot  be  overcome.  This  state 
of  tilings,  whatever  be  its  inconvenience,  hath  these  advantages  : — 
First,  It  is  of  use,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Christian  his  infirmity  of 
judgement,  and  to  intimate  to  him  how  remote  he  is  from  perfection 
in  the  present  state  ;  and  whether  he  choose  to  acknowledge  his  pre¬ 
judice  and  weakness,  or  not,  others  will  impute  them  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Secondly,  To  excite  different  bodies  to  emulation  in 
good  works,  of  which  we  have  had  recently  some  examples.  And, 
Thirdly,  to  carry  on,  by  various,  and  perhaps  by  the  most  prompt  means, 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  toward  the  full  extension  and  final  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth.  By  different  classes  of 
workmen  the  work  is  expedited  ;  as  it  were,  by  a  division  of  labour. 
Besides,  more  interest  is  created  when  there  appears  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  work  ;  and  more  energy  is  excited  when  the  attention  is 
confined  to  the  operations  of  a  single  body  of  men.  At  this  very 
time,  some  societies  are  so  intent  on  their  own  work,  that  they  do 
not  well  know  what  the  rest  are  doing.”  pp.  272,  3. 
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*V*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  press ,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject }  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public ,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan . 


We  hear  that  the  Rev.  A.  Maeauley, 
\icar  of  Rothlev,  in  Leicesterselre,  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  Life  of  Me- 
lancthon,  connected  with  the  history  of 
Lutheranism,  and  of  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formation  in  Europe  during  the  16th 
century.  The  first  volume,  terminating 
with  the  close  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1530,  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Parson?,  of  Leeds, 
has  issued  Proposals  for  publishing  a 
complete  octavo  edition  of  Charnock’s 
Works,  to  be  published  in  seven  vo¬ 
lumes,  (each  volume  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  600  pages,)  on  five  wove  demy 
paper,  hot-pressed,  12s.  per  volume, 
with  an  elegant  portrait:  a  volume  to 
be  regularly  published  every  three 
months:  carefully  revised:  with  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  author,  a  table  of  the 
Scriptures  illustrated,  and  a  copious 
index.  The  work  will  not  be  proceeded 
with  till  a  competent  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  is  obtained,  to  meet  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  press,  and  no  more  copies 
will  be  printed,  than  are  actually  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  Distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  works. — 1.  The  Existence  of  God, 
and  Practical  Atheism ;  2.  The  Spi¬ 
rituality  of  God  and  his  Worship ;  3. 
The  Attributes  of  God  ;  4.  Providence 
of  God  ;  5.  Regeneration  ;  6.  Recon¬ 

ciliation  with  God  ;  7.  The  Knowledge 
of  God  in  Christ ;  8.  Conviction  of 

Sin  ;  9.  Unbelief  the  greatest  Sin  ;  10. 
The  Lord’s  Supper;  11.  Self  Exami¬ 
nation  ;  12.  The  Knowledge  of  Christ 
crucified  ;  13.  Christ  our  Passover ; 

14.  The  Death  of  Christ,  voluntary, 
and  acceptable;  15.  The  Necessity  of 
bis  Death;  16.  His  Exaltation  and  In¬ 
tercession  ;  17.  The  Object  of  Faith  ; 

18.  The  Efficacy  of  the  Blood  of  Christ ; 

19.  Obedience;  20.  Afflictions;  21. 

Removal  of  the  Gospel  ;  22.  Mercy 

secured  ;  23.  Mortification  ;  24.  Weak 


Grace  Victorious  ;  25.  Sinful  Thoughts  ; 
26.  The  Church’s  Stability  ;  27.  Delight 
in  Prayer;  28.  Mourning  for  other 
Men’s  Sins,  &c.  See. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  a  4to 
volume,  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  Poem. 
By  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Patison  is  preparing  to 
publish,  Illustrations  of  London,  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  with  numerous 
engravings. 

Wm.  Blair,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  an  enlarged  Correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  on  the  translation,  dispersion,  and 
free  use  of  the  Scriptures  ;  with  select 
notes  from  the  Rheims  Testament  and 
Doway  Bible. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Parry,  R.  N.  speedily 
will  publish,  Nautical  Astronomy  by 
Night,  illustrated  by  engravings;  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
and  calculated  to  render  more  familiar 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars. 

Capt.  Tuckey,  R.  N.  has  in  great 
forwardness,  a  work  on  Maritime  Geo¬ 
graphy,  in  four  octavo  volumes. 

A  gentleman  well  known  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  has  in  considerable  forward¬ 
ness  for  the  press,  a  complete  Version 
cf  the  Sonnets,  Odes,  and  Pageants  of 
Petrarch,  with  a  copious  commentary. 
He  published  a  specimen  in  an  octavo 
volume  in  1808. 

The  Rev.  J.  Nightingale  is  preparing 
for  publication,  Theomania,  or  Histo¬ 
rical  Anecdotes  of  Religious  Insanity 
and  Delusion,  from  the  earliest  time  of 
Christianity  to  the  recent  imposture  of 
Joanna  Southeott. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Juhnny 
Newcombe,  a  humorous  poetical  work, 
written  by  a  Field  Officer,  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  twelve  coloured  caricatures 
by  Rowlandson,  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  next  month. 
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The  Rev.  T.  Kidd,  author  of  Family 
and  Village  Sermons,  has  in  the  press  a 
second  volume  of  similar  discourses ; 
also  a  new  edition  of  the  existing  vo¬ 
lume  revised  and  improved  ;  the  two 
volumes  will  contain  fifty-two  ser¬ 
mons. 

Medico-chirurg  cal  Transactions,  Vol. 
V.  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  London,  will  soon 
appear. 

The  Rev.  T.  Vaughan  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  Some  Account  of  the 
Life,  with  original  Letters,  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Robinson,  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  Richard  Woodhouse  has  an  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
Vocabulary  nearly  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Anew  edition  of  Hay ter’s Principles 
of  Perspective,  with  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  illustrated  by  many  new 
plates,  is  in  the  press. 

New  Editions  of  the  Spirit  of  Love, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Law,  will  appear  early  in 
next  month. 

Dr.  Montucci  is  now  proceeding  with 
alacrity  toward  the  completion  of  his 
Chinese  Dictionary  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  last  month  he  had  reached  to  the 
syllable  Leu,  and  the  characters  en¬ 
graven  were  14,900  ;  and  by  the  latter 
end  of  next  year  he  hopes  to  see  the 
engravings  finished,  when  the  number 
of  characters  will  exceed  24,000. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster-row, 
elegantly  printed  in  quarto,  Charle¬ 
magne,  ou  L’Eglise  Delivr£e,  Poeme 
Epique,  en  Vingt-quatre  Chants.  Par 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Membre  De  LHn- 
stitut  de  France,  &c.  ice.  &c.  This 
interesting  work,  which  has  formed  a 
principal  occupation  of  its  author  for 
ten  years  of  retirement,  is  founded  upon 
the  most  prominent  and  illustrious  ac¬ 
tion  of  that  Emperor,  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  its  Hero,  and  abounds 
throughout  in  high  examples  of  poetic 
invention  and  classical  style  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  uniting  the  rare  combination  of 
vivid  and  original  genius  with  the  most 
correct  and  cultivated  judgment.  It 
has  presented  to  its  author  splendid 
opportunities  for  description,  afforded 
by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Pagan  and  Catholic  religions.  It  has 
exalted  as  well  as  enriched  the  poetry  of 


its  nation,  and,  as  may  even  now  and 
here  be  asserted,  it  is  calculated  to  re- 
cal  contemporary  taste  to  the  correct 
and  established  models  of  an  older  and 
more  Augustan  sera  of  literature. 

Also,  preparing  for  publication, 
Charlemagne,  translated  into  English 
Rhyme,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.  D. 
and  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  A.  M. 

***  Fifty  copies,  both  of  the  French 
and  of  the  English,  will  be  taken  off 
on  royal  paper,  for  which  early  appli¬ 
cations  are  requested. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tyerman,  of  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  in  hand  a 
work,  which  will  probably  extend  to 
two  octavo  volumes,  On  the  various  re¬ 
markable  revivals  of  Religion  from  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
the  history  of  each  revival  to  be  placed 
in  chronological  order,  and  to  describe 
the  state  of  society  when  it  took  place  ; 
the  means  which  were  principally  bless¬ 
ed,  with  any  plans  of  usefulness  which 
were  adopted  ;  the  extent  and  duration 
of  each  revival ;  the  moral  effects  which 
accompanied  and  followed  it,  and  the 
causes  of  its  decline ;  together  with  short 
biographical  memoirs  of  the  persons 
who  were  principally  instrumental  in 
promoting  it.  The  author  intends  em¬ 
bodying  into  the  w’ork  abridgements  of 
the  works  already  in  print  cn  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  will  feel  himself  particularly 
obliged  by  the  communication  of  any 
original  or  scarce  documents,  which  he 
will  carefully  return,  free  of  expence, 
in  case  their  return  should  be  requested. 

Mr.  Tyerman  has  in  the  press  an 
Essay  on  Evangelical  Hope,  which  will 
be  ready  for  circulation  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  new  monthly  publication  for  the 
Ladies  will  make  its  appearance  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1815,  entitled  The 
British  Lady’s  /Magazine.  It  is  an 
endeavour  to  supply  the  sex  with  a 
Journal  of  a  decided  and  original  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  aims  at  becoming  a  res¬ 
pectable  literary  medium  foi  the  more 
cultivated  order  of  females.  It  hints, 
indeed,  at  promised  and  expected  as¬ 
sistance  from  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  class. 

North  America. — Proposals  have 
been  recently  issued  for  publishing  a 
great  national  work,  in  perpetual  com¬ 
memoration  of  those  illustrious  men  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves,  by 
their  virtues,  talents,  and  public  ser- 
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Vices:  to  be  entitled  Delaplaine’s  Re¬ 
pository,  of  the  Portraits  and  Lives  o  f 
the  Heroes,  Philosophers,  and  States¬ 
men  of  America.  J’he  Portraits  will  be 
engraved  by  Messrs.  Edwin,  Leney, 
Fairman,  Lawsou,  .and  Tiebout.  This 
work  will  consist  of  portraits  executed 
by  the  best  engravers ;  from  paintings 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists,  either 
done  immediately  for  the  purpose,  or 
selected  for  the  fidelity  of  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  originals,  from  pictures 
already  in  possession  of  private  fami¬ 
lies  or  public  institutions.  Each  por¬ 
trait  will  be  accompanied  with  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
person  represented  ;  so  that  the  whole 
will  form  a  standard  book  of  reference 
of  such  varied  information,  as  to  be 
important  in  the  libraries  of  every  pro¬ 
fession.  With  what  care  the  publisher 
means  to  provide  for  the  perfect  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  will  be  better 
understood  when  he  states,  that  before 
the  picture  he  designs  for  publication  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  it 
is  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  per¬ 
sons  acquainted  with  the  original,  and  if 
it  fails  to  exact  unanimous  recognition 
of  resemblance,  he  rejects  it,  and  pro¬ 
cures  another  to  be  painted,  at  his  own 
expense,  by  some  eminent  artist.  It  is 
not  in  the  portraits  only  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  means  to  be  unsparing  of  labour 
and  expense  :  every  other  part  of  the 
work  shall  be  of  a  quality  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  them.  For  this  purpose  he 
lias  called  in  gentlemen  of  well  tried 
and  acknowledged  talents,  erudition  and 
taste,  to  write  the  biographical  parts, 
the  materials  for  which  it  will  be  his  own 
care  to  provide,  not  only  by  indefa¬ 
tigable  research  in  the  public  archives 
of  the  country,  but  by  the  most  earnest 
inquiries  into  domestic  records,  in  order 
that  the  characters  may  be  displayed, 
each  in  its  two-fold  aspect,  of  a  citizen 
and  a  man — in  the  thorny  and  dange¬ 
rous  paths  of  public  exertion,  and  in 
the  minute  details  of  private  life,  where, 
as  Johnson  says,  “  exterior  appendages 
are  laid  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other 
only  by  prudence  and  virtue.”  In  this 
pursuit  the  publisher  wishes  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  by  no  means  harbouring  the 
most  distant  intention  to  trespass  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  which  families  and 
friends  may  chtise  to  prescribe  to  inqui¬ 
ries — but  he  ventures  to  suggest  to  their 


consideration,  the  reasonableness  of  al¬ 
lowing  him  the  privilege  to  call  upon 
them  for  such  information  as  may  he 
necessary  to  give  perfection  to  pictures 
intended  for  transmission  to  posterity. 
Along  with  these  proposals,  some  por¬ 
traits  and  the  life  of  Columbus,  together 
with  a  prefatory  discourse,  are  laid 
before  the  public,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
quality  of  the  engravings,  of  the  print¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  general  composition  of 
the  work  as  it  is  intended  to  be  executed. 
And  he  pledges  himself  (on  the  breach 
of  which,  he  agrees  to  submit  to  the 
forfeiture  of  the  public  support)  that 
every  part  of  the  work  shall  at  least 
equal,  if  not  excel,  that  specimen. 
He  has  but  one  assurance  more  to  give 
to  the  public ;  it  is  this; — the  Repository 
shall  in  no  instance  be  suborned  to  the 
purpose  of  party,  influenced  by  party 
view’s,  or  discoloured  by  political  par¬ 
tialities. 

Conditions.-—!.  The  work  will  be 
printed  in  quarto.  Twelve  portraits, 
with  their  accompanying  biographical 
sketches,  will  constitute  a  volume — 
which  volume  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  in  two  separate  num¬ 
bers,  neatly  put  up  in  boards — each 
number  to  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers 
at  the  end  of  each  half  year.  Every 
volume  will  be  ornamented  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  title-page  and  vignette,  designer! 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  Fairman  ;  and  also 
an  emblematical  frontispiece,  designed 
by  him  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Lawson. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  number,  a  list 
of  subscribers,  and  an  index  to  the 
whole  volume,  will  be  printed.  The 
typographical  part  will  be  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Brown.  2.  The  price  of 
each  volume  will  be  eight  dollars  to 
subscribers — half  of  it  to  be  paid  on 
the  delivery  of  the  first  number — the 
other  half  on  the  delivery  of  the  se¬ 
cond.  To  non-subscribers  the  price  will 
be  nine  dollars  a  volume. 

Early  in  November  will  be  published, 
a  new  edition  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
bv  John  Byrom,  M.A.  F.R.S.  (better 
known  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Byrom) 
some  time  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  With  his  portrait  and  life. 
2  vols.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  The  Life 
and  Death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Alleine, 
Author  of  “  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted.” 
With  his  Christian  Letters  full  of  Spi¬ 
ritual  Instructions.  12mo.  4s.  bds. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Interesting  Narrative  of  the  Life 
of  Olandah  Equiano,  or  Gostavus  Vassa, 
the  African.  Written  by  himself.  A 
new  edition  corrected.  12mo.  os.  6d. 
hds. 

CLASSICAE  LITERATURE. 

Pindari  Carmina  juxta  Exemplar 
Heynianum;  quibus  accesserunt  Notre 
Heynianre  ;  Paraphrasis  Beiiedictina  ; 
et  Lexicon  Pindaricum,  ex  integro 
Damir, ii  Opere  Ftymologico  excerptum, 
et  justa  Sorie  dispositum  ;  digessit  et 
edidit  Henricus  Huntingford,  LL.B. 
Collegii  B.  Mari®  Win  ton,  prope  Win- 
ton,  Socius.  8vo.  11.  10s.  bds. 

Dammii  Lexicon  Pindaricum,  ex  in- 
tegro  ejus  Opere  Etyinologico  excerpsit, 
et  justa  Serie  disposuit,  Henricus  Hun¬ 
tingford,  LL.B.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

EDUCATION. 

* 

A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar,  in¬ 
tended  to  combine  the  ancient  plan  of 
Grammatical  Institution,  originally  en¬ 
joined  by  Royal  authority,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  modern  improvement.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  some  prefatory  hints 
and  observations  on  the  methods  of 
commencing  and  pursuing  classical 
learning  in  schools  and  by  private  study . 
By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  12mo.  2s.  bd. 
bound. 

The  Picture  of  Nature ;  or,  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Survey  of  the  Principal  Objects 
of  the  Creation,  which  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Observation  of  Man  ;  cal¬ 
culated  to  convey  miscellaneous  instruc¬ 
tion  to  young  persons,  and  to  direct 
*tbe,r  attention  to  the  great  First  Cause. 
Illustrated  by  Plates.  By  William 
Jiilard  Hort,  author  of  the  New  Pan¬ 
theon,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chronology  and  History,  Miscellaneous 
English  Exercises,  and  the  Practical 
Ciplieiing  Book.  12mo.  .5s.  bound. 

The  English  Pronouncing  Spelling- 
book,  on  a  plan  entirely  new;  calcu¬ 
lated  to  correct  provincialisms,  and  pro¬ 
mote  an  uniform  pronunciation,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  the  eye  the  various  anomalies 
of  the  language  along  with  the  regular 
sounds.  The  whole  intended  as  a  first 


book  for  children.  By  Thomas  West, 
late  Master  of  the  Free  English  School, 
Dedham.  Is. 

Animated  Nature;  or  Elements  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Animals.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  short  histories  and  anecdotes  ; 
and  intended  to  afford  a  popular  view  of 
the  Linnean  system  of  arrangement. 
For  the  use  of  schools.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Bingley,  A.M.  Fellow  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  and  late  of  Peter-house, 
Cambridge.  Embellished  with  engrav¬ 
ings.  6$.  bds. 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Company  beg 
to  inform  the  Public,  that  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  lately  concluded  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  Works  of  Baron 
A.  De  Humboldt  and  M.  Bonpland,  they 
have  come  into  possession  of  the  re¬ 
maining  copies  of  those  valuable  and 
splendid  Publications,  which  they  now 
offer  for  sale  at  the  Paris  prices  ;  viz. 

Relation  Historique  de  leur  Voyage 
aux  Regions  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau 
Continent  pendant  l^s  Annees  1799- 
1804.  Tom.  I.  Partie  I.  avee  P Atlas 
des  Cartes  Geographiques  et  Phy¬ 
siques,  4to.  pap.  tin.  31.  pap.  velin 
31.  12  j. 

Atlas  Pittoresque  des  Vues  des  Cor- 
dilleres  et  Monumens  des  Peuples  In¬ 
digenes  de  PAmeriqne  ;  contenant  60 
PI.  la  plupart  colorees,  sur  colomb 
velin.  Folio,  pap.  fin.  25/.  4s.  velin, 
figures  avant  la  lettre,  37/.  16*. 

Recueil  d’Observations  de  Zoologre 
et  d’ Anatomic  comparee,  faites  dans 
POcean  Atlantique,  dans  l'lnterieur  du 
nouveau  Continent,  et  dans  la  mer  du 
Sud  ;  avec  Planches  aimprimees  en 
couleur.  4to.  liv.  I.  III.  pap,  fin. 
7/,  17*.  pap.  veliu  10/.  2*. 

Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de 
la  Nouvelle  Espagne ;  2  tom.  4tol 

Avec  un  Atlas  Physique  et  Geogra- 
phique,  pap.  tin  15/.  pap.  velin  19/. 

Recueil  d’Observations  Astronomi- 
ques,  d’Operations  Trigonometriques,  et 
de  Mesures  Barometriques,  faites  pen- 
dant  le  cours  d’un  Voyage  aux  Regions 
Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent, 
depuis  1799,  jusqu’a  1803.  Outrage 
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aurjuel  on  a  joint  des  Recherehes  Ilis- 
toriques  sur  la  position  de  piusieurs 
points  important  2  tom.  4to.  pap.  fin. 
91.  12  s.  pap.  velin,  17/.  1  2a-. 

Plantes  Equiuoxiales,  rccueillies  an 
Mexique,  dans  Pile  de  Cuba,  dans  les 
Provinces  de  Caracas,  de  Cumanoet  de 
Barcelone,  anx  Andes  de  la  Nouvelle 
Grenade,  de  Quito  et  de  Perou,  et  sur 
les  fiords  du  Rio-Negro,  de  i’Orenoque 
et  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones;  Oines 
de  Planches,  Folio,  li v-  I.  a  XV.  24/. 
Sur  Colomb.  Velin,  40;.  10j. 

Monographie  des  Melastomes  et  des 
Rhexia,  et  des  autres  genres  du  merne 
ordre — enriches  d’environ  2000  plantes 
nouvelles:  ornes  de  Planches  en  cou- 
leur.  Folio,  liv.  1.  k.  XV.  27/.  Sur 
Colomfi.  velin,  45/. 

***  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
each  of  these  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
Work  in  itself,  and  may  be  bought  se¬ 
parately  ;  but,  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  persons  who  wish  to  possess 
the  whole,  general  Titles,  &c.  have  been 
prepared  for  forming  the  whole  Collec¬ 
tion  into  an  entire  and  complete  Work 
in  the  following  order,  laid  down  by  the 
Author; — 1.  Historical  Narrative,  with 
the  Picturesque  and  Geographical  At¬ 
las  ;  2.  Zoology  and  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy  ;  3.  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain; 
4.  Astronomy;  5.  Physics  and  Geo¬ 
logy  ;  6.  Botany,  comprehending  Equi- 
noxial  Plants  and  Monography  of  the 
Melastomes. 

HISTORY. 

A  new  edition  of  Arrian’s  History  of 
Alexander’s  Expedition ;  translated  from 
the  Greek/  with  Notes,  Historical,  Geo¬ 
graphical,  and  Critical,  by  Mr.  Hooke. 
To  which  are  prefixed  Mr.  Le  Clere’s 
Criticisms  upon  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
some  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Perizonius’ 
Vindication  of  that  Author.  2  vol.  8vo. 
11.  Is.  bds. 

MATHEMATICS. 

New  Mathemalfc.-al  Tables,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Factors,  Squares,  Cubes,  Square 
Roots,  Cube  Hoots,  Reciprocals,  and 
Hyperbolic  Logarithms,  of  all  Numbers 
from  1  to  10,000  ;  Tables  of  Powers 
and  Prime  Numbers;  an  extensive 
Table  of  Formulae,  or  General  Synopsis 
of  the  most  important  Particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Doctrines  of  Equations, 
Series,  Fluxions,  Fluents,  8cc.  &c.  By 
Peter  Barlox  of  the.  Royal  Military 
Academy,  8vo.l8s.  8ds. 


MEDICINE  AND  CHIRURGERY. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Bilious  Disorders  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  connected  by  an  appropriate  and 
successful  Mode  of  Treatment,  illus¬ 
trated  and  confirmed  by  a  numerous  se¬ 
lection  of  Cases ;  with  Remarks  not 
noticed  by  former  Writers  :  addressed 
to  Invalids  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
Profession,  being  the  Result  of  long 
and  extensive  Practice  in  various  Cli¬ 
mates,  particularly  directed  to  those 
Diseases.  By  John  Faithhorn,  of  Ber- 
ners-street,  formerly  Surgeon  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service. 
8vo.  6s.  bds. 

Number  XL.  with  an  Engraving,  of 
The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of 
the  latest  and  most  important  Disco- 
veries  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Phar¬ 
macy.  3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Debates  at  the  East  India  House,'  in 
the  several  General  Courts  of  Propri¬ 
etors  of  East  India  Stock,  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  25th  of  May,  Thursday  the 
9th,  Wednesday  the  22d,  and  Thursday 
the  23d  of  June,  1814,  on  the  Subject 
of  Pensions.  By  an  Impartial  Re¬ 
porter.  8vo.  4s.  fid.  sewed. — Each  De¬ 
bate  may  be  had  singly  to  complete 
imperfect  Sets. 

Vol.  VIII.  Parti,  of  The  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.D.  F. R.S.  Ed.  &c.  &c. 
4to.  with  13  plates.  11.  Is.  bds. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  46.  6s. 

POETRY. 

Azora,  a  Metrical  Romance,  in  Four 
Cantos.  By  Michael  Head,  Esq.  8vo. 
10s.  fid.  bds. 

Poems  and  Imitations.  By  Daniel 
Cabanel,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq.  8vo. 
10s.  bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Complete  Works  ©f  the  late  Rev. 
Thumas  Robinson,  M.A.  late  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary,  Leicester ;  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  contain¬ 
ing  Scripture  Characters,  the  Christian 
System,  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah, 
(any  of  which  may  be  had  separate.) 
8  vols.  Svo.  41.  4s.  bds. 

An  Essay  on  Immortality,  in  Three 
Parts.  The  Design  is,  instead  of  the 
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old  defective  and  unprogressive  Moral 
Argument  for  a  Future  State,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  very  different  and  far  more  Phi¬ 
losophical  one,  drawn  from  Universal 
Nature.  By  the  Author  of  a  Review  of 
the  first  Principles,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Dr.  Reid,  and  Professor  Stewart.  8vo. 
9s.  bds. 

A  Candid  and  Impartial  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  the  Methodist  So¬ 
cieties  in  this  Kingdom,  wherein  their 
Doctrines  are  fairly  examined,  their 
Discipline  and  Economy  investigated, 
real  Excellencies  in  each  displayed  and 
vindicated,  Defects  candidly  stated,  and 
Improvements  suggested  ;  with  a  View 
to  the  future  Prosperity  of  the  Body, 
and  the  more  general  Diffusion  of  pure 
and  undefiled  Religion,  under  their  au¬ 
spices,  among  Mankind.  By  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  parish 
church  of  Lancaster,  on  Thursday, 
August  25,  1814,  at  the  Primary  Visi¬ 
tation  of  George  Henry,  Lord  Bishop 


of  Chester.  By  ThomasjDunham  Whit¬ 
aker,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  WhalJey, 
and  Rector  of  Heysham,  in  Lancashire, 
4to.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Im¬ 
portance  of  True  Religion.  With  an 
account  of  the  death  of  some  Christians 
and  Unbelievers.  The  whole  designed 
to  shew  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
over  Infidelity.  By  the  Rev.  George 

Marsden.  12mo.  Gs  bds. 

•  •  * 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Paris  .in  1802  and  in  1814.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Shepherd.  8vo.  7s.  6d  bds. 

A  Topographical  Account  of  Bawtry 
and  Thorne  (Yorkshire)  with  the  Vil¬ 
lages  adjacent.  By  W.  Peck.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  a  Map,  and  nine  Engravings 
on  Wood  by  Green,  in  his  best  manner. 
4to.  ll.  Us.  6d.  bds.  A  few  Copies, 
with  the  Plates  on  India  paper,  21.  2s. 

Only  100  Copies  of  this  Work  are 
printed,  and  a  great  Part  of  them  were 
subscribed  for. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  NO.  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

P.  29*0,  I.  22,  for  Warburton.  An  account, — read  Warburton,  on  account. 
1.  16  from  bottom,  for  arts, — read  wits. 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  DECEMBER,  1814. 


Art.  I.  A  Tour  through  Italy ,  exhibiting  a  View  of  its  Scenery* 
its  Antiquities,  and  its  Monuments  ;  particularly  as  they  are  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Classical  Interest  and  Elucidation:  with  an  Account 
of  the  present  State  of  its  Cities  and  Towns  ;  and  Occasional  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  recent  Spoliations  of  the  French.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Chetwode  Eustace.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  lxxxiv.  608,  and  650. 
Price  oL.  5s.  Mawraan.  1813. 

( Continued  from  page  485  of  our  last  Number.) 

u  npjiE  Eternal  City  1” — Mr.  Eustace  justly  observes,  that 
4  in  the  whole  universe  there  are  only  two  cities,  interesting 
alike  to  every  member  of  the  great  Christian  community,  to 
every  citizen  of  the  civilized  world,  whatever  may  he  his  tribe 
or  nation, — Rome  and  Jerusalem.’  4  The  former,’  he  adds, 
c  calls  up  every  classic  recollection  ;  the  latter  awakens  every 
sentiment  of  devotion  :  the  one  brings  before  our  eyes  all  the 
splendours  of  the  present  world  ;  the  other  all  the  glories  of 
the  world  to  come.’  That  Rome  and  Jerusalem  are  su¬ 
premely  interesting  to  every  member  of  the  great  Christian 
community,  wall  be  readily  acknowledged;  but  nothing,  we 
conceive,  can  be  more  essentially  different  than  the  complex 
emotions  which  the  sight  of  either  metropolis  is  calculated  to 
excite.  The  nature  of  these  emotions  in  an  individual,  would, 
indeed,  depend  upon  the  previous  habits  of  association  to  which 
his  imagination  had  been  trained.  Minds  in  which  that  faculty 
has  been  highly  cultivated,  but  has  been  exercised  only  in 
subservience,  and  with  habitual  reference,  to  the  emotions  of 
taste,  often  lose  in  the  passion  for  what  is  beautiful,  a  dis- 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  2  T 
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tinct  perception  and  a  resolute  love  of  what  is  true.  Morality 
and  Devotion  are,  with  regard  to  such  persons,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mere  sentiments  ;  and  in  this  shape  are  made  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  supreme  decisions  of  taste.  The  in¬ 
tellect,  luxuriating  in  the  riches  of  its  own  combinations,  ac¬ 
quires  a  dangerous  facility  in  imposing  upon  itself  its  own 
shadowy  speculations,  in  place  of  realities  less  congenial  with 
that  moral  complacency  which  it  is  fond  of  indulging.  The 
heart  has  not,  indeed,  consciously  and  deliberately  forsaken 
the  worship  of  truth  ;  but  retaining  only  confused  notions  of  its 
dictates,  it  is  seduced  to  bow  down,  with  refined  idolatry,  to 
the  specious  images  of  its  own  creation.  In  such  minds,  .we 
can  easily  conceive  that  Rome  and  .Jerusalem, — the  ‘  classic 
recollections’  inspired  by  the  one,  and  the  devotional  sentiment 
created  by  the  other, — would  occupy  a  proximity  of  situation, — 
would  possess  a  degree  of  resemblance,  which,  to  some  persons, 
might  appear  unnatural.  Persons  differently  constituted  might 
be  led  to  wonder  how,  for  a  moment,  the  complacent  sensations 
awakened  by  surveying  the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  idol¬ 
atry,  could  survive  the  introduction  of  strong  devotional  feel¬ 
ing  ;  still  more  howr  they  could  apparently  blend  with  such  a 
feeling,  as  if  possessing  a  degree  of  affinity  which  made  them 
wnite  in  one  powerful  impression  ; — how  so  various  and  incon¬ 
gruous  an  assemblage  of  ideas  as  is  connected  with  the  ‘  an¬ 
cient  origin  and  venerable  fame,  the  mighty  achievements  and 
vast  empire,’  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome, — her*  heroes  and 
her  saints ,  her  consuls  and  her  cardinals,  her  emperors  and  her 
popes,  and,  in  strange  alliance  with  these,  ‘  the  cross  of  Mount 
Calvary  and  the  songs  of  Mount  Zion,’ — could  be  thus  inti¬ 
mately  associated,  without  a  sense  of  their  absolute  discord¬ 
ance  :  so  that  Mr.  Eustace  actually  speaks  of  entering  the 
portal  of  the  Pantheon ,  ‘  through  which  twice  twenty  gene¬ 
rations  have  flowed  in  succession,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and 
religious  veneration .’  Whatever  be  the  powerful  solvent  which 
can  thus  melt  down  all  the  moral  feelings  into  one  indefinite 
emotion,  whether  it  be  a  blind  and  indiscrimmating  reverence 
for  antiquity,  a  passion  for  external  splendour,  or  a  romantic 
local  attachment  to  a  classical  region,  its  operation  is  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency.' 

Our  readers,  however,  will  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  such  an 
effect  on  Mr.  Eustace’s  mind,  to  the  pecuiiai  character  of  hi> 
religious  belief.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romish  Church,  to 
avail  itself  of  ail  the  splendours  of  the  imperial  name,  and  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  flattering 
their  pride,  their  love  of  glory,  their  passion  for  scenic  graa  - 
deur  and  spectacle,  and  their  abject  proneness  to  superstition. 
All  that  it  imposed  upon  them,  in  the  shape  of  innovation,  were 
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a  nn\v  creed,  and  a  somewhat  different  ritual.  It  adopted  the 
temples  of  Paganism,  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  ; 
and  made  use  of  the  remains  of  ancient  greatness  as  a  quarry 
for  the  erection  of  its  churches  and  episcopal  palaces.  The 
Christians,  Mr.  Eustace  however  adds,  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  possession  of  any  temples,  at  least  in  Rome,  where  the 
emperors  treated  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire  with  pe¬ 
culiar  delicacy ,  till  the  total  downfal  of  idolatry,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  change  of  public  opinion,  (p.  241.)  Nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  heart  than  the  Romish 
superstition,  which  systematically  compromised  the  spiritual  for 
the  sensible  ;  connected  the  associations  of  taste  with  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  sense,  only  to  make  those  impressions  the  more 
captivating  and  delusive  ;  and,  by  combining  them  with  false 
notions  of  religion,  and  with  that  instinctive  sort  of  devotion 
which  readily  attaches  itself  to  an  indefinite  object,  effectually 
excluded  from  the  mind  all  appropriate  ideas  of  the  invisible 
realities,  to  which  pure  faith  and  spiritual  worship  have  refer¬ 
ence,  and  chained  the  immortal  principle  to  semblances  and 
shadows. 

4  Rome,’  says  Mr.  Eustace,  ‘  brings  before  our  eyes  all  the 
splendours  of  the  present  world.7  It  might,  indeed,  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  as  the  depositary  and  mart  of  the  riches  and 
glories  of  the  earth,  but  as  the  very  symbol  of  every  thing  on 
which  human  pride  establishes  itself.  To  exalt,  to  ennoble,  to 
deify  human  nature,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  make  the  scene  of 
his  present  existence  all  that  might  satisfy  the  fancy,  and  soothe 
the  pride  of  man,  was  the  uniform  design  of  the  institutions  and 
religious  polity  of  classical  Heathenism.  The  perfection  of  the 
arts  aided  this  design,  not  only  by  presenting,  as  if  in  rivalry 
to  the  wonders  of  Nature,  the  creations  of  human  fancy,  and  the 
triumphs  of  human  genius,  but  by  being  employed  to  give  a  de¬ 
finite  shape  to  every  thing  abstract  or  imaginary,  to  change  the 
intellectual  into  the  sensible,  and  thus  to  contract  or  lower  every 
idea  to  the  level  and  compass  of  his  nature.  By  a  more  daring 
impiety  than  the  fabled  rebellion  of  the  Titans,  Heaven  was 
brought  down  to  swell  the  pride  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 
4  Every  hill  and  valley  had  its  tradition,  every  city  its  tutelary 
4  god  ;  every  spot  was  consecrated  in  the  eyes  ot  the  native. 
4  The  object  of  philosophy  and  of  the  arts,  seemed  to  be  alike,  to 
4  localize  every  object  of  fear,  of  hope,  or  of  veneration  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  every  indefinite  feeling  some  definite  form,  and  to 
merge  the  future  and  the  infinite  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  man’s  incipient  existence. 

It  may  deserve  investigation,  how  far  the  subtle  spirit  of  an¬ 
cient  idolatry,  still  survives  in  other  forms  and  institutions;  that 
species  of  idolatry,  we  mean,  which  is  less  gross,  indeed,  than  the 
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dark  rites  of  Baal,  or  of  Osiris,  but  not  less  impious ;  which 
consists  in  enthroning  the  pride  of  man  on  the  foot-stool  of  his 
Maker,  and  transforming  the  temple  of  the  material  world  into  a 
theatre  for  the  celebration  of  the  pomp  and  glories  of  its  earthly 
inhabitant.  How  far  the  love  of  the  arts  has  a  tendency  to  che¬ 
rish  this  dangerous  propensity,  as  connected  with  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  admiration  of  the  productions  of  heathen  genius,  and  an 
implicit  adoption  of  them  as  models  of  imitation,  demands  a 
fuller  consideration  than  can  here  be  given  to  the  subject.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  pleasures  of  taste,  necessarily  op¬ 
posed  to  the  dictates  of  Christianity  ;  but  they  may  be  made  the 
medium  of  transmitting  an  influence  very  hostile  to  its  spiritual 
nature,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  system  of  humility, 
by  flattering  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  man.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  powerfully  operating  causes  of  the  Romish 
corruption  of  Christianity.  By  this  means,  so  large  a  portion 
of  Paganism  was  taken  up,  and  absorbed  in  its  institutions  ;  and 
while  the  fears  of  the  multitude  were  quieted  by  penances  and 
commutations,  as  delusive  as  the  expiatory  rites  of  heathen 
temples,  and  their  prayers  directed  to  mediators  equally  unreal 
and  powerless  as  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon,  iheir  imaginations 
were  dazzled  and  inthralied  by  the  pomp  of  art,  and  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  earthly  grandeur. 

Among  those  palpably  embodied  abstractions  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  cherishes  as  the  central  idea  of  a  thousand  combiua- 
tions  of  feeling,  none  have  acquired  so  extensive  an  influence,  and 
have  seemed  to  possess  such  an  externality  of  existence  to  the 
mind,  as  the  strong  personification  of  countries  and  of  cities. 
Even  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  influence 
of  imagination  upon  human  actions,  cannot  hut  have  perceived 
how  forcibly  the  idea  of  our  native  country,  the  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  devoted  fondness  to  every  generous  mind,  influences  us, 
as  though  it  were  indeed  a  being  and  a  presence,  while  we  arc 
unconscious  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  it  has  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  power  of  so  mysteriously  affecting  us.  No  people 
more  entirely  surrendered  themselves  to  this  feeling  than  the 
Romans.  The  glory  of  their  city,  with  which  each  citizen  con¬ 
nected  the  privileges  of  his  birthright,  and  identified  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  was  the  idol  of  his  enthusiasm.  Itomanus  sum, 
was  the  proudest  boast  of  her  natives  ;  and  the  power  of  that 
name  was  exemplified  when  St.  Paul  asserted  his  free  birth¬ 
right  :  the  magistrates  44  feared  when  they  knew  he  was  a  Ro¬ 
man.’’  Strongly  possessed  by  this  imagination,  Mr.  Eustace 
adopts  the  hold  appellatives — the  4  Eternal  city,' — the  4  Mis¬ 
tress  of  the  World, — ’in  application  to  Rome  ;  and  seems  to  con¬ 
template  the  metropolis,  not  so  much  as  a  personification  of 
human  grandeur,  as  a  real  intelligence,  presiding  over  the  earth, 
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issuing  from  her  seven  hills  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
religion,  and  retaining,  through  all  the  changes  which  she  ha:» 
experi  need,  a  conscious  majesty,  and  an  identity  of  character. 
He  speaks  of  her  as  claiming  4  respect  and  affection ,  on 
grounds  which  the  Christian  and  the  philosopher  must  *\dmit 
with  grateful  acknowledgment.*  lie  quotes,  with  enthusiasm, 
the  designations  of  the  4  Holy  City,*  the  4  Light  of  Nations,’ 
the  4  Parent  of  Mankind  ;’  and  he  subjoins,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  the  following  4  elevated  language*  of  Leo  the  Great, 
standing  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  their 
festival. 

<  Isti  sunt  viri  per  quos  tibi  evangelium  Christi,  Roma!  resplemL 
nit !  Isti  sum  qui  te  ad  hanc  gloriam  provexerunt  ut  gens  sancta 
populus  electus,  civitos  sacerdotalis  ac  regia  per  sacram  beati  Petri 
sedem  caput  orbis  eiTecta,  latius  presideres  religione  divina,  quam 
dominatione  terreua.  *  p  198. 

But  lor  the  sublimest  personification  of  the  object  of  Mr. 
Eustace’s  almost  idolatrous  reverence,  a  Protestant  would 
refer  to  the  solemn  representations  of  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 
The  Mistress  of  the  World  is  depicted  by  the  pen  of  inspired 
prophecy,  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  decked  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her 
hand,  seated  on  tier  seven  hills,  with  peoples,  and  multitudes, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  assembled  around  her  in  tributary 
subjection.  She  is  styled  44  that  Great  City  which  reigneth 
oyer  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;”  and  the  language  ascribed  to 
her  is,  44  I  sit  a  queen.  I  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no 
sorrow.”  44  She  hath  glorified  herself  and  lived  deliciously.” 
How  appropriately  is  it  observed,  that  4  all  the  splendours  of 
the  present  world  are  brought  before  our  eyes,’  in  the  view  of 
Rome  !  The  Apostle  enumerates  the  treasures  of  her  wealth, — - 
44  the  merchandize  of  goid  and  silver,  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  marble,  and  frankincense, 
and  wine,  and  oil and  he  sums  up  tiie  catalogue  with 
44  slaves  and  the  souls  of  men.’’  And  all  who  beheld  her  de¬ 
struction,  are  represented  as  exclaiming,  44  AAhat  city  is  like 
unto  that  great  city.  Alas,  alas  !  that  great  city,  for  in  one 
hour  she  is  made  desolate”  44  For  with  violence,”  it  is  so¬ 
lemnly  declared,  44  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown 
down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.” 

Our  readers  must  excuse  us  for  thus  seeming  to  wander 
from  our  immediate  subject;  but  it  appeared  to  us  deserving 
of  remark,  that  the  most  interesting  aspect  under  which,  after 
all  the  glories  of  her  past  history,  Rome  can  be  contemplated, 
is  that  which  she  presents  as  the  subject  of  prophecy.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  enigmatical  obscurity  in  which  the  visions  of 
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the  future  "are  necessarily  enveloped,  the  certainty  of  the  event 
predicted,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  consistent  bebever  in  the 
truths  ot  Christianity  :  and  how  various  and  unsatisfactory 
fioever  may  have  been  the  attempts  of  commentators  to  elucidate 
the  precise  import  of  the  symbolic  representations  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  both  as  to  the  season  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
fulfilment,  still  the  importance  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
record,  forbid  our  excluding  the  events  referred  to  from  our 
attentive  expectations.  That  they  are  still  in  futurity,  is,  we 
apprehend,  incontrovertibly  evident  from  the  declaration  that 
the  destruction  of  the  city  shall  he  utter  and  final ;  and  there 
is  a  local  speciality — a  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  description, 
which  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  its  being  of  a  figurative 
nature.  Of  this  we  may  undoubtedly  be  persuaded,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  event  shall  take  place,  the  circumstances  of  its  ful¬ 
filment  will  leave  no  room  for  questioning  the  designed  im¬ 
port,  or  for  disputing  the  application  of  the  prophecy.  In  the 
mean  time,  though  Mr.  Eustace  represents  Rome  as  even 
now*  already  fallen  from  her  greatness,  the  new  posture  which 
she  is  assuming  may  well  recall  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men  to  a  subject,  which,  according  to  the  uniform  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Protestant  commentators,  occupies  so  conspicuous  a 
place  among  the  transactions  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  thought 
worthy  of  being  made  the  subject  of  its  communications. 

No  such  awful  anticipations  could  he  supposed  to  intrude 
on  the  poetical  enthusiasm  and  philosophic  melancholy,  with 
which  Mr.  Eustace  contemplated  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Rome  from  the  tower  of  the  capitol. 


<  Behind  us,’  he  describes  the  prospect,  *  the  modern  town  lay 
extended  over  the  Campus  Martius,  and  spreading  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  formed  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  capitol.  Before 
us,  scattered  in  vast  black  shapeless  masses,  over  the  seven  hills, 
and  through  the  intervening  vallies,  arose  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city.  '1  hey  stood  desolate,  amidst  solitude  and  silence,  with  groves 
of  "funereal  cypress  waving  over  them;  the  awful  monuments,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  generations  ;  not  of  men,  but  of  empires. 

‘  A  distant  view  of  fEgina  and  of  Megara,  of  the  Piraeus  and  of 
Corinth,  melted  the  soul  of  an  ancient  Roman,  for  a  while  suspended 
his  private  sorrows,  and  absorbed  his  sense  of  personal  affliction, 
in  a  more  expansive  and  generous  compassion  for  the  fate  of  cities 
and  of  states.  What  then  must  be  the  emotions  of  the  traveller, 
who  beholds,  extended  in  disordered  heaps  before  him,  the  dis¬ 
jointed  “  carcase  of  fallen  Rome,’’  once  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the 
grand  receptacle  of  nations  “  the  common  asylum  of  mankind.’* 
The  contemplation  was  indeed  awful  and  i  nressive  mmediately 
under  our  eyes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  lay  the  Forum,  lined 
with  solitary  columns,  and  commencing  and  terminating  in  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch.  Beyond  and  just  before  us,  rose  the  Palatine  Mount, 
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cncumbervd  with  the  substructions  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  still  farther  on,  ascended  the  Celiaix 
Mount,  with  the  Temple  of  Faunus  on  its  summit  On  the  right 
was  the  Aventine,  spotted  with  heaps  of  stone,  swelling  amidst  its 
lonely  vineyards.  To  the  left  the  Esquiline,  with  its  scattered 
tombs  and  tottering  aqueducts,  'and  in  the  same  line  the  Viminal 
and  Quirinal,  terminating  in  the  once  magnificent  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
The  Baths  of  Antoninus,  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  many  a  ve¬ 
nerable  fabric,  bearing  on  its  shattered  form  the  traces  of  the  iron 
hand  of  destruction,  as  well  as  the  furrows  of  age,  lay  scattered  up 
and  down  the  vast  field;  while  the  superb  temples  of  St.  John 
Lateral),  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Santa  Croce,  arose  with  their 
pointed  obelisks,  majestic  but  solitary  monuments,  amidst  the  ex¬ 
tensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  rI  he  ancient  walls,  a  vast 
c  ircumference,  formed  a  frame  of  venerable  aspect,  well  adapted  to 
this  picture  of  ruin,  this  cemetery  of  ages,  “  Romani  bustum 
populi.” 

*  Beyond,  the  eye  ranged  over  the  storied  plain  of  Latium,  now 
the  deserted  Campagna,  and  rested  on  the  Alban  Mount,  which 
rose  before  us  to  the  south,  shelving  downwards  on  the  west  towardc 
Antium  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  and  on  the  east  towards  the  Latin 
Vale-  Here,  it  presents  Tusculum  in  white  lines  on  its  declivity ; 
there,  it  exhibits  the  long  ridge  that  overhangs  its  lake,  once  the 
site  of  Alba  Longa, .  and  towering  boldly  in  the  centre,  with  a 
hundred  towns  and  villas  ou  its  sides,  it  terminates  in  a  point,  once 
crowned  with  the  triumphal  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis.  .Turning 
eastward,  we  beheld  the  Tiburtine  hills,  wdth  Tibur  reclining  on 
their  side:  and  behind,  still  more  to  the  east,  the  Sabine,  moun¬ 
tains  enclosed  by  the  Apennines,  which  at  the  varying  distance  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  swept  round  to  the  east  and  north,  form- 
ing  an  immense  and  bold  boundary  of  snow.  The  Montes  Cimini 
and  several  lesser  hills,  diverging  from  the  great  parent  ridge,  the 
Pater  Apenninus,  continue  the  chain  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  sea 
and  forms  a  perfect  theatre.  Mount  Soracte,  thirty  miles  to  the 
north,  lifts  his  head,  an  insulated  and  therefore  striking  feature.  While 
the  Tiber,  enriched  by  numberless  rivers  and  streamlets,  intersects 
the  immense  plain  ;  and  bathing  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Rome, 
rolls  like  the  Po,  a  current  unexhausted  even  during  the  scorching 
heats  of  summer.  The  tract  now  expanded  before  us  was  the 
country  of  the  Etrurians,  \  eientes,  Rutuli,  Falisci,  Latins,  Sabines, 
Volsci  JEqui,  and  Hernici,  and  of  course  the  scene  of  the  wars 
and  exertions,  of  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  infant  Rome,  during 
a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  her  history  ;  an  interesting 
period,  when  she  possessed  and  exercised  every  generous  virtue 
and  established  on  the  basis  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  fortitude,  the 
foundations  of  her  future  empire. 

<  As  the  traveller  looks  towards  the  regions  once  inhabited  by  these 
well-known  tribes,  many  an  illustrious  name,  and  many  a  noble 
achievement,  must  rise  in  his  memory, .  reviving  at  the  same  time 
the  recollection  of  early  studies  and  boyish  amusements,  and  blend¬ 
ing  the  friendships  of  youth  with  the  memorials  oF  ancient  great- 
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ness.  The  day  was  cloudless,  tlie  beams  of  the  sun  played  over 
the  landscape  ;  hues  of  light  blue,  intermingled  with  dark  shades, 
deepening  as  they  retired,  chequered  the  mountains.  A  line  oi 
shining  snow  marked  the  distant  Apennines,  and  a  vault  of  the 
purest  and  brightest  azure  covered  the  glorious  scene  !  We  passed 
a  long  and  delightful  morning  in  its  contemplation.’ 


If  the  reader  will  implicitly  intrust  himself  to  our  Author’s 
guidance,  and  endeavour  for  the  time  to  identify  himself  in 
feeling  with  his  classical  cicerone,  he  will  derive  a  rich  grati¬ 
fication  fr am  making  the  tour  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  with 
so  interesting  and  intelligent  a  companion.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through  his  picturesque  description 
of  the  seven  hills  ;  and,  indeed,  we  feel  at  a  loss  from  what 
parts  of  these  volumes  to  select  the  few  extracts  we  have  room 
to  insen.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  give  hut  a  v«ry  partial 
account  of  their  amusing  contents. 

Mr.  Eustace,  alter  a  brief  disquisition  on  the  principal  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  ancient  Rome,  replies  to  the  question, 
£  What  is  now  become  of  the  rich  materials,  the  bronze,  the 
marbles  employed  in  the  statues,  pillars,  and  decorations,  of 
this  vast  st  ene  of  grandeur.’ 


c  The  quantity  of  granite  and  marble,’  he  tells  us.  *  that  decorated 
ancient  Rome,  is  almost  incalculable.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  by  the  marble  plan  to  which  I  have  alluded,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  imagine  that  its  streets  were  lined  with  porticos,  and 
formed  an  endless  succession  of  colonnades.  Of  statues,  ir  we  may 
believe  the  elder  Pliny,  the  number  was  equal  to  that  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  sufficient  not  only  to  fill 
the  temples,  basilicae,  and  curiae,  but  to  crowd  the  streets,  and 
almost  people  the  porticos  and  public  walks.’ 


After  describing  the  waste  and  havoc  of  these  materials  from 
different  causes,  he  proceeds  to  support  his  opinion,  that  the 
far  greater  portion  stiff  remains  buried  amid  the  ruins,  or 
entombed  under  the  edifices  of  the  modern  city. 

*  The  elevation  of  the  ground  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  city, 
amounting  in  general,  to  the  height  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet, 
and  the  many  little  hills,  which  have  risen  in  various  parts  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  especially  on  the  sites  of  theatres  and  baths,  and 
other  extensive  buildings,  sufficiently  shew  what  a  mass  of  ruin  lies 
extended  below.  In  fact,  few  excavations  have  been  made  in  this 
artificial  soil,  without  terminating  in  some  interesting  discovery; 
and  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  in  sinking  a  well,  or  opening 
the  foundations  of  a  private  house,  the  masons  have  been  stopped 
by  the  interposing  bulk  of  a  pillar  or  an  obelisk.  One  of  the  latter 
was  discovered  thrice,  and  as  often  buried  again  in  rubbish,  before 
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it  was  raised  by  Benedict  XIV.  The  pavement  of  the  Forum  is 
well  known  to  exist  about  fourteen  feet  under  the  present  level, 
and  several  of  the  thermae  remain  still  unopened.  The  portico  of 
Trajan  lies  near  twenty  feet  under  the  foundations  of  churches  and 
convents.  V  hat  treasures  of  art  may  not  be  contained  in  these 
mines,  hitherto  unexplored!  What  beautiful  forms  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  may  still  slumber  in  this  immense  cemetery  of 
ancient  magnificence  !*  p.  252. 

The  population  of  modern  Rome  amounted,  it  appears,  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  or,  perhaps,  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  4  previous  to  the  French  invasion,  which,’  adds  Mr. 
Eustace,  4  by  empoverishing  the  country,  and  severing  front 
the  capital  one  of  its  richest  provinces,  is  said  to  hive  dimi¬ 
nished  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  twenty,  or  even  thirty 
thousand.’  We  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to< 
inform  themselves  with  respect  to  its  topography,  to  thd  work 
itself,  in  which  ample  attention  is  given  to  the  subject. 

Our  Author  pauses  on  the  Vatican  hill,  to  speculate  on  the 
origin  of  its  appellation,  and  to  recall  to  mind  the  pleasing  ima¬ 
gery  associated  with  it,  from  that  passage  in  Horace — • 

- ut  paterni 

Fluminis  ripsc,  simul  et  jocovi 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  '  aticani 

montis  imago  Od.  xx.  lib.  1. 

*  But  I  know  not,’  he  adds,  ‘  whether  these  sportive  ideas  have 
not,  in  the  minds  of  most  of  my  readers,  given  way  to  impressions 
less  pleasing ;  and  whether  the  accents  of  the  echo  h  tve  not  been 
drowned  in  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  that  have  rolled  through 
so  many  ages,  and  resounded  so  long  and  so  tremor  dously  in  every 
English  ear  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vatican  has  long  ceased 
to  be  the  forge  of  spiritual  lightnings,  the  grand  arsenal  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  weapons, 

"  Sacri  armamentaria  cceli 

and  ages  hav'*  now  elapsed  since  the  roar  of  its  thunders  has  dis¬ 
turbed  the  repose  of  the  universe,  or  perplexed  monarchs  fearful  of 
change.  1  he  Vatican  is  now  the  peaceful  theatre  of  some  of  the 
most  majestic  ceremonies  of  the  pontifical  court :  it  is  the  repo¬ 
sitory  of  the  records  of  ancient  science,  and  the  temple  of  the  arts 
of  Greece  and  Rome.’  pp.  282,  3. 

Enumerating  the  paintings  in  the  Sal  t  Regia  of  the  Vatican 
palace,  Mr.  Eustace  has  occasion  to  refer  to  that  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  4  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.’  4  Better,’  he 
exclaims,  4  if  the  memory  of  such  an  atrocious  and  most  hor¬ 
rible  event  must  be  preserved,  would  it  be  placed  at  Paris, 
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where  it  was  perpetrated,  than  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre  where  it  w  s  planned,  than  in  the  Vatican  !’ — 

Occidat  ilia  dies  cevo  nec  postera  credant 
Snecula  :  nos  certe  taceamus,  et  obruta  multa 
Node  tegi  nostrae  patiamur  crimina  gentis. 

1  This,’  he  continues,  ‘  was  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  wish  cf 
a  worthy  French  magistrate,  (the  (Chancellor  L’Hopitah)  and  in 
this  wish  every  humane  heart  will  readily  join.-- The  humiliation  of 
the  Emperors  Henry  IV.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  ought  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  trophies  of  the  Holy  See.  It  reflects  more  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  insolent  and  domineering  pontiffs,  who  exacted  such 
marks  of  submission,  than  on  the  degraded  sovereigns  who  found 
themselves  obliged  to  give  them.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  become 
the  common  father  of  Christians  to  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of  his 
sons,  or  to  blazon  the  walls  of  his  palace  with  the  monuments  of 
their  weakness  or  condescension.’  p.  285. 

Our  readers  will  not,  without  some  degree  of  pleased  surprise, 
receive  such  expressions  as  these  from  a  Roman  Catholic  cler¬ 
gyman,  but  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  persuade  themselves 
that  his  character  is  not  anomalous,  and  that  the  novel  freedom 
of  his  opinions  would  not  be  resented  by  the  generality  of  his 
brethren,  as  bordering  upon  impiety.  The  following  sentiments 
are  still  more  striking,  and  deserve  attention  from  thgir  intrinsic 
importance.  The  Author  is  speaking  of  the  celebrated  “  Last 
Judgement”  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Cappclla  Sisiina,  in 
particular  of  the  figure  of  the  Judge. 

*  Similar  representations,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  in  language  or 
in  painting,  are  sublime  and  affecting;  but  I  know  not,  whether  they 
be  suitable  to  the  calm,  the  tranquil,  the  majestic  character  of  the 
awful  Person  who  is  to  judge  the  world  in  truth  and  in  justice.  No¬ 
thing  in  fact  is  so  difficult  as  to  pourtray  the  features,  attitudes  and 
gestures  of  the  Word  incarnate.  He  was  not  without  feeling,  but 
he  was  above  passion.  Joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and  pleasure,  could 
reach  his  soul,  for  he  teas  man ,  but  they  could  not  cloud  its  serenity 
or  shake  its  fortitude,  for  he  teas  God .  Benevolence  brought  him 
from  heaven,  it  was  therefore  his  prevailing  sentiment,  and  may  be 
supposed  to'  influence  his  countenance  and  shed  over  his  features  a 
perpetual  expression  of  benignity.  To  obey  or  to  suspend  the  laws 
of  nature  was  to  him  equally  easy  ;  a  miracle  cost  him  no  effort,  and 
excited  in  him  no  surprize.  To  submit  or  to  command,  to  suffer  or 
to  triumph,  to  live  or  to  die,  were  alike  welcome  in  their  turns,  as 
the  result  of  reason  and  obedience.  To  do  the  will  of  his  Father 
was  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  every  step  that  led  to  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  whether  easy  or  arduous,  was  to  him  the  same.  What 
poet  shall  dare  to  describe  such  a  character  ?  What  painter  presume 
to  trace  fits  divine  semblance?  No  wonder  then  that  the  greatest 
masters  should  have  failed  in  the  bold  attempt ;  and  that  even  Mi- 
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chael  Angelo  by  transferring,  like  Homer,  the  passions  of  the  man 
to  the  divinity,  should  have  degraded  the  awful  object,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  spectator  the  form,  not  of  a  God,  but  of  an  irritated 
and  vindictive  monarch  ?  If  Michael  Angelo  has  failed,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  that  other  painters  can  succeed ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  few,  very  few  representations  of  the  Saviour,  on  which  the  eye 
or  the  imagination  can  rest  with  satisfaction.  The  divine  infants  of 
Carlo  Dolce  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged  beings  of  a  superior 
nature,  that  seem  to  breathe  the  airs  and  enjoy  at  once  the  innocence 
and  the  bloom  of  paradise;  and  his  Saviour  of  the  World, ,  in  the 
act  of  consecrating  the  bread  and  wine,  is  a  most  divine  figure,  ever)' 
feature  of  whose  seraphic  face  speaks  compassion  and  mercy. 

‘  Love  without  end,  and  without  measure,  grace. 

Milton  III.  142. 

*  But  love  and  mercy  are  not  the  only  attributes  of  this  sacred 
Personage :  justice  and  holiness  accompany  his  steps,  and  cast  an 
awful  majesty  as  a  veil  around  him,  and  these  grand  accompaniments 
of  the  Godhead  are  sought  for  in  vain,  in  the  mild,  the  soft,  I  had. 
almost  said,  the  effeminate  figures  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Four,  I  think, 
I  have  seen  of  a  happier  touch,  and  more  elevated  description.  One 
is  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  gallery  in  Sans  Souci,  at  Potsdam,  and 
represents  Christ  in  the  act  of  raising  Lazarus;  and  three  in  the,Pa- 
lazzo  Justiniani,  at  Home  In  one,  Christ  restores  life  to  the  son 
cf  the  widow  at  Naim ;  in  another,  he  multiplies  the  loaves  for  the 
crowd  in  the  desert ;  in  the  third,  he  gives  sight  to  a  blind  man. 
The  three  last,  I  think,  by  Annibal  Carracci.  In  all  these  noble 
paintings,  warm  benevolence,  compassion,  and  power  unconscious 
of  exertion,  mark  the  features  and  attitudes  of  the  incarnate  God, 
and  give  at  least  a  distant  and  feeble  glimpse  .of  his  majestic  demea¬ 
nour/  pp.  286 — 288. 

And  further,  alluding  to  Raffaello's  celebrated  but  almost  blas¬ 
phemous  delineation  of  ‘  the  Eternal  Father,  with  arms  and 
feet  expanded,  darting  into  chaos,  and  reducing  its  distracted 
elements  into  order,  merely  by  his  motion,’  Mr.  Eustace 
adds, 

‘  The  figure  of  the  Eternal  thus  represented,  may  be  poetical  and 
sublime,  even  as  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  but  (si  verbo  aiidacia  delur) 
it  excites  no  admiration,  and  deserves  little  praise.  In  fact,  if  it  be 
difficult  to  represent  the  Son  of  God  who  “  became  man”  and 
“  dwelt  amongst  us,”  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  sacred 
person,  and  degrading  his  majestic  form,  what  means  can  the  painter 
employ,  what  art  can  he  call  into  play,  to  pourtray  with  becoming 
magnificence  the  Eternal  himself,  the  model  of  beauty,  the  grand 
archetype  of  perfection,  “  who  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible,  whom 
no  mortal  hath  seen  or  can  see 

‘  It  is  true  that  the  prophet  Daniel  has  introduced  the  Almighty 
in  a  visible  form,  and  under  the  emphatical  appellation  of  the 
“  Ancient  of  days”  ventured,  with  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly 
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spirit,  to  trace  a  mysterious  sketch  of  the  Eternal.  “  While  1  be- 
v-held,"  says  the  prophet,  thrones  were  placed:  then  the  Ancient 
of  duvs  took  hi  seat:  his  garment  was  shining  as  snow  ;  the  hair  of 
his  head  as  the  purest  wool  His  throne  was  raging  flames :  his 
wheels,  consuming  lire.  A  torrent  blazing  and  impetuous  roiled  be¬ 
fore  him  :  thousands  of  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  waited  in  his  presence  He  sat  as  judge 
and  the  books  were  opened  ”  In  this  description,  only  one  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  the  person  of  the  divinity  is  mentioned.  'The 
prophet  seems  to  refrain  with  reverential  awe  from  such  a  subject, 
and  expatiating  on  the  garments,  the  throne,  the  ministering  spirits, 
leaves  the  indescribable  form  to  the  imagination,  or  rather  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  terror  of  the  reader.  Painters  and  poets  would  do  well  to  imi¬ 
tate  this  holy  discretion,  and  to  re  frain  from  all  attempts  to  embody 
the  Eternal  mind,  which  by  confining  the  omnipotent,  energies  of 
pure  spirit  within  a  human  form,  disfigure  the  original  of  all  that  is 
lovely  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  by  marking  it  with  the  pe¬ 
rishable  features  of  human  decrepitude.  Besides  in  the  picture  now 
before  us,  it  is  not.  the  Word  of  the  Creator  that  composes  the  dis¬ 
order  of  chaos.  No  ;  his  hands  and  feet  are  employed  to  separate 
the  warring  elements  and  confine  them  within  their  respective  boun¬ 
daries.  This  is  an  idea  bordering  upon  the  burlesque  and  perfectly 
unworthy  the  lofty  conceptions  of  Rafiaello.  How  different  the  sen¬ 
timent  conveyed  in  the  sublime  language  of  the  scripture.  No  effort, 
no  action  even,  wets  requisite.  Chaos  stood  ready  to  obey  his  will, 
and  nature  arose  at  his  w  ord.  “  He  said,  let  Light  Be,  and  Light 
Was  ! — IJe  spake  and  they  were  made :  he  commanded,  and  they 
w  ere  created.*'  *  p.  289. 

We  must  pass  over  our  Author’s  description  of  the  bewil¬ 
dering  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  Vatican  palace,  and  his 
long  account  of  Roman  churches.  Mr.  Eustace  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  Basilica  Vaticaua,  or  St.  Peter’s,  4  the 
most  magnificent  edifice,’  lie  exultingly  exclaims,  4  ever  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  religion.’  We  less  regret  our  being 
unable  to  insert  the  Author’s  elaborate  description  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  masterpiece  of  human  skill,  from  the  conviction  that 
language  is  incompetent  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  mag¬ 
nificence  and  extent.  We  cannot  feel  surprise  at  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiasm,  with  which  Mr.  E.  expatiates  upon  an 
edifice  which,  in  his  estimation,  4  unites  the  perfection  of  art 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness;' — 4  the  temple  of  taste  and  the 
sanctuary  of  religion.’  He  quotes  the  words  of  the  learned  3J a- 
hillon ,  in  support  of  his  representation  of  the  impressive  grandeur 
of  its  exterior  ;  4  Ad  Basilica?  Vatican®  vestibulum  subsistiinus  ; 
naque,  audemus  tarn  divin®  fabric®  inajestatem  rudi  calamo 
violare.  Sunt  enim  nonnulla,  qu®  nullo  melius  modo,  quam 
atupore  et  silentio  laudantur.’  And  he  adds  the  testimony  of 
Grav  :  4  1  saw  St.  Peter’s,  and  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
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tt'ionl.'  The  interior  fully  corresponds  with  the  expectations 
raised  by  the  grandeur  of  the  exterior.  The  portico,  or  ves- 
tibulum,  is  itself  a  gallery  equal  in  dimensions  and  decorations 
to  the  most  spacious  cathedrals. 

*  But  how  great  your  astonishment,’  continues  Mr.  Eustace, 
*  w'  en  you  reach  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  contemplate  the  four  superb  vistas  that  open  around 
you  ;  and  then  raise  your  eyes  to  the  dome,  at  the  prodigious  ele¬ 
vation  of  four  hundred  feet,  extended  like  a  firmament  over  your 
head,  and  presenting  in  glowing  mosaic  the  companies  of  the  just, 
the  choirs  of  celestial  spirits,  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
arrayed  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  whose  “  throne  high  raised 
above  all  height”  crowns  the  awful  scene.’ 

But  as  the  most  correct  idea  of  its  size  and  extent  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  formed  by  comparison,  we  shall  subjoin  Mr.  Eustace’s 
account  of  its  dimensions,  and  those  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  London, 
which  is  confessedly  the  second  church  in  the  world,  yet  far  to® 


inferior  to  he  paralleled  with  St.  Peter’s. 

St.  Peter’s.  St.  Paul’s, 

Length  -  -  -  -  700  feet.  -  -  500  feet. 

Transept  -  500  -  -  250. 

Height  -  440  -  •*  -  340. 

Breadth  of  the  nave  00  -  -  60. 

Height  of  the  nave  154  -  -  -  120. 


Mr.  Eustace,  with  just  indignation,  adverts  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  cathedral  is  kept,  £  the  dirt  collected  on  the 
pavement,  and  on  the  statues,’  and  £  the  penurious  spirit,  that, 
while  it  leaves  the  decoration  of  the  dome  to  rot  and  peel  off 
through  damp  and  negligence,  stations  guards  at  the  door  to 
tax  the  curiosity  of  strangers.’  Although  ours  is  not  £  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  cathedrals,’  we  may  he  permitted  to  express  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mingled  shame  and  regret  at  the  dirty  or  dilapidated  state 
of  many  of  our  public  buildings,  arising  either  from  culpable  neg¬ 
lect  or  ridiculous  parsimony.  We  are  indeed  jealous  of  the 
alliance  of  devotion  and  taste,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  arts ;  because  we  believe  that  one  of  the  most- 
tenacious  prejudices  which  opposed  a  reception  of  the  system  of 
faith,  as  exhibited  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  partly 
originated  in  this  very  source.  The  Jew',  blind  to  the  true 
glory  of  the  second  temple  of  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  spake  ; 
tiie  Ephesian,  glorying  in  the  splendid  fane  of  his  great  god¬ 
dess  ;  and  the  Roman,  whose  boast  was  of  that  proud  structure 
raised  on  the  summit  of  the  capitol  to  £  the  guardian  of  the 
cmpire,  the  father  of  gods  and  men  all  met,  with  equal  hosti- 
jjty  and  contempt,  the  simple  forms  and  the  purely  spiritual 
worship  of  primitive  Christianity.  They  viewed,  with  proud 
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derision,  that  novel  sect,  destitute  of  possessions  and  of  the 
means  of  external  splendour,  without  a  temple  or  a  priesthood, 
whose  very  religion  seemed  to  consist  in  waging  war  with  the 
appearances,  the  captivations,  and  the  pleasures  of  sense  ; 
whose  belief  seemed  to  pour  contempt  on  worldly  grandeur  by 
asserting  as  its  object  and  its  founder,  one  whose  birthplace  was 
a  manger,  and  whose  end  was  crucifixion.  How  sublimely 
does  the  Apostle,  as  if  in  allusion  to  this  very  prejudice,  avail 
himself  of  the  associations  connected  with  the  glory  of  those 
rival  temples,  to  illustrate  the  intellectual  and  transcend¬ 
ent  nature  of  the  religion  he  taught  1  The  Christian  temple, 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  “  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,”  was  framed  oi 
living  materials,  of  human  intelligences :  the  building  was 
still  proceeding  under  the  Divine  Architect;  and  in  a  sense  ap¬ 
plicable  to  no  earthly  structure,  it  was  a  holy  temple,  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

But  to  return,  though  we  consider  the  intimate  association  of 
the  arts  with  religion  as  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  and  de¬ 
lusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  every 
thing  connected  with  their  progress,  in  reference  to  secular  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  taste  ;  and  to  participate,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  Author,  which  appears 
to  be  the  growth  of  native  sensibility,  and  of  a  cultivated  un¬ 
derstanding. 

The  description  of  the  Pontifical  Service  is  very  interesting, 
and  almost  poetical.  *  The  same  unwearied  attention,’  says 
Mr.  Eustace,  4  which  regulated  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
architecture  and  decorations,  extends  itself  to  every  part  of  the 
divine  service,  and  takes  in  all  the  minutiae  of  ritual  observance.’ 
What  follows,  strikingly  confirms  the  truth  of  the  observations 
we  have  submitted,  on  the  pernicious  tendeuey  of  the  pompous 
rites  of  Heathenism  at  once  to  sensualize  the  mind,  and  to  in¬ 
flame  the  pride  of  human  nature. 

‘  The  ancient  Romans  loved  parade  and  public  shews,  and  intro¬ 
duced  processions,  rich  habits,  and  stately  ceremonies,  into  all  the 
branches  of  public  administration,  whether  civil,  military,  or  reli¬ 
gious.  This  taste,  so  natural  and  so  useful ,  because  calculated ,  while 
it  feasts  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  to  cover  the  nakedness  and  lit¬ 
tleness  of  man ,  and  clothe  the  individual  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  the  aggregate  body>  was  infused  into  Christianity  as  sodn  as  Chris ■» 
trinity  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  with  it  has  been 
transmitted  unaltered  to  the  moderns.  When,  therefore,  a  traveller 
enters  a  Roman  church,  he  must  consider  himself  as  transported 
back  to  ancient  times,  and  expect  to  hear  the  language,  and  see  the 
habits  and  the  stately  manners  of  the  Romans  of  the  four  first  cert 
turies.  florae  may,  psrhaps,  find  fault  with  the  ceremonies,  and 
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♦tilers  feel  some  surprise  at  the  dresses,  but  not  o. « ;  eaJk  of  the  claim 
which  their  antiquity  has  to  vt  .  ration,  they  both  possess  a  grace 
*nd  dignity  that  not  unfreqir  ntiv  command  the  'aspect  and  admira¬ 
tion  even  of  the  most  indifferent*  (p.  374 .j 

1  must  not  pass  over  (Mr.  Eustace  subsequently  continues)  the 
well  known  exhibition  that  takes  place  in  St.  Peter’s  on  the  night  of 
Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  burn  over  the  tomb  of 
the  apostle  are  extinguished,  and  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  from  the  dome,  between  the  altar  and  the  nave,  shedding 
over  the  whole  edifice  a  soft  lustre  delightful  to  the  eye  and  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  picturesque  representations.  This  exhibition  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  sublime  imagination  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  he  who  beholds  it  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  inventor.  The  magnitude  of  the  cross  hanging  as  if  self-sup¬ 
ported,  and  like  a  vast  meteor  streaming  in  the  air  ;  the  blaze  that  it 
pours  forth  ;  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  cast  on  the  pillars, 
srrehes,  statues  and  altars  ;  the  crowd  of  spectators  placed  in  all  the 
different  attitudes  of  curiosity,  wonder  and  devotion ;  the  processions 
with  their  banners  and  crosses  gliding  successively  in  silence  along 
the  nave  and  kneeling  around  the  altar;  the  penitents  of  all  nations 
and  dresses  collected  in  groupes  near  the  confessionals  of  their  re¬ 
spective  languages ;  a  cardinal  occasionally  advancing  through  the 
crowd,  and  as  he  kneels  humbly  bending  his  head  to  the  pavement ; 
in  fine,  the  pontiff  himself,  without  pomp  or  pageantry,  prostrate  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  offering  up  his  adorations  in  silence,  form  a  scene  sin¬ 
gularly  striking  by  a  happy  mixture  of  tranquillity  and  animation, 
darkness  and  light,  simplicity  and  majesty.’  p.  382. 

We.  cannot  afford  room  for  the  Author’s  remarks  on  the  vest¬ 
ments,  the  torches,  and  the  incense,  used  in  the  celebration  of 
the  services  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  nor  for  his  ingenious  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  inaudible  recitation  of  the  most  solemn  part  of  the 
service ; — an  objection,  which,  unhappily,  may  be  brought 
w  ith  equal  justice  against  the  performance  of  Divine  worship  in 
some  of  our  own  cathedrals.  He  thus  closes  his  observations. 

‘  To  conclude— The  rites  which  I  have  described  are  pure  and 
holy,  they  inspire  sentiments  of  order  and  decency  ;  they  detach  the 
mind  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and  by  raising  it  above  its 
ordinary  level,  qualify  it  to  appear  with  due  humility  and  recollection 
before  the  Throne  of  the  Lamb — the- Mercy  Seat  of  Jehovah  !’ 

'  Such  is  the  devotion,  such  are  the  views  of  the  nature  of  re¬ 
ligion,  sucli  are  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  one  of  its  most  pious, 
mild,  and  intelligent  ministers,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  must  be  very  brief  in  our  account  of  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Eustace’s  Tour,  and  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  se¬ 
lect  only  a  few  subjects  of  prominent  interest,  without  following 
closely  the  Author’s  narrative.  Horace’s  villa  at  Tibur,  and 
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Oicero*s  magnificent  palace  at  Tusculum,  furnish  occasion  ioi* 
much  classical  disquisition.  Our  general  readers  will  probably 
be  more  amused  with  the  account  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  and  the 
palace  of  T  raj  an. 

c  The  Roman  Emperors  delighted  as  may  naturally  be  supposed  in 
tills  delicious  spot,  and  Trajan  in  particular,  who  erected  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  lake  a  palace,  for  it  can  scarce  be  called  a  ship,  of  very 
singular  form  and  construction  This  edifice  was  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  breadth,  and 
sixty  in  height,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in  depth.  It  was  built  of 
the  most  solid  wood  fastened  with  brass  and  iron  nails,  and  covered 
with  plates  of  lead  which  were  double  in  places  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  water.  V\  ithin.  it  was  lined  and  paved  with  marble,  or 
a  composition  resembling  marble,  its  ceilings  supported  by  beams  of 
brass,  and  the  whole  adorned  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  truly  imperial. 
It  was  supplied  by  pipes  with  abundance  of  the  purest  water  from  the 
fountain  or  Egeria,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  table  but  even  for  the 
ornament  of  the  courts  and  apartments.  This  wonderful  vessel  was 
moored  in  the  centre  of  the  lak e,  which  thus  encircled  it  like  a  wide 
moat  round  a  Gothic,  I  might  almost  say  an  enchanted  castle;  and 
to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  water  an  outlet  was  opened  through 
the  mountain  like  that  of  the  Alban  Lake,  of  less  magnificence  in¬ 
deed,  but  greater  length.  On  the  b  rders  of  the  lake  various  walks 
were  traced  out,  and  alleys  opened,  not  only  as  beautiful  accompa¬ 
niments  to  the  edifice,  but  as  accommodations  for  the  curious  who 
might  flock  to  see  such  a  singularly  splendid  exhibition.  When  this 
watery  palace  sunk  we  know  not,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  neg¬ 
lected,  and  had  disappeared  before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  as 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  quantity  of  brass  that  remained  in  it 
according  to  the  account  of  Mar  chi ,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Roman, 
who  in  the  year  1535  descended  in  a  diving  machine,  and  made  such 
observations  as  enabled  him  to  give  a  long  and  accurate  description, 
from  whence  the  particulars  stated  above  have  been  extracted.  It  i,$ 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  some  method  has  not  been  taken  to  raise 
this  singular  fabric,  as  it  would  probably  contribute  from  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  furniture  to  give  us  a  much  greater  insight  into  the  state  of 
the  arts  at  that  period  than  any  remnant  of  antiquity  which  has 
hitherto  been  discovered.’  pp.  447 — 448. 

From  Rome,  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Naples,  in  size  and 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  third  city  in  Europe.  Mr.  Eustace 
speaks  with  delight  of  its  enchanting  neighbourhood.  <  Few 
cities,  be  says,  ‘  stand  in  less  need  of  architectural  magnifi¬ 
cence,  or  internal  attractions,  so  beautiful  is  its  neighbourhood, 
so  delicious  its  climate 

‘  Before  it  spreads  the  sea  with  its  bays,  promontories  and  Elands  ; 
behind  it  rise  mountains  and  roc1  s  in  every'  fantastic  form,  «.i»d  always 
clothed  with  verdure;  on  each  side  swell  hills  and  hillocks  covered 
with  grovee,  and  garden*,  and  orchards  blooming  with  fruits  and 
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flowers.  Every  morning  a  gale  springing  from  the  sea  brings  vigor 
.and  coolness  with  it,  and  tempers  the  greatest  heats  of  summer  with 
its  freshness.  Every  evening  a  breeze  blowing  from  the  hills  and 
sweeping  all  the  perfumes  of  the  country  before  it,  fills  the  nightly  at¬ 
mosphere  with  fragrance. 

‘  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  to  such  a  country  and  such  a 
climate  the  appellation  of  Felix  should  have  been  so  often  given ; 
that  its  sweets  should  be  supposed  to  have  enervated  an  army  of  bar¬ 
barians  ;  that  the  Romans  covered  its  coasts  with  their  villas,  and  that 
so  many  poets  should  have  made  the  delicious  Parthenope  their  theme 
and  their  retreat. 

‘  Nunc  molles  urbi  ritus  atquc  hospita  musis 
Otia,  et  exemptum  curis  gravioribus  aevum 
Sirenum  dedit  una,  suum  et  memorable  nomen 
Parthenope  ....  Sil.  Ital .  Lib.  xii. 

pp.  511— 512. 

Naples  contains  one  object  of  peculiar  classic  interest  which 
our  travellers  did  not  fail  to  visit.  Ascending  the  hill  of 
Posilipo,  by  a  street  winding  as  a  staircase  up  the  steep,  they 
arrived  at  a  garden  gate,  through  which  they  entered  a  vine¬ 
yard,  and  descending  a  little,  came  to  a  small  square  build¬ 
ing,  flat-roofed,  placed  on  a  sort  of  platform  on  the  brow  of  a 
precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sheltered  by  a  super¬ 
incumbent  rock. 

*  An  aged  ilex,  spreading  from  the  sides  of  the  rock,  and  bending 
over  the  edifice,  covers  the  rock  with  its  ever-verdant  foliage.  Num¬ 
berless  shrubs  spring  around,  and  interwoven  with  ivy,  clothe  the 
walls,  and  hang  in  festoons  over  the  precipice.  .  The  edifice  before 
us  was  an  ancient  tomb — the  tomb  of  Virgil !  We  entered;  a  vaulted 
cell  and  two  modern  windows  alone  present  themselves  to  view  : 
the  poet’s  name  is  the  only  ornament  of  the  place.  No  sarcophagus, 
no  urn,  and  even  no  inscription  to  feed  the  devotion  of  the  classical 
pilgrim.  The  epitaph,  which  though  not  genuine,  is  yet  ancient, 
was  inscribed  by  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pescolangiano,  then 
proprietor  of  the  place,  on  a  marble  slab  placed  in  the  side  of  the 
rock,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  where  it  still  remains.  Every 
body  is  acquainted  with  it — 

*  Mantua  me  genuit,  Caiabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
e  Parthenope;  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces.’  (p.  514*0 

c  The  laurel  which  was  once  said  to  have  sprung  up  at  its  base,  and 
covered  it  with  its  luxuriant  branches,  now  flourishes  Only  in  the 
verses  of  youthful  bards,  or  in  the  descriptions  of  early  travellers; 
myrtle,  ivy,  and  ilex,  all  plants  equally  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
place,  and  the  subjects  of  the  poet,  now  perform  the  office  of  the 
long  withered  bays,  and  encircle  the  tomb  with  verdure  and  perfume.’ 
p.  519. 

The  scenes  which  Mr.  Eustace  now  approached,  the  Lake 
Vol.  II.  N.  S.  2  U 
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Avernus,  the  Campi  Elisi,  and  the  ever -burning  plain  of  Sot- 
latara,  (supposed  to  have  been  anciently  called  the  Forum  Vul- 
c ani,J  are  peculiarly  rich  with  classic  associations.  The  A  ver¬ 
mis,  which  now  presents  a  scene  of  cultivated  beauty  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  horrors  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  Mr.  Eustace 
supposes  to  have  occupied  the  crater  of  an  extinguished 
volcano,  and  to  have  covered  originally  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  abyss.  At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  place  so  impregnated  with  fire,  various  sulphureous 
steams  rising  from  the  bottom  or  bursting  from  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  might  fill  the  vast  hollow,  and,  undisturbed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  hover  in  pestilential  clouds  over  its  surface.  If 
such  were  its  original  state,  accompanied  by  the  supernumerary 
horrors  which  the  superstition  of  the  times  threw  around  it,  it 
formed,  an  object  in  a  very  high  degree  awful  and  terrific  ;  and 
sufficiently  corresponded  with  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
poets.  It  is  to  be  added,  in  respect  to  Homer,  that  in  his  time 
the  Greeks  knew  but  little  of  Italy,  and  that  little  was  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  natural  love  of  the  marvellous.  The  Campi 
Elisi  disappoint  the  classical  reader  whose  imagination  is  prepared 
for  scenes  of  enchantment ;  yet  possessed  of  secluded  beauty, 
silent,  and  tranquil,  this  plain  might,  says  Mr.  Eustace,  attract 
the  living,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  abandoned  to 
the  dead :  and  c  from  the  sepulchres  that  adorn  it,  and  the  un¬ 
disturbed  repose  that  seems  to  reign  over  it,  it  resembles  a 
region  secluded  from  the  intrusion  of  mortals,  and  placed  above 
tire  influence  of  human  vicissitude  and  agitation  ! 

‘  Semota  a  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque  longe.  Lucan  i.  59/ 

The  Solfatara,  (a  corruption  of  Sulphurata,)  is  an  oval  plain, 
extending  along  an  eminence,  but  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an 
elevated  border  resembling  a  rampart. 

‘  The  shattered  hills  that  form  this  rampart  are  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  heated  by  a  subterranean  fire.  They  are  destitute  of  all 
verdure  and  all  appearances  of  vegetation.  The  plain  below  is  a  pale 
yellow  surface  of  sulphureous  marie,  thrown  like  a  vault  over  an  abyss 
of  fire.  Its  heat  almost  scorches  the  feet  of  those  who  pass  over  it, 
and  the  workings  of  the  furnace  beneath  are  heard  distinctly  through 
it.  A  stamp  or  the  rolling  of  a  stone  over  it  rebellows  in  hollow 
murmurs,  weakening  as  they  descend  till  they  lose  themselves  in  the 
vastness  of  the  abyss  below.  Sulphureous  exhalations  rise  from  the 
crevices :  and  from  an  orifice  at  one  of  the  extremities  a  thick  va¬ 
por  by  day,  and  a  pale  blue  flame  by  night,  burst  forth  with  a  mur¬ 
muring  sound  and  great  impetuosity.’  p.  551. 

4  Milton  seems  to  have  taken  some  features  of  his  infernal  regions 
from  this  repository  of  fire  and  sulphur.  The  dreary  plain — the  .seat 

desolation— -the  land  that  burned  with  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid, 
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Jire — the  singed  bottom  all  invoh  ed  ivith  stench  and  smoke — the  uneasy 
steys  over  the  burning  marie — the  jiery  deluge  fed  with  ever  burning 
sulphur,  compose  when  united  a  picture  poetical  and  sublime  indeed, 
but  not  inaccurate,  of  the  Solfatara.  The  truth  is  that  all  the 
great  poets,  from  the  days  of  Virgil  down  to  the  present  period,  have 
borrowed  some  of  their  imagery  from  the  scenery  which  we  have  this 
day  visited,  and  graced  their  poems  with  its  beauties,  or  raised  them 
with  its  sublimity.  Every  reader  knows  that  Silius  Italicus  has  de¬ 
scribed  most  of  them,  and  particularly  the  latter,  with  studied  and 
indeed  blameable  minuteness  ;  that  Martial  alludes  to  them  with  rap¬ 
ture,  and  that  Statius  devotes  the  most  pleasing  of  his  poems  to  their 
charms.  Dante  has  borrowed  some  of  the  horrors  of  his  Inferno  from 
their  fires  and  agitations,  and  Tasso  spread  their  freshness,  their  ver¬ 
dure,  and  their  serenity  over  the  enchanted  gardens  of  his  Armidad 
p.  552. 

No  scenes,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Eustace  observes  in  concluding 
the  chapter,  surpass,  in  natural  beauties,  some  of  these  which 
ha  has  described,  and  few  equal  them  in  the  embellishments 
which  the  action  of  the  human  mind  superadds  to  the  graces 
of  nature.  ‘  'These  intellectual  charms/  he  continues,  6  are 
the  most  impressive,  and  even  the  most  permanent ;  without 
them,  the  exhibitions  of  the  material  world  become  an  empty 
pageant,  that  pleases  the  eye  for  a  moment,  and  passes  away, 
leaving  perhaps  a  slight  recollection,  but  producing  no  improve¬ 
ment.’ 


‘  But  if  a  Plato  or  a  Pythagoras  had  visited  their  recesses  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  ;  if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  had  peopled  them 
with  ideal  tribes,  with  heroes  or  with  phantoms, — 

Tunc  sylvae,  tunc  antra  loqui,  tunc  vivere  fontes, 

Turn  sacer  horror  aquis,  adytisque  effunditur  echo 
Clarior,  et  doctae  spirant  pra'sagia  rupes.’ 

Claudian  vi.  Com.  Stil. 


Vesuvius  and  Herculaneum  have  been  fully  described  and 
descanted  upon  by  former  travellers.  We  proceed  to  notice 
very  briefly  the  contents  of  Mr.  Eustace’s  second  volume.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  further  and  more  minute 
account  of  Naples  and  of  Rome,  in  particular  of  the  latter, 
with  disquisitions  on  the  roads  and  public  buildings  of  ancient 
Rome;  on  the  ancient  despotism  and  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope,  as  uniting  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  characters  ; 
on  the  laws,  language,  and  national  character,  of  ancient  ami 
modern  'tome  ;  and  a  separate  Dissertation  is  added,  extending 
to  upwards  of  150  pages,  containing  4  General  Observations 
on  the  Geography,  Climate,  Scenery,  History,  Language, 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  Italy,  and  on  the  Character  of  the 
Italians.'  In  an  Appendix  are  given  further  details  relating  to 
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the  Pope,  the  Roman  Court,  Cardinals,  &c.  among  which  we 

meet  with  the  observation  that  £  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is 

not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  creed  and  that  £  Catholics  are 

unjustly  charged  with  holding  that  doctrine.’  No  such  article  irf 

to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  creed  :  that  creed  ascribes  infallibility, 

• 

not  to  any  individual,  nor  even  to  any  national  church,  but  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Church  extended  over  the  universe. 

4  That  several  theologians,  particularly  Italian  and  Spanish,  have 
exaggerated  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Pope,  is  admitted  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  among  these,  some  or  rather  several  carried 
their  opinion  of  pontifical  prerogative  so  high,  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Pontiff,  when  deciding  ex -cathedra  or  officially,  and  in  capacity  of 
First  Pastor  and  Teacher  of  the  Church,  with  all  the  forms  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  ought  to  accompany  such  decisions,  such  as  freedom, 
deliberation,  consultation,  &c.  was  by  the  special  protection  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  secured  from  error.  The  Roman  court  favoured  a  doctrine 
so  conformable  to  its  general  feelings,  and  of  course  encouraged  its 
propagation,  but  never  pretended  to  enforce  it  as  an  article  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith,  or  ventured  to  attach  any  marks  of  censure  to  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion. 

4  This  latter  opinion,  the  ancient  and  unadulterated  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  prevailed  over  Germany,  the  Austrian  empire, 
Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and  in  France  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  whole  authority  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  by  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  all  the  Universities.  So  rigorously  indeed 
was  their  hostility  to  papal  infallibility  enforced,  that  no  theologian 
was  admitted  to  degrees,  unless  he  supported  in  a  public  act  the  four 
famous  resolutions  of  the  Galiican  church  against  the  exaggerated 
doctrines  of  some  Italian  divines  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
See.  These  resolutions  declare,  that  the  Pope,  though  superior  to 
each  bishop  individually,  is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of  bishops  assem¬ 
bled  in  council ;  that  his  decisions  are  liable  to  error,  and  can  only 
command  our  assent  when  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
at  large ;  that  his  power  is  purely  spiritual,  and  extends  neither  di¬ 
rectly  nor  indirectly  to  the  temporalities  or  prerogatives  of  kings  and 
princes ;  and,  in  fine,  that  his  authority  is  not  absolute  or  despotic, 
but  confined  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  canons  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Church.  This  doctrine  was  taught  in  all  the  theological 
schools,  that  is,  in  all  the  Universities  and  seminaries  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  abbies ;  and  was  publicly  maintained  by  the  English 
Benedictin  college  at  Douay .*  pp  644 — 645. 

The  volume  contains  much  important,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
authentic  information,  respecting  the  manners  and  character  of 
a  people,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely  more  than  that  they  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and,  attaching  an  arbitrary  and  indefinite 
meaning  to  the  appellative, — Italians.  Few  modern  travellers 
have  possessed  the  discrimination,  the  philosophical  spirit  of 
inquiry,  or  the  freedom  from  prejudice,  requisite  to  enable  them 
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to  obtain  more  correct  notions  of  the  people  among’  whom  they, 
lor  fashion’s  sake,  or  for  pleasure’s  sake,  or  for  some  limited 
professional  object,  passed  a  few  months,  or  even  years  of  their 
existence.  Mr.  Eustace’s  work  forms  a  valuable  document  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  reference  in  future,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  present  character  and  real  state  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  prevailing  system  of  religion. 

Mr.  Eustace  opposes  the  notion  that  the  qualities  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  are  to  be  adduced  as  an  adequate  cause  of  the  sensuality 
characteristic  of  the  Neapolitans.  4  May  it  not,’  he  says,  4  ra¬ 
ther  he  ascribed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  national  religion, 
the  facility  of  absolution,  and  the  easy  purchase  of  indul- 
gencies  ?’ 

*  Their  religion  teaches  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel :  they 
know  full  well  that  absolution  is  an  empty  form,  unless  preceded  by 
thorough,  heartfelt,  well  tried  repentance  :  as  for  indulgencies,  as  they 
are  called,  they  extend  not  to  guilt,  but  to  canonical  punishments 
only ;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  a  change  of  fasts  and  corporal 
punishments  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  into  alms-deeds, 
prayers,  pious  lectures,  and  charitable  works.* — 

As  a  further  cause  of  licentiousness,  Mr.  Eustace  adduces 

‘  Idleness— the  curse  and  misfortune  of  the  Neapolitan,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  all  foreign  nobility  ;  it  is  the  bane  which,  in  despotic  govern¬ 
ments,  enfeebles  the  powers  and  blasts  all  the  virtues  of  the  human 
mind.*  pp.  49 — 51. 

He  gives  a  very  amiable  portrait  of  Ferdinand  IV.  de¬ 
scribing  him  as  possessed  indeed  of  only  moderate  intellectual 
endowments,  but  tender  and  compassionate,  and  enjoying  the 
affection  and  reverence  of  his  subjects.  The  Lazzaroni,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  a  set  of  beg¬ 
gars  who  infest  the  churches,  and  who  endeavour  to  procure  by 
begging,  what  the  others  earn  by  labour,  Mr.  E.  represents  as 
a  hard-working,  faithful  class  of  people. 

Some  valuable  observations  occur  in  the  account  of  Florence, 
relative  to  the  Etruscan  language,  and  the  ancient  languages  of 
Italy,  which  according  to  the  researches  of  Lanzi,  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  six,  viz.  4  the  Etrurian ,  the  Euganean ,  the  Vol- 
xcian ,  the  O.scan,  the  Samnite ,  and  the  Umbrian .’  No  one  of 
these  different  dialects  is  the  primitive  or  aboriginal  language  of 
Italy  :  they  were  introduced  by  invaders  :  and  all  more  or 
less  resemble  either  the  Greek  or  the  Eatin,  and  seem  to  have 
originated  from  the  same  mother  tongue  ;  most  probably  the  yEo- 
lic,  as  the  nations  by  which  they  were  spoken,  4  whatever  their 
more  distant  and  primal  source  might  have  been,  flowed  imme¬ 
diately  from  Greece.’  Of  the  original  language  of  Italy  no 
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vestige  remains,  upon  which  conjecture  can  rest.  A  few  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  different  dialects  are  subjoined  by  Mr.  E.  taken 
from  Lanzi.  The  whole  dissertation  is  highly  curious. 

Mr.  Eustac  ■  visited  in  succession,  Florence,  Lucca,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  but  the  reader  feels  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  *  J uncta  p remit  vicinia  Homse  and 
his  mind,  no  less  than  that  of  the  traveller,  reverts  to  the  capital, 
as  the  centre  of  interest,  after  which  other  objects  appear  in 
comparison  devoid  of  attractions.  On  this  account  Mr.  Eustace 
recommends  taking  Mil  n,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  even  Turin 
and  Venice  in  the  way  to  Lome. 

At  length  our  travellers  passed  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  and 
left  the  regions  of  classic  fame  and  beau  y  benind  them. 

Nothing  occurred  to  attract  our  attention,  or  to  counterbalance 
the  inconvenience  of  delay.  England  ro^e  before  us  with  all  its  pub¬ 
lic  glories,  and  with  all  its  domestic  charms  England,  invested  like 
Home  with  empire  and  renown,  because  like  Rome,  governed  by  its 
senate  and  its  people.  -  Its  attractions,  and  our  eagerness  increased 
as  we  approached  ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  was  hurried- 
over  with  indifference,  because  all  our  thoughts  were  fixed  on  home 
and  on  its  endearments. 


Art.  II. — 1.  The  Doctrine  of  Chances ,  or  the  Theory  of  Gaming , 
made  easy  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  common  Arithmetic,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  calculate  the  Probabilities  of  Events  in  Lot¬ 
teries,  Cards,  Horse  Racing,  Dice,  &c.  With  Tables  on  Chance 
never  before  published,  which  from  mere  inspection  will  solve  a 
great  variety  of  questions.  By  William  Rouse,  Svo  pp.  xii.  350* 
Price  15s.  i  ondon,  Lackington,  Allen,  and  Co.  1814. 

2.  Thtorie  Analytique  des  Probability ;  Par  M.  le  Comte' Laplace, 

&c.  & c.  4to.  pp.  iv.  461  Paris,  Courcier.  London,  Dulau  and  Co. 
price  36s  1812. 

3.  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  46,  Art.  Essai  Philosophique  sur  le&  Fro- 
babilites.  Par  M.  Laplace. 

Author  of  the  work  which  stands  first  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  list,  does  not  very  clearly  assign  the  motives  which 
stimulated  him  to  undertake  its  publication.  He  tells  us  much 
about  avarice,  and  much  about  luck  ;  but  he  seems  unwilling 
to  say  that  avaricious  propensities  may  not  justifiably  he  in¬ 
dulged  at  th  gaming  table,  or  that  a  spendthrift  may  not 
lawfully  resort  thither  to  seek  the  restoration  of  his  lost  for¬ 
tunes.  His  preface,  introduction,  and  historical  sketches,  are 
half  apologetic,  half  censorious :  yet  he  evidently  thinks 
gaming  of  every  kind  justifiable,  since  he  exhibits  the  prin¬ 
ciples  oi  the  doctrine  oi  Chances,  not  as  a  curious  branch 
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of  mathematical  science,  applicable  to  some  interesting  inqui¬ 
ries  in  political  economy  and  natural  philosophy,  but  as  an 
«rt  which  may  enable  a  gambler  to  wager  safely,  and  prevent 
his  own  ruin,  or  retrieve  his  own  fortunes,  with  ttie  concomitant 
probability  of  ruining  his  antagonist,  or,  it  may  be,  his 
friend. 

]\Ir.  Rouse’s  main  design,  indeed,  seems  to  be  to  enable 
persons  who  know  but  little  of  mathematics,  to  apply  the  4  laws 
of  chance,’  to  the  usual  games  and  gambling  speculations.  To 
this  end,  he  explains  with  tolerable  simplicity  and  correctness, 
though  rather  in  a  desultory  manner,  the  first  principles  of  the 
science ;  and  then  enters  pretty  fully  into  their  application.  The 
development  of  the  several  topics  is  exhibited  in  ninety  problems; 
of  which  twenty-four  relate  to  cards ,  thirty-five  to  dice ,  eight 
to  lotteries ,  eight  to  horse  racing  the  remaining  fifteen  being 
miscellaneous.  Besides  the  rules  and  examples,  the  Author 
presents  several  tables  ;  such  as  a  binomial  table  to  the  30th 
pow  er,  a  table  of  all  the  forms  and  varied  combinations  of  13 
cards  out  of  52,  a  table  of  all  the  chances  on  dice  as  far  as  Id, 
and  tables  4  shewing  at  one  view  the  chances  for  and  against 
winning  any  assigned  number  of  games  (at  any  kind  of  play) 
out  of  a  given  number  of  games.’  The  work  is  exceedingly 
inferior,  both  in  point  of  elegance  and  of  comprehension,  to  the 
performances  of  Demoivre,  Bernoulli,  and  Monmort ;  but  we 
believe  that,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  solutions  are 
avowedly  approximations,  they  are  correct  :  and  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  perspicuous.  The  book  is  very  neatly  printed. 

Count  Laplace’s  Theory  of  Probabilities,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  its  Author’s  eminent  character,  is  of  a  much 
more  scientific  and  philosophical  complexion  than  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  He  does  not  con¬ 
fine  his  investigations  within  the  province  of  the  theorizing 
gamester,  but  pushes  them  into  channels  previously  unexplored, 
and  opens  many  new  and  interesting  tracts  of  thought.  His 
work  is  divided  into  two  books,  of  which  the  first  is  employed 
in  developing  the  calculus  of  Generating  Functions ,  a  calculus 
which  receives  one  of  its  most  pleasing  applications  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Probabilities :  in  the  second  book  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  application  are  evinced. 

Laplace’s  first  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  first 
of  these  into  two  chapters.  Here,  at  the  commencement,  he 
explains  the  nature  of  generating  functions  with  one  variable 
quantity.  The  thing  aimed  at  results  from  a  generali¬ 
zation  of  the  well-known  properties  of  recurring  series. 
All  those  series  are  considered  in  which  in  every  term 
the  coefficient  is  the  same  function  of  the  exponent.  The  gene- 
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rating*  function  of  any  variable  quantity  M  is  a  function  of  i, 
which,  developed  according  to  the  powers  of  f,  has  that  vari¬ 
able  for  the  coefficient  of  ;  and  reciprocally,  the  correspond- 

Jng  variable  of  a  generating  function  is  the  coefficient  f  in 

the  development  of  that  function  according  to  the  powers  of 
t;  in  such  manner  that  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  t  will 

indicate  the  rank  the  variable  ^  occupies  in  the  series,  which 

may  be  regarded  as  prolonged  indefinitely  towards  the  left  to 
exhibit  the  negative  powers  of  f.  Under  the  calculus  of  gene¬ 
rating  functions  with  one  variable  quantity,  our  Author  treats  of 
the  interpolation  of  series  with  one  variable,  the  integration  of 
linear  differential  equations,  and  the  transformation  of  series, 
lie  also  traces  the  analogy  between  the  positive  powers  and 
the  differences,  and  between  the  negative  powers  and  the 
integrals ,  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  exponents  of 
the  powers  in  the  generating  functions,  become  transformed  into 

the  corresponding  characteristics  of  the  variable  ^  x.  Some 
happy  generalizations  of  preceding  results  terminate  this 
chapter. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  generating  functions  with 
two  variables.  It  comprehends  the  interpolation  of  series 
with  two  variables,  and  the  integration  of  linear  equations  of 
partial  differences,  theorems  for  the  development  in  series  of 
functions  with  several  variables,  considerations  on  the  passage 
from  finite  to  infinitely  small,  and  on  the  extension  of  gene¬ 
rating  functions. 

The  second  part  of  Book  I.  contains  the  theory  of  approxi¬ 
mations  of  formulas,  which  are  functions  of  great  numbers. 
It  exhibits,  1st.  The  integration  by  approximation  of  differen¬ 
tials,  which  comprise  factors  elevated  to  high  powers.  2dly. 
The  integration  by  approximation  of  linear  equations  with  dif¬ 
ferences  finite  and  infinitely  small.  3dly.  Application  of  the 
preceding  methods  to  the  approximation  of  divers  functions 
including  high  numbers.  Here  the  principal  difficulties  of 
this  refined  analysis  are  traced  and  surmounted  ;  several  excel¬ 
lent  remarks  are  made  on  the  passages  from  positive  to  nega¬ 
tive,  and  from  real  to  imaginary,  and  on  the  circumstances 
wrhich  ensure  the  convergence  of  series  of  peculiar  kinds.  We 
find,  also,  some  valuable  approximations  for  very  high  differen¬ 
tials  of  an  angle  taken  with  respect  to  its  sine,  for  polynomial 
expressions,  &c.  all  of  which  will  in  themselves  be  extremely 
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interesting  to  mathematicians,  but  especially  on  account  of  their 
great  utility  in  the  theory  of  probabilities,  to  which  Laplace 
next  proceeds. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  '2d  book  he  develops  the  general 
principles  of  this  theory.  I lis  manner  of  stating  them  is  more 
perspicuous  than  that  which  has  been  usually  adopted,  though 
the  principles  themselves  are  essentially  the  same ;  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation. 

‘  Definition  of  probability.  Its  measure  is  the  ratio  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  favourable  cases,  to  that  of  all  the  cases  possible. 

_  *  1st  principle.  The  probability  of  an  event  compounded  of  two 
simple  events,  is  the  product  of  the  probability  of  one  of  those  events, 
by  the  probability  that  this  event  having  occurred  the  other  event 
will  have  place 

‘  2d.  principle .  The  probability  of  a  future  event,  drawn  from  an 
observed  event,  is  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  the  probability  of 
the  event,  composed  of  those  two  events,  and  determined  a  priori, 
by  the  probability  of  the  event  observed,  determined  likewise 
a  priori. 

*  3d  principle.  If  an  event  observed  may  result  from  n  different 
causes,  their  probabilities  are  respectively  as  the  probabilities  of  the 
event  drawn  from  their  existence ;  and  the  probability  of  each  of 
them  is  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  the  probability  of  the  event 
in  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  the  cause,  and  whose  denomi¬ 
nator  is  the  sum  of  the  similar  probabilities,  relative  to  all  the 
causes. 

6  4th.  principle.  The  probability  of  a  future  event  is  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  the  probability  of  each  cause,  deduced  from  the 
event  observed,  by  the  probability  that,  such  cause  existing,  the 
future  event  will  take  place. 

‘  Of  expectation,  mathematical  and  moral.  The  first  is  the  product 
of  the  benefit  expected  by  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  it;  the  se¬ 
cond  depends  on  the  relative  value  of  the  benefit  hoped  for.  The 
most  natural  and  simple  rule  to  appreciate  this  value  consists  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  relative  value  of  a  sum  infinitely  small  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  its  absolute  value,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  total  benefit  of 
the  person  interested.’ 

After  confirming  and  illustrating  these  principles,  the  Au¬ 
thor  proceeds  to  apply  them.  Tims,  he  treats,  in  separate 
chapters,  of  the  probability  of  events,  composed  of  simple 
events,  whose  respective  possibilities  are  given, — the  laws  of 
the  probability  which  result  from  the  indefinite  multiplication  of 
events, — the  probability  of  errors  from  taking  mean  results,  of 
a  great  number  of  observations,  and  of  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  mean  results, — application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to 
the  investigation  of  phenomena  and  their  causes, — the  pro¬ 
bability  of  causes  and  of  future  events  deduced  from  events 
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observed, — the  influence  of  unknown  inequalities  which,  may 
exist  among  chances  which  we  suppose  perfectly  equal, — mean 
duration  of  life,  of  marriages,  and  of  other  associations, — be¬ 
nefits  depending  upon  the  probability  of  future  events,— and  of 
moral  expectation. 

Ail  this  part  of  the  work  will  richly  repay  the  mathematical 
philosopher,  for  the  time  he  may  devote  to  its  perusal.  It 
abounds  with  refined  analysis,  curious  artifices  for  the  purposes 
of  surmounting  difficulties,  acute  metaphysics,  and  profound 
and  extensive  views  of  physical  and  moral  causes.  Many  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  Author’s  theoretical  principles  are  as  satis^ 
factory  as  they  are  unexpected  ;  so  that  we  should  with  pleasure 
quote  freely,  were  we  not  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  ren- 
*  dering  short  quotations  intelligible,  by  reason  of  the  peculiarity 
of  Laplace’s  notation.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  ad¬ 
verting  to  a  few  particulars. 

After  giving  the  solution  of  a  common  problem  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  chances,  namely,  6  An  urn  being  supposed  to  contain 
balls  distinguished  by  the  numbers,  0,  1,  2,  3  ....«;  a 
ball  is  drawn  out,  and  then  returned  into  the  urn,  and  so  on  ; 
the  probability  is  required  that  after  i  drawings  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  drawn  shall  be  ; — he  applies  a  similar  manner  of 
investigation  to  the  physical  problem,  in  which  the  probability 
is  required  that  the  sum  of  the  inclinations  to  the  ecliptic  of  a 
number  s  of  orbits,  shall  be  comprised  within  given  limits, 
supposing  all  inclinations  from  zero  to  the  right  angle  equally 
possible.  Pursuing  this  inquiry,  he  shows  that  the  existence 
of  a  common  cause  which  directs  the  rotatory  and  revolving 
motions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites  in  the  sense  of  the 
sun’s  rotation,  is  indicated  with  an  excessive  probability  ap¬ 
proaching  to  certainty,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  a  great 
number  of  historical  facts,  respecting  which  no  doubts  are 
entertained. 

In  the  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  on  the  probability  of 
errors  in  the  mean  results  of  a  great  number  of  observations 
after  showing  that  of  all  the  modes  of  combining  equations 
of  condition,  to  form  final  linear  equations,  necessary  in  the 
determination  of  elements,  the  most  advantageous  is  that  which 
results  from  the  method  of  leant  squares  of  the  errors  of  ob¬ 
servation,  our  learned  Author  introduces  a  popular  historical 
sketch  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  part  of  which 
we  shall  extract. 

6  For  a  long  time  mathematicians  took  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  their  observations ;  and,  to  determine  the 
elements  which  they  wished  to  ascertain,  they  selected 
the  circumstances  that  appeared  most  favourable  to  their 
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object,  namely,  those  in  which  the  errors  of  observation  af¬ 
fected  the  least  possible  the  value  of  those  elements.  But 
Cotes,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  the  first  who  lias  given  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule  to  make  many  observations  conduce,  proportionally 
to  their  influence,  to  the  determination  of  an  element.  Con¬ 
sidering  each  observation  as  a  function  of  the  element,  and  re¬ 
garding  the  error  of  the  observation  as  an  infinitely  small  dif¬ 
ferential  ;  it  will  be  equal  to  the  differential  of  the  function 
taken  in  respect  of  that  element.  The  greater  the  coefficient 
of  the  differential  of  the  element,  the  less  it  will  be  necessary  to 
vary  the  element,  so  that  the  product  of  its  variation  into  that 
coefficient  shall  he  equal  to  the  error  of  the  observation  ;  that 
coefficient,  therefore,  will  express  the  influence  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  on  (he  value  of  the  element.  This  premised,  Cotes 
represents  all  the  values  of  the  element,  given  by  each  observa¬ 
tion,  by  the  parts  of  an  indefinite  right  line,  all  having  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  :  he  then  conceives  to  be  placed  at  their  other 
extremities,  weights  proportional  to  the  respective  influences  of 
the  observations.  The  distance  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
parts  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  those  weights, 
is  the  value  which  he  selects  for  the  element. ’ 

*  This  was,  in  effect,  the  correction  adopted  by  observers,  before 
the  use  of  the  method  of  least  squares  of  the  errors  of  observation. 
Yet,  1  am  not  aware  that  from  the  time  of  that  excellent  mathema¬ 
tician,  any  one  employed  this  rule,  till  Euler,  who,  in  his  earliest 
piece  on  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  appears  to  me  to  make  use  of  it  first, 
in  his  equations  of  condition  for  determining  the  elements  of  the 
elliptic  motion,  of  those  two  planets.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
Tobias  Mayer  employed  analogous  methods  in  his  elegant  researches 
on  the  libration  of  the  moon,  and  afterwards  to  form  his  lunar  tables* 
Since  then,  most  of  the  best  astronomers  have  pursued  this 
method,  and  the  success  of  the  tables  which  they  have  constructed 
by  means  of  it,  confirms  its  advantage. 

‘  When  there  is  only  one  element  to  determine,  this  method  cannot 
occasion  any  embarrassment;  but  when  we  have  to  correct  several 
elements  at  once,  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many  final  equations 
formed  by  the  combination  of  several  equations  of  condition,  and 
means  of  which  we  must  determine  by  elimination,  the  correction 
of  the  elements.  Now,  which  is  the  most  advantageous  manner  of 
combining  the  equations  of  condition,  to  form  the  final  equations?  Here 
it  is  that  observers  have  abandoned  themselves  to  arbitrary  groping* 
which  may  lead  to  diffvront  results,  though  deduced  from  the  same 
observations  To  avoid  these  tentative  operations,  M.  Legendre 
suggested  the  simple  idea  of  taking  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
errors  of  the  observations,  and  making  it  a  minimum ,  which  furnishes 
directly  as  many  final  equations  as  there  are  elements  to  correct.  This 
learned  geometer  was  the  first  who  published  this  method :  bnt  it 
ought,  in  justice  to  M.  Gauss,  to  be  observed,  that  he  had  struck 
out  the  same  idea  some  years  previously  to  its  publication  by  Legeq- 
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dre,  had  employed  the  method  habitually,  and  had  communicated  it 
to  several  astronomers.  M.  Gauss,  in  his  Theory  of  Elliptic  Motion, 
had  even  attempted  to  connect  this  method  to  the  theory  of  proba¬ 
bilities,  by  showing  that  the  same  law  of  the  errors  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  gives  generally  the  rule  of  the  arithmetical  mean  between 
several  observations,  admitted  by  observers,  furnishes  likewise  the 
rule  of  the  lea^t  squares  of  the  errors  of  the  observations.* 

This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  a  simple  algebraical  formula. 
Let  a.  b.  c ,  (1 .  &c.  represent  the  differences  between  the  medium 
observation  and  the  several  observations  respectively,  n  their 
number,  and  7r=3T4l563,  then  is  the  mean  error  denoted  by 
1  /  dl-\-b-\-cl  -\-dl  - }-&c. 

V7  7T 

In  the  succeeding*  chapter  Count  Laplace  applies  the  theory 
of  probabilities  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  phenomena. 
The  applications  are  made  to  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  as  inferred  from  experiments 
on  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  to  some  very  delicate  questions  in 
astronomy  After  exhibiting  and  illustrating  his  method,  our 
Author  proceeds  thus  : 

*  The  preceding  analysis  ma3r  also  be  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  the  smaller  inequalities  in  the  celestial  motions,  the  extent  of 
which  is  comprized  either  within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  observa¬ 
tion  or  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  accidental  causes.  It  was 
nearly  thus  that  Tycho  Brahe  discovered  that  the  equation  of  time 
relative  to  the  sun  and  planets,  was  not  applicable  to  the  moon, 
and  that  it  was  requisite  to  deduct  the  part  dependent  on  the 
anomaly  of  the  sun,  and  even  a  much  greater  quantity  :  this  con¬ 
ducted  Flamstead  to  the  discovery  of  the  lunar  inequality  denomi¬ 
nated  the  annual  equation.  It  was,  again,  in  the  results  of  a  great 
number  of  observations  that  Mayer  ascertained  that  the  equation  of 
the  precession,  relatively  to  the  planets  and  to  the  fixed  stars,  was 
not  applicable  to  the  moon:  lie  estimated  at  about  12  decimal  se¬ 
conds,  the  quantity  which  it  then  required  to  be  diminished, 
a  quantity  which  Mason  increased  afterwards  to  nearly  24-',  by 
the  comparison  of  all  Bradley  s  observations;  but  which  M  Burg 
lias  reduced  to  21  ',  by  means  of  a  much  greater  number  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Maskelyne.  ri  his  inequality,  though  indicated  by 
the  observations  wras  neglected  by  the  greater  number  of  astro¬ 
nomers  ;  because  it  did  not  seem  to  result  from' the  theory  of  univer¬ 
sal  gravitation  But  having  subjected  its  existence  to  the  calculus 
of  probabilities,  it  appeared  to  me  indicated  so  very  probably,  that  1 
could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  cause.  I  soon  saw  that  it  could  only  re¬ 
sult  from  the  ellipticity  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  which  had  been 
hitherto  neglected  in  the  theory  of  the  lunar  motions,  as  it  had 
only  produced  insensible  terms  ;  and  1  thence  inferred  the  extreme 
probability  of  rendering  those  terms  perceptible  by  successive  inte¬ 
grations  of  differential  equations.  Having  determined  those  terms 
by  a  peculiar  analysis,  which  I  have  explained  in  the  seventh  book 
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of  tlie  “  Mecanique  Celeste,”  I  discovered  first  the  inequality  of 
the  lunar  motion  in  latitade,  and  which  is  proportional  to  the  sine 
ot  its  longitude  :  and  by  means  of  this  I  ascertained  that  the  theory 
of  gravitation  furnishes  effectively  the  diminution  observed,  by  the 
above  named  astronomers,  in  the  inequality  of  precession,  applicable 
to  the  lunar  motion  in  longitude.  The  quantity  of  that  diminution, 
therefore,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  inequality  in  latitude  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  are  very  proper  to  determine  the  compres¬ 
sion  of  the  earth.  Having  communicated  part  of  my  researches  to 
M.  Burg,  who  was  then  occupied  about  his  Lunar  Tables,  I  request¬ 
ed  him  to  determine  with  particular  care  the  coefficients  of  these 
two  inequalities.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  coefficients 
which  he  has  determined,  agree  in  assigning  to  the  earth  the  com¬ 
pression  of  14t.,  a  compression  which  differs  but  little  from  the  me¬ 
dium  inferred  from  the  measures  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  and 
from  the  pendulum  ;  but  which,  considering  the  errors  of  the  obser¬ 
vations,  and  the  operation  of  disturbing  causes  on  those  measures, 
appear  to  me  more  accurately  determined  by  the  lunar  inequalities. 
M.  Burckhardt,  who  has  been  computing  new,  and  extremely  pre¬ 
cise  lunar  tables,  from  the  whole  of  the  observations  of  Bradley  and 
Maskelyne,  has  found  the  same  coefficient  as  M.  Burg  for  the 
lunar  inequality  in  latitude :  to  the  coefficient  of  the  inequality 
in  longitude  he  adds  a  thirty  fourth,  which  reduces  the  com¬ 
pression  to  in  reference  to  that  inequality.  The  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  these  results,  evinces  that  if  we  fix  on  for  the  compres¬ 
sion,  the  error  will  be  insensible.’ 

After  some  very  excellent  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  great 
irregularities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Laplace  adds, 

We  hence  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  attentive  to  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  nature,  when  they  are  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  ob¬ 
servations,  although  they  may  be  inexplicable  by  known  means.  In 
this  view  I  request  astronomers  to  watch,  with  a  particular  attention 
the  lunar  inequality,  with  a  long  period  which  depends  principally 
on  the  motion  of  the  lunar  perigee,  added  to  double  the  mean  mo¬ 
tion  of  its  nodes  ;  an  inequality  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  ii  Mecanique  Celeste,”  and  which  observations  already 
indicate  with  much  probability.  The  preceding  cases  are  not  the 
only  ones  in  which  observations  have  put  analysts  in  the  right  way. 
The  motion  of  the  lunar  perigee  and  the  acceleration  of  the  moon, 
which  were  only  at  first  given  in  approximations,  have  shown  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  rectifying  those  approximations.  Thus  we  may  affirm  that 
mature  itself  has  conduced  to  the  analytical  perfection  of  theories 
founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation;  and  this  is,  in  my 
estimation,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  that  admirable 
principle.’ 

»  .  / 

It  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  analysis  and  quotations, 
that  Count  Laplace  has  not  restricted  his  inquiries  into  the 
theory  of  probabilities  to  the  vulgar  speculations  of  the  pro- 
tossed  gamester,  nor  even  to  the  enlarged  and  laudable  re- 
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searches  ol  the  political  economist ;  but  that  he  has  employed 
this  theory  as  an  instrument,  and  a  very  effectual  one  too,  in 
exploring  some  of  the  sublimer  secrets  of  nature,  and  bringing 
us  to  a  still  better  acquaintance  than  has  yet  been  enjoyed 
with  the  admirable  mechanism  of  the  universe.  To  a  well-ordered 
mind  this  elaborate  work  will  furnish  a  most  exquisite  treat, 
and  one  so  disposed  may  direct  the  investigations  it  contains 
to  the  noblest  purposes.  But  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
or  from  the  public  the  truth  that  the  researches  of  Laplace 
may  be  perverted  to  dangerous  ends  ;  and  we  indeed  regret  to 
add  that  they  have  been  so  perverted.  In  the  40th  No.  of  the 
Ldinhurgit  Review,  the  mathematical  writer  in  that  publican 
tion,  a  writer  whose  productions  ought  usually  to  be  read  with 
deference,  and  may  always  be  perused  with  benefit,  except 
when  he  composes  under  the  influence  of  his  prejudices  or  his 
passions,  has  given  an  account  of  Laplace’s  supplementary 

Essai  Philosophiqu e  sur  les  Probability  and  has  con¬ 
trived  to  make  that  account  the  vehicle  of  sentiments  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  let  pass  without  animadversion.  We  shall, 
therefore,  according  to  the  usual  courtesy  of  Reviewers,  who 
scarcely  ever  notice  their  brethren  of  the  same  profession,  but 
for  the  purpose  oi  censure  or  complaint,  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  antidote  against  the  poison  emitted  on  this  occasion, 
(we  wish  we  could  believe,  unintentionally)  by  our  compatriot 
of  the  North. 

Let  us,  however,  be  allowed  to  amuse  ourselves  and  our 
readers,  for  a  moment,  with  the  whimsical  notion  with  which  this 
philosopher  commences  his  disquisition.  » 

There  is  not,  (says  he)  a  particle  of  water,  or  of  air,  of  which 
the  condition  is  not  defined  by  rules  as  certain  as  that  of  the  sun  or 
the  planets,  and  that  has  not  described  from  the  beginning  a  trajec¬ 
tory  determined  by  mechanical  principles,  subjected  to  the  law  of 
continuity,  and  capable  of  being  mathematically  defined.  This  tra¬ 
jectory  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  a  thing  Jcnoivabfe ,  and  would  be  an 
object  of  science  to  a  mind  informed  of  all  the  original  conditions, 
ayd  possessing  an  analysis  that  could  follow  them  through  their  va¬ 
rious  combinations.  The  same  is  true  of  every  atom  of  the  material 
world:  so  that  nothing  but  information  sufficiently  extensive,  and  a 
calculus  sufficiently  powerful,  is  wanting  to  reduce  things  to  cer¬ 
tainty. ,  and  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  at  any  one  instant  to 
deduce  its  condition  at  the  next :  nay,  to  integrate  the  formula,  in 
which  those  momentary  actions  are  included,  and  to  express  all  the 
phenomena  that  ever  have  happened,  or  ever  will  happen,  in  a  func¬ 
tion  of  duration  reckoned  from  any  given  instant.  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  make  to  the  idea  of  Omniscience; 
of  the  wisdom  which  presides  over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
things;  over  the  falling  of  a  stone  as  well  as  the  revolution  of  a 
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planet  ;  and  which  not  only  numbers  and  names  the  stars,  but  even 
the  atoms  that  compose  them  * 

All  this  is  doubtless  very  amusing,  and  closely  approximates 
either  to  absurdity  or  to  sublimity.  Many  of  the  admirers  of 
this  Northern  journal  will  fancy  it  approaches  the  latter,  and  will 
be  ready  to  say  of  the  writer  as  Voltaire  did  of  Pope,  that  he  is 
‘  an  admirable  philosopher  who  has  carried  his  flambeau  into  the 
depths  of  existence.’  And  truly  he  has,  in  this  sentence,  car¬ 
ried  it  far  enough.  The  trajectory  of  every  atom  of  matter  4  is 
a  thing  knoicablej  and  may  be  defined  in  a  formula,  ‘  in  terms 
of  a  function  of  duration  !’  An  animal,  then,  is  a  system  of  orga¬ 
nized  atoms. *  So  that  our  mathematical  philosophers  have 
only  to  push  their  inquiries  a  little  further,  and  they  will  he 
able  to  express  in  functions  of  duration  the  trajectories  of  the 
race-course  and  the  assembly-room,  and  to  determine  alge¬ 
braically  before-hand,  the  absolute  number  of  bows  in  a  minuet, 
steps  in  a  cotillon,  or  capers  in  a  hornpipe,  that  must  take 
place  before  the  human  organized  system  of  atoms  can  return  to 
the  place  and  state  4  most  commodious  for  its  repose.’  But  did 
our  ingenious  speculaiist  really  mean  to  4  carry  his  flambeau’ 
thus  deep?  Perhaps  not.  He  intended  probably  to  restrict  his  ob¬ 
servations  to  atoms  of  inanimate  matter  :  but  even  here  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  calculated  to  delude,  and  that  considerably.  He  still 
represents  knowledge  as  attainable  by  human  intellect,  which, 
unless  he  have  surrendered  himself  to  the  rankest  possible  en¬ 
thusiasm,  he  must  knowr  is  not  attainable.  When  the  Gansres 
can  be  poured  into  an  egg-cup,  and  the  riches  of  the  Indies  be 
comprised  in  a  tea-chest ;  when  the  finite  can  comprehend  the 
infinite  :  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  this  writer  be  able  4  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  formula,’  whose  management  he  seems  to  contem¬ 
plate  with  so  much  confidence  of  success.  He  would  ridicule, 
as  a  contemptible  visionary,  the  man  who  should  devote  his.  days 
and  years  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion,  or  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  Yet  the  occupation  of  such  an  individual 
would  be  rational,  nay  wise,  compared  with  that  of  the  theorist, 
who  should  hope  in  time  to  4  determine,  by  mechanical  princi¬ 
ples,’  the  4  trajectories’  of  every  particle  of  matter.  He  would 
pity,  from  his  soul,  the  deluded  maniac  who  should  fancy  him¬ 
self  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  secret  counsels  of  heaven,  and 


*  So  Diderot,  who  was  a  very  great  philosopher,  assures  us : — 
“  L ’animal  est  un  systeme  de  molecules  organiques,  qui  par  l’impal- 
sion  d’une  sensation  semblable  u  un  touche  obtus  et  sourd,  que 
celui  qui  a  cr£e  la  machine  leura  communiquee,  se  sont  combinees 
jusqu’a  ce  que  chacune  ait  rencontre  la  place  la  plus  convenable  „a 
son  repos.”  Pensees  sur  ^Interpretation  de'la  Nature. 
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to  predict  the  dissolution  of  the  universe:  yet,  in  truth,  his 
conduct  is  not  more  remote  from  wisdom  and  sanity  than  that 
of  the  investigator,  who  should  cherish  any  serious  expecta¬ 
tion  of  4  expressing  all  the  phenomena  that  ever  have  happened, 
or  ever  will  happen,  in  a  function  of  duration  reckoned  from  a 
g'  ven  instant.* 

The  correctness  of  these  observations  is  not  diminished  by 
this  writer’s  qualifying  expressions :  for,  to  represent  that 
which  is  absolutely  impossible  as  susceptible  of  attainment,  is  a 
palpable  absurdity  not  to  be  removed  by  if  a  and  blits.  If  the 
4  law  of  continuity’  is  not  ruptured  ;  if  we  4  had  but  information 
sufficiently  extensive  if  we  possessed  4  a  calculus  sufficiently 
powerful nothing  else  would  be  4  wanting  to  reduce  all  things 
to  certainty  !*  If  we  bad, — that  is,  if  man  were  God.  But  if, 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  if  instead  of  his  knowing,  and 
doing  almost  every  thing  (at  least  the  mathematical  class  of  the 
species,)  as  the  language  of  this  Reviewer  implies,  he  knew 
almost  nothing,  and  can  do  still  less  ;  if  man  be  u  but  of  yester¬ 
day,”  and  know  hardly  any  thing, 44  because  his  days  upon  earth 
are  a  shadow;”  if  he  can  penetrate  scarcely  at  all  beyond  the 
surfaces  of  things,  and  look  at  them  as  the  philosophic  Apos-. 
tie  expresses  it,  A*  \v  alvlypn  ;  to  how  deplorable  a 

waste  of  time  will  any  man  of  science  be  stimulated  who  shall 
hunt  for  the  formula  that  may  be  substituted  for  4  Omnisci¬ 
ence  !*  Can  this  writer  himself  (and  we  pay  him  no  unmean¬ 
ing  compliment  when  we  say,  that  if  he  cannot,  we  conjecture 
no  man  in  Great  Britain  can)  —  can  this  ingenious  writer 
present  us  with  a  theorem  by  which  we  can  determine  in  what 
direction,  or  with  what  velocity  the  wind  shall  blow  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  during  any  morning  or  evening  of  the  next  year  ?  Can  he 
tell  us  whether,  on  Midsummer  day  next,  the  sun  will  set  at 
Glasgow  behind  a  cloud,  or  will  retire  beneath  the  horizon,  in¬ 
vested  with  its  richest  evening  splendour  ?  Can  he  furnish  us 
with  a  formula  (somewhat,  for  example,  like  that  of  Burck- 
hardfs,)  from  which  we  can  predict,  with  even  moderate  cor¬ 
rectness,  the  actual  variation  of  the  compass,  on  any  hour  of 
any  day  in  the  year  1850  ?  Can  he  define  by  a  like  equation  the 
variations  of  the  barometer  ?  Can  he,  supposing  the  lleidel  - 
burg  butt  to  be  full  of  wine,  and  pierced  in  a  given  place  with 
an  aperture  in  form  of  a  cardioide  of  a  determinate  magnitude, 
tell  within  half  a  pint,  how  much  wine  has  run  through  the  ori¬ 
fice  in  two  hours  ?  Can  he  determine  with  any  thing  like  pre¬ 
cision  4  the  trajectory*  described  by  one  of  Congreve’s  rockets, 
or  even  by  a  cannon-ball,  when  projected  with  an  assigned  ele¬ 
vation  and  velocity  ?  Can  he  trace  the  progress  of  a  single  drop 
of  rain  that  falls  upon  a  cabbage  leaf,  and  is  partly  taken  up 
by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  plant,  partly  reconducted  to  the 
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clouds  by  the  process  of  evaporation  :  and  can  lie  say  that  its 
broken  arid  inextricable  path  may  be  determined  by  mechanical 
principles  ?  To  these,  and  an  infinite  series  of  such,  and  even  of 
similar  questions,  we  are  persuaded  his  reply  will  be  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  Why,  then,  should  he  solicit  men  to  that  which  is  in¬ 
conceivably  more  difficult  ?  And  how  can  he  employ  his  great 
influence  (for  great  influence  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  undoubt¬ 
edly  possesses*)  in  exciting  to  pursuits  of  vanity,  which  must 
terminate  in  vacuity  and  disappointment  ?  We  wish  not  to  repress 
proper  investigation,  but  rather  desire  to  see  it  pointed  and  ex¬ 
tended  into  every  quarter  :  but  we  have  no  inclination  to  behold 
human  power  wasted  in  hunting  butterflies,  grasping  at  shadows, 
or  reaching  after  what  is  obviously  either  above  or  below  our 
faculties.  Investigation,  to  be  successful  and  useful,  must  be 
judiciously  directed,  and  soberly,  as  well  as  ardently,  pursued. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  to  the  remarks  on  account 
of  which,  principally,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  notice  this 
article.  What  we  have  already  considered  is  too  ridiculous  to 
be  regarded  as  dangerous :  what  we  are  about  to  consider  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  contemplated  as  merely  ridiculous.  Mr.  Hume’s 
Essay  on  Miracles,  we  are  informed,  is  ‘  a  work  full  of  deep 
thought  and  enlarged  views  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  stretch  the 
principles  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  truths  of  religion , 
abounding  in  maxims  of  great  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  as  well 
as  i<j  the  speculations  ot  philosophy.’  Well,  suppose  it  were 
so  ;  suppose  we  assume  this  proposition,  with  its  assigned  limi¬ 
tation,  as  correct,  (though  we  apprehend  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  questionable,  but  false,)  is  it  natural, 
or  rather,  is  it  justifiable  (for,  alas  !  it  is  too  natural)  for  any  man 
who  wishes  well  to  society,  to  present  this  naked  proposition, 
accompanied  by  its  feeble  limitation,  but  without  any  such  bar¬ 
rier  as  shall  prevent  these  principles  from  c  stretching’  into  the 
precincts  of  religion  ?  If  the  principles  in  praise  of  which  this 
able  writer  chaunts  so  laudatory  a  strain,  are  correct,  how  is  it 
that  they  do  not  apply  universally?  What  is  the  criterion  by 
which  we  may  ascertain  when  they  are  safely  applied  ?  How  near 
may  they  be  e  stretched’  towards  ‘  the  truths  of  religion,’  with¬ 
out  becoming  dangerous  in  their  tendency  ?  And  when  they 
have  approached  so  near,  by  what  principles  are  we  to  rebut 
them,  so  as  to  ensure  their  never  passing  the  safe  limit ?  Ihstead 
of  attending  to  these  and  such  questions,  which  would  in¬ 
stantly  present  themselves  to  the  minds  ot  the  majority  of  re- 


*  Happily,  since  the  appearance  of  Professor  Cople&ton’s  publi¬ 
cations,  the  moral  influence  oi  these  journalists  is  nearly  extin¬ 
guished. 
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fleeting  men,  this  writer  himself  at  once  ‘  stretches’  beyond  the 
bounds  he  adverts  to,  and  advances  language  fraught  with  all 
the  danger  of  llume’s  speculations. 

1  The  violation  of  the  order  of  events  among  the  phenomena  of 
the  former  class  [that  he  means,  in  which  the  course  of  physical 
appearances  is  known  to  be  perfectly  uniform,]  the  suspension  of 
gravity,  for  example; — the  deviation  of  any  of  the  stars  from  their 
places,  or  their  courses  in  the  heavens,  cS^c.  These  are  facts  of  which 
the  improbability  is  so  strong,  that  no  testimony  can  prevail  against  it’ 


And  again,  speaking  of  the  laws  by  which  the  moon  is  pre¬ 
served  in  her  orbit,  and  illustrating  his  meaning  by  a  proposed 
case,  in  which  it  should  be  affirmed  ‘  that  the  moon  did  not  set 
at  all,  but  was  visible  (at  London)  above  the  horizon  for  twenty- 
four  hours,’  he  concludes  his  argumentation  by  saying, 

‘  Against  the  uniformity,  therefore,  of  such  law’s,  it  is  impossible 
for  testimony  to  prevail 


to 


mg 

do 


Now,  taking  these  as  general  propositions,  of  course  applyi 
most  of  the  tacts  which  Christians  term  miraculous,  we 
not  hesitate  to  characterize  them  as  false,  and  dangerously 
false.  Was  the  writer  conscious  they  c  stretched’  beyond  the 
hunt  assigned  by  himself  ?  If  not,  he  must  have  been  writing 
during  sleep.  But  if  lie  was  conscious  of  this  fact,  how  can 
he  reconcile  with  the  acknowledged  characteristics  of  the  to 
this  real  infringement  upon  a  territory  which  his  previous 
declaration  would  lead  many  to  suppose  he  meant  to  regard  as 
sacred  r  Me  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  affirm  that  the  re¬ 
marks  ol  this  writer  How  from  an  inadequate  comprehension  of 
the  laws  of  evidence,  and  an  unwarranted  application  of  the 
mathematical  theories  of  probability. 

By  experience  (says  that  exquisite  mathematician  the  late 
Hr.  Waring)  we  conclude  from  tilings  past  to  the  future,  and 
when  the  analogy  is  properly  instituted,  i.  e.  the  preceding 
circumstances  or  qualities  are  well  known  and  all  agree,  the 
‘  events  seldom  or  never  differ ;  the  more  the  preceding  qua-* 
iities  are  which  agree,  the  greater  on  that  account  the  proba¬ 
bility  ol  the  events  being  the  same  :  but  from  human  reason 
thtge  cannot  be  assigned  the  least  ground  for  the  conclusion , 
e.  g.  From  the  sun’s  having  risen  ten  thousand  days,  we 
argue  that  it  will  very  probably  rise  on  the  subsequent  ;  but 
who  can  give  any  proof  of  this  opinion ■?  1  know  that  some 

mathematicians  ol  the  first  class  have  endeavoured  to  demon - 
‘  st rate  the  degree  of  probability  of  an  event’s  happening  (nj 
4  times,  from  its  having  happened  ( m)  preceding  times ;  and 
6  consequently  that  such  an  event  will  probably  take  place  ;  but, 

‘  alas  !  the  problem  far  exceeds  the  human  understanding : 
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who  can  determine  the  time  when  the  sun  will  probably  cease 

to  run  its  present  course  ?’* 

I  bis,  so  far  as  the  confirmed  and  deliberate  opinion  of  an 
erudite,  upright,  and  philosophic  man,  may  serve  as  authority 
on  a  question  like  the  present,  goes  to  shew  that  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  errs  even  in  the  mathematical  branch  of  his  discussion, 
A  few  observations,  therefore,  (and  we  really  feel  that  we  ought 
to  apologize  to  our  well-informed  readers,  for  dwelling  at  all  on 
so  obvious  a  matter,)  may  suffice  to  explain  why  this  writer’s 
general  argumentation  likewise  fails. 

.Let  it,  then,  be  recollected,  that  in  our  experience  of  what  is 
denominated  the  course  of  nature,  our  conviction  is  not  always 
suspended  upon  the  number  of  experiments  in  a  specified  in¬ 
stance,  although  it  is  in  a  certain  way  proportional  to  the  whole 
number  of  experiments  on  which  our  belief  is  founded.  Thus,  if 
we  are  presented  with  a  lump  of  some  metal  previously  unknown, 
(say,  platinum,)  and  ascertain  correctly,  though  even  by  a  single, 
and  it  may  he  gross  experiment,  that  its  density  exceeds  that  of 
lead,  we  from  that  moment  affirm  that  it  w  ill  sink  in  water  ; 
and  if  we  only  state  the  result  of  this  single  experiment  to  any 
competent  judge,  lie  too  will  immediately  infer,  without  hesita- 
tion,  that  this  metal  will  sink  in  water.  Yet,  if  we  tell  the  same 
thing  to  a  man  who  knows  not  what  we  mean  by  density,  or  the 
general  nature  of  metals  as  to  weight,  it  is  probable  he  will 
doubt  the  correctness  of  our  inference.  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
they  who  possess  the  competent  information,  transfer,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  with  this  individual  experiment,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  result  of  the  several  series  of  experiments  on  lead,  on 
iron,  on  marble,  and  on  other  substances  specifically  heavier  than 
water,  and  say  that  if  these  sink  in  that  liquid,  so,  of  necessity, 
must  the  new  substance  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
knows  nothing  of  density,  of  specific  gravity,  of  hydrostatic  ba¬ 
lances,  or  of  metals,  being  unable  to  make  such  a  mental  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others,  will  probably 
exclaim,  £  I  will  not  believe  it  unless  I  see  it.’ 

Apply  this  to  the  case  of  Scripture  miracles  :  and  let  a  series 
be  taken,  in  which  we  have  6  the  suspension  of  gravity,  for  ex¬ 
ample.’  In  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites,  the 
force  of  gravity  upon  the  water  was  suspended,  as  well  as  its 
hydrostatic  pressure,  and  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
men  passed  through  as  upon  dry  land,  all  of  them  remaining 
witnesses  of  the  fact.  In  the  passage  of  Jordan,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  which  the  twelve  stones  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  while  it  was  dry,  were  set  up  at  Gilgal,  there  was  pro- 
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bably  an  equal  number.  When,  the  action  of  gravity  upon  hi* 
body  being  suspended,  our  Lord  44  walked  upon  the  sea”  to  his 
disciples  in  the  vessel,  there  were  fewer  witnesses  :  but  were  so 
many  wanted  to  attest  the  fact,  and  gain  belief?  In  answering 
this  inquiry,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  what  caused  the  4  rupture  of’ 
the  silent  4  continuity  of  physical  non-existence,  in  the  original 
creation  oi  the  universe,  will  doubtless  justify  an  apparent  ‘rup¬ 
ture  of  continuity’*  in  the  performance  of  a  miracle.  The  phy¬ 
sical  world  was  created  that  it  might  he  inhabited  by  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  beings  :  was  the  end  worthy  so  remarkable 
an  event  as  the  rupture  of  this  imaginary  law  ?  Doubtless.  In 
like  manner  we  affirm,  that  when  some  great  moral  good  is  to 
result  from  any  other  rupture  of  the  same  law  in  the  operation  of 
a  miracle,  (and  of  this  the  Great  and  Wise  Being  who  thus  ope¬ 
rates  either  mediately  or  immediately,  can  judge  better  than 
such  short-sighted  creatures  as  we  arc,)  the  end  is  equally  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  means.  To  say  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  consti¬ 
tuted  independently  of  any  regard  to  moral  tendencies,  is  to 
say  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  regards  the  less,  and 
disregards  the  greater  ;  and  if  this,  or  something  like  it,  be  not 
said,  it  cannot  he  affirmed  that  a  strong  and  marked  deviation 
from  the  course  of  nature  is  4  an  infringement  of  nature’s  laws.’ 
Hence,  then,  to  recur  to  our  inquiry,  let  it  be  admitted  that  the 
passages  through  the  Red  Sea  and  through  Jordan,  actually 
took  place,  and  that  several  hundred  thousand  persons  survived 
to  testily  to  the  truth  of  these  astonishing  occurrences  :  (and  no 
one  can  refute  the  arguments  upon  which  Leslie  and  others 
have  established  their  reality  :)  let  it  be  admitted  too,  for  that 
is  evinced  by  the  history,  that  those  miracles  were  productive 
of  beneficial  moral  consequences;  and  then  let  us  see  how  they 
tend  to  produce  conviction  as  to  the  subsequent  miracle  of  our 
Lord's  walking  on  the  sea.  Pious  reflecting  men  might  then  have 
said,  4  This,  ’tis  true,  is  an  extraordinary  event,  and  confirmed  by 
4  hut  few  witnesses  :  hut  they  are  men  of  veracity,  and  they  tell 
4  us,  moreover,  that  themselves  could  scarcely  believe  it  when  they 
4  saw  it,  but  44  were  sore  afraid.”  Yet,  we  know  very  well 
4  that  our  forefathers  passed  over  the  Red  Sea,  and  through 
4  Jordan,  as  on  dry  land  :  and  the  contemplation  of  those  won- 
£  derlul  occurrences,  has  often  strengthened  the  faith,  and  con- 
4  firmed  the  hopes  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves.  It  is  pos - 
4  (rible  then,  that  such  extraordinary  things  may  happen  and  be 
4  productive  of  good,  for  they  have  happened.  We  know  also 


*  We  employ  this  terra  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  ;  though  if  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
our  Review,  vol.  vii.  (of  the  old  series)  p.  06,  he  will  see  it  proved 
that  this  boasted 4  law’  is  a  mere  figment. 
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c  that  “  the  Messiah  is  to  come,”  and  that  when'  he  corneth  u  all 
power  from  on  high  will  be  given  him  j)erhaps,  then,  this 
4  ma)  ^,c  ^e»  f°r  these  honest  and  discerning  men  declare 
‘  that  “  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him.”  ’  On  the  other 
iiand,  a  sceptical  investigator  of  those  days,  might  have  said, 
I  hey  tell  a  strange  story  ol  a  man  who  has  been  walking  on 
the  sea ;  but  it  is  witnessed  only  by  about  a  dozen  illiterate 
(  fishermen,  and  it  is  utterly  incredible.  There  are  also  equally 
stiange  narrations  ol  our  forelathers  having*  passed  through 
c  seas  arid  rivers  as  upon  dry  land.  But  it  cannot  be  :  it  would 
£  “  a  suspension  of  gravity,  “  a  violation  of  the  course  of 

uature ;  u  these  are  tacts  ol  which  the  improbability  is  so 
strong,  that  no  testimony  can  prevail  against  it” 

^iow,  we  may  safely  put  it  to  the  unperverted  understanding 
of  our  readers,  to  determine  whether  the  reasoning  in  the  first  of 
these  imaginary  cases,  is  not  exactly  that  of  the  philosopher,  who 
bidieves  that  platinum  will  sink  in  water,  because  he  kno  vs  lead 
does  ;  and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the  analo¬ 
gous  case  ol  all  who  now  pretend  to  doubt  of  miracles,  the  rea¬ 
soning*  (if  reasoning  it  can  be  called)  is  not  precisely  that  of 
the  man  who  was  alike  ignorant  of  platinum,  of  lead,  of  density,  of 
apparatus,  and  ol  experiments.  If  men  who  have  not  deliberately 
attended  to  a  certain  subject,  will  nevertheless  pronounce  dog¬ 
matically  respecting  it,  and  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ma¬ 
ture  sentiments  ol  hundreds  who  have  investigated  the  matter  in 
question  to  the  bottom ,  they  must  excuse  us  if,  in  relation  to 
that  point,  (however  highly  we  may  think  of  them  in  other  re¬ 
spects,)  we  class  them  with  the  ignorant. 

Let  us  observe,  lastly,  that  the  evidence  of  testimony  admits 
ol  an  unlimited  augmentation  on  two  different  accounts  ;  that  of 
the  veracity  of  witnesses  generally,  and  that  of  the  number  of 
concurrent  w  itnesses,  while  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  a 
specific  event  depends  solely  on  analogous  experiments,  and  thus 
admits  ot  increase  only  on  one  account :  for  from  this  it  follows, 
that  the  evidence  which  may  accompany  the  former  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  indefinitely  surpassing  the  latter.  This  was  as¬ 
serted  long  before  Hume  was  born  :  and  if  neither  he,  nor  his 
admirer,  on  whom  we  have  now  been  animadverting,  had  ever 
glanced  at  the  subject  of  miracles  till  he  had  felt  himsolf 
competent  to  refute  the  assertion,  we  should  doubtless  have 
been  spared  the  necessity  of  penning  these  strictures. 
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A  (  Primary  Visitation’  places  an  episcopal  guardian  of  the 
National  Church,  in  circumstances  peculiarly  interesting' 
and  important.  For  the  first  time,  he  appears  before  his  clergy, 
in  order  to  deliver  ex  cathedra,  those  instructions  and  admo¬ 
nitions,  which  the  existing  state  ot  things  may  require.  From 
this  constitution  ol  the  ecclesiastical  system,  in  which  he  occupies 
so  high  a  dignity,  it  might  he  supposed  that  he  possesses  rare 
and  distinguished  endowments.  [laving  discharged  with  fide¬ 
lity  the  duties  of  the  inferior  and  subordinate  stations,  through 
which  he  has  advanced  to  the  episcopate,  it  may  he  presumed 
that  he  has  given  lucid  proof  of  superior  attainments  ;  that  lie 
has  not  reached  his  sacred  elevation  by  secular  artifice;  and 
that  his  promotion  is  not  owing  to  the  accidental  influence  of 
powerful  and  opulent  connexions.  Thus  accredited  by  previous 
character,  and  the  union  of  all  requisite  qualifications,  those 
who  were  before  bis  brethren  and  his  equals,  are  prepared  to 
meet  him  with  deference,  and  cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  his 
episcopal  decisions.  If  however,  as  ‘  divine  permissions’  are, 
in  the  present  state,  often  marked  with  inexplicable  mystery,  it 
should  appear  that  he  claims  nothing  on  the  score  of  superior 
talent ;  that  no  enlarged  comprehension  has  characterized  his 
views  ;  and  that,  in  an  Establishment,  depending  for  its  sup¬ 
port  on  its  incorporation  with  the  State,  on  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  on  the  most  splendid  patronage,  on  national  wealth, 
literary  talent,  and  popular  prejudice,  he  has,  notwithstanding, 
all  the  narrowness  of  a  sectarian,  and  all  the  tears  of  an  alarm¬ 
ist ;  we  may  without  the  gift  of  vaticination,  predict  what  will 
he  the  scope  and  the  aim  of  his  primary  charge,  and  of  what  soil 
of  materials  it  will  consist.  Instead  of  those  extended  reason¬ 
ings  which  might  happily  elucidate  some  of  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  Scripture  or  the  faithful  applications  of  sacred  truths 
to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  clergy,  we  shall  find  our  attention 
directed  to  some  recondite  discussion  on  the  danger  of  the 
Church—  the  increase  of  Separatists— and  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  Schism  !  If  any  measure  has  recently  been  projected,  that 
does  not  tend  to  t he  exclusive  support  of  the  national  hierarchy, 
whatsoever  philanthropy,  reason,  or  revelation,  may  suggest  m 
its  favour,  it  will  he  proscribed,  calumniated,  and  condemned. 
It  is  not  enough  that,  others  “  cast  out  Devils,”  unless  it  he  in 
‘the  way  and  manner  ‘  by  law  established.’  The  demoniac  may 
rave  among  the  tombs  for  ever,  unless  the  exorcist  have  the 
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Sanction  and  credentials  which  an  Act  of  Uniformity  requires, 
ft  will  be  deemed  no  argument  against  such  scrupulosity  of  re¬ 
quisition,  that  the  increasing’  population  of  the  country  de¬ 
mands  those  benevolent  contrivances  to  meet  its  moral  exi¬ 
gencies,  for  which  tiie  Legislature  has  made  no  provision. 
Every  scheme  that  liberal  ingenuity  may  devise,  unless  it  be  to 
add  props  and  buttresses  to  the  avails  and  bulwarks  of  the 
Establishment,  will  be  suspected  ultimately  of  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  ,  and  nothing  but  an  episcopal  imprimatur  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  of  sufficient  authority  to  sanction  and  consecrate  the  works 
of  benevolence. 

So  repulsive  is  the  ordinary  character  of  Visitation  charges, 
that  we  are  confident,  every  reflecting  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  must  feel,  with  respect  to  many  of  them,  unquali¬ 
fied  disapprobation.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  contracting 
and  fanatical  tendency  of  sectarianism ;  but  fanaticism  and  iiii- 
berality  are  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  a  conventicle.  They 
are  sometimes  the  unseemly  supporters  of  an  episcopal  throne  ; 
associated,  as  we  might  expect,  wherever  such  qualities  appear, 
with  extreme  ignorance  of  the  varieties  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  existing  character  of  religious  sects.  We  could  easily  sub¬ 
stantiate  these  accusations,  by  references  to  the  charges  of 
bishops  and  archdeacons,  and  to  sermons  delivered  in  their 
presence,  and  published  under  their  patronage.  When  perusing 
such  effusions,  we  have  generally  found  them  made  up  of  poli¬ 
tical  servility;  most  complacent  satisfaction  with  the  status 
quo  of  the  venerable  Establishment ;  strong  fears,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  of  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  dangerous  party  within  the 
Church,  who  are  represented  as  far  more  formidable- enemies, 
than  all  the  “  armies  of  the  aliens”  without ;  and  who  arro¬ 
gantly  assume  to  themselves  an  evangelical  character;  and, 
(what  is  always  the  most  pungent  article  in  the  composition,)  a 
tremendous  distortion  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  modern 
Dissenters.  The  ‘  grand  rebellion,’  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  all  the  political  sedition  that  may  now  and  then 
disturb  the  country,  are  not  infrequently  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  principles,  or  to  principles,  it  is  often  sagely 
asserted,  so  far  resembling  theirs,  that  the  same  consequences 
might  be  expected,  were  it  not  for  the  checks  and  counteractions 
of  our  happy  Constitution  !  It  would  be  worse  than  trilling, 
to  argue  against  these  illogical  and  pernicious  representations, 
were  it  not  for  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  they  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  their  fatal  tendency  to  confirm  the  most  inveterate 
and  ungrounded  prejudices.  We  well  recollect  the  last  Primary 
Charge  that  was  circulated  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  oi 
Chester,  after  it  had  been  frequently  delivered  in  various  parts 
of  tlie  diocese.  All  the  extravagances  that  individual  folly  had 
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committed  among  the  Separatists,  either  in  the  way  of  think- 
,u£  or  of  acting,  were  charged  on  the  principles  of  Dissent  ; 
and  the  meek  Christians  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment' 
were  solemnly  exhorted  to  avoid  the  schismatic,  in  the  same 
spirit  oi  abhorrence  and  contempt,  with  which  they  regarded 
the  infidel !  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  Church  of  England,  or 
any  other  religious  Communion,  were  to  be  judged  of  in  this 
summary  way,  there  would  be  no  end  to  indictment  and  crimi¬ 
nation;  but  reasoning  is  out  of  the  question  when  the  ccvlog  £$%  of 
a  dignified  ecclesiastic  is  both  proof  and  argument. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
*  ^  ^  barien.  And  surely,  a  deficiency  of  benevolent 

feeling,  as  well  as  of  enlightened  and  correct  information,  must 
be  charged  on  those  who  can  see,  in  the  exertions  ol  modern 
Separatists,  nothing  but  the  operation  of  hostile  and  anti-episcopal 
principles.  Is  it  presumptuous  or  arrogant  to  inquire— what 
would  have  been  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  society, 
especially  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  active  philanthropy  of  Dissenters  and  Methodists  ?  It  has 
been  ow  ing,  either  to  their  ingenuity,  or  their  prompt  and  per¬ 
severing  application  of  the  contrivances  of  others,  that  many 
thousands  ot  the  poor  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  totally  destitute  of  re- 
hgious  mstruction.  Were  we  to  suppose  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment  had  never,  in  any  instance,  relaxed  in  their  exer¬ 
tions,  but  had  been  uniformly  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  ap¬ 
propriate  duties,  their  efforts  could  not  have  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  population  ;  and,  not  to  say  how  much  those 
efforts .would  have  declined,  but  for  the  powerful  stimulus  de¬ 
rived  from  the  activity  ol  their  neighbours,  we  may  confidently 
assert,  that  the  major  part  of  that  increased  population  would 
have  grown  up  m  awful  ignorance  of  every  moral  and  religious 
duty.  Breathing,  from  their  very  infancy,  a  pestilential  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  capable  of  supporting  themselves  before  half  of  the 
days  of  their  youth  had  passed  over  them,  they  would  have 
been  subjected  to  no  mental  culture,  or  no  moral  discipline  *  the 
habits  of  premature  vice  would  have  grown  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength;  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  ot  our  country  would  have  been  the  era  of  its  moral 
degradation,  and  the  fearful  foreboding  of  its  ruin.  At  this 
crisis,  by  the  operation  of  various  causes,  a  prodigious  impetus 
was  given  to  the  exertions  of  religious  communities,  dissenting 
10m  the  National  Church  :  the  zealous  members  of  that  Church 
became  more  active  and  decided  in  the  cause  of  Christian  phi¬ 
lanthropy;  and  the  result  has  been,  among  all  parties,  an  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  those  sublimely  interesting  objects,  the 
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diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  practical  piet\ , 
wliich  are  ot  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  the  interests 
oi  the  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  Dissenters  on 
the  other.  Our  common  Christianity  is  far  more  important 
than  either ;  and  if  the  expanded  benevolence  of  an  Apostle 
pervaded  the  heart  and  feelings  of  both,  the  advocate  of  each 
system  would  exclaim  in  the  true  spirit  of  primitive  religion,— 

It  Christ  be  preached,”  if  sinners  be  turned  from  the  error 
of  tlmir  ways,  “  therein  1  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.” 

W  e  are  far  from  considering  the  Charge  before  us  as  directly 
entitled  to  all  the  animadversion  that  is  expressed  or  implied 
in  these  remarks  on  the  too  general  character  of  Visitation 
Sermons,  and  in  this  frank  exposure  of  our  opinions  and 
feelings.  A  tone  of  great  calmness  pervades  the  compo¬ 
sition  ;  but  we  fear  it  is  the  effect  of  deficient  energy  rather 
than  of  mild  temper.  We  have  seldom  perused  a  discourse, 
delivered  on  such  an  occasion,  that  possessed  less  of  intellec¬ 
tual  attraction. 

The  two  principal  subjects  of  the  Charge,  are,  6  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,’  and  the 
6  Madras  Schools.’  After  some  remarks  on  the  increased 
energy  of  the  former  institution,  his  Lordship  adverts  to  the 
4  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,’  in  the  following  style. 
W  e  give  all  he  says  on  the  subject. 

*  It  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted ,  that  comparisons  have 
been  drawn,  and  an  opposition  excited,  between  the  members  of 
this  and  of  that  more  recent  institution,  which  is  denominated  i(  the 
Bible  Society.”  Such,  however,  and  most  unfortunately,  is  the 
case-  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  improper  motives,  unless  proved, 
to  any  description  of  persons;  still  less  to  that  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  society,  which  includes  so  many  of  the  good  and  great ,  and, 
whose  professed  object  it  is — to  dispense  the  word  of  God.  From  my 
heart  I  believe  that  as  a  body,  they  are  actuated  by  no  other  in¬ 
citement,  than  a  wish  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  But  still  the  friends  of  the  Church  are,  as  we 
think  justified,  in  giving  a  decided  preference,  and  even  an  exclusive 
support  to  the  more  ancient  society,  and  that — for  the  following 
reason.  The  Bible  Society,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  constitution 
disperses  the  Bible  alone ,  excluding  the  Prayer  Book .  Now,  as  the 
one  has  been  heretofore  accompanied  with  the  other,  the  systematic 
rejection  of  the  latter,  may  induce  the  suspicion,  that  our  forms  of 
prayer  are  not  held  to  be  essential,  and  by  consequence,  that  out- 
religious  establishments  are  not  necessary.  It  is  idle  to  argue, 
though  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society 
may  and  do.  individually,  disperse  the  Prayer  Book  ak>o  The  fact 
we  are  willing  to  allow,  and  in  its  utmost  latitude  ;  but  still ,  this  ish 
not  the  question:  the  main,  the  only  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  what 
constitutes  the  professed  object ,  and  the  design  of  the  Society  itself? 
Its  claim  uron  public  support  must  rest  on  that  alone.’ 
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And  now  for  an  admirably  luminous  and  apposite  illustration 
of  this  profound  logic. 


4  An  absolute  monarch  may  promptly  dispense  justice  and  mercy, 
but  what  argument  is  that  in  favour  of  tyranny  ?  An  Atheist  may 
practise  many  public  and  private  virtues,  but  who  on  that  account 
would  abjure  his  God?  In  like  manner,  the  merits  and  results  of  an 
institution  must  be  judged  of  not  merely  by  the  profession  or  conduct 
ol  even  a  large  portion  ol  its  members,  but  by  its  ozun  abstract  nature 
and  qualities.  And  in  forming  this  estimate,  we  are  also  called  upon 
to  consider,  what  the  probable  consequences  of  any  plan  would  be,  in 
case  it  zvere  very  generally  adopted.  Judging  then  by  these  rules,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  Bible  Society  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  our  Church  establishment .  And  we  have  less  difficulty  in 
forming  and  declaring  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  called 
upon  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  balance  a  good  against  an 
evil ;  but  may  procure,  through  our  own  established  society  every 
advantage  which  can  be  looked  for,  from  the  other,  and  all  this 
without  incurring  any  concomitant  risque  or  harm.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  I  hope  without  prejudice,  I  am  sure 
without  hostility  it  is  my  decided  conviction,  that  by  joining  the 
Bible  society  you  may,  though  unintentionally,  endanger  the  interests 
of  the  Chu,  c  w  a  d  State;  but  that  you  will  most  unquestionably 
render  service  to  both,  by  giving  your  undivided  support  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  C  hristian  Knowledge.’  pp.  11 — H. 


We  have  so  frequently  directed  the  attention  ol'  our  readers 
to  the  subject  of  this  Charge,  that  nothing  but  its  local  influence 
in  one  ol  the  most  extensive  dioceses  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  episcopal  dehortation  pub¬ 
lished  against  the  Bible  Society,  would  have  induced  us  to  no¬ 
tice  tins  tissue  of  concessions,  suspicions,  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  4  Nihil  est  autem  tam  volucre,  quam  malediction  ;  nihil 
faeilius  emittitur,  nihil  citius  excipitur,  nihil  lutius  dissipatur.’* 

Ilis  Lordship  begins  by  regretting  the  opposition  that  exists 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  Societies.  We  just  ask,  who 
commenced  that  opposition  ?  And  if  the  new  Institution  will 
ultimately  4  endanger  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  State,’ 
why  does  his  Lordship  consider  that  opposition,  as  4  a  circum¬ 
stance  much  to  he  regretted  ?’  4  Such,  however,  and  most  un- 

fortunately.  is  the  case,’  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  his 
tears  and  his  regrets.  His  Lordship  possesses  a  4  decided  con¬ 
viction’  that  the  Bible  Society  4  is  unfavourable  to  our  Church 
Establishment,’  and  yet  he  is  extremely  sorry  that  there  is  any 
opposition  to  that  Society  !  It  is  not  the  only  dilemma  to  which 
our  Right  Reverend  Author  is  reduced. 

The  next  thing  worthy  of  remark  is,  his  Lordship’s  belief, 


*  Cicero  pro  Cn ,  Planch, 
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(and  in  this  instance,  it  is  ex  animo — for  he  believes  4  from  his 
heart,’)  that  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  4  as  a  body’  are 
actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  benevolent  principles  :  their 
4  professed  object  is  to  disperse  the  word  of  God  and  it  is 
their  4  wish  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of 
4  their  fellow  creatures.’  And  again,  he  observes  that 4  its  claim 
upon  public  support  must  rest’ on  this,  its  professed  object,  andon 
this  4  alone.’  This  professed  object,  then,  to  use  bis  Lordship’s  * 
language,  is  <  its  own  abstract  nature  and  qualities.’  Now  what 
are  the  4  probable  consequences,’  ‘judging  by  these  rules,’  of  the 
Bible  Societies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  principles  and 
dispositions  which  lead  the  members  of  these  Societies,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  by  4  dispensing  the  word  of  God  r’  The  interests  of 
Church  and  State  may  he  endangered  !  The  man  who  can  for 
a  moment  imagine  this  to  be  the  consequence  of  dispersing  the 
Bible,  must  believe,  either,  that  the  Bible  itself  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  Church  and  State,  or  that  those  who  distribute 
the  Bible  are  aiming  at  that  object  !  We  cannot  suppose  his 
Lordship  would  adopt  the  former  opinion,  or  at  least  that  he 
would  directly  avow  it,  though  it  is  consequentially  implied 
both  in  his  fears  and  in  his  reasoning  :  he  must  therefore  adept 
the  latter.  But  if  those  who  disperse  the  Bible  are  aim-* 
ing  at  the  ruin  of  Church  and  State,  how  came  his  Lordship 
to  assert  that  4  from  his  heart’  lie  believed  their  motives  to  be 
pure  and  good  ;  and  that  as  a  body  they  were  actuated  by  these 
motives  ?  To  assist  his  Lordship  in  this  second  difficulty,  we- 
will  suppose  him  to  have  imagined,  that  while  the  body  of  the 
Bible  Society  was  thus  rightly  influenced  in  its  principles  and 
aims,  some  of  its  members  (not  of  course  4  among  the  good 
and  great’)  were  designing  to  effect  the  ultimate  overthrow'  of 
Church  and  State  !  But  really,  in  trying  to  extricate  his 
Lordship,  we  feel  ourselves  involved  in  a  difficulty.  Upon  ma- 
turer  consideration,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  his 
Lordship  can  suffer  his  imagination  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  visionary  notion,  that  the  dissemination  of  Bibles 
in  any  way,  and  by  any  Society  whatsoever,  can  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  And  if  there  were  individuals  so  wicked  or  so  weak,  as 
to  carry  on  an  underhand  plot  of  most  absurd  and  sinister 
policy,  while  they  were  members  of  a  Bible  Society,  we  cannot 
see  how  their  alliance  with  such  a  Society  could  promote  their 
designs.  The  weapons  of  this  Institution  are  not  carnal ;  and 
a  banditti  of  villains  might  as  well  expect  to  accomplish  their 
projects  of  blood  and  rapine,  by  a  Bible  Association,  as  Dis¬ 
senters,  were  such  their  object,  effect  the  subversion  of  the 
Church  or  State,  by  supporting  the  Bible  Society.  Besides,  if 
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such  chimeras  can  assume  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  his  Lordship, 
the  shape  and  complexion  of  realities,  then  so  far  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  effect  a  disjunction  of  the  nu  tubers  of  the  Establishment 
from  the  Bible  Society,  he  ought  to  use  every  method  in  his 
power  to  secure  their  attachment  to  it;  for  their  influence 
alone  can  etfectually  counteract  the  secret  machinations  ot  the 
suspected  party.  Let  the  Bible  Society  c  as  a  body ’  be  right, 
and  schismatics  may  plot  on  for  ever,  but  they  will  plot  in 
vain  ! 

But,  seriously,  we  inquire,  why  are  Dissenters  the  objects 
of  suspicion  ?  Why  should  the  tone  of  invective  and  insinuation 
be  incessantly  indulged  against  them  ?  What  proofs  are  there 
of  hostility  to  the  Church  Establishment  ?  Have  they  ever  be¬ 
trayed  their  private  opinions  at  the  meetings  of  Bible  Societies  ? 
Have  they  ever  adopted  the  ungenerous  expedients  of  ma¬ 
levolent  railing?  When,  and  where,  have  they  held  their  sedi¬ 
tious  conventions?  In  what  dark  chamber  have  they  formed 
their  projects  of  systematic  and  daring  conspiracy  against 
either  ‘  Church  or  State?’  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  every 
candid  and  unprejudiced  inquirer  will  give  them  credit  for  be¬ 
nevolence  as  pure  and  disinterested,  as  totally  devoid  of  all  pri¬ 
vate  and  sectarian  aims,  as  persevering  and  assiduous,  as  simple, 
unmixed,  and  sincere,  as  ever  animated  the  heart,  arid  directed 
the  enelgies,  of  the  most  upright  and  conscientious  Episcopa¬ 
lian.  The  Dissenters  have  4  borne  their  faculties’  most  meekly 
amid  all  their  accusations  ;  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
In  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  truth,  in  the  counteraction  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  in  training  up  the  children  of  poverty  to 
habits  of  Christian  morality,  in  promoting  the  influence  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  they  will  find  ample 
scope  for  all  their  effi >rts  and  all  their  prayers  ;  and  the  testimony 
of  approving  consciences,  and  the  visible  proofs  of  Divine  ap¬ 
probation,  will  constitute  an  abundant  reward.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  confident  that  in  these  “  works  of  faith  and  labours  of 
love,”  they  will  enjoy  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  all  in 
the  religious  Establishment  of  their  country,  who  can  look  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  their  own  Communion  ;  and  who,  divested 
of  hierarchical  as  well  as  sectarian  prejudices,  can  rejoice  in 
the  success  of  every  scheme  of  Christian  benevolence. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  while  there  are  various  ostensible 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  the  real  and 
scarcely  concealed  reason  of  that  opposition,  is  a  proud  and 
indignant  feeling  towards  all  orders  and  degrees  of  Dissenters, 
and  a  scornful  reluctance  to  be  associated  with  them  in  any 
project  of  religious  liberality.  It  is  the  principle  of  exclusion 
and  monopoly  that  has  led  to  this  feeling,  the  too  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  ecclesiasticaf  incorporation  ;  and  the  fact  which. 
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we  should  have  contemplated  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings, 
in  the  reaction  of  the  Bible  Society  on  the  hearts  and  characters 
of  its  members— the  spirit  of  enlarged  and  mutually  benevolent 
affection  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  and  ;  reserv¬ 
ing,— is  the  very  subject  on  which  the  alarmists  have  grounded 
their  fears  and  apprehensions.  But  without  dwelling  on  this  un¬ 
happy  spirit  ot  disunion,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  reason 
urged  by  his  Lordship  on  the  clergy  under  his  charge,  for  de¬ 
clining  to  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  ? 
it  is  this  alone — the  4  not  joining  the  Prayer  Book  with  the 
Bible.’  This  is  very  improperly  called  a  4  systematic  rejec¬ 
tion’  of  the  Prayer  Book  ;  and  an  4  exclusion’  of  it.  Such 
representations  imply  two  things,  both  of  which  are  false 
in  point  of  fact,  and  inconclusive  in  point  of  reasoning.  They 
convey  the  idea  that  before  the  Bible  Society  was  instituted, 
the  Bible  was  never  given  alone,  nor  indeed  ever  printed  alone. 
A  perfect  stranger  to  the  controversy  on  the  subject,  and  to 
the  state  of  our  country,  would  imagine,  on  the  first  reading  of 
this  Charge,  that  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  had  been  hereto¬ 
fore  inseparable  ;  and  would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  of  the 
thousands  of  Bibles  published  by  royal  authority  within  the  last 
century,  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  have  had  the  Prayer 
Book  attached  to  them — that  there  was  never  any  legal  enact¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose — and  that  even  the  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge  had  circulated  immense  numbers  of 
Bibles  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  !  He  would  also  suppose,  from  the  language  of  his 
Lordship,  that  at  the  very  formation  of  the  new  institution, 
when  its  radical  principles,  were  for  the  first  time  the  subjects 
of  discussion,  it  was  formally  determined  to  exclude  the  Prayer 
Book;  thus  selecting  that  particular  formulary  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  and  exemplifying  4  its  abstract  nature  and  qua¬ 
lities.’  Now,  though  we  never  heard  the  secret  history  of  this 
portentous  Society,  we  have  no  doubt  that  neither  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Churchman,  nor  the  Breviary  of  the  Catholic,  nor 
the  Catechism  of  the  Dissenter,  ever  came  under  their  notice. 
They  thought  not  of  rejecting  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
merely  and  exclusively  of  increasing  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  facilities  for  securing  that  circulation. 

But  the  representations  of  his  Lordship  are  as  inconclusive 
as  they  are  incorrect.  The  rejection  of  the  Prayer  Book,  or,  as 
it  ought  to  be  read,  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone,  it  is 
asserted,  will  induce  the  suspicion  that  4  our  forms  of  prayer 
are  not  lield  to  be  essential ,  and,  by  consequence,  that  our  re¬ 
ligious  establishment  is  not  necessary.’  4  Essential !’  to  what  ? 
To  the  spirit  of  prayer — to  the  reality  of  religion  ?  This,  even 
his  Lordship  will  not  assert;  he  must  mean  then,  essential  to 
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Iris  religious  Establishment.  But  we  still  inquire,  how  can  (lie 
distribution  of  the  Bible  alone  lead  to  that  suspicion  ?  It  can 
never  have  that  effect  on  those  who  conceive  that  the  Prayer 
Book  derives  its  authority  from  the  Bible  ;  and  those  who  con¬ 
ceive  that  it  wants  that  authority,  can  never  he  brought  to  alter 
that  opinion  by  having  the  Prayer  Book  bound  with  their  Bible. 
Besides,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bible  Society  to  distribute  the 
sacred  volume  universally — among  all  parties,  and  in  all 
nations  ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  this  object  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  engine  for  the  support  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Of  what  use  would  the 
Prayer  Book  be  in  Scotland,  on  the  Continent,  and  among  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  general  ?  And  is  there  to  be  no  recognition 
ot  the  people  of  those  countries,  or  the  members  of  these  com¬ 
munities  as  Christians?  Are  there  no  common  principles  on 
which  all  the  faithful  can  meet  without  compromise  ;  without  any 
sacrifice  ol  their  convictions,  any  obliteration  of  their  respective 
peculiarities  ?  If  we  adopt  tiie  prejudices  of  his  Lordship,  there 
are  none  !  The  c  Society  in  Bartlett’s  Buildings,’  to  which  no 
one  can,  according  to  its  constitution,  even  be  a  subscriber,  un¬ 
less  he  be  certified  to  belong  to  the  Establishment,  is  the  only 
Society  which  the  clergy  should  support :  it  is  to  have  not  only 
their  preference  (it  would  be  natural  enough  for  a  bishop  to 
say  this,)  but  it  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  their  exclusive 
support  !  And  if  any  benefit  accrue  to  the  National  Church 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bible  Society,  that  is,  from  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  it  is  merely  accidental  and  for¬ 
tuitous,  and  no  more  the  consequence  of  the  principles  and  ten¬ 
dency  ot  that  Society,  than  the  clemency  of  a  tyrant  is  the  effect 
of  despotism,  or  the  virtue  of  an  atheist,  the  result  of  his  infide¬ 
lity  !  But  of  this  inane  mode  of  reasoning,  we  have  had  enough. 
It  has  been  so  oiten  and  so  ably  refuted  by  the  most  convincing 
arguments,  and  the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  in  the  writings 
of  DeaLtry ,  Milner ,  Cunningham ,  and  Simeon ,  it  has  been 
so  frequently  and  minutely  discussed  in  our  own  pages,  and 
it  must  meet  with  so  immediate  a  confutation  in  the  reflections 
of  every  thinking  and  unbiassed  mind,  that  nothing  but  strong 
prepossessions  and  voluntary  inattention  could  give  even  to  an 
episcopal  manifesto  a  temporary  impression. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Madras  schools,  we  should  not  say 
one  word,  were  it  not  for  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  Lan- 
casterian  schools,  which  the  most  superficial  observation  must 
enable  any  one  to  disprove.  Contrasting  the  two  system^  of 
education,  his  Lordship  says, 

*  The  Madras  plan  instils  sound  religious  principles  into  the  tender 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  It  makes  them  good  men,  and  good 
citizens,  whilst  the  other  teaches  them  indeed  to  read  and  write;  but 
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in  one  particular ,  and  that  of  all  the  most  important,  it  is,  for  the  mos 
part ,  very  lamentn  '  1  :/  deficient  It  leaves  them  to  pick  up  their  religion 
as  they  can,  any  where ,  or  no  where V  p.  16. 


In  answer  to  this  representation,  it  is  quite  enough  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  a  plan  of  education  which  derives  all  its  moral 
and  religious  instructions  exclusively  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  makes  the  constant  use  of  those  Scriptures,  an  essential 
part  of  the  system,  can,  with  any  regard  to  truth  or  justice,  he 
termed  ‘lamentably  deficient,’  or  be  said  to  ‘leave  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  pick  up  their  religion  anywhere,  or  no  where.’  We 
would  remind  his  Lordship  of  a  prohibition  in  the  Decalogue, 
which  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  forgotten.  44  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour."’ 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  the  Charge  on  this  subject,  of 
which  we  would  speak  in  far  different  terms  :  we  allude  to  the 
Bishop’s  advice  on  the  duty  (on  the  part  of  the  officiating  mi¬ 
nister  in  every  parish,)  of  4  collecting  together  the  children,  and 
familiarly  instructing  them  in  the  formularies  of  the  church 
and  the  practicability  of  extending  the  principles  of  the  4  Madras 
system’  to  the  schools  already  established  and  endowed.  Even 
in  teaching  the  4  learned  languages,’  he  thinks,  and  with  great 
propriety,  that  it  might  be  4  beneficially  adopted.’ 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  another  part  of  these  episcopal 
instructions.  Some  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
have  been,  it  should  seem,  too  ready  to  admit  itinerating  clergy¬ 
men  into  their  pulpits.  These  4  wandering  stars  have  rushed 
beyond  their  appointed  orbits,  and  occasionally  darted  their 
portentous  beams,  across  the  neighbouring  spheres.’ 


‘  The  44  spirit  of  itinerancy”  is  one  of  the44  alarming  symptoms  of  the 
present  day.  Much  enquiry  and  consideration,  therefore,’"  observes 
his  Lordship,  4  are  demanded  from  you,  before  you  accede  to  those 
numerous  requests  which  are  made  for  the  occasional  use  of  your 
pulpits. — In  justification  of  this  intrusion,  the  plea  of  some  charity, 
or  the  interests  of  some  popular  society,  are  for  the  most  part 
brought  forward :  and  persons  unknown  themselves  apply  in  the 
name  of  a  Committee  little  more  known,  for  the  accommodation 
of  churches,  in  more  populous  districts.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  views  of  any  one  charitable  institution  whatever  ;  but  why, 
I  must  ask,  should  not  the  regular  minister  be  applied  to  on  these 
occasion  ? — Such  officious  interference  tends  to  degrade  the  clergy, 
and  is  totally  inconsistent  with  any  system  of  church  discipline  and 
unity. — Mor  less  imperatively  do  I  condemn  all  intrusion  or  meddling 
of  one  pastor  with  the  cure  of  another.  It  is  a  line  of  conduct  totally 
irregular  and  unauthorized,  dictated  by  vanity,  and  productive  of 
confusion  and  schism.”  (pp.  21 — 23.) 


Here  are  numerous  topics  for  inquiry  and  animadversion. 
Does  his  Lordship  mean  to  condemn  the  6  popular  societies’  and 
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their  4  unknown  committees’  for  employing  those  advocates  on 
their  behalf,  who  are  deemed  most  competent  by  their  zeal, 
their  knowledge,  or  their  eloquence,  to  plead  the  cause  of  their 
*  charitable  institutions,’  4  the  views  of  which  his  Lordship  tells 
us,  it  is  4  far  from  him  to  counteract  ?’  How  far  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  counteract  them,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  we  may  best  ascertain  from  his  very  depreciating 
estimate  of  their  respectability !  But  why,  ice  must  ask,  are 
the  managers  of  such  institutions  to  be  spoken  of  thus  scorn- 
full  v  ?  Does  his  Lordship  suppose,  that  there  are  no  diversities 
of  talent  among  his  clergy  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  some  are 
much  better  qualified  than  others  to  plead  lor  such  institutions  ? 
Would  he  allow  of  no  discretionary  power  in  these  matters  ; 
and  not  permit  committees  and  ministers  to  make  those  ar¬ 
rangements  which  they  may  deem  most  eligible  for  the  interests 
of  benevolence  ?  Hrs  Lordship  could  exercise  his  oratorical 
powers  out  of  his  proper  sphere  ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  a 
4  committee  as  little  known’  as  some  more  humble  managers  of 
these  affairs,  he  appeared,  on  a  recent  public  and  popular  occa¬ 
sion,  at  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral.  If  we  were  to  inquire, 
4  Why  was  not  the  regular  bishop  of  the  diocese  applied  to  on 
such  an  occasion  ?’  our  4  interference’  would  be  deemed,  and 
justly  deemed,  very  4  officious ;’  lor  it  would  he  replied, — Has 
not  his  Lordship  a  right  to  form  what  engagements  he  pleases, 
when  they  do  not  prevent  his  attention  to  his  episcopal  duties  ? 
And  so  we  would  venture  to  plead  on  behalf  of  those  itinerating 
clergy,  whom  his  Lordship  so  rigidly  condemns.  If,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  popular  societies,  which  may  in  any  emergency  make  as 
good  a  selection  as  a  knot  of  courtiers,  or  by  previous  corres¬ 
pondence  between  one  clergyman  and  another,  a  zealous,  well 
qualified,  eminently  impressive  preacher,  presumes  to  appear, 
now  and  then,  out  of  his  own  pulpit,  why  should  this  he  deemed 
4  inconsistent  with  church  discipline  and  unity  ?’  Is  this  man 
neglectful  of  his  own  peculiar  charge  ?  Is  he  not  as  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  active  benevolence,  his  pastoral  fidelity,  his 
uniform  consistency  at  home ,  as  lie  is  by  his  zeal  and  popula¬ 
rity  abroad  f  But  he  may  preach  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
Articles  and  Ilomihesofthe  Church  ;  and  the  parochial  minister 
is  4  accountable  not  only  for  the  doctrines  which  he  delivers,  but 
for  those  also,  which,  by  his  sufferance,  are  promulgated  by 
others.’  And  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  One  would  think 
that  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  would  extend  to  the  residence  of 
( his  erratic  divine,  and  prevent  his  promulgation  of  dangerous 
doctrines  in  his  own  parish  as  well  as  in  his  neighbour’s.  One 
would  imagine  it  to  be  4  totally  inconsistent  with  an  episcopal 
system  of  church  discipline  and  unity,’  that  the  possibility  of 
Mwh  a  cimimstaiLpe  should  exist;  that  any  man  under  the 
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rare  of  faithful  and  vigilant  overseers,  should  4  promulgate 
those  doctrines’  in  the  pulpits  of  his  brethren,  which  seriously 
affect  their  responsibility,  and  all  the  while  belong  to  this 
4  System  of  Church  Unity.’  How  natural  for  a  Dissenter  to  ask/ 
Where  are  the  benefits  of  an  Act  of  Uniformity  r  But  waving 
such  inquiries  as  these,  it  is  natural  to  ask  still  further,  Where 
are  the  proofs  of  this  itinerating  heterodoxy  ?  It  is  surely  the 
height  of  disingenuousness  thus  to  accuse  without  evidence,  and' 
to  censure  without  discrimination!  If  the  4  popular  so¬ 
cieties,’  thus  indignantly  treated,  and  their  unknown  commit¬ 
tees  are,  as  his  Lordship  tacitly  admits,  beneficially  employed; 
if  clergymen  are  not  entirely  divested  of  their  personal  liberty, 
their  power  of  locomotion,  and  are  somewhat  more  than  me¬ 
chanical  appendages  to  a  pulpit,  possessing  rather  more  spon¬ 
taneity  than  a  4  velvet  cushion if  they  preach  only  that  doc¬ 
trine  in  their  occasional  excursions  abroad,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  preach  constantly  at  home,  if  there  he  no  proof  that, 
by  this  extention  of  their  labours,  they  have  violently  obtruded 
themselves  into  the  vineyard  of  others,  and  that  notwith¬ 
standing  their  extra-official  *  engagements,  they  are  unim¬ 
peachable  in  the  sphere  of  their  own  duties  ;  then  all  this  4  impe¬ 
rative  condemnation’  is  mere  ex  cathedra  flourishing : — vox  et 
pncterea  nihil ; — base,  and  4  baseless,  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision  !’ 
It  is  vastly  amusing  to  find  this  severity  of  censure,  soon  after 
followed  by  a  very  gracious  apology  for  non-residence r 
and  a  condescending  restriction  of  the  term  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of  the  total  4  non-performance  of  duties.5  Thus  it  should 
seem,  some  do  too  much,  and  others,  too  little.  Activity  is 
censured,  and  indolence  is  extenuated.  It  is  well  that  episcopal 
judgements  are  not  irreversible  ! 

We  had  intended  to  notice  that  part  of  the  Charge  which  re¬ 
spects  the  4  salaries  of  stipendiary  curates,’  the  average  of  which 
throughout  the  diocese  is,  according  to  his  Lordship’s  statement, 
111.  per  annum  '  His  Lordship  4  clothed  in  purple,  and  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,’  (we  wonder  he  could  look  these 
humble  labourers  in  the  face,  when  he  uttered  the  unfeeling 
opinion,) — his  Lordship  has  the  conscience  and  the  hardihood  to 
tell  them  notwithstanding,  that  4  this  sum  must  be  allowed  to 
he  as  large  as  could  with  propriety  be  demanded  or  wished 
for?  When  such  a  man  talks  to  those  whom  he  thus  insults, 
about  a  recompense  in  heaven,  and  exhorts  them  to  contentment, 
we  feel  tiiat  our  forbearance  and  patience  are  about  to  forsake 
us  :  we  pause,  and  can  only  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ! 
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Art.  IV.  Memoir  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria ,  'written  by  Herself— 
An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Seizure  and  Removal  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.  on  the  6th  of  July,  1PG9;  with  Genuine  Memoirs  ot 
his  Journey  from  Rome  to  France,  and  thence  to  Savona ;  written 
by  one  of  his  Attendants.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  8vo.  pp. 
180.  price  7s.  6d.  Murray.  1814. 

/~\F  the  monarchy  of  Etruria  history  has  barely  had  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  a  slight  memorandum.  It  will  perhaps  be  just 
mentioned  as  one  among  those  many  little  temporary  eminences 
thrown  up  in  the  prodigious  combustion  and  agitation  of  Europe 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  locality  was  where  a  dukedom 
had  long  existed  under  the  denomination  of  Tuscany,  and  may 
perhaps  so  exist  again,  if  the  House  of  Austria,  so  exemplary 
at  all  times,  but  especially  just  now  for  moderation,  should  not 
be  compelled  by  considerations  of  the  public  good,  to  occupy 
every  thing  in  Italy  down  quite  to  the  sands  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

A  princess  of  the  Bourbon  family  was  appointed  queen  of 
this  suddenly  created  state,  her  husband  being,  doubtless,  ef¬ 
fectively  the  king.  He  lived  comparatively  but  a  short  time  to 
sustain  the  dignity  ;  she  lived  to  lose  it ;  and  has  survived  that 
loss  a  number  of  years,  to  experience  a  very  unenviable  succes¬ 
sion  of  fortunes,  and  to  write,  so  lately,  it  should  seem,  as  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  this  brief  but  spirited  record  and 
vindication.  The  voucher  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Memoir, 
and  for  the  truth  of  the  Narrative  concerning  the  Pope,  is  tine 
*  Reverend  Father  Macpherson,  lately  arrived  in  this  country 
from  Rome,  who  communicated  the  Original  Memoirs,  in  the 
Italian  language,  to  the  publisher.’ 

The  fair  writer  begins  by  assigning  her  parentage  ;  but  she 
might  derive  more  eclat  from  being  proclaimed  as  sister  to  that 
most  illuminated  and  magnanimous  of  all  modern  potentates— 
Ferdinand  VII.  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  and  a  half,  she  ‘  contracted  matrimony,’  to  use 
her  own  or  her  translator’s  stately  formality  of  phrase,  4  with 
the  Infant  Don  Louis  of  Bourbon,  eldest  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma.’ 

—  ‘  I  continued,’  she  says,  ‘  nevertheless,  to  reside  in  Spain,  as 
Princess  of  Parma,  with  my  parents  and  brothers — most  happy  in 
my  union  with  a  husband,  whom  I  loved  with  the  greatest  tender¬ 
ness,  and  who  returned  my  affection.  After  we  had  been  six  years 
married  I  had  a  son,  to  whom  we  gave  the  name  of  Charles  Ljouis, 
my  father  having  held  him  at  the  font.  In  this  manner  we  passed 
seven  years ;  about  the  end  of  which  it  was  intimated  to  me,  that  a 
treaty  had  been  made,  by  which  my  husband  was  appointed  to  the 
throne  of  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria.  This  intelli¬ 
gence  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  surprise  to  me,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  treaty  which  was  said  to  have  been  concluded.  Shortly 
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after  this  communication,  I  received  instructions  to  quit  Spain,  in 
order  to  repair  to  Tuscany;  which  was  done  accordingly  in  April, 
1801.’  1 

Their  route  was  through  Paris  ;  for  so  it  was  ordered  by  the 
man  who  was  then  beginning  to  make  no  ceremony  of  dictating 
to  kings  and  queens,  or  to  the  still  prouder  rank  of  title- 
wearers  ;  and  whose  downfall  has  left  the  earth’s  potentates  to 
indulge  a  wondering  and  awkward  exultation  at  their  strange, 
novel  condition  ol‘  having  no  one  from  whom  to  receive  orders, 
they  being  fairly  left  to  stand  once  more,  on  their  old  jus  di ~ 
vinurn  ground.  And  this  direction  of  the  journey  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  First  Consul  for  the  purpose,  as  was  inadvertently 
betrayed  by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  c  of  an  experiment,  to  see 
what  effect  the  appearance  of  a  Bourbon  would  have  in  France.’ 
This  exceedingly  frightened  the  royal  pair,  in  whose  imagina¬ 
tions  the  idea  of  Bourbons  in  France  was  inseparable  from 
images  of  prisons,  mobs,  iniquitous  tribunals,  and  exe¬ 
cutions.  And  their  alarm  was  greatly  heightened  when,  on 
arriving  at  the  Spanish  frontier,  accompanied  so  far  by  the 
‘  guards  and  the  whole  household,  of  the  king  of  Spain,  they 
were  doomed  to  see  these  gallant  and  faithful  attendants  quit 
them,  all  but  four  or  five  noblemen  and  a  confessor,  and  were 
consigned  over  to  a  French  general  with  a  guard  of  French  sol¬ 
diers.  Across  all  France  they  nevertheless  made  their  journey 
perfectly  undisturbed,  except  by  bad  health  that  detained  them 
some  weeks  in  Paris;  the  fish  women  were  minding  their  busi¬ 
ness,  tlieir  midnight  slumbers  were  not  interrupted  by  the  tocsin, 
the  very  spectres  of  Marat  and  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  walk, 
and  the  guillotine  had  long  since  been  put  to  the  use  of  fire¬ 
wood. 

They  found  their  palace  at  Florence  in  a  state  more  fit  for  a 
party  of  suns-cullottes  than  for  a  portion  of  the  loftiest  family 
in  the  civilized  world. 

‘  We  had  the  mortification  to  find  it  stripped  of  every  thing  ;  part 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  late  Court,  and,  since  their  departure, 
those  who  succeeded  them  had  completed  the  work  by  taking  what¬ 
ever  rem  ined;  so  that,  for  some  time  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
obliged  to  the  nobility  for  supplying  us  with  candlesticks,  dishes,  and 
other  furniture,  from  their  own  houses.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
daughter  of  a  King  of  Spain,  accustomed  to  roll  in  gold  and  silver, 
found  herself  constrained  to  eat  out  of  earthen  wared 

There  are  several  more  occasions  for  being  amused,  if  that 
word  m  iy  be  forgiven,  at  the  kind  of  innocent  wonder  which 
seemed  to  seize  this  princess,  at  finding  it  even  possible  that  a 
person  of  such  descent  as  hers  could  be  reduced  in  any  point  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  mortality.  She  makes  a  most  ingenuous 
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confession  of  her  amazement,  several  yoais  afterwards,  at  the 
incredible  fact,  declared  to  her  by  her  parents,  that  tin*  r  wal 
family  of  Spain  had  descended  to  a  state  below  a  throne. 

6  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  the  first  words 
my  parents  spoke  to  me,  on  reaching  Bayonne,  were,  “  You  must 
know,  daughter,  that  our  family  has  ceased  for  ever  to  reign.”  At 
these  words,  I  thought  I  should  have  died.  I  knew  not  what  might 
follow,  having  never  figured  to  myself  the  possibility  of  such  an  oc¬ 
currence.  1  took  my  leave,  and  retired  to  my  chamber  more  dead 
than  alive/ 

Considering  all  that  she  had  by  that  time  lived  to  hear  of  the 
fortunes  of  contemporary  monarchs,  we  think  this  was  a  simpli¬ 
city  which  even  a  female  brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Madrid 
might  have  outgrown. 

The  kindness  with  which  she  uniformly  speaks  of  the  people  of 
the  new  kingdom  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  young  sovereigns 
had  some  proof  that  they  might  have  been  regarded  with  compla¬ 
cency  by  their  subjects,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vexatious  circum¬ 
stance  that  their  dominion  was  occupied,  in  all  its  strong  points, 
by  bodies  of  French  troops,  a  severe  grievance  of  which  all  their 
petitionary  representations  to  the  great  King-maker  obtained  no 
further  redress  than  the  removal  of  these  detested  aliens  from 
the  capital  alone.  This  pertinacious  intrusion  would  not  suffer 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  gentle  pair 
of  Bourbons  were  not  friends  or  tools  of  the  rough  and  fero¬ 
cious  Director-general  of  Europe. 

An  ill-timed  summons  from  our  heroine’s  royal  parents,  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  a  brother  and  of  a  sister,  occasioned  a 
comfortless  journey  to  Barcelona,  in  the  course  of  which  her 
husband  suffered  a  severe  fit,  and  a  great  permanent  accession  of 
illness,  and  herself  fell  in  labour  on  ship-board.  They  were  too 
late  for  the  ceremony,  and  were  soon  sent  back  to  Florence,  by 
a  voyage  in  which  they  encountered  a  hurricane,  and  of  which 
the  termination  was  followed  by  the  death  of  her  consumptive 
husband,  who  left  her  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty  one,  with 
two  infants.  Ilis  will  appointed  her  Regent  of  the  kingdom. 
After  she  had  continued  for  several  years,  and  become  tolerably 
happy  at  last,  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  she  received  a  sud¬ 
den  and  authoritative  intimation  from  the  French  minister  that, 
by  cession  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  now 
belonged  to  France  ;  and  she  was  compelled  to  bid  adieu,  in  the 
winter  of  1807,  to  4  a  country,’  she  says,  4  in  which  my  heart 
has  remained  ever  since.’  This  event  was  soon  followed  by  her 
father’s  renunciation  of  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  and  that 
again  by  the  inveigling  away  of  this  sapient  and  virtuous  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Bayonne,  to  perform  in  his  turn  a  similar  act  of  humi¬ 
liation. 
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From  this  period  the  story  becomes  a  rapid  detail  of  Vexations 
and  removals  ;  of  the  selfish  and  careless  treatment  experienced 
from  her  parents,  whose  easy  and  luxurious  exile  this  treatment 
soon  rendered  it  intolerable  for  her  to  accompany  ;  of  her  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Buonaparte  for  a  competent  and  regular  allowance 
for  an  establishment ;  of  his  harshness,  capriciousness,  decep¬ 
tiveness,  and  non-fulfilment  of  his  engagements ;  of  her  un¬ 
successful  attempt,  at  Nice,  to  escape  to  England,  followed 
and  punished  by  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  in  a  convent  at  Rome  ;  and  of  the  unfeeling,  unrelenting 
harshness  of  most  of  the  agents  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  orders  concerning  her  ; — an  accusation  which  can 
cause  the  reader  no  sort  of  surprise  excepting  so  far  as  it  in¬ 
volves  General  Miollis,  whose  confessedly  accomplished  charac¬ 
ter  in  some  respects,  would  not  have  prepared  us  to  hear  that, 
even  however  provokingly  proud  the  princess  might  be,  and 
however  flagrant  the  guilt  might  be  deemed  of  her  attempt  to 
escape  to  England,  be  could  sometimes  visit  her  in  her  cap¬ 
tivity,  with  manners  that  seemed  to  mock  her  distress. 

‘  General  Miollis  came  frequently,  not  only  to  visit  me  in  the  un¬ 
worthy  office  of  gaoler,  but  to  insult,  with  his  sardonic  laugh,  and 
insolent  discourses,  my  deplorable  condition/ 

No  exaggeration  w  ill  be  imputed  to  the  epithet  here  applied  to 
her  condition,  when  we  consider  the  wanton  excess  of  rigour, 
beyond  all  necessary  precautions  for  security,  with  which  she 
was  confined. 

4  They  allotted  me  a  chamber  which  looked  into  the  inner  court, 
and  I  was  never  suffered  to  place  myself  at  any  of  the  outer  win¬ 
dows/ — c  Once  a  month  only,  and  even  sometimes  at  longer  inter¬ 
vals,  General  Miollis  brought  my  parents  and  my  son  to  visit  me  ; 
and  to  him  I  was  allowed  only  to  give  one  kiss,  and  look  at  him  from 
a  distance,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  These  visits, 
rare  as  the  indulgence  was,  were  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  mbst 
twenty  minutes,  in  length.  In  this  melancholy  situation  I  remained, 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  so  entirely  excluded  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world,  that  whenever  a  stranger  came  to  visit  the  monastery, 
I  received  an  intimation  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber ;  which  I 
was  not  permitted  to  quit  till  duly  apprised,  by  the  prioress,  that  the 
visitors  had  left  the  house/  p.  47. 

As  to  her  royal  parents,  however,  the  shortness  and  infre¬ 
quent  return  of  her  interviews  with  them  were  no  part  of  her 
infelicity  ;  for  when,  at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  pea>ce 
concluded  between  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Allies,  it 
was  announced  to  her  that  she  was  free,  she  was  anxious  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  convent  till  she  could  make  some  arrangement  for 
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living  separately  from  these  honoured  and  loving  personages; 
and  she  complains  of  it  as  a  cruel  hardship  that  the  same  au¬ 
thority  that  liberated  her,  peremptorily  insisted  on  her  taking 
up  her  abode  under  their  roof.  That  it  was  ‘  under  their  roof,’ 
is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  on  the  score  of  parental  indulgence. 
She  says, 

c  My  only  consolation  arises  from  having  my  son  near  me  ;  in  all 
other  respects  I  am  still  a  sufferer.  A  most  wretched  apartment  is 
assigned  me;  my  mother’s  lowest  waiting-woman  being  better  lodged 
than  myself  A  single  table  is  provided  for  the  whole  family  ;  and 
though,  as  a  special  favour,  my  board  is  furnished  out  of  it  for  one 
month,  at  the  end  of  it  I  shall  be  deprived  of  this  indulgence,  and 
must  look  elsewhere  for  sustenance.' 

It  is  fair  to  notice  that  in  this  and  several  other  passages,  an 
incomplete  or  equivocal  language  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
the  grievances  she  suffered  when  associated  with'  these  seniors, 
were  chiefly  caused  her  by  their  ungracious  dispositions.,  or 
whether  they  were  partly  inflicted  at  the  dictation  of  those 
authoritative  managers  who  had  an  absolut  control  over  the 
affairs  of  all  the  parties.  But  the  reader  will  be  strongly  de¬ 
termined  to  attribute  them  mainly  to  the  parents,  when  he 
observes  that  the  daughter  never  utters,  with  respect  to  them , 
ote  sentence  or  phrase  of  exculpation.  Every  previous  im¬ 
pression  we  had  received  of  the  merits  of  those  worthy  per¬ 
sonages,  will  be  directly  or  incidentally  confirmed  by  iier  state¬ 
ments  ;  which  we  must  endeavour  to  believe  she  was  most 
reluctant,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  to  make,  but  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  do  it,  in  self-vindication  against  a 
prevailing  unjust  estimate  of  her  character ;  as  also,  to  make 
known,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  the  precariousness  of 
her  situation  and  the  extent  of  her  necessities. 

And  who,  does  the  reader  surmise,  is  concerned  first  and 
foremost  ?  But  he  can  be  in  no  uncertainty  ;  it  is,  of  course, 
that  nation  which  so  beneficently  and  prudently  exhausts  its 
vitals  to  pay,  pension,  and  in  every  way  support,  just  whatever 
personage  or  state  is  the  least  likely  to  manifest  any  sense  of 
the  obligation. 

6  I  hope,’  she  says,  in  conclusion,  *  that  this  kingdom,  under  whose 
government  I  was  seeking  an  asylum  from  barbarians,  (an  attempt 
from  the  discovery  of  which  I  have  sustained  so  many  sufferings,) 
will  be  now  the  s  upport  and  defence,  and  the  instrument  of  restoring 
me  and  my  chil  iren  to  their  rightful  possessions  ’ 

W  '  « 

Our  ‘  age  oA  chivalry’  is  not  yet  ‘gone  and  it  cannot  be  less 
than  our  duty  to  answer  this  appeal  by  making  some  more 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  to  try  whether  this  royal  personage 
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is  morally  a  kin  to  her  illustrious  brother  of  the  peninsula,  who 
has  so  liberally  requited  what  we  have  done  for  him,  by  re¬ 
cently  and  successfully  stipulating  for  a  large  loan,  (when,  or 
how,  to  be  repaid  ?)  as  an  absolute  condition  of  his  not  shutting 
us  out  from  the  commercial  advantages  which  he  gratuitously 
gives  to  that  nation  which  has  been  doing  its  utmost  to  reduce 
his  kingdom  to  utter  desolation. 

It  would  seem  not  very  generous,  to  say  nothing  of  gallantry, 
to  throw  out  any  thing  partaking  of  an  unfavourable  senti¬ 
ment  concerning  a  queen  in  adversity,  if  there  were  any  indi¬ 
cations  that  adversity  had  been  salutary  to  her.  Some  parts  of 
her  narrative  will  call  forth  the  compassionate  sympathy  of  every 
rightly  disposed  reader ;  she  suffered  much  of  what  to  a  person 
cf  any  rank  would  have  been  very  great  distress.  But  this 
compassionate  feeling,  so  justly  due,  will  not  prevent  our 
perception  or  suspicion  that  we  are  beholding  a  mind  but  little 
refined,  or  mellowed,  or  subdued,  or  elevated,  by  the  events 
it  has  experienced,  the  discipline  it  has  undergone.  There  are 
no  signs  of*  moral  reflectiveness,  no  glimpses  of  wisdom,  no 
tinge  ot  pensive  sublimity,  no  devout  references  to  Providence. 
There  is  habitually  apparent  a  perfectly  ordinary  temperament, 
a  mere  strong  resentment  at  injustice,  a  considerable  share  of 
the  unthinking  arrogance  of  high  rank,  and  an  unmitigable 
desire  to  reign.  Her  ideas  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  unhap¬ 
piness  for  a  princess  not  to  live,  betray  no  dawnings  of  phi.* 
losophic  dignity.  She  ought  certainly  to  excite  the  sympathy 
of  sundry  great  and  royal  personages  of  each  of  these  lands ; 
but  the  millions  who,  under  the  enormous  burdens  brought  upon 
the  community  by  the  ambition  and  quarrels  of  great  and  royal 
personages,  find  a  distressing  difficulty  just  to  live,  would  be 
tempted  to  think  that  she  sometimes  complains  too  soon.  In 
some  of  the  straits  which  she  describes,  the  kind-hearted  among 
them  would  feel  for  her ;  but  when  they  hear  her,  after  herself 
and  her  whole  family  had  descended  to  the  state,  and  therefore 
the  wants  of  private  life,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  indignant 
emphasis,  “Thus  33,000  francs  per  month,”  (between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,)  “  were  to  serve  for  the 
support  of  myself,  my  children”  (that  is,  two  young  children) 
“  and  my  household and  that  too  in  a  country  where  this 
sum  was  probably  of  twice  the  relative  value  that  it  is  at  present 
in  England, — they  must  change  their  compassion  into  that 
distant,  respectful  perhaps,  but  rather  wondering  feeling,  which 
regards  personages  of  high  descent  as  endowed,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  with  a  constitution  infinitely  more  voracious  of 
this  world’s  good  things  than  could  be  permitted  in  the  humble 
portions  of  the  race. 

The  latter  narrative  in  this  volume,  which  describes  the  cir- 
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Cumstances  of  the  Pope’s  seizure,  and  subsequent  triumphant 
progress, —  for  such,  hy  the  account,  it  soon  became — is  per¬ 
haps  the  more  entertaining  of  the  two.  We  should  again 
apologize  for  so  light  an  expression  ;  hut  as  the  old  gentleman 
did  not  come  to  any  very  serious  harm,  the  profane  readers, without 
the  sacred  pale,  would,  in  spite  of  this  holy  and  benevolent 
pontiffs  inquisition,  could  they  from  their  windows  see  that 
edifice,  be  irresistibly  diverted  by  the  awful  and  pathetic  so¬ 
lemnity  of  this  narrator’s  style.  The  piece  will  merit  to  be 
preserved,  for  the  use  of  critical  lecturers,  as  a  sample  of  epico- 
tragic  diction  employed  to  the  unintended  effect  of  inflating  the 
insignificant  into  the  ludicrous. 

Even  if  the  narrative  had  exhibited  the  4  Holy  Father’  sus¬ 
taining  a  much  greater  degree  of  positive  suffering  than  its 
strongest  language  pretends,  it  would  have  come  upon  us 
some  mouths  too  late  ;  as  any  power  of  forcing  a  compassionate 
interest  which,  in  that  case,  the  representation  might  have  had 
at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  been  lost  hy  the  delay  of  the 
publication  till  the  time  of  the  Pontiff  ’s  exhibition  of  himself 
in  his  state  of  recovered  prosperity.  So  meek,  so  resigned, 
so  gracious,  so  benevolent,  so  calmly  dignified,  as  he  is  here 
described  to  have  been  in  his  evil  day,  we  have  lived  to  see 
him  resume  the  lofty  arrogance  appropriate  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  44  Man  of  Sin.”  The  ignorant  and  bigoted  priest  has 
hailed  the  breaking  up  of  the  grandest  political  tyranny  of 
modern  ages,  as  affording  a  blessed  opportunity  of  fixing  faster 
and  firmer  on  the  human  mind  the  iron  bands  which  had  worn 
a  little  more  loose  by  time,  and  in  some  instances  had  been, 
to  appearance,  almost  broken  by  the  straining  of  recent 
convulsions. 

The  want  of  the  reverential  compassion  which  the  anonymous 
writer  of  this  narrative  demands,  will  not,  however,  allow,  in 
the  mind  of  any  humane  Protestant  reader,  a  disposition  to  be 
gratified  hy  the  coarse  rudeness  with  which  this  head  of  a 
pernicious  Church  was  treated,  at  the  time  of  his  seizure,  and 
in  some  stages  of  his  journey.  Some  of  the  basest  of  the 
Italian  and  French  tools  of  the  great  tyrant  did  certainly  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  own 
qualities  and  tiieir  master’s.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  one  is  even  ashamed  of  that  man’s  low  taste  in 
scoundrels, — unless  the  general  state  of  society  in  his  great 
.empire  was  become  such  as  to  allow'  him  no  choice  of  better- 
giannered  perpetrators. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the 
attack  on  the  Pope  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  in  which,  suspecting 
idle  design  against  him,  he  had  endeavoured  to  secure  himself 
at  east  against  a  sudden  surprise.  Miollis  was  the  French 
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commandant  in  Rome ;  the  general  dispositions  made  by  him 
were  carried  into  effect  by  General  Radet,  who  ‘  had  formerly 
been  penitentiary  canon  in  a  French  cathedral,  and  was  at  this 
time  inspector  oi‘  the  French  gendarmerie,  and  of  police,  at 
Rome.’  But,  says  the  writer, 

'  Their  greatest  merit  was  their  having  brought  with  them  the 
galley-slave,  Francesco  Bossola,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the 
palace,  in  quality  of  porter,  and  who,  having  committed  a  rob¬ 
bery  in  the  apartments  of  his  Holiness’s  private  chaplain,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  p  rdon  of  his  life  from  t!ie  clemency  of  the  Pope  himself; 
being  reserved  for  the  present  occasion,  to  perform  the  part  of  guide 
to  the  satellites  who  were  destined  to  the  attack  of  the  palace,  and 
the  seizure  of  the  person  of  the  venerable  Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  VII. 
For  this  service  he  was  to  receive  100  piastres;  and  he  accordingly 
pointed  out  to  them  all  the  doors,  stairs,  and  passages,  by  which 
they  would  have  to  proceed.’ 

The  number  of  French  troops  in  the  .city  was  trifling ;  and 
even  when  joined  by  some  hundreds  of  conscripts  from  Naples, 
and  a  number  of  ‘  degenerate  sons  of  the  capital,’  and  ill- 
affected  people  from  the  provinces,  the  force  was  still  so  in¬ 
considerable  as  to  render  the  commanders  extremely  anxious 
to  execute  the  design  with  a  secrecy  and  rapidity  which  should 
prevent  any  alarm  and  insurrection  of  the  population  of  the 
*  beloved  city,’  which,  the  narrator  says,  would  easily  have 
frustrated  the  enterprise.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Pope  that 
lie  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  this 
expedient,  which  would  probably  have  been,  at  all  events,  the 
cause  of  great  bloodshed.  The  achievement  was  performed 
late  in  the  night. 

There  is  much  liveliness  of  description  in  the  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Pontiff’s  self-possessed  and  moderate 
deportment,  of  the  manners  of  his  captors,  and  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  stages  of  his  journey  into  France,  and  back  again  into 
Italy.  We  cannot  fairly  afford  more  space  for  die  story;  we 
must  be  content  to  state  in  general  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  French  agents,  the  journey  soon  came  to 
resemble  a  procession  of  some  most  favourite  and  popular 
Pagan  idol.  The  intelligence  constantly  preceded  him  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  every  where  the  roads,  the  inns, 
and  towns,  were  beset  with  innumerable  crowds  of  people,  of 
all  classes,  and  from  all  distances,  who  came  to  pay  homage 
and  receive  benedictions.  His  conductors  hoped  that  as  soon 
as  lie  should  bo  once  fairly  on  French  ground,  this  oflensive 
enthusiasm  would  abate ;  but  the  inundation  became  the  more 
formidable  the  further  he  advanced ;  and  in  the  route  through 
Grenoble  and  Valence,  to  Avignon,  he  involuntarily  exercised 
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the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  country,  a  sovereignty  which 
took  hold  of  the  inmost  souls  of  the  people.  In  vain  the  ap¬ 
pointed  directors  of  the  journey  bustled,  and  threatened,  and 
raged  ;  in  vain  the  local  magistracies  attempted  to  interfere  ;  in 
vain  was  it  attempted,  in  some  instances,  to  keep  the  idol  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  people’s  sight,  to  which  expedient  that  idol 
itself  made  not  the  slightest  objection.  The  vast  populace 
collected,  and  pressed,  and  demanded,  with  tumult  irresistible. 
The  sound  of  the  most  dreaded  name  in  all  France  was  com¬ 
pletely  lost  on  their  fears,  and  some  of  them  were  heard  to 
pronounce  that  name  with  very  irreverent  associations. 

*  To  his  excessive  amazement,  Boazar,  (the  chief  manager  of  the 
march, )  was  doomed  to  observe,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  convince 
himself,  even  in  France  itself,  of  the  prevailing  influence  of  our 
holy  religion  over  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  worshippers.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  vice -prefect,  the  military  commandant  of  Grenoble, 
and  Boazar  himself  employed  every  possible  precaution,  by  keeping 
the  holy  father  under  the  strictest  watch,  to  prevent  or  disperse  the 
assemblage  of  the  populace :  for,  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  this  city,  so  vast  a  multitude  flocked  from  all  the  adjacent 
country,  to  behold  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  kiss  his  feet,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  devise  means  for  giving  safe  vent  to  this  pious 
ardour.  So  that,  at  last,  having  fixed  upon  a  convenient  spot  m  an 
adjacent  garden,  where  the  general  desire  might  be  accomplished 
without  danger,  several  hours  were  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
crowds  that  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  The  same  method  was 
observed  during  ten  succeeding  days/ 

At  Avignon  the  phrenzy  grew  to  a  still  more  victorious  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  restraint  or  measure.  But  it  should  seem  that 
before  this  time  the  august  head  of  the  Galilean  Church  had 
become  alarmed  in  his  palace  of  the  Thuilleries ;  for  here  an 
order  was  received  to  take  the  Pontiff  back  again,  by  a  different 
route,  to  Italy. 

'  The  whole  of  this,  (order,)  however,  was  not  communicated  to 
us  at  once ;  but  we  continued  our  journey  under  the  most  profound 
secrecy,  without  being  able  to  guess  at  what  place  we  were  destined 
to  rest.  This  order  of  retrocession  was  probably  issued  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  information  sent  to  government  by  the  vice  prefect  of 
Grenoble,  and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  other  towns  on  our 
route ;  all  of  whom  had  been  spectators  and  cruel  witnesses  of  the 
devotedness  with  which  the  Pope  was  received  in  every  corner  of 
the  land,  and  by  every  description  of  people.  It  was  natural,  then, 
to  remove  from  France  a  visible  monument  of  Bonaparte’s  perfidy, 
and  try  to  quench,  in  some  remote  quarter,  the  splendour  of  that 
celestial  light  which  the  Pope  every  where  diffused  by  his  sacred 
presence.  •  Who  knows  (the  emperor  may  have  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  between  the  accesses  of  his  furious  passion)  that  the  brightest 
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flames  may  not  be  kindled  by  the  Pope’s  arrival,  in  proportion  as  he 
draws  nearer  the  heart  of  my  empire  ?’ 
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XIII.  Additional  Experiments  on  the  Muriatic  and  Oxymu- 
riatic  Acids,  By  William  Henry,  M.D.  F.R.S.  V.  P.  of 
the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society,  and  Physician  to  the  Infirmary,  at 
Manchester. 

0  <  f  * 

D  R.  HENRY’s  former  communication  on  this  subject  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Society’s  Transactions  for  1800,  but  the  contro¬ 
versy  v  hicli  has  since  arisen  relative  to  the  nature  of  oxymuriatic 
gas ,  having  again  called  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he  has 
been  induced  to  attempt  its  further  elucidation  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  greater  experience  and  dexterity  in  these  nice  manipu¬ 
lations,  and  more  perfect  apparatus.  The  repetition  of  his 
former  experiments  has  served  to  convince  Dr.  II.  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  accuracy  ;  but  it  has  enabled  him  to  correct  one  error  into 
which  he  at  that  time  fell,  relative  to  the  proportions  of  hydro¬ 
gen  disengaged  from  muriatic  acid  gas  by  the  action  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  both  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  dried  by  exposure  to 
dry  muriate  of  lime.  Though  the  difference  did  not  exceed  one 
per  cent,  tie  was  still  inclined  to  think  that  some  moisture  was 
absorbed  by  the  muriate  from  the  gas  ;  but  he  has  now  satisfied 
himself  by  more  accurate  experiments,  that  under  equal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  precisely  the  same  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  dis¬ 
engaged  from  the  gas,  whether  it  has  been  exposed  or  not  to  the 
muriate  of  lime,  and  its  greatest  amount  does  not  exceed  or 
fj  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  employed  in  the  experiment.  Ano¬ 
ther  fact  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  opinion  of  moisture  being 
so  intimately  combined  with  muriatic  acid  gas,  as  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  believed,  is,  that  the  evolution  of  caloric  which  Dr.  II. 
observed  in  his  former  experiments,  on  placing  muriate  of  lime 
in  contact  with  muriatic  acid  gas,  takes  place  only  when  the 
salt  has  absorbed  moisture  from  some  foreign  source,  and 
hence  no  heat  is  evolved  when  the  experiment  is  made  with 
muriate  recently  cooled  from  a  state  c-f  friction,  and  over  mer¬ 
cury  which  has  been  carefully  deprived  of  its  moisture  by 
boiling. 

In  attempting  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid  gas  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  if  the  operation  is  conducted  over  mercury,  no  oxymu¬ 
riatic  gas  is  found  in  the  residuary  gas,  calomel  being  formed 
by  its  union  with  mercury  ;  but  as  there  is  always  an  early 
limit  to  the  effect  produced,  Dr.  II.  has  ascertained  that  whew 
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the  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  gas  together  amount 
to  the  proportion  of  about,  1  to  35,  the  decomposition  of  the 
muriatic  acid  gas  ceases,  or  at  least  that  effect  is  compensated 
by  the  reaction  of  the  evolved  gases  on  each  other,  and  the  two 
operations  balance  each  other.  This  is  the  effect  produced 
when  the  operation  is  conducted  without  the  presence  of  mer¬ 
cury  ;  but  Dr.  II.  found  that  when  30  measures  of  hydrogen 
were  mixed  with  400  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  electrified  over 
mercury,  that  a  very  important  change  was  produced  in  the 
results,  for  the  mercury  remained  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  and  the  proportions  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  hydro¬ 
gen ,  remained  unaltered.  Although  the  proportions  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  which  Dr.  II.  obtained  in  his 
experiments  from  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  did  not 
correspond  exactly,  yet  Dr.  11.  thinks  the  proportions  disengaged, 
are  exactly  equal  when  the  experiment  is  conducted  with 
precision  ;  and  the  diminution  of  volume  when  the  experiment 
is  made  over  mercury,  compared  with  the  hydrogen  evolved, 
agrees  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 

When  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen  gases,  is  elec¬ 
trified  over  mercury,  the  results  are  a  diminution  of  volume, 
and  the  mercury  becomes  tarnished  ;  but  if  the  operation  is  con¬ 
ducted  without  the  presence  of  the  metal,  there  is  a  production 
of  water  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  Dr.  H.  did  not  succeed 
however  in  determining  the  proportions  in  which  these  gases 
combined,  the  results  of  several  experiments  made  with  this 
view  not  having  been  uniform.  On  the  whole,  this  paper  adds 
but  little  to  our  means  of  estimating  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  theories  relative  to  the  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid. 

XVI.  On  the  Motions  of  the  Tendrils  of  Plants.  By  Thomas 

Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

THE  tenrils  of  plants  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
fitted  by  their  structure  and  economy,  with  certainty  so  uner¬ 
ring,  that  their  actions  have  been  frequently  noticed  as  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof  of  the  existence  of  sensation  in  vegetables  dif¬ 
fering  perhaps  in  degree  only  from  that  with  which  animals 
are  endowed.  This  view  of  the  subject  lias  always  appeared  to 
us  to  rest  on  a  very  slender  support  of  facts ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  observations  of  Mr.  Knight,  have  traced  this  familiar 
but  curious  property  of  many  vegetables  to  the  influence  of 
light ;  an  agent  by  which  the  functions  of  vegetable  life*  are 
extensively  controlled.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  the 
Virginia  creeper,  the  vine,  and  the  ivy  :  they  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  and  their 
results  were  uniform  and  conclusive.  They  demonstrate,  iu 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  tendrils  invariably  take 
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their  direction  from  the  light,  so  that  the  shade  of  the  opaque 
objects  in  their  vicinity  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  causes 
them  to  take  that  direction  in  which  they  are  certain  to  find  sup¬ 
port.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  K.  when  he  attempts  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  this  effect  is  brought  about,  is  too  me¬ 
chanical  ;  but  a  new  fact  is  always  valuable,  although  its  disco¬ 
verer  may  be  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  connect  it  with  the 
known  laws  and  operations  of  nature. 

XVIII.  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  different  Com¬ 
binations  of  Fluoric  Acid.  By  John  Davy,  Esq. 

THE  experiments  related  in  this  communication  are  but  a 
small  part  of  an  extensive  series  in  which  Mr.  Davy  engaged 
at  the  request  of  his  brother,  but  in  which  he  was  for  the  most 
part  anticipated  by  the  investigations  of  Gay  Eussac  and 
Thenard,  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  fluoric  acid,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  t  appeared  in  the  u  Recherches  Physico  Che- 
miques.”  Mr.  Davy  has  therefore  simply  detailed  such  facts 
as  appear  to  have  escaped  the  industry  of  these  excellent  che¬ 
mists,  but  which  were  developed  in  the  course  of  his  own  la¬ 
borious  inquiry.  He  first  treats  of  the  combinations  of 
fluoric  acid  with  silica,  the  presence  of  which  earth  he  thinks 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  acid  to  assume  the  gaseous  state,  and 
when  the  acid  is  completely  saturated  with  this  earth,  Mr.  D* 
found  it  lost  its  power  of  corroding  glass,  and  might  be  kept 
for  weeks  without  the  vessel  being  injured  in  its  transparency, 
except  by  a  slight  deposition  which  he  did  not  examine.  This 
gas  was  decomposed  by  ammonia  in  solution,  and  its  compo¬ 
sition  determined  :  it  consists  of  61.4  silex,  and  38.6  fluoric 
acid.  This  gas  is  condensible  by  water  in  so  large  a  proportion, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  D.  as  365  times  its  own  bulk  ; 
part  of  the  silica  being  deposited  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
give  the  mass  a  gelatinous  character.  This  liquid  solution  of 
the  acid  in  water  resembles  the  ordinary  fluoric  acid  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  character,  but  it  contains  less  silex,  and  Mr.  D.  therefore 
considers  it  as  subsilicated  fluoric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  and  the  fixed  alcalis  and  earths,  as  well  as  by  the 
sulphuric,  boracic,  and  muriatic  acids.  Heat  also  produces  a 
partial  decomposition  of  it,  siiicated  fluoric  acid  gas  being 
disen^acred  and  some  silex  deposited  ;  and  hence  Mr.  D.  takes 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  process  recommended  in  chemical 
books,  for  obtaining  fluoric  acid  gas  free  from  silex,  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  subsilicated  acid,  and  collecting  the  gas  over  mercury,  is 
never  successful,  the  product  being  always  the  siiicated  fluoric 
gas.  Siiicated  fluoric  acid  gas  combines  dnifbrmly  with  twice 
its  volume  of  ammonia,  and  the  combination  volatilizes  unal¬ 
tered  if  it  is  heated  without  the  presence  of  moisture.  Like  the 
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gas  itself,  thi3  salt  is  decomposed  by  water,  the  same  proportion 
of  3ilica  being  deposited  as  by  the  gas,  and  the  saline  solution 
is  therefore  a  suosilicated  float  of  ammonia.  Its  taste  is 
pungent  and  saline;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  bril¬ 
liant  transparent  crystals  by  slow  evaporation.  It  is  verv 
soluble,  but  not  deliquescent,  and  sublimes  unchanged  when 
heated ;  and  Mr.  D.  confirms  a  fact  noticed  by  Scheele,  that 
'when  its  solution  is  evaporated  at  nearly  a  boiling  temperature, 
it  corrodes  the  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  the  silex  being  again 
deposited  on  redissolving  the  salt  in  water.  It  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid,  and  the  fixed  alcalies,  and  by 
ammonia,  which  occasions  the  silex  to  be  deposited,  and  forms 
a  pure  fluat  of  ammonia.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  a  gentle 
heat,  ammonia  being  disengaged,  and  a  fluat  with  a  higher 
proportion  of  acid  being  formed  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
salt  fuses,  and  is  dissipated  in  dense  suffocating  fumes.  This 
however  happens  in  metallic  vessels  only,  for  in  glass  ones  it  is 
decomposed,  and  the  glass  is  corroded.  Its  action  on  glass  is  so 
powerful  that  it  may  be  employed  for  etching  on  that  substance  ; 
and  it  is  preferable,  because  it  is  more  manageable  than  the 
acid  itself.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  the  compounds 
into  which  fluoric  acid  enters,  is  its  combination  with  boracic 
acid,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Tiienard. 
Mr.  Davy  calls  it  fluorboracic  acid  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  gas  is  more  than  twice  that  of  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic 
inches  weighing  73.5  grains.  It  is  absorbed  by  water  in  a 
proportion  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  gas,  that  fluid  con¬ 
densing  about  700  times  its  own  volume.  In  this  state  it  has 
some  resemblance  to  sulphuric  acid  :  it  is  slightly  tenacious,  and 
possesses  the  property  of  charring  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  a  property  which  was  observed  by  the  French  chemists 
to  belong  to  the  gas  itself.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid 
acid  is  1.77.  The  gas  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  50  times  its  volume,  the  compound  acid  being 
fuming,  and  more  tenacious,  than  pure  sulphuric  acid,  though 
less  so  than  a  combination  of  the  same  kind  which  distills  over 
after  the  pure  fluid  boracic  acid  ceases  to  be  produced.  This 
lliiid  is  very  tenacious, and  far  more  volatile  than  pure  sulphuric 
acid  :  the  addition  of  water  to  it  occasions  a  white  precipitate 
which  Mr.  D.  did  not  examine,  hut  it  is  not  contained  in  the 
direct  combination  of  these  acids.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
found  thatfluor  boracic  acid  gas  combined  with  an  equal  volume 
of  ammonia,  and  formed  a  white,  solid,  opaque  compound  ;  and 
Mr.  Davy  found  that  a  second  and  even  a  thiiM  volume  of  am¬ 
monia  might  be  combined  with  the  gas,  the  result  being  in  this 
case,  a  colourless  transparent  liquid  like  water,  but  not"  having 
any  of  that  fluid,  in  its  composition.  This  compound  however 
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is  not  permanent,  for  even  exposure  to  the  air  occasions  a  se¬ 
paration  of  part  of  the  ammonia,  and  it  again  assumes  the 
solid  form  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  heat  and  the 
muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

XIX.  Further  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Influence 

of  the  Brain  on  the  generation  of  Animal  Heat.  By  B.  C. 
Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

AN  account  of  Mr.  Brodie’s  former  experiments  was  given  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1810.  By  these  he  had 
established  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  might  be 
kept  up  by  artificial  respiration  after  the  brain  was  removed  or 
its  influence  suspended,  and  that  the  blood  underwent  the  usual 
changes  of  colour,  from  black  to  red  ;  but  as  the  temperature 
of  the  animal  was  found  to  diminish  more  rapidly  than  in 
animals  not  subjected  to  artificial  respiration,  it  appeared  de¬ 
sirable  to  carry  the  inquiry  a  step  farther,  and  to  determine  it 
carboqic  acid  was  formed  under  these  circumstances,  and  what 
might  be  its  proportion  when  compared  with  the  quantity  form¬ 
ed  in  natural  respiration.  The  account  of  Mr.  Brodie’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  this  communication, 
and  the  results  are  rather  surprising.  The  average  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  formed  during  natural  respiration  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiments  on  three  rabbits,  selected  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  size,  to  be  54.31  cubic  inches  in  an  hour. 
The  result  of  comparative  experiments  on  three  other  rabbits, 
in  which  a  state  of  complete  insensibility  had  been  induced  by 
the  action  of  a  vegetable  poison,  and  in  which  respiration  was 
kept  up  by  artificial  means,  gave  an  average  of  53.99  cubic  in¬ 
ches  for  the  same  space  of  time ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
temperature  of  the  animals  sunk  faster,  than  in  others  recently 
killed,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  The  near 
coincidence  in  the  result  of  these  experiments  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  perfect  theory  of 
the  production  of  animal  temperature ;  nor  do  we  see  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  inference  of  Mr.  B.  that  the  temperature  of  warm¬ 
blooded  animals  is  considerably  under  the  influence  oi  the 
nervous  system.  That  the  function  of  respiration  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat,  cannot  he  doubted;  perhaps  it  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  one,  since  it  prepares  the  blood  for  the  various  important 
purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient  in  the  animal  economy  ; 
hut  as  the  evolution  of  heat  is  an  almost  constant  effect  of 
chemical  action,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  from  analogy  that 
the  various  secretions  which  are  constantly  going*  forwards, 
contribute  in  no  trifling  degree  to  maintain  the  temperature  ol 
the  animal.  We  are  at  present  very  far  from  being  able  to 
form  any  tolerable  estimate  of  the.  influence  ot  each  taken 
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singly;  but  as  our  means  of  doing  this  shall  increase,  we  may 
expect  to  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  just  theory  of  this 
most  interesting  part  of  physiology. 

XX.  On  the  different  Structures  and  Situations  of  the  Solvent 
Glands  in  the  digestive  Organs  of  Birds,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  Food,  and  particular  modes  of  Life.  By 
Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

THIS  communication  is  illustrated  by  several  well  executed 
engravings,  without  a  reference  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  analysis  of  it  that  will  he  either  interesting  or  useful. 

XXI I.  On  some  Combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, 
and  on  some  other  Subjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry.  By  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Knt.  LL.D.  Sec.  II. S. 

THIS  paper  is  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  illustrations  it 
gives  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions  in  chemical  combina¬ 
tions.  The  first  section  relates  to  the  combinations  of  phosphorus 
with  chlorine,  of  which  one  is  solid,  white,  and  crystalline, 
and  contains  twice  the  proportion  of  chlorine,  to  the 
other,  which  is  fluid,  limpid  as  water,  and  when  acted  upon 
by  the  water  in  the  atmosphere,  gradually  evaporates  in  dense 
fumes.  When  the  solid  compound  is  acted  upon  by  water,  it 
dissolves  in  it  with  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and  the  solution,  when 
evaporated,  affords  pure  phosphoric  acid.  The  liquid  compound 
treated  in  the  same  way,  affords  a  solution  which,  when  eva¬ 
porated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  yields  transparent  crys¬ 
tals,  which  on  examination  prove  to  be  phosphorous  acid,  or 
rather  hydro-phosphorous  acid.  When  heated  pretty  strongly 
in  the  air,  it  burns  brilliantly,  emitting  at  the  same  time  globules 
of  gas  which  inflame  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Its  decom¬ 
position  in  close  vessels  gives  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  peculiar 
gaseous  compound  of  phosphorus  of  hydrogen,  which  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable,  but  explodes  when  mixed  with  air 
and  heated  to  near  212°.  Detonated  with  oxygen,  three  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  gas  absorbed  more  than  five  volumes  of  oxygen, 
a  little  phosphorus  being  precipitated.  Heated  with  potassium, 
it  expanded  to  twice  its  volume,  the  potassium  being  converted 
into  phosphuret,  and  the  residuary  gas  being  pure  hydrogen. 
Sulphur  produced  a  similar  effect,  but  the  gas  produced  had 
the  character  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Sir  H.  Davy  estimates 
its  composition  at  4.5  of  hydrogen  in  weight,  and  22.5  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  from  these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  hydro-phosphorous  acid,  and  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  required  to  convert  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  When  the 
compounds  of  phosphorus  and  chlorine  are  acted  on  by  water  in 
small  quantity,  muriatic  acid  is  disengaged  with  considerable 
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ebullition,  the  water  being1  at  the  same  time  decomposed,  and 
phosphoric  acid  being  formed  from  the  solid,  and  phosphorous 
acid  from  the  liquid  combination  ;  no  other  products  are  formed, 
and  neither  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  nor  phosphorus  is 
disengaged,  so  that  the  ratio  in  which  any  two  of  these  bodies 
combine  being  known,  the  others  may  be  determined  by  Calcu¬ 
lation.  A  more  perfect  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  definite  proportions  cannot  be  wished  for,  than  these 
combinations  afford. 

The  observations  on  the  combinations  of  sulphur  consist 
chiefly  in  an  application  of  the  theory  of  definite  proportions 
to  determine  their  composition.  If,  for  example,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphureous  acid,  consist  of  a  solution  of  sulphur 
in  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  in  the  simple  and 
compound  form  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  latter. 
Thus  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh  34.  grains  and  100 
cubic  inches  of  sulphureous  acid  weigh  68  grains  ;  and  sulphure¬ 
ous  acid  consequently  contains  equal  weights  or  proportions  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen.  Sir  H.  IX  made  some  attempts  to  com¬ 
bine  sulphureous  acid  with  oxygen,  both  by  heat  and  electricity, 
so  as  to  obtain  sulphuric  acid  free  from  water,  but  his  efforts 
were  not  successful,  and  the  combination  does  not  seem  to 
take  place  under  any  circumstances  except  water  is  present. 
Sulphureous  acid  gas  and  nitrous  acid  gas  have  no  action  on 
each  other  except  the  vapour  of  water  is  introduced,  when  they 
form  a  solid  crystalline  hydrat,  from  which  the  nitrous  gas 
escapes  when  it  is  thrown  into  water. 

A  few  general  observations  on  the  relation  of  water  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  bodies,  close  the  communication.  Sir 
H.  D.  observes,  that  most  precipitates  of  earths  or  metallic  ox¬ 
ides  obtained  from  aqueous  solutions,  contain  definite  propor¬ 
tions  of  water  which  very  much  modifies  their  properties  and 
external  character,  and  he  notices  the  following  fact  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  opinion  that  the  contraction  in  volume  of  the 
pure  earths  when  strongly  heated  is  owing  to  the  expulsion  of 
water  which  existed  in  combination  with  them.  Zircona,  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  its  solution  in  muriatic  acid  by  an  alcali,  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  below  300°,  is  a  soft  white  powder  which  does 
not  scratch  glass;  but  when  heated  to  700°  or  800°,  water  is 
suddenly  expelled  from  it,  and  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  red 
hot.  After  this  change  it  is  found  to  be  harsh  to  the  feel,  its 
parts  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  cohesion,  and  a  gray 
colour,  and  it  has  become  so  hard  as  to  scratch  quartz. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Pica  for  the  Deity  of  Jesus ,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ,  By  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  M.A.  With  a  Me¬ 

moir  of  the  Author,  and  the  Spirit  of  Modern  Socinianism  exem¬ 
plified:  by  Edward  Parsons,  pp.  lxv.  586.  price  12s.  Baynes, 
1812. 

rJMIE  Author  of  this  work  is  well  known  to  many,  by  his 
u  Plea  for  Religion.”  Our  readers,  according  to  their 
different  tastes,  will,  from  their  knowledge  of  that  work,  an¬ 
ticipate  what  may  be  expected  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  was 
first  published  by  Mr.  Simpson,  under  the  title  of  u  An  Apology 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
this  is  only  a  second  edition  with  a  new  title,  and  some  slight 
alterations,  which  are  stated  by  the  Editor.  The  first  edition 
was  published  in  1798.  It  is  not  our  common  practice  to  no¬ 
tice  second  editions,  nor  do  we  design  generally  to  adopt  it ; 
but  several  reasons  have  induced  us  to  announce  this  w  ork  to  our 
readers  ;  especially  as  we  are  here  presented  with  “  Memoirs” 
of  the  Author,  which  we  believe  were  never  before  published  ; — 
to  which  is  added  a  Preface  on  *(  the  Spirit  of  Modern  So- 
einianism,”  both  written  by  the  Editor. 

We  were  highly  interested  with  the  u  Memoirs.”  From 
what  appeared  in  his  “  Plea  for  Religion,”  we  were  per¬ 
suaded  that  Mr.  S.  was  a  man  of  singular  integrity ;  and  the 
account  with  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  favoured  us,  confirms  our 
former  opinion.  Mr.  Simpson  wras  born  October  12,  1745,  at 
Ingleby  Arncliffe,  near  North- Allerton,  Yorkshire.  Ilis  father 
was  a  respectable  farmer.  A  singular  impression  on  his  miild, 
while  reading  prayers  one  Sunday  evening  in  his  father’s  fa¬ 
mily,  led  him  to  think  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry.  His 
father  was  at  first  opponent  to  the  desire  of  his  son ;  at  length, 
however,  lie  acceded,  and  placed  him  under  the  care,  at  first, 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  North -Allerton,  and  then,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  of  Scorton  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

During  the  first  vacation,  which  he  spent  at  his  father’s 
house,  he  visited  the  late  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  then 
lived  at  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  L.  inquired" concerning 
his  studies,  and  finding  that  he  had  on  irely  neglected  the  Bible , 
he  urged  him  to  attend  to  it.  Mr.  Simpson  was  powerfully  * 
struck  with  the  exhortations  of  his  friend,  and  ashamed  of  his 
ignorance  and  inattention.  At  that  time  he  had  not  a 
Bible  !  He  purchased  one  of  the  quarto  size,  with  the  mar¬ 
ginal  references,  and  studied  it  with  avidity.  And  though  (as 
he  confesses)  he  was  at  first  rather  ashamed,  that  his  new  Bible 
should  be  seen  by  his  companions,  lest  he  should  incur  the  im¬ 
putation  of  Methodism  ;  yet,  a  complete  conviction  of  its  truth, 
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and  of  the  importance  of  its  doctrines,  both  to  his  own  salva¬ 
tion,  and  the  salvation  of  others,  soon  overcame  that  feeling, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  with  earnestness  to  the  acquisition 
of  such  information,  as  might  enable  him  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  our  sentiments,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Lindsey,  are  far  apart  from  each  other  ;  but  we  most  cor¬ 
dially  approve  the  advice  he  gave  his  young  friend,  and  wish 
it  may  be  adopted  and  followed  by  others  in  proportion  to  its 
worth.  The  result  shews,  that  one  good  principle  may  pro¬ 
duce  incalculable  effects  Mr.  Lindsey,  we  think,  widely  de^ 
viated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God ;  but  his  valuable 
exhortations,  gave  such  a  direction  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  mind,  that 
in  the  end,  he  cordially  embraced,  and  zealously  defended, 
those  very  sentiments  which  Mr.  Lindsey  soon  afterwards 
renounced. 

On  h  is  ordination,  our  Author  wras  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Unwin,  at  Rarasden,  in  Essex.  Here  he  continued  two  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Buckingham.  At  this  place  he  had  to 
encounter  serious  difficulties.  The  doctrine  which  he  preached, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  urged  it  on  his  hearers,  excited 
many  enemies.  The  particulars  are  not  detailed  ;  but  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  his  Diocesan  was  thought  needful.  After  giving 
the  affair  a  complete  hearing,  the  Bishop  made  the  following 
observation,  highly  honourable  both  to  himself,  and  to  the  party 
accused.  c  Mr.  Simpson , — if  you  are  determined  to  do 
your  duty ,  as  a  Clergyman  ought  to  do ,  you  must  every 
where  expect  to  meet  with  opposition  /’  Such  a  remark  was 
a  strong  evidence  of  the  Bishop’s  opinion,  while  it  contained  a 
sentiment  which  deserved  to  be  recorded,  and  which  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Simpson  left  Buckingham,  and  went  to  Macclesfield,  as 
curate  of  the  old  church  in  that  town.  Here  also  he  had  to 
encounter  opposition.  An  appeal  was  made  against  him  ;  but 
he  was  now  in  another  Diocese :  the  Bishop  of  Chester  agreed 
with  his  opponents, — and  he  was  silenced  !  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  ask  —for  what  f  we  reply,  from  all  that  we 
can  find,  for  zealously  preaching  the  most  important  truths 
which  the  Gospel  exhibits the  salvation  of  fallen,  lost  man, 
by  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  One  short  ex¬ 
pression  of  reproach  included  the  whole  charge  which  they  had 
against  him. — He  was  a  Methodist. 

What  a  serious  evil  must  have  existed  somewhere ,  when  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  of  piety,  in  a  Christian  land,  in  a  Christian 
Church,  and,  from  all  that  appears,  a  man  whose  sentiments  and 
conduct  were  conformable  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  that 
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Church,  was  silenced,  because  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
lead  sinners  home  to  God  !  Many  excellent  men  in  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  have  met  with  great  difficulties  on  this  very  account, 
and  it  they  have  not  had  their  career  stopped,  they  have  had 
their  faith  and  patience  painfully  tried. 

A  man  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  cast  is  not  easily  subdued.  Epis¬ 
copal  authority  may  impose  silence  ;  but  an  ardent  desire  to 
do  good  is  “  like  a  fire  in  the  bones,”  and  there  is  no  forbear¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  why  should  a  man  forbear  ?  lie  must  have 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  who 
can,  in  such  a  case,  consent  to  be  silent,  if  he  conceives  that 
his  diocesan  has  formed  a  decision  which  is  opposite  to  the  good 
of  men,  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  How  long  Mr.  Simpson 
was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  church,  we  are  not  inform¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  wras  not  idle.  Wherever  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
to  preach,  he  embraced  it ;  and  his  labours  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  this  period,  appear  to  have  been  eminently 
useful. 

In  spite  of  opposition,  the  providence  of  God  replaced  him 
as  a  minister  of  the  Establishment,  in  the  same  church  in  which 
he  had  preached  before.  An  attempt  was  made  to  silence  him 
a  second  time ;  but  a  different  Bishop  tilled  the  see.  Mr. 
Simpson  wrote  in  his  defence  to  his  Diocesan,  and  in  a  manly 
way  admitted  that  part  of  his  adversaries’  charge  which  related 
to  what  they  called  Methodism.  He  even  acknowledged,  that 
his  preaching  had  increased  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the 
meeting-houses  ol  the  Methodists  ;  and  frankly  said,  c  I  own  the 
fact ;  I  have  often  thought  of  it ;  but  I  confess  myself  unequal 
to  the  difficulty.  What  would  your  Eordship  advise?’  During 
this  contest,  a  kind  friend  (Mr.  Roe)  proposed  to  build  him 
a  church  in  a  different  part  of  the  town  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson 
agreed  to  resign  the  curacy  be  then  held,  if  the  new  church 
were  consecrated,  and  he  were  legally  secured  as  the  Incumbent. 
His  opponents  allowed  that  his  proposal  was  generous.  Per¬ 
secution  thus  assisted  in  finding  him  a  resting  place  ;  and  here 
Mr.  S.  laboured  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  An  im¬ 
pression,  however,  was  made  on  bis  mind,  which  was  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Establishment ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  his 
attachment  to  it  should  have  been  shaken,  after  the  convincing 
proofs  which  he  had  felt,  that  there  was  nothing  in  its  consti¬ 
tution  (how  much  soever  it  was  the  boast  of  many)  that  would 
protect  from  harassing  difficulties,  a  clergyman,  whose  only 
crime  appears  to  have  been,  zeal  in  preaching  the  doctrines 
which  the  Church  avows!  The  State  can  secure  the  emoluments 
of  the  Establishment,  to  those  who  enjoy  them  according  to 
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law,  but  it  cannot  secure  any  tiling  else.  Every  day  renders 
the  truth  of  this  remark  more  and  more  evident. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  now  a  wide  held  of  usefulness  before  him, 
and  for  six  ami  twenty  years  he  laboured  incessantly.  He  did 
not  confine  his  exertions  to  one  inode  of  operation :  he  strove 
to  do  good  in  various  ways,  and  we  cannot  doubt  ot  his  success. 
He  had  six  or  seven  hundred  monthly-communicants  ;  and  he 
himself  acknowledged,  at  a  moment  when  boasting  seemed  at 
the  greatest  imaginable  distance  from  his  thoughts,  that  “  the 
appearance  of  fruit,  at  times,  had  been  large.”  But  he  so 
strongly  felt  a  growing  objection  to  the  National  Church,  that 
he  determined  to  quit  it.  And  this  extraordinary  step,  he  said, 
he  was  compelled  to  take,  by  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
What  renders  his  resolution  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  ho 
died  a  few  hours  before  the  time,  at  which  he  had  intended  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  flock  !  His  investigation  of  the  subject  was 
finished;  his  determination  fixed;  but  he  was  spared  the  pain 
which  the  following  of  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  would 
certainly  have  produced.  How  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of 
God  1  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  met  with  some  very  heavy 
afflictions.  He  lost  his  first  wife,  after  they  had  been  married  only 
fifteen  months ;  and  his  second  only  thirteen  days  previously, 
to  his  own  departure.  One  child  died  in  infancy  ;  and  the  next, 
a  daughter,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  a  few  months  before 
her  parents.  Her  age  is  not  mentioned,  but  she  appears  to 
have  given  them  reason  for  thankfulness,  that  they  sorrowed 
not  as  those  who  had  no  hope.  The  last  scenes  of  his  own  life, 
strongly  marked  the  Christian  character;  and  after  having  shewn 
in  various  ways,  the  supports  arising  from  a  good  hope  through 
grttee,  he  left  this  mortal  scene,  March  24,  1799.  Aged  54. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  from  the  man  to  the  book. 
In  the  Editor’s  preface,  the  reader  is  chiefly  directed  to  Mr. 
Belsham’s  “  Calm  Inquiry  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,” 
as  the  last  great  work  on  the  Unitarian  side  of  the  controversy. 
Mr-  Parsons  does  not  enter  into  the  contest  with  his  adversary 
by  examining  and  refuting,  either  his  criticisms  or  his  argu¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  selects  several  of  his  statements,  holds  them  up 
to  view  at  once,  that  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance  what  the 
system  is,  and  to  what  it  tends  ;  and  then  determine,  whether 
it  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  design  is  judicious  :  to  most  readers  it  will  present  as  much 
as  they  wish  to  know.  Nor  can  the  Unitarians  complain  of  it 
as  unfair,  since  the  statements  are  extracted  from  a  writer, 
who  is  considered  and  represented  as  a  man  of  eminence  among 
them  :  though  we  are  in  justice  bound  to  say,  that  we  believe 
many  who  are  called  Unitarians,  and  who  generally  unite  with 
them,  do  not  go  the  lengths  of  Mr.  Belsham.  Indeed  this  is 
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not  at  all  surprising ;  the  only  thing  that  excites  our  wonder 
is,  how  any  man  with  the  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  can  go 
so  far.  He  must  be  a  veteran  indeed  in  controversial  Divinity, 
who  is  not  shocked  at  the  strange  statements  which  are  here 
collected  ;  and  which  impress  more  deeply  when  they  are 
brought  together,  than  when  they  occur  successively  during  the 
perusal  of  an  octavo  volume. 

As  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  Plea,  it  is  something  like  the  net  that 
“  gathered  of  every  kind.”  The  Author  w  as  a  man  of  consi¬ 
derable  reading,  and  he  diligently  collected  what  he  thought  of 
importance;  but  he  collected  too  indiscriminately.  lie  pos¬ 
sessed  great  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  which  we  do  not  mean 
carelessness  or  mind  respecting  the  importance  of  religious 
opinions.  The  doctrine  which  he  believed,  he  thought  of  con¬ 
sequence  ;  but  he  strongly  felt,  and  most  explicitly  avowed, 
the  right  which  every  man  has  to  examine  for  himself;  and  he 
rested  the  result  of  every  inquiry,  on  the  strength  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  produced  in  its  iavour.  The  following 
passage  is  greatly  to  his  honour.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1798. 

“  As  the  author  avows  himself  a  believer  of  the  pre-existence  and 
divinity  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  personality  and  deity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  the  fullest  investigation  of  these  subjects 
of  which  he  is  capable,  the  reader  will  therefore  peruse  those  parts 
of  this  \polcgy  with  caution,  and  weigh  the  premises  and  conclusions 
'with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  He  is  not  backward  to  confess, 
that  to  him  these  doctrines  appear  essential  to  the  Christian  scheme 
of  redemption.  If  others  yre  of  a  different  opinion,  he  has  no  quarrel 
with  them  Every  man  must  examine  and  judge  for  himself.  To 
our  own  master  we  stand  or  fall  He  has  no  fear  but  the  genuine 
truths  of  Christianity  shall  ultimately  prevail,  whatever  those  truths 
may  be.  God  will  vindicate  his  own  cause  The  gates  of  hell  have 
long  been  at  work  to  subvert  the  whole  system  of  divine  truth,  but 
they  have  not  yet  prevailed,  nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  they  ever 
will.  1  he  great  Head  of  the  church,  indeed,  is  shaking  the  nations, 
and  is  about  to  purge  his  floor.  The  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
shall  abide  the  day  of  trial ;  but  the  chaff  will  be  blown  away;  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  shall  be  burnt  up  ;  all  superstitious  ordi¬ 
nances  shall  be  subverted ;  but  the  Word  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
for  ever. 

1  Here  then  the  author  of  this  treatise  rests  his  faith.  Antichrist 
may  fall ;  superstitious  observances  may  cease;  religious  establish¬ 
ments  may  be  tumbled  into  ruins ;  empires  and  kingdoms  may  be 
overturned;  princes  and  governors  maybe  deposed;  the  wise  men 
of  the  world  may  take  part  w;th  the  enemies  of  truth  ;  error  and  de¬ 
lusion  may  run  like  wild  fire  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  people; 
unbelievers  may  rage,  and  minute  philosophers  imagine  a  vain  thing; 
but  the  Bible  shall  arise  out  of  its  present  obscurity,  and,  being  strip¬ 
ped  of  all  human  appendages,  shall  be  universally  had  in  honour  :  th« 
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method  of  redeeming  a  lost  race  therein  revealed  shall  be  generally 
seen  and  embraced ;  the  enemies  of  evangelical  religion  shall  be 
confounded  world  without  end ;  Jesus  shall  reign,  triumphant  over 
all  opposition,  in  his  glorified  human  body,  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  till  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  his  great 
salvation,  and  every  opposing  power  is  brought  into  complete  sub¬ 
jection.  At  the  present  moment,  he  is  dashing  the  nations  together 
like  the  vessels  of  a  potter;  but  yet,  notwithstanding  the  confusion 
and  disorder  of  the  world,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
which  we  ourselves  may  yet  possibly  witness ;  all  the  dispensations  ol 
creation,  providence,  and  grace,  are  founded  in  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness,  and  shall  wind  up,  to  the  Redeemer’s  everlasting  honour.’ 
pp.  Ixi,  ii. 

Mr.  Simpson  divides  his  work  into  various  parts  The 
Editor  has  altered  the  original  division,  by  calling  the  “  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Observations”  which  are  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
volume,  the  first  part.  Here  we  find  the  Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  stated.  Its  reasonableness. 
Observations  on  the  Unity  of  God.  Of  the  Plurality  ol  Persons. 
General  Arguments ;  and  Objections  answered.  After  this  we 
find,  in  the  second  part ,  information  concerning  the  Messiah, 
for  the  first  three  thousand  years  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  through 
the  times  of  the  Prophets.  Observations  on  the  name  Jehovah, 
and  the  Divine  Appearances  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  third  part ,  we  have  testimonies  to  the  character  ol  our 
Cord,  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  his  apostles;  and  both  the 
direct  and  incidental  evidence  which  the  Author  found  in  the 
Newr  Testament.  In  the  fourth  part,  we  have  a  view  ol  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  In  the  fifth  part ,  a  view  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  from  the  same  sources.  In  the  sixth  party  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Jews  concerning  the  Plurality  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  In  the  seventh  party  the  Opinions  ol  the 
Heathens  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  eighth  part ,  Testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  Fathers,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  filth  century. 
Then  follow  miscellaneous  evidence,  and  a  recapitulation  of 
the  whole:  and  the  work  closes  with  Addenda ,  which  consist 
of  a  concise  Scriptural  view  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  a 
compendious  view  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Blessed 
Trinity,  from  Dr.  Clarke;  for  the  purpose  ol  shewing  how 
utterly  inconsistent  his  statement  was  with  modern  Unitarianism. 

The  plan  is  chronological :  the  evidence  adduced  being 
quoted  in  the  order  of  time.  Most  of  the  arguments  and  tes¬ 
timonies,  which  learned  men  have  produced  in  favour  ol  the 
Unitarian  doctrine,  are  so  arranged,  that  the  reader  may,  with¬ 
out  much  trouble,  find  the  substance  of  what  has  been  adduced 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  subject.  Yet  justice  obliges  us  to 
say,  that  though  this  work  is  valuable  as  an  index,  or  rather. 
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perhaps,  as  a  storehouse  of  materials  ;  though  here  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and,  we  think,  unanswerable  reasoning  and  remarks; 
still  we  cannot  apply  unqualified  praise  to  the  whole.  Here  are 
historical  testimonies,  which  are  a  millstone  about  the  neck  ot 
Unitarianism  ;  and  here  are  reflections  on  the  historical  evidence 
which  we  think  decisive.  But  we  observed  passages  brought 
forward,  which  do  not  prove  the  point  for  which  they  were 
quoted;  and  though  they  certainly  have  no  bearing  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  yet  they  increase  the  size,  rather  than  the  value 
of  the  volume. 

It  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  plan,  to  combat  his  oppo¬ 
nents  by  critical  investigations  respecting  the  text,  or  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  particular  passages  ;  and  we  therefore  find  very  little 
of  this  nature  in  the  present  work.  But  the  form  which  the 
controversy  has  assumed,  particularly  of  late,  renders  Scripture 
criticism  an  object  of  great  importance.  We  recommend  it 
earnestly  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  called  into  this  field  ot 
inquiry,  and  who  have  the  previous  requisite  knowledge :  ami 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  final  result.  The  friends  of  error  will 
be  many  :  they  are  always  assuming ;  but  in  the  end,  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  the  truth  must  be  heard.  They  who  study 
the  Ne\V  Testament  with  simplicity  of  heart,  may  find  in  it 
many  things  which  they  do  not  fully  understand,  and  which 
may  require  the  light  of  eternity  fully  to  elucidate ;  but  surely 
they  will  not  find,  that  the  converse  of  what  it  says,  is  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  J esus  ! 

The  same  causes  which  render  Unitarians  blind  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  New  Testament,  seem  equally  to  have  operated 
on  their  minds,  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Church. 
They  have  caricatured  every  thing.  According  to  them,  the 
ancient  writers  were  Unitarians,  or,  if  not,  they  testified, 
notwithstanding  all  that  they  say  to  the  contrary,  that  their 
fellow  Christians  in  general  were  not  of  the  same  faith  with 
themselves  ;  or,  if  nothing  else  will  do,  their  writings  are  inter¬ 
polated,  and  the  truth  can  he  seen,  only  when  they  are  c  cor¬ 
rected  by  an  Unitarian The  ancient  creeds,  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  expressing  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  which  as¬ 
sert  sentiments  that  no  modern  Unitarian  will  acknowledge, 
are  yet  represented  as  no  reason  that  ancient  Unitarians  should 
not  enter  the  churches  of  the  Orthodox.  And  though  there 
were  no  bonds  of  union  among  Christians  in  those  days,  but 
those  of  faith  and  love,  no  appointment  to  bishoprics  but  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  no  endowments  to  render  either  the 
bishops,  or  any  other  servants  of  the  Church  independent;  yet 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  people  believed  one  thing,  and 
the  ministers,  the  contrary !  As  to  those  who  arecalled  Heretics, 
£))ey  tell  us,  that  the  Ebionites,  though  always  classed  with 
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Heretics,  were  not  Heretics,  but  the  original,  sound,  orthodox 
Christians  :  that  these  like  themselves,  had  no  idea  of  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  some  persons  in  Africa, 
who  so  firmly  believed  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  that  they  supposed 
it  was  the  Father  who  was  incarnate,  and  who  suffered,  were 
Unitarians!  What  is  still  more,  because  those  who  hastily 
adopted  and  speedily  gave  up  the  above  mentioned  notion,  were, 
at  the  time,  a  numerous  body  in  Africa,  therefore  the  bulk  of 
Christians,  every  where,  were  Unitarians.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  either  party  is  free  from  prejudice.  The  mind  fre¬ 
quently  views  objects  through  coloured  mediums.  Not  only 
the  philosopher,  but  the  Christian,  each  in  his  respective  re¬ 
searches,  should  strive  to  form  as  unprejudiced  an  opinion  as 
he  is  able.  But  with  this  in  view,  and  exercising  all  the  cau¬ 
tion  and  impartiality  which  we  could  command,  we  have  given 
the  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  ourselves,  a  long 
and  close  investigation  :  we  have  often  paused,  and  asked, 
whether  the  New  Testament  expressions  were  calculated  to 
leave  a  Unitarian  impression  on  the  mind  ?  We  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  say,  No.  If  the  inspired  writers  intended  to  teach 
that  system,  they  were  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men  in  the 
choice  of  their  words.  In  reading  the  Fathers,  we  asked  re¬ 
peatedly,  Were  these  men  Unitarians  ?  And  we  were  compelled 
to  reply,  No.  Difficult  as  it  may  sometimes  be,  exactly  to 
describe  the  theory  which  they  individually  maintained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see,  that  they  were  not  Unitarians  themselves,  and 
that  they  denied  Unitarianism  ever  to  have  been  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the  system  in  question 
is  an  excrescence  :  it  is  not  the  natural,  healthy  production  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  is  found  : — it  is  a  fungus,  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  only  to  some  decayed  part. 

The  work  before  us,  is  of  so  multifarious  a  nature,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  specimen  ;  and  we  fear,  that  we  have  already 
trespassed  on  the.  patience  of  our  readers.  But  on  one  point 
we  were  forcibly  struck  ; — we  find  in  the  contents,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  section,  (p.  18.)  the  following  sentence  Fletcher's 
irresistible  reasoning  against  Dr.  Priestley.  This  reasoning, 
is,  we  acknowledge  very  forcible  ;  though  we  should  not  adopt 
all  the  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  yet  we  do  not  see 
how  any  of  Dr.  Priestley’s  followers  are  to  answer  it,  taken 
in  the  whole.  The  Dr.  says  Mr.  Simpson,  p.  19,  in  his  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  Trinity,  takes  for  granted,  and  lays  it  down  as  a 
first  principle,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement, 
are  impossible,  and  such  as  no  miracles  can  prove,’  &c.  Mr, 
Fletcher  selected  a  variety  of  the  Doctor’s  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  Deity,  in  wffiich  ht  completely  acknowledges  that  we 
jknow  nothing  of  his  nature  ;  and  then  turns  his  argument  on 
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him,  and  shews  how  unreasonable  it  is,  first  to  confess  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  God,  and  then  to  pretend  to  know  clearly 
what  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  Essence.  The  quotations 
from  Dr.  Priestley  are  truly  curious ;  we  will  copy  them,  and 
refer  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found.  ‘  With  a 
wisdom  worthy  of  a  Christian  sage,  he  (Dr.  P.)  speaks  thus 
in  his  Disquisitions  on  matter  and  spirit  ’  “  Of  the  substance 

of  the  Deity,  we  have  no  idea  at  all  ;  and  therefore  all  that 
we  can  conceive  or  pronounce  concerning  it,  must  be  merely 
hypothetical.’1  Disq.  Vol.  I.  p.  144,  145.  The  above  sen¬ 
tence  is  taken  from  two  paragraphs;  and  though  it  conveys 
nothing  which  the  Dr.  would  not  have  allowed,  yet  his  words 
should  have  been  quoted  more  fully. 

Again,  p.  21.  ‘  Thelearned  Doctor,  continuing  to  speak  as  a  true 
philosopher,  says,  u  VVe  know  there  must  be  a  first  cause,  because 
things  do  actually  exist,  and  could  never  have  existed  without  a 
cause,  and  all  secondary  causes  necessarily  lead  us  to  a  primary 
one.  But  of  the  nature  of  the  existence  of  this  primary  cause, 
concerning  which  we  know  nothing  but  by  its  efeets,  we  cannot 
have  any  conception.  We  are  absolutely  confounded,  bewild¬ 
ered  and  lost,  when  we  attempt  to  speculate  concerning  it. 
This  speculation  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
Every  description  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  New  Testament, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  something  filling  and  penetrating  all  things, 
and  therefore  of  no  known  mode  of  existence 1  These  sen¬ 
tences  are  taken  from  the  Disquisitions,  Vol.  1.  pp.  146,  185. 

Again,  p.  21.  u  In  two  circumstances  that  we  do  know,  and 
probably  in  many  others,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  at 
all ,  the  human  and  Divine  nature,  finite  and  infinite  intelli- 
ligenee,  most  essentially  differ.  The  first  is,  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  confined  to  one  thing,  whereas  he  who  made 
and  continually  supports  all  things,  must  equally  attend  to  all 
things  at  the  same  time ;  which  is  a  most  astonishing  but  ne¬ 
cessary  attribute  of  the  one  supreme  God,  of  which  we  can 
form  no  conception ,  and  consequently  in  this  respect,  no  finite 
mind  can  be  compared  with  the  Divine  ’  Again,  the  Deity  not 
only  attends  to  every  thing,  but  must  be  capable  of  either 
producing  or  annihilating  any  thing :  so  that,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  Divine  nature  must  be  essentially  different  from  ours. 
— There  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  manifold  reason  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Divine  nature  or  essence,  besides  being  simply 
unknown  to  us,  has  properties  most  essentially  different  from 
every  thing  else. — God  is,  and  ever  must  remain,  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  ”  Disq  Vol.  1.  p.  141,  142,  143. 

P.  22,  23.  “  It  must  be  confessed,  with  awful  reverence,  that 

we  know  but  little  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  much  less  of  our 
maker,  even  with  respect  to  his  attributes.  We  know  but  little 
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of  the  works  of  God,  and  therefore  much  less  of  his  Essence. 
In  fact  we  have  no  proper  idea  of  any  essence  whatsoever. — 
It  will  hardly  he  pretended  that  we  have  any  proper  idea  of 
the  substance  even  of  matter,  considered  as  divested  of  all  its 
propertie  s.”  Disq.  p.  139. 

These  statements  have  all  the  effect  of  concessions.  Socinians 
must  either  take  new  ground,  or  confess  that  “  God  is  great 
and  we  know  him  not.”  If  this  be  all  that  human  reason  can 
do,  how  presumptuous  is  it  for  men  to  pretend  to  say,  what  can, 
or  what  cannot,  consist  with  the  unity  of  God  !  They  would  be 
much  better  employed  in  listening  to  the  plain  declarations  of 
the  inspired  teachers,  and  in  receiving  u  with  meekness  the  in-t 
grafted  word  and  though  they  might  not  even  then  be  free  from 
speculative  difficulties,  yet  their  souls  would  be  “  nourished  up  in 
the  words  of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine.” 


Art.  VII.  Poems  and  Imitations .  By  Daniel  Cabanel,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  192.  price  10s.  Bickerstaff,  1814*. 

p  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  all  that  a  philosopher  may 
say  and  reason  upon  the  subject,  the  poet  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  there  are  seasons  in  which  he  feels  more  strongly, 
and  therefore  in  which  he  can  write  more  powerfully,  than  in 
others  :  that  there  are  bard-like  moods,  approaching  to  inspi¬ 
ration,  in  which  every  sensation  is  transport,  and  every  ut¬ 
terance  of  the  soul,  poetry.  These  moods,  it  will  be  found, 
are  not  the  growth  of  cities  ;  of  crowded  streets  and  srnoaky 
skies  :  they  come  over  the  spirit  in  the  stillness  of  the  country, 
amidst  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  green  woods,  and  clear  blue 
skies.  Not,  we  believe,  that  the  beauties  of  these  material 
forms  are  necessarily  inspiring ;  but  that  they  have  all  poetical 
associations  with  them,  and  that  they  shut  out  all  those  which 
are  common,  low,  or  degrading.  Hills,  whose  tops  have  never 
been  trodden  but  by  the  curious  traveller ;  solitudes,  over  which 
the  same  undecaying  sun  has  arisen,  day  after  day,  ever  since 
the  creation  ;  lakes,  in  which  so  many  generations  have  seen 
the  same  lovely  moon  reflected,  and  the  same  magnificence  of 
the  nightly  heavens ;  w  oods,  that,  still  budding  in  spring  and 
withering  in  autumn,  have  seemed  to  remind  so  many  races 
of  men,  that,  as  their  life  has  had  its  April,  so  likewise  it  must 
have  its  November; — what  overwhelming  sensations  do  these 
objects  excite !  And  these  sensations  are  poetry,  waiting  only, 
like  the  spirits  in  the  shades,  for  a  corporeal  and  tangible  in¬ 
vestment,  to  issue  into  day.  Surely  he  is  not  to  he  accused  of 
pedantry  or  juvenile  sentimentality,  who  complains  that  sen¬ 
sations  like  these  do  not  visit  him  in  towns,  where  the  cares, 
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and  vexations,  and  selfishness  of  business,  are  connected  with 
every  object,  and  intrude  into  his  mind  at  every  turn. 

A  place,  in  which  a  mood,  like  that  we  have  described,  has 
been  once  experienced,  becomes  thenceforward  as  it  were  hal¬ 
lowed  to  the  poet ;  its  very  name  conveys  poetry  to  his  mind. 
And  in  some  such  way  as  this,  we  suppose,  good-natured 
critics  will  account  for  the  profusion  of  names  with  which  Mr. 
Cabanel  has  contrived  to  fill  sixty-five  pages,  in  a  poem 
called  British  Scenery.  Such  formidable  passages  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  it. 

*  Fractur’d  the  face  of  Devon; — Ilfracomb 
Uprears  her  slaty  cliffs  above  the  wave  ; 

Dartmoor  presents  a  desolate  expanse 
Stubbed  with  Tors  ; — nor  must  unnotic’d  pass 
Lidford  s  cascade:  nor  Brent’s  conspicuous  fane, 

Perch’d  on  a  rock ;  nor  Pomeroy’s  remains 
In  picturesque  seclusion  ;  nor  the  bay 
Of  Babicomb  ;  nor,  in  its  shelter  'd  nook 
Torquay;  nor,  Dartmouth,  thy  sequester’d  mart. 

Mount  JEdgecumbe  boasts  a  Paradise  marine ; 

Nor  should  Oblivion  shade  thy  rivulet, 

Arcadian  Sidmouth:  can  the  Muse  forget 
Linton’s  umbrageous  mount,  and  rocky  vale? 

Or  Linmouth’s  deep  recess?”  p.  17. 

‘  Cambria  presents  a  many-featur’d  coast. 

And  rude  interior  ;  deep  indented  vales 
Worn  by  cascades,  and  masses  rear’d  aloft ; 

Snowdon,  Plinlimmon,  and  the  crag-crown’d  bulk 
Of  Cader  Idris  ;  stretching  o’er  a  tract 
Of  vassal  hills  and  torrent-water’d  dales, 

Mawddach,  and  Pistil  Cain  ;  and  seaward,  on 
To  Barmouth  s  strand,  and  Harlech’s  timeworn  towers. 
Loud  roars  the  surge  on  Tenby’s  cavern’d  shore. 

Nor  distant  far,  Kilgarren’s  turrets  lean 
O’er  Tivy’s  subject  wave  ;  the  vale  of  Neath 
Resounds  with  cataracts, — from  Melincourt,  „ 

And  Aberdyllis,  to  the  district  wild 
Of  Ystradvelty  ;  by  the  currents  fed, 

Of  Purthin,  Tragath,  Hepsey,  and  the  stream 

Of  subterranean  Melta,  from  a  cave 

Emerging  fast  by  Hepsey’s  sheltering  curve p.  35. 

One  thing  further  we  have  to  say  If  a  person  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  write  a  plan  lor  his  poem  beforehand,  it  would  be 
well  if  he  would  at  least  write  an  argument  afterwards,  that  he 
might  be  able  himself  in  some  degree  to  judge  of  the  order  pre¬ 
served.  Mr.  C.  probably  has  not  done  this,  and  therefore  we 
shall  endeavour  to  do  it  for  him. 
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Argument  of  British  Scenery. 

Address  to  the  genius  of  landscape.  England’s  c  scenes 
surpassed  by  few.’  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford,  the 
Cam.  Digression  to  Oxford,  Addison,  Wartons,  Hurdis, 
Heber,  Jones,  Blenheim.  Farther  digression  to  ‘the  British 
annals,’  Chatham,  Heroes,  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  Scott. 
Kent,  Sussex,  Isle  of  Wight,  Devon,  Somerset.  Digression 
to  the  author’s  own  ‘  retreat.’  Invective  against  fashion  and 
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HTHE  Preface  to  this  volume  of  Poems,  contains  one  of  the 
most  singular  specimens  of  self-denying  ingenuousness  with 
which  we  recollect  to  have  met,  even  from  the  most  modest  of 
youthful  poets.  ‘  In  order,’  says  the  Author,  ‘  to  account  for 
the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  following  Poems,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  they  were  composed  without  any  higher 
aim  than  that  of  beguiling  the  tedium  of  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
fress  ; — and  with  similar  views,  I  was  led  to  publication.  Since 
they  Avere  produced,  many  new  ideas  have  arisen  in  my  mind 
of  what  Poetry  ought  to  be  ;  and  should  I  ever  write  again,  it 
will  be  in  a  style  very  different.’ 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  very  candid  avowal  should  dis¬ 
arm  the  severity  of  criticism,  and  that  the  Author’s  accurate 
appreciation  of  his  own  work,  should  be  allowed  to  supersede 
the  decisions  of  those  whose  sentence  he  has  thus  anticipated. 
But  whatever  weight  this  consideration  might  have  had  with  us, 
in  the  case  of  a  volume  of  poems  just  tremblingly  put  forth, 
and  struggling  for  a  brief  existence,  it  cannot  be  admitted  with 
respect  to  the  second  edition  of  a  work  like  the  present ;  nor 
can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Author  himself  would  feel  per¬ 
fectly  contented  with  our  restricting  our  praise  to  his  sincerity, 
and  adopting  the  sentence  he  has  himself  pronounced.  We 
w  ill  not  suspect  him  of  any  thing  so  offensive  as  affectation  in 
the  depreciating  expressions  he  has  applied  to  his  own  produc¬ 
tions,  but  will  suppose,  that,  conscious  of  not  having  displayed 
in  these  poems  a  very  high  degree  of  mental  energy,  he  adopted 
the  language  of  extreme  humility,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating 
the  politeness  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public.  We  will  concede 
to  him,  then,  a  mitigated  censure  of  his  productions,  and  re¬ 
mitting  the  epithet  which  he  has  applied  to  the  feebleness  of  his 
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muse,  though  epithets  are  the  last  things  which  a  poet  is  con¬ 
tent  to  give  up,  we  consent  to  find  him  guilty  of  the  simple 
quality  alone. 

The  Author  has  not  informed  us  of  the  nature  or  source  of 
the  new  ideas  which  have  since  arisen  in  his  mind  of  what 
Poetry  ought  to  be.  Though  it  may  sound  like  an  unmeaniug 
truism,  we  will  hazard  in  few  words  our  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  £  Poetry  ought  to  be’  Poetry.  Mr.  Gillies,  for  that  is 
the  scarcely  concealed  name  of  the  Author  of  the  volume,  seems 
to  be  well  aware  of  what  Poetry  is.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
taste  and  of  sensibility.  His  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
English  poets,  though  we  should  judge  from  the  Notes,  that 
his  reading  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  modern  and  contem¬ 
porary  authors,  must  have  furnished  him  with  tolerably  correct 
ideas  of  what  are  its  requisites.  He  has  imitated  what  he  has 
admired,  and,  in  some  cases,  what  he  has  not  ventured  to  imi¬ 
tate,  he  has  inserted  as  quotations  in  his  rhymes  or  in  his 
notes.  Lord  Byron  composed  a  poem,  entitled  Childe  Harold, 
in  which  he  adopted  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

4  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe/  says  our  Author,  4  that  the 
name  Childe  was  immediately  suggested  by  Lord  Byron’s  admirable 
romance.  But  the  name  only  is  borrowed.’ — 4  It  has  been  said/  he 
adds,  4  that  I  have  imitated  Lord  Byron  in  my  poem — but  how  little 
do  such  half-witted  critics  know  of  Lord  Byron — and  how  little  do 
they  know  of  me !’ 

We  know  not  to  what  half-witted  critics  the  Author  of  Childe 
Alarique  alludes,  but  certainly  nothing  could  be  said  more  se¬ 
vere  with  regard  to  the  latter  production,  than  that  it  was  in 
any  respect  designed  to  be  an  imitation  of  Childe  Harold;  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  which,  it  would  be  as  disgusting  to  see 
imitated,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  for  this  author  at  least;,  to 
copy,  or  rather  to  approach  its  beauties.  He  may  console  him¬ 
self  therefore  that  it  is  little  that  any  critics  know  of  Lord 
Byron,  or  of  him,  who  think  they  discover  in  the  poem  of 
Childe  Alarique  itself,  any  symptoms  of  such  an  imitation. 

Mr.  Gillies  has,  however,  assisted  us  indirectly  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  true  cause  of  that  feebleness,  which  doubtless  to 
his  own  mortification,  he  discovered  to  be  the  undeniable  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  these  poems.  He  is,  though  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  merely  a  poetical  imitator.  With  smooth  versification, 
polished  diction,  well -pointed  rhymes,  and  a  suitable  assort¬ 
ment  of  picturesque  phrases  and  compound  epithets, — all  the 
materials  with  which  genius  builds  the  lofty  rhyme,  he  feels  he  / 
has  not  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  poem  ;  and  the 
reason,  though  not  at  first  obvious,  is  this,  that  his  poems  are 
the  copies  of  a  copy — the  repetitions  of  impressions  received, 
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Hot  into  the  fancy,  but  the  memory,  which  had  no  power  of 
giving1  birth  to  successive  associations  of  living  thought.  His 
imagination  has  deceived  him  with  the  reiterations  of  an  echo, 
which  he  has  mistaken  for  the  native  wood-notes  of  original 
genius.  It  would  he  difficult  always  to  make  out  the  undefina- 
ble  distinction  between  the  productions  of  a  creative  genius,  and 
the  artificial  combinations  of  mechanical  skill.  Jewish  tradition 
informs  us  that  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  once  exercised  upon 
a  living  and  an  artificial  flower,  which  were  submitted  to  him  ; 
the  latter  being  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  the  eye  could 
not  detect  which  of  the  two  was  the  real  production.  The  royal 
sage,  for  a  moment  baffled,  observing  some  bees  which  had 
settled  near  the  window  of  his  palace,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
open,  upon  which  the  bees,  attracted  by  the  fragrance,  soon 
settled  on  the  flower,  and  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  mo¬ 
narch. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  attempting  to  relieve  by  so 
poetical  a  fable  the  dulness  of  criticism.  Our  readers  will 
easily  make  the  application.  There  may  be  stanzas  so  accu¬ 
rately  fashioned,  that  the  eye  can  not  detect  their  artificial 
origin,  but  let  the  fact  decide.  Do  they  engage  the  thoughts, 
or  excite  the  feelings  ?  No  :  the  fragrance  of  genius  is  wanting. 
The  following  stanzas  are  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the 
poem. 

1  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  varied  joys  that  wait 
The  young  enthusiast  in  the  lonely  shade, 

When,  all  entranced,  he  goes  to  meditate 
On  Nature,  in  her  richest  charms  array’d  ! 

What  artist  e’er  the  magic  hues  pourtraykl 

That  float  on  hill  and  dale  !-«-Ah,  happy  he,  ) 

If  joys  like  these  had  not  been  doom  ’d  to  fade. 

Like  leaves  in  Autumn  withering  on  the  tree, 

And  yield  to  pale  decay  and  ceaseless  misery  1’ 

*  Go  then,  unapprehensive  Youth !  explore 

Whate’er  of  rapture  woodland  scenes  can  yield  1 
On  dauntless  pinion  let  thy  fancy  soar, 

And  thousand  airy  structures  busy  build! 

Be  all  of  Nature’s  richest  stores  reveal’d 
In  sweet  succession  to  thy  watchful  eye. 

While  yet  the  hues  of  glory  light  the  field, 

And  yet  is  heard  celestial  harmony 
From  every  copsewood  grey  and  haunted  steep  on  high  !’ 

f 

'  See  now,  the  Childe  to  coverts  green  repair 
In  the  fair,  blushing,  dewy  morn  of  May ; 

What  bliss  in  every  breath  of  “  common  air 
What  transport  in  the  blackbird’s  choral  lay  ! 
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What  grandeur  in  the  landscape’s  fair  array  ! — 

But,  ah!  what  mortal  strain  his  thoughts  can  tell, 

What  pencil  could  the  melting  forms  pourtray, 

That  on  his  ravish’d  sight  inviting  swell! — 

Oh,  dreams  beloved  !  whilom  I  knew  your  influence  well  t* 

‘  But  now,  alas  !  my  feeble  mind  no  more 
Is  borne  aloft  on  Fancy’s  azuj*e  wing ; 

Those  dreams  have  died,  like  ice-built  temples  hoar. 

That  fade  before  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring ; 

Or  like  the  wreck  of  dry  leaves  rustleing. 

That  choak  the  pathway  in  November  chill, 

Childe  Alarique  !  thy  songs  of  gladness  sing  ; 

For  thee  they  blossom  yet  on  dale  and  hill ; 

Pursue  thy  woodland  path ;  ofjoyaunce  take  thy  fill.*  pp.  6 — 8. 

The  feebleness  of  the  Author’s  numbers,  is  not,  however,  the 
only  fault  with  which  the  volume  is  chargeable,  nor  do  we  at¬ 
tribute  this  defect  entirely  to  the  want  of  an  original  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  languor  of  mind  which  is  diffused  through  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  appears  less  like  the  effect  of  indisposition,  than  the 
result  of  false  sentiment  and  a  defective  system  of  morality. 
The  first  poem  is  intended  as  4  a  delineation  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  elevation  and  despondency,  to  which  poetic  minds  are  lia¬ 
ble  and  ‘  Childe  Alarique  is  put  for  any  poetical  character. — 
Burns,  for  example,  or  Cowper.’ 

i  The  specie*  of  vicissitude  w  hich  the  author  has  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe,  has  been  common  to  every  highly -gifted  mind  from  Shak- 
speare  to  Cowper.  Some  of  the  noblest  intellects  have  been  over¬ 
thrown  in  the  struggle.  Others  have  been  supported  by  that  ines¬ 
timable  light  of  Reason,  which,  though  clouded  for  a  while,  was 
too  powerful  to  be  wholly  quenched.  Shakspeare  survived  ;  but  Chat- 
terton  perished.  Yet,  who  that  reads  the  speeches  of  Hamlet  or 
King  Lear,  orjaques,  or  numerous  other  passages  that  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  (more  especially  some  of  the  minor  poems  and  sonnets,) 
fails  to  perceive  the  deepest  and  most  unequivocal  tone  of  heart¬ 
rending  and  heart-felt  despondency  ?  If  any  truly  poetical  mind  was 
ever  free  from  this  tendency,  perhaps  it  was  that  of  Ariosto.  Yet  of 
him  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh,  and  rarely  to 
smile.  And  of  his  irascibility  Sir  John  Harrington  gives  a  remarka¬ 
ble  instance.’  Notes,  pp.  73,  4. 

Now,  without  discussing  the  fitness  of  the  subject  itself  for 
poetical  illustration,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remark  upon 
the  philosophical  discrimination  which  is  evinced  in  thus  class¬ 
ing  together,  on  the  pretence  of  a  fancied  resemblance  in  one 
particular  quality,  minds  of  the  most  opposite  texture  and  cha¬ 
racter.  1  he  mere  vicissitudes  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and 
the  sufferings  of  real  life,  that  remorse  which  is  the  dregs  of 
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dissipation  and  vice,  and  the  fixed  despondency  of  a  disordered 
intellect, — effects  in  this  respect  alone  similar,  that  they,  for  the 
most  part,  originate  either  in  the  mind’s  being  imperfectly  cul¬ 
tivated  or  diseased,  or  in  some  defect  in  the  moral  principles, — 
are  to  be  confounded  together,  as  being  but  varied  forms  of  a 
state  of  feeling,  or  an  attribute  of  character  by  which  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  poetical  genius  is  unhappily  distinguished  !  No  sen¬ 
timent,  we  conceive,  could  be  much  more  pernicious  than  this  ; 
no  idea  hus  been  more  injurious  to  young  men  of  vivid  ima¬ 
gination  and  moderate  faculties,  than  that  of  a  supposed  license, 
easily  appropriated  to  themselves,  to  indulge  the  most  wayward 
passions,  and  to  give  way  to  an  indolent  despondency,  or  an 
affected,  selfish  strain  of  querulous  melancholy.  That  minds 
highly  susceptible  of  impressions  are  subject  to  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  fluctuations  of  feeling,  and  that  where  this  susceptibility 
is  connected  with  strength  of  imagination,  there  is  required  a 
vigilant  cultivation  of  the  other  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  the 
counteractive  influence  of  active  employment,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  endangering  the  moral  health  of  the  individual,  are  truths  which 
cannot  be  too  repeatedly  inculcated.  But  those  who  know  by 
experience  what  real  calamity  is, — and  under  that  name  we 
may  include,  as  the  greatest  of  calamities,  despondency, — will 
despise  the  folly  of  the  man  who  begs  for  sympathy  in  the 
strains  of  woe,  or  who  exalts  any  misfortune  into  an  attribute 
of  genius.  We  are  very  much  disposed,  for  our  own  part,  to 
question  either  the  genuine  sensibility,  or  the  manly  virtue  of 
those,  who  can  solace  themselves  under  their  real  or  imaginary 
ills,  with  the  egotism  of  complaint,  and  who  talk  of  beholding 
nature  through  ‘  the  cold  medium  of  disappointment  and  des¬ 
pair.’  Are  we  to  estimate  their  feelings  by  such  verses  as  the 
following  ? 


*  Blame  not,  ye  pious  dull  unthinking  crew. 

Who  know  not  the  dominion  of  despair  ; 

Blame  not  the  anguish  which  ye  never  knew, 

Who  know  not  Virtue’s  genuine  glory  fair, 

Who  know  not  those  ecstatic  sweets  to  share 
That  Nature  gives  and  Genius  wild  and  high  : 

Blame  not  the  lonely  soul  that  thus  could  dare 
The  bold  adventurous  fearful  change  to  tiy, 

And  leave  at  once  a  world  of  pain  and  misery.’  Wallace,  p.  91. 

or  by  such  exclamations  as 


4  Oh,  Heaven  !  what  ecstacy  to  weave  again 
The  purple  heath-bell  into  garlands  wild  !’ 

and  again, 


*  Oh,  Christ !  their  fairy  dreams  for  ever  all  were  o’er/ 
Vol.  II.  N.S.  3  A 
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To  expressions  and  sentiments  like  these  stronger  reproba¬ 
tion  is  due,  than  that  which  they  deserve  on  the  score  of  their 
extreme  feebleness  of  meaning. 

But  it  is  time  to  dismiss  ‘  Childe  Alarique.’  There  is  a  sa¬ 
credness  in  genuine  sorrow,  in  the  simplest  effusions  of  a 
wounded  heart,  which  claim  our  reverence.  Hard  is  the  heart 
that  does  not  melt  with  pity  and  with  sympathy  over  the  recital 
of  the  misfortunes,  and  even  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  mis¬ 
guided  sons  of  genius.  The  fate  of  Collins,  of  C’hatterton,  and 
of  Burns,  powerfully  claims  such  sympathy.  With  still  ten¬ 
derer  reverence  would  we  approach  the  grave  of  the  man,  who 
united  the  claims  ot  worth  and  of  moral  excellence  to  those  of 
genius  and  of  misfortune,  and  whose  sufferings  had  no  relation  to 
his  merits  as  a  poet,  or  his  demerits  as  a  man.  Such  were  the 
character  and  the  case  of  Cowper,to  whom  Mr.  Gillies  would  refer 
us  as  acounterpart  to  Burns,  in  illustration  of  his  Childe  Alarique ! 
A  man  who  never  desponded,  till  mental  darkness  quenched 
the  light  of  hope,  and  who  even  then  cheerful,  except  when  one 
dark  chord  was  struck  upon,  could  always  impart  consolation  to 
the  sorrowful,  and  made  any  thing  but  his  own  ineffable  burden 
the  theme  of  his  song.  Such  men,  indeed,  whether  sorrowing 
or  rejoicing,  claim  our  sympathy.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  poeti¬ 
cal  mysticism  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  terra) 
which  cleaves  to  minds  of  a  certain  order,  and  which  would 
make  frames  and  moods  and  ‘vicissitudes  of  feeling,’  the  test  of 
inspiration,  and  of  sensibility.  Persons  of  this  description  ap¬ 
pear  to  know  of  no  other  use  to  which  afflictions  can  be  con¬ 
verted,  than  that  of  feeding  their  melancholy,  and  of  furnishing 
matter  for  Sonnet,  Ode,  or  Elegy.  Their  duties,  as  well  as 
their  enjoyments,  and  their  sufferings,  are,  it  should  seem, 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  imagination,  within  which  they  ever  re¬ 
volve  on  their  own  centre.  As  for  the  despondency,  the  me¬ 
lancholy,  the  sensibility  of  such  characters,  we  know  how  to 
estimate  them.  We  have  had  our  Sternes,  our  Cuthbert 
Shaws,  our  Mary  Robinsons :  and  they  have  had  their 
admirers.  On  this  subject,  the  page  of  biography  supplies 
us  with  the  most  impressive  comment,  in  lessons  too  plain, 
one  would  think,  to  be  misunderstood,  too  salutary  to  be 
forgotten. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  intending  any  direct 
persona]  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  Author  of  the  present 
volume,  whose  work  we  opened  with  anticipations  of  a  different 
.nature.  \\  e  regret  that  he  should  have  been  betrayed  into  a 
style  of  sentiment,  and  of  language,  which  partakes  so  much 
of  the  appearance  of  affectation.  In  spite  of  the  unvaried  same¬ 
ness  which  reigns  through  the  whole  mass  of  his  verses,  and 
which  results,  in  some  measure,  from  the  narrow  range  of  ideas 
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in  which  he  has  permitted  his  thoughts  to  move,  we  indulge  the 
persuasion,  that  he  might  yet  produce  something  more  nearly 
approaching  to  ‘  what  Poetry  ought  to  be.’  The  following 
stanzas,  the  best,  perhaps,  which  the  volume  contains,  appear 
to  us  to  justify  this  persuasion  :  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gillies,  we 
will  make  room  for  the  whole  poem. 

*  You  ask  why  on  my  lips  the  smile 
Seems  forced,  and  ever  fades  away; 

You  ask  why  in  my  eyes  the  while 
No  gleam  of  gladness  seems*  to  play; 

You  ask  why  in  my  hollow  cheek 
No  hues  of  youthful  transport  glow-, 

But  hectic  tires  my  visage  streak, 

Or  yield  to  pallid  tints  of  woe. — 

I  dare  not  tell — the  woes  that  spring 
Unceasing  in  my  wasted  frame 
Still  deepening  gloom  around  me  fling, 

And  bar  the  radiant  gates  of  Fame.  .  * 

You  bid  1 1  e  tune  my  lyre  to  themes 
Of  mirth  and  gladness  as  of  yore, 

And  renovate  the  faery  dreams 

That  might  my  peace  of  mind  restore. 

But  when  did  roses  in  the  wild  • 

Of  sea-beat  rocks  uncultured  blow  ? 

Or  when  did  zephyrs  soft  and  mild 
Arise  from  fields  of  polar  snow  ? 

For  me  there  is  no  joy — the  ray 

Of  Hope  has  long  been  sunk  in  gloom  ; 

The  magic  hues  have  died  away 

That  wont  around  my  path  to  bloom/ 

*  Thou  know’st  not  what  it  is  to  frame 
Illusions  bright  as  those  that  rise, 

When  o’er  the  ocean  waves  of  flame 
The  $un  sinks  in  the  western  skies ; 

Thou  know’st  hot  what  it  is  to  stray 
Through  Acids  in  magical  array,  • 

Such  as  for  poets  only  bloom — 

Therefore  thou  cahst  not  know  the  gloom— 

The  cureless  anguish  of  the  heart 
When  these  wild  raptures  all  depart, 

When  all  is  desolate  and  cold, 

7  j 

And  nought  appears  on  wood  and  wold 
But  solitude,  and  pain,  and  woe; 

These  miseries  thou  canst  never  know. 

*  *  '  *  •  *  *  *  * 

4  Aye  !  there  is  on  my  soul  a  weight 
Of  woe  that  fain  would  have  relief, 

And  fain  would  I  to  thee  relate 
The  sources  of  my  secret  grief. 

3  A  2 
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It  may  not  be — the  tale  would  bring 
Of  seif-reproach  the  keener  sting — 

Suffice  it  but  so  much  to  tell, 

’  Tvoas  not  by  my  own  guilt  1  fell ! 

The  hopes  that  lingered  in  my  breast 
Were  such  as  thou  would’st  deem  the  best ! 

I  saw  the  radiant  forms  arise, 

I  heard  celestial  harmonies ; 

At  distance  far  a  lovely  land 
I  marked  in  glorious  hues  expand  j 
But  nearer  dared  not — could  not  go — 

Most  true,  though  strange,  my  tale  of  woe  !’  pp.  2*33 — 266. 

— — r - * - - - .  -  - . . . . — - 

Art.  IX.  Reflections  of  a  French  Constitutional  Royalist .  By  Dus- 
chene,  of  Grenoble,  Advocate.  Translated  by  Baron  Daldorf, 
8vo.  pp.  70.  price  3s.  Souter,  1811. 

T“IS.  Pamphlet,  which  we  understand  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  Police  of  Paris,  is  an  acute  but  very  boldly  uncere¬ 
monious  examination  of  the  New  Constitution  of  France.  It 
calls  in  question  the  very  right  of  the  Senate  to  propose  terms  to 
the  king,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  the  legally  elect  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  nation. 

c  I  was  present,’  (Mr.  Duschene  begins  his  ‘  Reflections,’  by 
stating,)  at  the  (i  Royal  Convocation ”  of  the  4th  of  June.  I  de¬ 
voted  my  every  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  preamble,  and  of 
the  text  of  the  Ordinance  of  Reform.  This  ordinance,  as  we  are 
graciously  informed,  is  to  be  received  by  the  nation  in  lieu  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution.  I  heard  the  chancellor  of  state,  with  approving  smile  and 
appropriate  gesture,  descant  on  the  sound  principles  and  tutelary 
advantages,  which  form  the  salutary  basis  of  the  ordinance  of  reform. 
I  beheld  the  several  members  of  the  house  of  peers,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  obediently  mute  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  august  assembly,  devotees  of  an 
arch  sain#,  I  stood  as  unmoved  by  sophistry,  as  I  was  unconverted 
by  truth.  I  then  thought,  and  do  persist  to  think,  that  the  French 
people  have  an  unalienable  right  to  a  constitution,  freely  emanating 
from  the  uninfluenced,  deliberate,  and  solemn  public  discussion,  of 
its  natural  representatives. 

I  shall  go  further,  by  asserting,  that  if  this  ordinance  of  reform 
were  actually  a  constitution ,  it  wrould  be  a  constitution  miserably  de¬ 
fective  in  those  sacred  pledges  from  the  crown,  which  constitute  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

1  May  I  speak  l — Ought  I  to  speak 

These  Reflections  occupy  two  c  compartments.’ 

In  the  first  place,  (continues  the  Author),  I  will  studiously  ferret 
out,  whether  our  constitutional  charter  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
us,  under  the  mask  of  a  simple  ordinance  of  reform.  In  the  second,. 
I  shall  point  out  its  most  prominent  vices,  an(i  its  most  essential  defi  - 
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ciencies  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  they  come  within  my  powers  of  contem¬ 
plation.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  I  shall  take  especial  care  not 
to  advance  any  sentiments  derogatory  to  my  loyalty  to  my  king;  and 
what  I  say,  I  shall  sav,  with  the  purest  of  all  possible  motives.’  p.  9. 

We  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  follow  M.  Dus- 
ohene,  article  by  article,  through  his  ferret-like  examination 
of  the  constitutional  charter,  to  the  pamphlet  itself.  The  trans¬ 
lator  tells  us,  that  lie  ‘  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  convey  to  the 
English  reader  the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  work;  as  well  as 
to  follow  the  original  as  closely  as  possible.’  He  adds,  in  the 
self-complacent  temper  of  hie  original,  i  He  trusts  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.’  We  have  no  opportunity  of  disputing  this  point  ;  he 
has,  in  fact,  executed  his  task  with  considerable  spirit. 


Art.  X. — A  Discourse ,  delivered  in  Boston,  North  America,  at  the 
Solemn  Festival  in  commemoration  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  de¬ 
livering  the  Christian  World  from  Military  Despotism.  June  15th 
1814.  By  William  Ellery  Channing,  Minister  of  the  Church  in 
Federal  Street,  Boston.  8vo.  pp.  24.  Price  Is.  London,  Re¬ 
printed,  Hardy,  Shadvvell :  and  Black,  Parry  and  Co.  1814*. 

rT'HE  sustained  tone  of  dignified  eloquence,  partaking  at 
times  of  the  elevation  of  poetry,  and  the  manly  and  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiments  which  distinguish  this  Discourse,  rendered  it 
highly  worthy  of  being  reprinted  for  general  circulation  in  this 
country.  The  publishers  state  in  the  preface,  that  *  they  cherish 
the  hope  that  its  publication  may  have  a  happy  tendency  to 
impress  the  English  reader  with  just  ideas  of  the  dispositions 
and  principles  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  America,  especially  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  in  some  degree  to 
lessen  the  horrors  of  a  war,  which,  unhappily  for  both,  has 
some  time  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.’ 

The  motto  selected  by  the  Preacher,  is  expressive  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  pervades  the  Discourse  It  is  taken  Irom  Rev.  xix,  6. 
“  Hallelujah  ;  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.”  After 
the  exordium,  in  which  the  duty  of  acknowledging  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  the  events  of  life  and  changes  of  society,  is  forcibly 
represented,  Mr.  Channing  exclaims,  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular  occasion  of  the  address  : 

*  Do  any  doubt  the  propriety  of  our  expressions  of  joy  on  the  de- 
liverance  of  Europe,  because  the  influence  of  this  event  on  ourselves 
is  not  precisely  ascertained  ?  To  such  doubts  I  might  reply,  that  the 
cause  of  this  country  is  necessarily  united  with  the  cause  of  the 
world.  I  might  say,  that  every  free  and  enlightened  people  has  an 
interest  in  the  freedom  and  improvement  of  other  nations ;  that 
there  is  a  sympathy,  a  contagion  of  spirit  and  feeling,  among  com- 
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munities  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  that  the  slavery  of  Europe  would 
have  fastened  chains  on  us.  1  might  say,  that  the  fallen  despot  of 
Europe  had  not  forgotten  this  country  in  his  scheme  of  universal  con¬ 
quest,  that  his  disastrous* influence  luis  already  blighted  our  pros¬ 
perity,  and  that  if  peace  and  honour  are  to  revisit  our  shores,  we 
shall  owe  these  blessings  to  the  fall  of  the  oppressor.  But  obvious 
reasons  forbid  me  to  enlarge  on  topics  like  these..  Let  it  be  granted, 
that  other  nations  are  to  participate  more  largely  than  we  in  the 
blessings  of  this  happy  revolution.  And  shall  we  therefore  be  dumb, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
us,  that  other  nations  are  blessed  ?  Does  the  ocean  which  rolls  be¬ 
tween  us,  sever  all  the  charities,  extinguish  all  the  sympathies,  which 
should  bind  us  to  our  kind  ?  Can  w;e  hear  with  indifference,  that  the 
rod  of  the  oppressor  is  broken,  because  other  nations  were  crushed 
with  its  weight?  Away  with  this  cold  and  barbarous  se  fishness  ! 
Nature  and  religion  abhor  it.  Nature  and  religion  teach  us,  that  we 
and  all  men  are  brethren,  made  of  one  blood,  related  to  one  father. 
They  call  us  to  feel  for  misery,  wherever  it  meets  our  view  ;  to  lift 
up  our  voices  against  injustice  and  tyranny,  wherever  they  are  ex¬ 
ercised  ;  and  to  exult  in  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  freedom  and  virtue  through  every  region  under  heaven. 
We  are  not  indeed  to  forget  our  homes  in  our  sympathy  with  distant 
joy  and  sorrow  ;  and  neither  are  we  to  suffer  the  ties  of  family  and 
country  to  contract  our  hearts,  to  separate  us  from  our  race,  to  re¬ 
press  that  diffusive  philanthropy  which  is  the  brightest  image  man 
can  bear  of  the  universal  Father.  God  intends  that  our  sympathies 
should  be  wide  and  generous.  We  read  with  emotion  the  records  of 
nations  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  distant  ages  — the  recoitls  of  an¬ 
cient  virtue  wresting  from  the  tyrant  his  abused  power  ;  and  shall  the 
deliverance  of  contemporary  nations,  from  which  we  sprung,  and 
with  which  all  our  interests  are  blended,  awaken  no  ardour,  no  grati¬ 
tude,  no  joy  ?* 

The  following  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  very  striking  and 
eloquent.  It  displays  in  its  just  light  the  character  of  the  fallen 
oppressor,  while  it  is  free  from  that  style  of  low  and  angry  in¬ 
vective,  in  which  the  declamations  of  our  preache  rs  and  jour¬ 
nalists  have  often  been  uttered.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  too  exclusively,  the  political  consequences  of  the 
power  and  the  conquests  of  Napoleon. 

i 

‘  The  moral  influence  of  this  despotism,  more  than  all  things  else, 
gave  it  a  character  of  peculiar  horror,  and  should  excite  our  most 
fervent  gratitude  for  its  destruction.  It  was  a  despotism  of  low  and 
vulgar  minds.  Jt  had  nothing  of  greatness  and  elevated  sentiment. 
It  not  only  destroyed,  like  a  beast  of  prey;  but  it  polluted,  like  a 
harpy,  whatever  it  touched.  Its  breath  was  poison,  tainting  the 
atmosphere,  and  changing  its  victim  into  a  loathsome  mass  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  it  left  not  merely  a  wilderness  in  the  natural  world—  it  de¬ 
solated  the  mind,  and  robbed  human  nature  of  all  its  honourable 
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attributes.  We  could  have  forgiven  it,  had  it  only  robbed  and  im¬ 
poverished,  but  it  degraded  Europe  It  systematically  corrupted, 
that  it  might  enslave.  By  its  undisguised  and  unblushing  crimes, 
and  its  open  and  successful  contempt  of  the  principles  of  justice,  it 
shook  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankin  I,  and  taught  them  to  look 
with  the  indifference  of  familiarity  on  deeds,  which  would  once  have 
struck  them  with  horror.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  hostile  to 
the  authority  of  conscience  and  virtue,  than  the  triumphs  of  a  power, 
which  defies  God,  and  honours  and  recompenses  crimes  These  tri¬ 
umphs  every  where  offered  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  The  most  conspicuous  man  in  Europe  and  in  the  world,  was 
a  despot,  black  with  crimes,  the  dark  features  of  whose  character 
were  not  brightened  by  a  gleam  of  virtue  His  throne  was  sustained 
by  tributary  Princes,  and  besieged  with  flatterers  and  servile  depen¬ 
dents.  Oh  that  this  page  were  torn  from  the  history  of  Europe  !  Never 
did  Europe  know  so  dark  and  dishonourable  a  day,  as  when  her 
Princes  and  nobles,  her  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  gathered 
round  a  base  adventurer  to  do  him  homage — to  do  homage  to  trea¬ 
chery  and  murder. 

One  passage  more,  the  close  of  the  Address,  shall  con¬ 
clude  our  extracts. 

*  It  is  our  hope,  that  the  storm  which  has  shaken  so  many  throne  a, 
wdl  teach  wisdom  to  rulers,  will  correct  the  arrogance  of  power, 
will  awaken  the  great  from  selfish  and  sensual  indolence,  and 
give  stability  to  government,  by  giving  elevation  of  sentiment  to 
those  '•  ho  administer  it.  It  is  our  hope,  that  calamities  so  awful, 
deliverance  so  stupendous,  will  direct  the  minds  of  men  to  an 
almighty  and  righteous  Providence,  and  inspire  seriousness,  and 
gratitude,  and  a  deeper  attachment  to  the  religion  of  Christ— 
that  only  refuge  in  calamity,  that  only  sure  pledge  of  fu¬ 
ture  and  unchanging  felicity.  Am  I  told,  that  these  anticipations 
are  too  ardent  ?  My  hearers,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  solemn  un¬ 
certainty  of  futurity.  I  am  aware,  that  the  unsubdued  passions  of 
the  human  heart  still  threaten  sore  and  multiplied  calamities  to  the 
world  Perhaps  I  have  indulged  the  hopes  of  philanthropy,  where 
experienced  wisdom  would  have  dictated  melancholy  prediction. 
But  amidst  all  the  uncertainties  which  surround  us,  one  thing  we 
know,  that  God  governs,  and  that  his  mo4  holy  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  accomplished.  One  thing  we  know,  that  God  has  mer¬ 
cifully  interposed  for  a  suffering  world,  and  broken  the  power  of  the 
oppressor.  For  this  most  gracious  and  wonderful  deliverance,  let 
every  heart  thank,  and  every  tongue  praise  him.  Let  the  heavens 
rejoice,  and  the  earth  be  glad.  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness 
thereof.  Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains!  and  be  joyful,  ye 
fields!  Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  people.  Princes  and  all  judges  of 
the  earth,  both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praise 
ye  the  Lord  !  Praise^  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with  the 
psaltery  and  harp,  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs  ;  for  his 
name  alone  is  excellent :  for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people, 
and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.* 
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The  Appendix  contains  the  Resolutions  passed  at  a  nume¬ 
rous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
convened  at  Boston,  by  which  the  religious  observance  of  the 
festival  was  followed  up.  We  are  informed,  that  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  festival  ‘  was  attended  by  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.’ 


Art.  XI.  Remains ,  selected  from  the  MS.  of  the  Rev.  James 
Bowden,  late  Minister  at  Tooting,  Surrey.  Edited  by  Richard 
Bowden.  8vo.  pp.  570.  Price  12s.  Conder,  1814. 

p  reviewing  this  volume  of  ‘  Remains,’  the  sternness  of  the 
critic  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  yield  to  the  feelings 
and  the  partialities  of  respectful  veneration.  As  it  is  a  posthu¬ 
mous  publication,  neither  prepared  nor  even  intended,  by  its 
Author,  for  the  press,  the  Editor  alone  is  responsible  for  any 
defects  ;  but  were  these  more  numerous  than  they  are,  wc 
should  be  disposed  to  admit  his  apology,  founded,  as  it  is,  not 
merely  on  ‘  the  strength  of  filial  affection,’  and  ‘  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest’  of  friends,  but  ‘  principally  on  the  Author’s  superior 
and  acknowledged  excellence  of  character — the  high  tone  of 
piety  which  distinguished  him  from  his  very  childhood— and  the 
evident  sameness  of  holy  principle  which  actuated  him  in  all 
the  several  relations,  and  through  the  diversified  circumstances, 
of  a  life  sacred  to  the  service  of  ins  Redeemer,  and  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  fellow-men.’ 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  monumental  stone  perpetuate  the 
memory,  and  the  portrait  or  the  bust  represent  the  external 
form,  of  a  man  like  this  :  it  was  desirable  that,  if  possible,  a 
correct  delineation  should  be  given  of  the  living  character,  the 
inward  man,  and  these  1  Remains’  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  They  exhibit  him  in  his  closet,  in  his  study,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

This  volume  of  c  Remains’  will,  doubtless,  be  a  welcome 
companion  to  his  surviving  relatives  and  friends  ;  and  we  hope 
it  will  become  the  means  of  continuing  and  extending  his  useful¬ 
ness.  It  contains  a  Retrospect  (generally  annual)  of  his  life, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  1767,  to  the  close 
of  his  labours  in  1812  ; — a  fatherly  address,  designed  as  a  le¬ 
gacy  to  his  family; — seven  discourses,  including  two  charges — 
one  delivered  to  his  son,  the  editor  of  the  6  Remains,’  the 
other  to  the  Rev.  James  Knight,  at  Kingston,  Surrey; — and 
sixty  letters,  written  on  various  occasions,  to  those  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  best  affections. 

A  strain  of  elevated  piety  runs;  through  the  whole  volume ; 
but  general  readers  will,  probably,  feel  most  interested  in  pe- 
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rasing  his  Retrospect,  and  his  Letters  :  the  former  exhibiting 
his  devout  observation  of  the  various  dispensations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  relating  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  church,  the 
correspondent  feelings  of  his  mind,  and  the  closeness  of  his 
walk  with  God ;  the  latter,  not  merely  descanting  on  general 
subjects,  but  especially  administering  instructions  and  encou¬ 
ragement  to  persons  oppressed  by  domestic  troubles,  by  bodily 
afflictions,  by  the  perplexity  of  religious  opinions,  or  by  the 
anguish  of  spiritual  distress. 

Mr.  R.  appears  to  have  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  the  rare  talent  of  speaking  4  a  word  in  season  to  him 
that  is  weary.’  As  a  specimen,  we  select  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B,  who  were  then 
extremely  distressed  by  the  prospect  of  losing  a  beloved 
daughter. 

‘  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  at  the  appearance  of  the  dark 
cloud  that  hovers  over  you.  Let  a  Saviour  come  ivken  he  will, 
and  kotv  he  will,  he  never  comes  but  on  a  design  of  love ;  he  ever 
brings  a  blessing  incomparably  greater  than  that  which  he  takes 
away.  Could  you  look  into  the  cloud,  and  see  who  has  made  it 
his  chariot, — beyond  it,  and  realize  the  issue  of  this  visitation, — you 
would  chide  the  murmurings  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  you  would  hgil 
his  approach  with  ‘  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus.’ 

One  cannot  read  these  4  Remains’  without  being  struck 
with  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  the  pious  Au¬ 
thor, — his  fervent  concern  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  his  devout  improvement,  for  this  purpose,  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant.  His  Retrospect,  his  Fatherly  Address, 
his  sermons,  and  several  of  his  Letters,  exhibit  this ;  and 
the  happy  effect  resulting  from  it  in  his  own  family,  recom¬ 
mend  this  part  of  his  conduct  to  the  imitation  of  parents  in 
general. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
Letters  addressed  to  his  son,  then  a  student,  which  suggest  a 
variety  of  salutary  hints  to  young  men  in  general  who  are 
engaged  in  preparatory  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

‘  You  will  not  fail,  I  hope,  to  be  assiduous  in  your  application  to 
those  branches  of  learning  in  which  you  are  engaged.  It  were  a  pity 
that  those  who  differ  from  you  in  their  views  of  the  gospel,  should 
outshine  you  in  their  literary  acquirements.  But  with  all  your  get¬ 
ting,  get  understanding  :  study  the  scriptures,  and  study  your  own 
heart.  Compare  these  books  together,  and  you  will  rind  the  re¬ 
medy  as  powerful  as  the  disease,  and  admirably  adapted  to  it.  Study 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  you  will  see  more  and  more  reason  to  cleave 
to  it,  to  rejoice  and  glory  in  it.  Indeed,  if  there  is  not  redemption  in 
the  blood  of  Christ  for  guilty  sinners,  we  are  yet  without  hope  :  if 
this  truth  is  not  contained  in  revelation,  there  is  nothing  there  which 
deserves  the  name  of  Gospel.’ — ‘  I  wish  you  to  prize  much,  and 
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make  yourself  familiar  with  those  books  which  were  written  by  men 
who  drank  deeper  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  than,  1  am  afraid,  is  U3ual 
in  the  present  day ;  and  who  treat  with  far  more  penetration  and 
heavenly  skill,  than  moderns  do,  of  the  great  things  of  God  : — I 
mean  such  as  Owen,  Howe,  Goodwin,  Havel,  and  Charnock. 
Others  you  may  occasionally  read,  if  need  be,  to  form  your  style  ; 
but  these  to  improve  your  piety,  and  increase  your  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ.  Others  you  may  read,  to  add  to  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  a  scholar ;  but  these,  to  add  to  your  growth  and  usefulness 
as  a  Christian  and  a  Minister.  Others,  to  polish  your  arrows  ;  these, 
to  sharpen  them.’ 
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Art.  XII  Short  Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  chiefly  designed 

for  the  Use  of  Country  Villages.  By  Isaac  Mann.  12mo.  pp,  14-5- 

Hanley  printed.  Button  and  Son.  London.  1814-. 

E  Discourses  are  pious  and  sensible.  If  we  cannot 
announce  them  as  finished  compositions,  wo  can  sincerely 
recommend  them  as  evincing  real  talent,  and  a  devotional  tem¬ 
per  We  cordially  approve  of  their  design,  and  the  execution 
is,  on  the  whole, respectable.  So  much  has  already  been  written 
on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  that  originality  w  as  not  to  be  expected  ; 
and,  indeed,  for  village  reading,  it  is  not  desirable,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  for  this  purpose,  evangelical  sentiment,  stated  with 
clearness,  applied  with  fervour,  and  adorned  with  simplicity 
alone,  is  most  appropriate,  and  most  likely  to  be  useful.  The 
Discourses  are  eight  in  number,  and  of  very  moderate  length. 
We  select  a  favourable  specimen  from  that  on  the  third  petition, 
entitled,  4  How  men  should  perform  the  \v  ill  of  God.’ 

‘  Friends  of  the  Redeemer!  The  words  are  to  you  of  the  utmost 
moment.  Jesus  went  through  his  work  though  it  was.  of  all  other, 
the  most  ardent,  [arduous]  painful,  and,  to  all  but  himself,  insup¬ 
portable.  Why  did  he  endure  the  cross  ?  Why  was  he  invincible  in 
conflicts,  and  unmoved  amidst  the  overwhelming  floods  of  wrath  Di¬ 
vine?  He  delighted  to  save  men  and  honor  his  Father.  His  work 
was  his  very  life.  Imitate  him,  believer,  who  acted  thus  for  your 
eternal  salvation  ! 

*  Sinner!  fly  [flee]  to  this  Saviour,  whose  delight  it  is  to  save  the 
guilty.  By  flying  [fleeing]  to  him.  you  will  find  that  he  did  not  more 
to  do  his  Fatl  er's  will,  whilst  on  earth,  than  lie  now  (  flights  to 
save  you.  To  meet  you  with  pardoning  mercy,  to  receive  you  gra¬ 
ciously,  to  introduce  you  into  the  family  of  God,  and  make  you 
joint-heirs  with  himself  in  eternal  glory,  will  give  him  heartfelt  satis¬ 
faction.  He  is  exalted  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.’ 

We  have  noticed  that  the  style  occasionally  rises  above  the 
simplicity  which  we  deem  desirable  in  the  instruction  of  villa¬ 
gers  ;  as,  4  The  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  gospel.’  4  The  mania 
of  passions  which  rage  to  the  destruction  of  myriads.’  4  Sacri¬ 
fice  your  self-righteous  vanity,  at  the  altar  of  Divine  honour.’ 

Some  sentences  are  faulty  in  another  view  :  as, — 4  When  we 
approach  this  God,  it  is  not  that  our  curiosity  may  be  gratified 
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with  a  sight  of  his  glory,  but,  seeing  how  he  does ,  we  may  go 
and  do  likewise.’ — c  Nor  would  it  be  proper,  that  /  know  of, 
to  suppose,  &c  ’ — ‘  Grace  triumphs  in  harmony  with  ecery 
other  of  the  perfections  of  God.’  The  compound  relative 
‘  What,’  is  repeatedly  used,  when  the  simple  pronoun  ‘  Which’ 
would  certainly  be  more  correct. 

These  blemishes,  however,  detract  but  little  from  the  general 
merit  of  the  book,  and  they  wdl  not,  in  any  degree,  lessen  the  use¬ 
fulness  by  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  they  will  be  attended.  Two 
respectable  ministers  of  the  denomination  to  which  Mr.  Mann  be¬ 
longs,  Dr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Steadman,  join  in  its  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Art.  XIII.  Oriental  Memoirs  :  Selected  and  abridged  from  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Letters  written  during  Seventeen  Years  Residence  in 
India:  including  Observations  on  Parts  of  Africa  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  a  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in  Four  India  Voyages.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  [bo  tlie  Number 
ol  94,  nearly  30  of  which  are  coloured.]  By  James  Forbes, 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  4  vols.  Royal  4to.  pp  1935.  Price  16/.  16s.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.  1813. 

(  Concluded  from  Page  458  of  our  last  Number.) 

'JMIE  peshwa,  having  drawn  to  his  camp  every  thing  of  the 
nature  of  soldiery  that  he  had  any  reason  to  expect,  but 
relying  on  the  English  battalion  more  than  on  any  other  part  of 
his  army,  bc<ran  a  movement  toward  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  ms  rebel,  subjects.  The  dry  season  being  far  advanced,  and 
consequently  the  water  in  the  wells  and  tanks  greatly  reduced, 
the  army  seldom  remained  a  night  in  a  place  without  com¬ 
pletely  exhausting  it,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  the  resources 
of  a * * *  4  heaven  of  brass  over  them,  and  an  earth  of  iron  under 
them.’  In  some  of  the  positions,  all  that  was  contained  in 
these  reservoirs  was  far  from  sufficing  the  army  itself*.  Some 
of  the  tanks  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  nauseous 
puddle,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  foremost  of  the  innumera¬ 
ble  quadrupeds  crowding  impetuously  into  the  water.  What¬ 
ever  the  rabble  host  inflicted,  was  tolerably  repaid  them  in  the 
unavoidable  evils  of  their  march. 

4  The  commencement  of  a  morning  march  was  pleasant,  but  by 
the  time  the  Mahrattas  were  in  motion,  and  the  sun  had  gained  an 
ascendency,  the  heat  and  fatigue  became  excessive;  a  fierce  glow 
impregnated  the  atmosphere ;  clouds  of  burning  sand,  driven  by  hot 
winds,  continually  overwhelmed  us;  and  to  complete  the  unpleasant 
combination,  the  coup-de-^oleil  frequently  struck  the  European 
soldiers  with  instant  death. 

‘  Heat  and  dust  pervaded  the  camp  ;  fetid  smells,  and  swarms  of 
flies,  rendered  it  inconceivably  offensive.  I  can  easily  suppose  the 
olague  of  flies  was  not  one  of  the  smallest  judgments  inflicted  on 
Egypt ;  few  things,  not  venomous,  could  be  move  troublesome  than 
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these  insects ;  they  entirely  covered  our  food,  filled  the  drinkiag 
vessels,  and  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  a  coat. 
Those  who  bad  read  Gulliver’s  Travels,  magnified  these  disagreeable 
effects  by  recollecting  the  loathsome  slime  and  disagreeable  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  flies  in  Brobdingnag. 

*  The  heat  this  day  was  dreadful.  The  country  was  still  beautiful, 
but  the  hot  winds  and  burning  dust  which  continually  overwhelmed 
us,  were  an  alloy  to  every  pleasure  ;  the  immense  clouds  of  the 
latter,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
and  animals,  in  a  light  soil,  which  for  eight  months  had  not  been 
moistened  by  a  single  shower,  is  inconceivable,  nor  have  I  language 
to  describe  the  rage  of  the  hot  winds.’ 

On  reaching  a  river,  the  opposite  side  of  which  presented 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  gallant  Ragobah  and  his  Mahrattas 
justly  deemed  it  much  more  entertaining  to  see  a  detachment 
of  the  English  sustain  and  bravely  repulse  repeated  attacks  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  than  take  any  part  in  the  action  them¬ 
selves.  Several  hundreds  of  the  enemy  perished,  their  whole 
army  retreated,  first  cutting  down  the  trees,  destroying  a 
village,  and  burning  all  the  corn  and  provender  they  could  not 
carry  off. 

«  The  surrounding  plain  was  covered  with  putrid  carcases  and 
burning  ashes.  The  hot  wind  wafting  from  these  fetid  odours,  and 
dispersing  the  ashes  among  the  tents,  rendered  our  encampment 
extremely  disagreeable.  During  the  night  hyaenas,  jackals,  and 
wild  beasts  of  various  kinds,  allured  by  the  scent,  prowled  over  the 
field  with  a  horrid  noise  ;  and  the  next  morning  a  multitude  of  vul¬ 
tures  and  kites  were  seen  asserting  their  claim  to  a  share  of  the  dead. 
It  was  to  me  a  scene  replete  with  horrid  novelty.’ 

*  The  dreadful  scenes  on  the  field  of  battle  [this  passage  relates 
to  a  subsequent  battle,]  before  the  sepulture  of  our  dead,  and  the 
removal  of  the  wounded,  together  with  the  groans  of  elephants, 
camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  expiring  by  hundreds,  united  to  the  noise 
of  vultures,  and  screams  of  other  ravenous  birds  hovering  over  them, 
realized  the  sublime  invitation  in  sacred  writ,  for  the  birds  of  prey 
to  come  to  the  feast  of  death :  “  Come,  and  gather  yourselves 
together,  that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  cap¬ 
tains,”  &c.  &c. 

The  former  of  these  two  paragraphs,  representing  that  a  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  were  found  on  the  deserted  ground, 
unless  the  carcases  of  the  brutes  be  exclusively  intended,  we 
do  not  exactly  know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  assertion  which 
accompanies  the  latter  of  them,  that, 

*  The  Mahrattas  seldom  leave  a  body  on  the  field,  and  venture 
almost  to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  rather  than  suffer  Ihe  remains  of  a 
friend  to  be  exposed.’ 

They  came  several  times  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  it* 
one  of  the  conflicts  the  English  suffered  severely ;  a  detach- 
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fuent  of  them  being  drawn,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  chief¬ 
tains  in  Ragobah’s  army,  into  a  position  where  they  were 
separated  and  surrounded.  The  traitor  soon  met  his  deserved 
fate. 

A  number  of  curious  and  of  tragical  incidents  are  related  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  of  movements  and  battles  ;  and  our 
Author  is  continually  displaying  new  scenes  of  cruelty  and  de¬ 
vastation.  The  city  of  Neriad  had  been  twice  assessed  and 
plundered  within  the  three  preceding  months,  but  obtained  not, 
on  that  account,  any  abatement  of  Ragobah’s  demand  of  a 
large  contribution. 

‘  The  most  melancholy  scenes  occurred  in  every  quarter,  of  fa¬ 
milies  delivering  up  their  last  mite,  and  houses  robbed  of  every 
moveable  to  answer  their  proportion  of  the  tax  :  if  insufficient,  the 
wretched  owners,  stripped  of  clothes  and  necessaries,  were  left  in 
nakedness  and  poverty ;  or,  under  pretence  of  secreting  valuables 
they  never  possessed,  tortures  were  inflicted  with  merciless  rigour. 
So  common  are  these  executions  among  the  Mahrattas,  that  our 
allies  thought  nothing  of  the  cruelties  in  Neriad.  Britons  were  not 
so  unconcerned;  their  generous  bosoms  glowed  with  indignation 
against  such  wanton  oppression :  but  all  remonstrances  were  vain  ; 
Kagobah  and  his  officers,  like  Gallio,  “  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.”  9 

The  account  of  the  oppressive  exactions  in  this  city,  com¬ 
prehends  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  human 
character,  and  one  of  the  strangest  catastrophes,  in  the  whole 
book.  There  is  a  tribe  of  people  called  Bhauts,  residing  chiefly 
in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  but  not  unknown,  our  author  says, 
in  other  parts  of  India. 

*  Like  the  troubadours  and  minstrels  in  Europe,  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  they  seem  chiefly  occupied  in  repeating  verses  of  their 
own  composition,  or  selections  from  the  mythological  legends  of  the 
Hindoos.  They  chant  their  verses  in  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves, 
not  unpleasing  to  a  stranger,  as  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  &n 
energetic  graceful  action,  give  effect  to  the  poetry,’  Ac.&c.  &c. 

*  Many  of  them  have  another  mode  of  living ;  they  offer  them¬ 
selves  as  security  to  the  different  governments  for  payment  of  their 
revenue,  and  the  good  behaviour  of  the  zemindars,  patels,  and 
public  farmers ;  they  also  become  guarantees  for  treaties  between 
Hval  princes,  and  the  performance  of  bonds  by  individuals.  No 
security  is  esteemed  so  binding  or  sacsed  as  that  of  a  Bhaut ;  be¬ 
cause,  on  failure  of  the  obligation,  he  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the 
offending  partjr>  and  in  his  presence  destroys  either  himself  or  one 
of  his  family,  imprecating  the  most  dreadful  vengeance  of  the  gods 
on  the  head  of  him  who  had  compelled  them  to  shed  their  blood. 
This  is  deemed  a  dire  catastrophe  ;  as  the  Hindoos  are  taught  10 
believe  that  the  Bhaut’s  life,  to  which  a  superstitious  veneration  is 
attached,  over  and  above  their  common  horror  of  bloodshed,  will  be 
demanded  from  the  aggressor  by  an  offended  deity  ;  it  is  therefore 
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very  uncommon  for  an  obligation  to  be  broken  where  a  Bhaut  stands 
security. 

‘  For  this  responsibility,  the  Bhauts  receive  an  annual  stipend 
from  the  district,  village,  or  individual  they  guarantee  They  sign 
their  name  and  place  of  abode  to  the  agreement;  but  instead  oi 
affixing  their  seal,  as  customary  among  other  tribes,  they  draw  the 
figure  of  the  catarra,  or  dagger,  their  usual  instrument  of  death.  < 

*  These  people  claim  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  are  so  invinci¬ 
ble  in  their  resolution  respecting  this  subject,  that, 

‘  Every  at  empt  to  levy  an  assessment  is  succeeded  by  the  Tara - 
katvy  a  horrid  mode  of  murdering  themselves  and  each  other.  This, 
from  invariable  custom,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  them  to  do  ; 
for  were  they  voluntarily  to  submit  to  any  imposition,  those  of  their 
own  tribe  in  other  places  would  refuse  to  eat  with  them,  or  intermarry 
with  their  families/ 

There  were  many  families  of  this  tribe  in  Neriad;  they,  of 
course,  refused  to  pay  the  demanded  proportion  of  Ragobah’s 
imposition,  -the  English  officers  in  vain  pledging  themselves  for 
their  protection,  if  they  would  quietly  pay  the  quota.  The 
Bhauts  on  the  one  side,  and  the  peshwa  on  the  other,  were 
equally  inexorable  ;  and  now  comes  the  consequence : 

*  The  whole  tribe  of  Bhauts,  men,  women  and  children,  repaired 
to  an  open  space  in  the  city,  armed  with  daggers,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  proclaimed  a  dreadiul  sacrifice.  They  once  more  prayed  for 
an  exemption ;  which  being  refused,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  one 
another,  and  a  considerable  number  perished  before  our  astonished 
troops  could  disarm  them.  One  man,  more  cool  and  deliberate  than, 
the  rest,  brought  his  family  to  the  area  before  the  durbar :  it  con* 
sisted  of  two  younger  brothers,  and  a  beautiful  sister,  all  under 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  he  first  stabbed  the  unresisting  damsel  to  the 
heart,  instantly  plunged  the  dagger  into  the  breast  of  one  brother, 
and  desperately  wounded  the  other  before  he  could  he  prevented  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  horrid  deed  was  in  a  manner  instantaneous.  I 
afterwards  heard  this  man  boast  of  having  sacrificed  his  father  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  glorious  cause  for  which  he  had  now  become  a 
fratricide/ 

This  one  individual,  we  should  think,  might  fairly  defy  all 
rivalship  ;  but  these  sanguinary  honours,  regarded  as  distinctive 
of  the  tribe,  were  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  competition. 

*  A  particular  sect  of  Brahmins  claimed  the  same  privilege  of  ex¬ 
emption  :  on  being  refused,  they  likewise  vowed  revenge ;  but  acting 
more  wisely  .than  the  Bhauts,  they  purchased  two  aged  matrons  of 
the  same  caste,  who  having  performed  the  duties  of  life,  were  now 
past  the  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  sa-  - 
crifice.  These  ancient  ladies  were  sold  by  their  daughters,  for 
forty  rupees  each,  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  expence  incurred  by 
th-e  funeral  ceremonies,  on  which  the  Indians  all  lay  a  great  stress. 
The  victims  were  then  conducted  to  the  market  place,  where  the 
Brahmins,  calling  aloud  for  vengeance,  dispatched  them  to  another 
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state  of  transmigration.  After  these  sacrifices  neither  Brahmins  nor 
Bhauts  thought  it  any  disgrace  to  pay  their  share  of  the  imposition.* 
Vol.  II.  p.  28. 

The  marvellous  facility  with  which  the  souls  of  Hindoos  caiv 
take  their  leave,  to  set  off  on  this  transmigration,  is  one  of  the 
roost  striking  characteristics  of  this  vast  population  ;  and  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  does  not  give  us  any  impression  of  an  exalted 
vigour  of  spirit  that  in  its  relation  to  superior  beings  spurns 
mortality  and  the  sublunary  world  ;  it  does,  on  the  other,  give 
an  impression  of  something  slight,  weak,  and  Evanescent,  of 
something  like  ignes  fatal ,  that,  developed  from  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  elements,  glimmer,  wander,  and  vanish.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  to  see  what  a  number  of  arbitrary  occasions  there  are  for 
making  the  exit,  and  how  readily  they  are  seized,  notwithstand  ¬ 
ing  the  trivial  nature  of  the  point  immediately  constituting 
their  call  for  the  extinction  of  a  life.  We  will  quote  one  more 
of  the  numerous  instances  given  by  our  Author  ;  and  it  is  from 
a  class  distinguished,  in  some  respects,  by  a  degree  of  sense  and 
dignity  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Hindoo  inanity. 

4  About  -four  years  before  my  appointment  to  the  Baro^he,  some 
Mahomedans.  walking  through  a  village,  where  a  family  of  Raj-pools 
resided,  approached  their  house,  and  accidently  kioked  into  a  room 
•where  an  elderly  woman  was  eating.  They  intended  no  insult,  they 
saw  her  at  her  meal,  and  immediately  retired :  but  this  accident 
occasioned  a  disgrace  on  the  Raj-poot  lady,  for  which,  on  her  part, 
there  could  be  no  expiation.  She  at  that  time  lived  with  her  grand¬ 
son,  a  fine  young  man,  who  was  absent  when  the  Mahommedans 
committed  their  trespass.  On  his  return  home,  she  related  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  her  determination  not  to  survive  it,  she  therefore 
entreated  him  instantly  to  put  her  to  death ;  a  step  which*  she  had 
deferred  only  that  she  might  fall  by  his  hand.  The  youth’s  affection 
and  good  sense  induced  him  to  remonstrate  with  his  venerable  pa¬ 
rent,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  from  her  purpose*  by  alleging 
that  none  but  her  own  family  knew  of  the  disgrace ;  the  very  men 
who  were  the  innocent  cause  of  it,  being  unconscious  of  the  offence. 
Persevering,  however,  in  her  resolution,  but  unable  to  persuade 
either  her  grandson  or  any  other  person  to  perform  the  sacrifice,  she 
calmly  waited  till  he  next  went  from  home,  and  then  beat  her  head 
against  the  wall  with  dreadful  violence.  On  his  return,  he  found  his 
venerable  parent  in  this  agonizing  and  shocking  state.  She  again 
entreated  he  would  finish  the  sacrifice,  and  release  her  from  misery 
he  then  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  By  the  English  laws  he  was  se¬ 
cured  as  a  murderer,  sent  to  Bombay  for  trial,  and  confined  in  the 
common  prison  till  the  ensuing  sessions.  The  grand  jury  found  a 
bill  for  murder  :  the  petty  jury,  composed  half  of  Europeans  and 
half  of  natives,  found  him  guilty;  and  the  judges  condemned  him 
to  death.  The  Raj -pools,  in  general,  have  a  noble  mien  and  dignb  ' 
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fied  character ;  their  high  caste  is  stamped  in  their  countenance  :  this 
young  man  possessed  them  all :  I  saw  him  receive  his  sentence,  not 
only  with  composure,  but  with  a  mingled  look  of  disdain  and  de¬ 
light,  not  easy  to  describe.* 

Notwithstanding  a  disposition  in  the  government  to  cle¬ 
mency,  the  sentence  was  executed,  chiefly  as  it  should  seem, 
because  its  remission  would  have  been  of  no  use,  the  young  man 
firmly  declaring  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  survive  the 
unmerited  dishonour  of  imprisonment  and  trial. 

The  view  of  that  phenomenon  so  widely  displayed  in  India, 
the  facility  of  throwing  life  away,  combines  with  many  other 
facts  presented  In  human  society,  to  suggest  the  melancholy 
reflection,  what  an  incomparably  more  extensive  willingness 
there  has  always  been  among  mankind,  to  offer  their  lives  in  sa¬ 
crifice  to  evil  than  to  good.  In  the  great  comprehensive  record 
of  all  lives  and  deaths,  what  a  stupendous  and  awful  dispro¬ 
portion  there  will  be  found  to  be,  between  the  number  of  those 
who  have  consentingly  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  adventurers,  tyrants,  and  impostors  ;  in  homage  to 
superstition  and  idolatry  ;  and  in  deference  to  human  opinion, 
beguiling  or  overawing  them  under  the  forms  of  fame,  reputa¬ 
tion,  laws  of  honour,  and  the  like — and  the  number  of  those 
who  have  surrendered  life  in  a  simple, enlightened  devotement  to 
truth,  virtue,  and  the  Almighty.  There  is  inexpressible  me¬ 
lancholy  in  the  thought,  that  life — which  there  is  so  much  in 
the  constitution  of  nature  to  make  men  regard  as  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  of  terrestrial  possessions— that  life,  which  it  has  always 
required  a  most  rare  exertion  of  faith,  and  conscience,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  to  expose  or  surrender  for  the  pure  sake  of  the  true  God 
and  heaven, — has  been  yielded  up  or  flung  away  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  by  innumerable  multitudes,  at  the  requisition  of 
trifles,  delusions,  and  abominations. 

How  low  soever  an  estimate  a  Hindoo  may  entertain  of  his 
owm  life,  he  is  sure  to  have  his  brethren  adopting  his  opinion. 
They  will  see  him  lose  it,  or  help  him  to  be  rid  of  it,  with  all 
possible  coolness  of  philosophy.  The  general  effect  of  our 
Author's  very  numerous  and  various  relations  of  facts,  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  which  the  Hindoos  regard  as  of  less 
importance  than  the  lives  of  their  neighbours.  The  Brahmins 
especially,  with  all  their  pretended  and  attributed  tender  soli¬ 
citudes  not  to  hurt  a  cow  or  even  an  insect,  appear  to  regard 
the  deaths  of  persons  of  the  inferior  castes  no  more  than  the 
dropping  of  withered  leaves  from  a  tree ;  and  would  probably 
feel  little  more  uneasiness  in  causing  their  death,  than  ia 
striking  a  tree  to  bring  its  leaves  down.  It  is  a  somewhat 
more  serious  thing  to  stop  the  breathing  of  those  of  their  ow'U 
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f‘las$  ;  blit  oven  anion**  them,  these  instances  of  this  trifling’ 
operation  being  performed,  with  little  reluctance  or  remorse, 
when  some  point  of  interest  or  revenge  is  to  be  obtained  by  it. 
They  were,  indeed,  of  an  amphibious  kind  of  moral  constitution, 
adapted  to  subsist  in  the  elements  of  either  cruelty  or  fraud  : 
of  the  two,  the  latter,  perhaps,  imparts  the  more  habitual  com¬ 
placency.  The  account  of  Rogonath-Row’s  court  is  one  among 
fifty  descriptions  that  might  just  as  properly  be  quoted. 

*  From  long  observation  among  the  Mahratta  chieftains  and  princi¬ 
pal  officers  in  the  camp,  they  seemed  more  or  less  influenced  by  a 
jealousy  of  each  other,  and  trying  which  shouli  gain  the  ascendency 
by  duplicity?  chicanery,  and  intrigue.  In  my  attendance  as  secretary 
to  the  British  commander,  at  the  durbar  tent,  where  Ragobah 
generally  held  a  cabinet  council  every  evening,  I.  had  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  of  seeing  the  higher  ranks ;  from  the  Brahmins,  who, 
under  the  Peshwa  administration  held  secular  situations,  to  all  the 
principal  military  officers  and  ministers  of  state.  Dissimulation  seems 
to  be  the  predominant  trait  in  the  Asiatic  character;  very  few 
Europeans  are  a  match  for  them  In  my  visits  to  Brodera,  during 
the  negotiation  with  Futty  Sihng,  I  witnessed  such  dissimulation, 
treachery,  and  meanness,  in  the  prince  and  his  ministers,  as  would 
with  difficulty  be  believed  by  a  generous  Englishman  unused  to  these 
people.  On  one  occasion  his  naib,  or  vizier,  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
prive  me  of  my  sword,  and  detain  me  a  prisoner  for  some  hours  in 
a  close  room  in  the  palace :  a  circumstance  to  a  person  then  in  a 
public,  character,  which  his  master  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  though 
he  afterwards  thought  proper  to  assert  it  was  done  without  his 
knowledge.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence  of  the  men  in 
office  when  they  obeyed  the  vizier’s  commands ;  nor  the  mean  apo¬ 
logies  of  himself  and  all  concerned  when  they  repented  of  their 
error,  and  honourably  dismissed  me  to  Ragobah’s  camp.’ 

Nevertheless,  by  the  very  constitution  of  man,  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  something  out  of  himself,  in  other  words  of  right 
and  wrong,  will  absolutely  haunt  him,  and  adhere  to  him  in 
some  form  or  other.  And  the  degree  which  any  people  holds 
on  the  scale  of  cultivated  intelligence  as  well  as  of  morality  and 
religion,  will  be  strikingly  indicated  by  the  things  upon  which 
this  sense  of  obligation  fixes  the  mark  and  the  emphasis  of  duty 
and  guilt.  This  Indian  population,  amid  such  a  dissolution 
and  abandonment  of  what  may  be  called  the  primary  morals,  is 
notwithstanding  overrun  to  an  inconceivable  degree  with  con¬ 
scientious  scrupulosities ,  and  is  constantly  seen  in  that  mon¬ 
strous  combination  of  functions — 4  straining  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallowing  a  camel  :*  and  the  intrinsically  narrow,  grovelling 
quality  ol  their  minds,  is  glaringly  manifested  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  their  superstitions  relate  to 
eating.  We  may  readily  judge  of  the  elevation  of  the  man, 
when  the  religion  is  that  of  rice,  and  butter,  and  platters. 

Vot.  If.  N.  8.  3  B 
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It  is  our  duty  to  express  great  admiration  of  the  disinterested- 
ness  of  that  profound  respect  which  some  of  our  Senators,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  literati,  who  have  been  in  India,  have  testified  for  the 
4  religion’  of  the  natives,  when  vve  consider  how  much  this  ‘  re¬ 
ligion’  must  have  come  in  the  way  of  the  convenience  of  these 
gentlemen.  Some  slight  notion  of  this  may  be  formed  from 
one  short  paragraph. 

4  An  English  table,  covered  with  a  variety  of  food,  is  necessarily 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  servants  of  different  castes  to  attend  the 
guests.  At  Baroche,  Surat,  and  Bombay,  a  Hindoo  will  not  remove 
a  dish  that  has  been  defiled  with  beef;  a  Mahomedan  cannot  touch  a 
plate  polluted  by  pork;  nor  will  a  Parsee  take  one  away  on  which 
is  hare  or  rabbit.  I  never  knew  more  than  one  Parsee  servant  who 
would  snuff  a  candle,  from  a  fear  of  extinguishing  the  symbol  of  the 
deity  he  worships  :  nor  would  this  man  ever  do  it  in  the  presence  of 
another  Parsee.’ 

It  seems  that  the  tolerance  which  false  religions  so  well  de¬ 
serve  from  one  another,  and  which  none  of  them  can  be  so  un¬ 
discerning  as  to  be  betrayed  to  maintain  willingly  towards  the 
true,  prevails  now  to  a  somewhat  unaccountable  extent  between 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans.  This  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Forbes 
in  the  words  of  a  preceding  writer. 

4  The  Hindoo  is  often  seen  to  vie  with  the  disciple  of  Ali  in  his 
demonstrations  of  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  two  martyred  sons  of  that 
apostle ;  and  in  the  splendour  of  the  pageant  annually  exhibited  in 
their  commemoration,  he  pays  a  respect  to  the  holidays  prescribed 
by  the  Koran,  or  set  apart  for  the  remembrance  of  remarkable 
events  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  or  his  apostles.  This  degree  of  com¬ 
plaisance  is  perhaps  not  surprising  in  the  disciple  of  Brahma,  whose 
maxim  is,  that  the  various  modes  of  worship  practised  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  nations  of  the  earth  spring  alike  from  the  Deity,  and  are  equally 
acceptable  to  him ;  but  even  they  who  follow  the  intolerant  doctrines 
of  the  Koran,  are  no  longer  those  furious  and  sanguinary  zealots, 
vrho,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet,  marked  their  course  with 
desolation  and  slaughter,  demolishing  the  Hindoo  temples,  and  erect¬ 
ing  mosques  on  their  ruins.’ 

The  insufficient  cause  assigned  by  the  writer  here  quoted,  for 
this  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedans  is,  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  impossibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos;  but  w 
may  be  sure  that  no  question  about  that  would  ever  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  a  genuine  Moslem  zealot.  Such  a  zealot  was 
Tippoo  Sultan,  from  one  of  whose  compositions  is  here  pro¬ 
duced  a  veritable  fulmination  of  that  fiery  superstition,  one 
of  the  noble  roarings  of  the  “  Lion  of  the  Lord.”  We  wish 
our  Author,  in  place  of  his  warm  felicitations  of  the  Asiatics  on 
this  reverence  lor  each  other’s  opposite  delusions,  had  really  ex¬ 
plained  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

it  is  quite  superfluous  to  say,  (hat  no  irradiations  of  science 
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have  contributed  to  this  instigation  of  temper,  or  change  of  po¬ 
licy,  in  the  true  believers.  Nor  does  the  mere  attrition  of  time 
appear  to  have  as  much  effect  on  the  power  of  a  superstition  as 
it  has  on  almost  all  things  else.  The  Hindoos  are  an  evidence 
that  a  length  of  ages  may  do  fully  as  much  to  impair  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  idok  and  the  structures  in  which  they  are  adored,  as  to 
lessen  the  tenacity  of  the  superstitious  notions,  or  dissolve  the 
system  of  rites  and  consecrated  customs.  Perhaps,  however, 
time  may  do  more  injury  to  the  activity  of  a  delusive  faith  than 
to  its  tenacity ;  it  may  rest  with  great  weight  of  authority  on 
the  minds  of  the  tribes  that  inherit  it,  and  yet,  by  a  necessary 
effect  of  time,  decline  in  the  inspiriting,  impelling  power  which 
made  their  ancestors  cheerfully  brave  death  to  extend  its  domi¬ 
nion.  Something,  in  Hindoostan,  may  reasonably  be  put  to  the 
account  of  a  climate,  which,  through  a  great  debilitation  of  phy¬ 
sical  energy,  must  necessarily  affect  the  mind  with  a  languor 
much  more  favourable  to  indifference  and  acquiescence  than  to 
the  Hostile  efforts  of  a  propagandist.  Long  familiarity,  besides, 
lessens  repugnance,  even  in  spite  of  a  disapproving  judgement. 

But  may  not  the  change  which  our  Author  describes,  be  attri¬ 
buted,  in  a  very  material  degree,  to  the  modern  communication 
between  India  and  north-western  Europe  ?  Not  that  the  Faith¬ 
ful  have  taken  any  lessons  from  us  on  the  subject  of  toleration. 
But,  for  one  tiling,  the  Mahomedans,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos, 
have  been  found  to  regard  our  progress  in  India  as  a  most  am¬ 
bitious,  and  powerful,  and  formidable  invasion.  Both  parties 
have  been  inspired  with  hatred  and  fear  of  us,  as  foreigners, 
conquerors,  usurpers,  and  infidels;  and  few  things  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  conciliate  hostile  parties  than  a  community  of  hatred 
and  fear,  as  directed  towards  some  third  object.  And  again, 
the  astonishing  military  superiority  of  these  invading  infidels, 
their  unremitting  advances  in  power  and  acquisition,  and  the 
apparent  consolidation  of  their  ascendency,  must  have  some¬ 
what  lowered,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  fanaticism  and  pride, 
the  active  arrogance  of  their  lofty  notions  of  the  supremacy  on 
earth  of  themselves,  and  their  prophet,  and  his  cause ;  and  the 
holy  warfare  against  the  idolaters  will  have  fainter  attractions  in 
proportion  as  that  sacred  cause  itself  appears  in  danger  of  suc¬ 
cumbing  under  another  denomination. 

The  Mahomedan  princes  have  so  degenerated  from  the  high, 
•and  what  may  be  called  refined  style  of  fanaticism  as  to  take 
much  more  interest  in  the  purses  than  the  faith  of  their  servants 
and  subjects.  They  are  ingenious  at  getting  at  their  object. 
One  instance  may  suffice.  It  was  a  little  financial  operation  of 
the  prince  of  Scindy,  whose  capital  is  Tattah,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  where  one  of  the  Author’s  friends  was  in  the  capacity 
of  English  resident. 
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‘  The  principal  officers  in  the  commercial  and  revenue  departments 
are  Hindoos.  The  prince  and  his  court  are  Mahomedans,  who,  like 
other  oriental  despots,  permit  these  officers  to  amass  wealth  by  every 
mean  in  their  power,  and  then  seize  their  prey. 

‘  The  collector  of  the  customs  was  a  Hindoo  of  family,  wealth, 
and  credit.  Lulled  into  security  from  his  interest  at  court,  and  sus¬ 
pecting  no  evil,  he  was  surprized  by  a  visit  from  the  vizier,  with  a 
company  of  armed  men,  to  demand  his  money ;  which  being  secreted, 
no  threatenings  could  induce  him  to  discover.  A  variety  of  tortures 
were  inflicted  to  extort  confession  ;  one  was  a  sola,  with  a  platform  of 
tight  cordage  in  net-work,  covered  with  a  chintz  palampore,  which 
concealed  a  bed  of  thorns  placed  under  it.  The  collector,  a  corpu¬ 
lent  banian,  was  then  stripped  of  his  jama,  or  muslin  robe,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  down  on  the  couch  :  the  cords,  bending  with  his  weight, 
sunk  on  the  bed  of  thorns ;  those  long  and  piercing  thorns  of  the 
bulbul  or  forest  acacia,  lacerated  the  wretched  man  whether  in  mo¬ 
tion  or  at  rest.  For  two  days  and  nights  he  bore  the  torture  without 
revealing  the  secret ;  his  tormentors  fearing  he  would  die  before  their 
purpose  was  effected,  had  recourse  to  another  mode  of  compulsion. 
When  nature  was  nearly  exhausted,  they  took  him  from  the  bed, 
and  supported  him  on  the  floor,  until  his  infant  son,  an  only  child, 
was  brought  into  the  room,  and  with  him  a  bag  containing  a  fierce 
cat,  into  which  they  put  the  child  and  tied  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack 
The  agents  of  cruelty  stood  over  them  with  bamboos,  ready  at  a  sig¬ 
nal,  to  beat  the  bag,  and  enrage  the  animal  to  destroy  the  child. 
This  was  too  much  for  a  father’s  heart!  he  produced  his  treasure ; 
and  onjiis  recovery  was  sent  for  to  court,  invested  with  a  sirpaw,  or 
robe  or  state,  and  exalted  to  a  high  situation  in  another  province ; 
thereto  accumulate  more  wealth,  and,  at  a  future  period  to  betrgain 
subject  to  the  capricious  fiat  of  a  needy  despot.’ 

We  transcribe  also  what  is  immediately  added,  though  it 
brings  the  other  great  division  of  the  natives  into  rivalry  with 
the  Mahomedans  in  cool  contriving  cruelty. 

4  Another  act  of  tyranny,  sometimes  practised  by  the  Mahrattas, 
is  called  the  sheep-skin  death.  On  this  occasion  the  culprit  is 
stripped  naked,  and  a  sheep  being  killed,  the  warm  skin  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  sewed  tight  over  the  prisoner’s 
body;  he  is  then  conducted  to  the  flat  roof  cf  the  prison,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun  ;  the  skin  contracting  by  the 
heat,  draws  with  it  the  flesh  of  the  agonizing  wretch ;  until  putre¬ 
faction,  hunger,  and  thirst,  terminate -his  sufferings.’ 

The  mention  of  the  concealment  of  treasure  in  the  above  ex¬ 
tract,  recalls  another  part  of  the  work,  where,  after  mentioning 
the  prevalence  of  this  practice  of  secreting  wealth,  as  proved 
even  by  the  frequency  of  the  discovery  of  such  lodgements,  he 
relates  an  extremely  curious  adventure  which  occurred  to  him¬ 
self  during  a  journey  from  Baroche  to  Dhuboy.  It  was  at 
N urrah,  a  large  ruined  village. 
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‘  It  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  not  long  before,  by  the  Mali- 
ratta  cavalry,  when  general  Goddard  took  Dhuboy.  The  principal 
house,  a  mansion  far  beyond  the  general  style  of  Hindoo  buildings, 
had  belonged  to  a  man  of  family  and  opulence,  who  emigrated  during 
the  war,  and  died  in  a  distant  country.  The  house  and  gardens  were 
then  in  a  state  of  desolation.  I  received  private  information  that 
under  a  particular  tower  in  this  mansion  was  a  secret  cell,  known 
only  to  the  owner  and  the  mason  who  constructed  it ;  that  very  man 
gave  me  the  intelligence ;  adding  it  was  purposely  formed  to  contain 
his  treasure  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family,  and  was  afterwards 
closed  with  strong  masonry. 

‘  We  accompanied  the  informer  through  several  spacious  courts 
and  extensive  apartments,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  until  we  came 
to  a  dark  closet  in  a  tower,  in  one  corner  of  the  mansion.  this  was 
a  room  about  eight  feet  square,  the  diameter  of  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  some  stories  above  the  supposed  receptacle  of  the  treasure. 
In  the  floor  of  this  closet  we  observed  a  hole  in  the  bricks  andchu- 
nam,  of  which  it  was  composed,  sufficiently  large  for  a  slender  per¬ 
son  to  passthrough.  We  enlarged  the  opening,  and  sent  down  two 
men  by  a  ladder.  After  descending  several  feet,  they  came  to  ano¬ 
ther  chunam  floor,  with  a  similar  aperture.  This  also  being  en¬ 
larged,  and  torches  procured,  I  perceived  from  the  upper  room  that 
it  was  a  gloomy  dungeon  of  great  depth.  I  desired  the  men  to 
enter  ii  and  search  for  the  treasure ;  which  they  positively  refused, 
alledging  that  throughout  Hindoostan,  wherever  money  was  concealed, 
there  existed  one  of  the  genii,  in  the  mortal  form  of  a  snake,  to  guard 
it.  I  laughed  at  their  credulity,  and  enforced  the  order  for  their 
immediate  descent  with  some  energy.  My  attendants  sympathized 
with  their  feelings,  and  under  a  deep  impression  of  fear,  seemed  to 
wait  the  event  in  a  sort  of  awful  expectation.  The  ladder  being  too 
,  short  to  reach  the  floor  of  this  subterraneous  cell,  I  ordered  strong 
ropes  and  additional  torches  to  assist  their  descent.  They  at  length 
reluctantly  complied,  and  by  the  lights  held  in  their  hands,  during  a 
slow  progress  dowrn  the  ropes,  we  could  distinguish,  through  the 
gloom,  the  dark  sides,  and  moist  floor,  of  the  dungeon  i  hey  had 
not  been  many  seconds  in  search  of  the  treasure,  when  they  called 
out  vehemently  that  they  were  enclosed  with  a  large  snake,  and  their 
cries,  ascending  from  this  dismal  abyss,  were  most  horrible.  I  still 
remained  incredulous,  and  would  not  suffer  the  ropes  for  facilitating 
their  escape  to  be  lowered  until  l  had  seen  the  serpent,  i  heir  screams 
were  dreadful,  and  my  resolution  inflexible ;  until  at  length,  by 
keeping  the  upper  lights  steady,  X  perceived  something  like  billets  of 
wood,  or  rather  more  resembling  a  ship’s  cable  coiled  up  in  a  dark 
hold,  seen  from  the  deck  ;  but  no  language  can  express  my  sensa¬ 
tions  of  astonishment  and  terror  when  I  saw  a  horrid  monster  rear 
his  head,  over  an  immense  length  of  body,  coiled  in  volumes  on  the 
ground  :  and  working  itself  into  exertion  by  a  sort  ol  sluggish  mo¬ 
tion.  What  I  felt  on  seeing  two  fellow-creatures  exposed  by  my  or¬ 
ders  to  this  “  fiend  of  vengeful  nature,”  I  must  leave  to  the  reader’s 
imagination.  There  was  not  a  moment  for  reflection  ;  down  went  the 
ropes,  and  vve  drew  up  the  panting  terrified  wretches  speechless  \  but 
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to  my  inexpressible  joy,  no  otherwise  affected  than  by  the  cold  per¬ 
spiration  and  deathlike  state  produced  by  fear,  which  soon  subsided. 
Some  hay  being  then  thrown  down  upon  the  lighted  torches  left  in  the 
cavern,  consumed  the  mortal  part  of  the  guardian  genius,  as  we  af¬ 
terwards  took  up  the  scorched  and  lifeless  body  of  a  large  snake  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  a  minute  search,  no  money  could  be  found. 
The  proprietor  had  doubtless  carried  off  his  treasure  when  he  fled  to 
a  foreign  country.  As  the  cells  in  the  tower  were  all  very  small  and 
deep,  and  the  w'alls  of  strong  masonry,  it  appeared  wonderful  how 
this  snake  had  subsisted. 

4  I  wished  very  much  for  one  of  the  ancient  psylli,  or  a  modern 
snake-charmer  in  my  train  at  Nullah,  to  have  called  forth  the  serpent 
who  had  guarded  the  treasure  confided  to  his  care  until  its  owner 
most  probably  carried  it  away,  but  forgot  to  liberate  the  centinel. 
Having  acted  faithfully  in  his  trust,  his  life  ought  to  have  been 
pared.’ 

A  Parsee  servant  then  with  Mr.  Forbes,  and  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  c  an  intelligent  man,  unprejudiced,  and  not  tinctured 
with  superstition,’  gave  him  an  account,  which  he  seems  to  ad¬ 
mit  as  probably  true,  of  one  of  his  countrymen  at  Surat  having, 
a  few  years  before,  found  both  the  serpent  (a  cobra  di  capelin) 
and  the  money,  in  a  similar  recess,  discovered  by  him  in  repair¬ 
ing  a  house. 

It  is  an  admirable  faculty  of  detecting  good  in  evil  that  the 
people  of  these  regions  possess,  to  be  able  to  regard  these  hooded 
serpents  rather  as  guardian  genii  than  as  fell  destroyers.  But 
nothing  that  bears  any  sort  of  analogy  to  the  great  enemy  of 
man  has  failed  to  obtain  kindness  and  reverence  in  some  part  of 
this  world.  Indulging  this  sentiment,  the  people  of  Dhuboy 
may  regard  themselves  as  among  the  most  privileged  on  earth, 
these  genii  haunting  in  prodigious  numbers  the  ruins,  the  groves, 
and  the  gardens,  and  transforming  the  whole  into  perfect  fairy 
land.  According  to  our  notions  indeed,  the  infinity  of  monkeys 
would  rather  profanely  break  in  upon  the  refinement  and  sacred- 
ness  of  tliis  piritual  economy  :  not  so  in  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  Hindoos,  in  whose  religion  and  poetry  the  monkeys  also 
hold  an  exalted  place.  One  of  their  greatest  heroes  and  demi¬ 
gods,  by  the  name  of  llumaioon,  was  of  this  majestic  genus. 
The  progeny  of  heroes  and  demigods,  however,  cannot  conde¬ 
scend  to  live  among  these  people,  but  they  must  be  rendered 
subservient  to  paltry  and  spiteful  purposes. 

4  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  periodical  rains,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  it  is  customary  to  turn  the  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  all 
the  houses  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ilindoostan,  both  of  Europeans 
and  natives.  These  tiles  are  not  fixed  with  mortar,  but  are  regu¬ 
larly  laid  one  over  the  other,  and  by  being  adjusted  immediately 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  they  keep  the  roof  dry  during  that 
period  ;  after  which  their  being  misplaced  is  of  little  consequence,  in 
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a  climate  where  not  a  shower  falls  for  eight  months  together.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  when  the  tiles  have  just  been  turned,  and  the 
tirst  heavy  rain  is  hourly  expected,  the  injured  person- who  has  se¬ 
cretly  vowed  revenge  against  his  adversary,  repairs  by  night  to  his 
house,  and  contrives  to  strew  over  the  roof  a  quantity  of  rice  or 
other  grain ;  this  is  early  discovered  by  the  monkeys,  who  assemble 
in  a  large  body  to  pick  up  this  favourite  food  :  .when  finding  much  of 
it  fallen  between  the  tiles,  they  make  no  ceremony  of  nearly  unroof¬ 
ing  the  house,  when  no  turners  of  tiles  are  procurable  ;  nor  can  any 
remedy  be  applied  to  prevent  the  torrents  of  rain  from  soaking 
through  the  cow-dung  floors,  and  ruining  the  furniture  and  deposi¬ 
tories  of  grain,  which  are  generally  formed  ot  unbaked  earth,  dried 
and  rubbed  over  with  cow  clung.’ 

He  believes  there  were  as  many  of  these  as  of  the  human 
animals  in  Dhuboy ;  the  roofs  and  upper  part  of  the  houses 
seemed  entirely  appropriated  to  their  accommodation.  And 
they  were  so  jealous  of  any  thing  like  even  the  most  disant  ap¬ 
proach  toward  an  intrusion  on  the  precincts  of  their  rightful 
territory,  at  least  the  intrusion  of  a  white  man,  that  when  Mr. 
F.,  for  the  benefit  of  shade,  had  taken  to  retiring  with  his  book 
into  a  veranda,  on  the  back  part  of  the  durbar,  the  monkeys  on 
the  roof  of  an  opposite  house,  offended  at  the  sight  of  him,  so 
pelted  him  with  hits  of  tile  and  mortar,  that  he  was  obliged  to 

desist  frpm  taking  any  such  liberty. 

He  often  leads  us  among  tribes  of  more  formidable  powers. 
He  refers  briefly  to  a  hunting  party  of  his  friends  in  the  forests 
of  Turcaseer,  in  which,  he  says,  £  the  adventures  and  escapes 
of  our  sportsmen  from  tigers,  and  their  encounters  with  boars, 
hyaenas,  and  other  savage  monsters,  highly  entertained  us  in  the 
tents.  Distance  of  time,  and  the  death  of  three  fourths  of  the 
party,  deprive  them  of  interest ;  I  shall  therefore  suppress 
them.’  We  really  wished  he  had  related  some  of  them,  had  it 
only  been  to  shame  by  contrast  the  trivial  achievements  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Thornton’s  Sporting  Tour.  One  rare  piece  of  curiosity 
and  adventure  is  given  ;  and  being  nearly  the  thing  that  we  had 
very  often  imagined  to  ourselves  as  what  would  be  seriously  one 
of  the  greatest  of  luxuries,  it  was  read  by  us  witii  animated  in¬ 
terest,  but  great  disappointment  that  it  was  made  so  short. 

*  For  several  miles  in  extent,  the  rurcaseer  forests,  in  the  dry 
season,  are  destitute  of  water.  There  was  a  pool  in  a  wild  part, 
whither  the  natives  informed  us  the  savage  race  nightly  lesoited  to^ 
drink  ;  which  they  could  only  approach  by  one  narrow  pass.  One  ot 
our  eager  sportsmen  had  a  platform  fixed  among  the  branches  of  a 
lofty  tree,  overhanging  this  path,  where  he  passed  two  moon-light 
nights,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  his  success.  Among  a  variety 
of  animals  which  went  to  the  water,  he  saw  five  royal  tigers  march¬ 
ing  together,  which  the  Indians  reckon  a  very  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance.’ 
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W  e  are  not  t^iiite  certain  of  the  full  import  of  the  word  6  suc¬ 
cess  ’  in  this  place.  If  it  means  that  some  of  these  visitants  to 
the  pool  there  met  their  fate,  it  should  seem  that  at  least  the 
most  harmless'  of  them,  the  rosal  timers,  were  generously  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  and  go  with  impunity. 

The  whole  book  does  not  contain  any  thing  more  spirited  than 
two  hunting  narratives;  the  one  in  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Day  to 
Sir  W.  Jones,  the  other  in  a  letter  to  tne  Author  from  Sir  C, 
Malet.  In  the  iirst  instance  the  game  was  nothing  less  than  a 
junto  of  live  full-grown  royal  ligers,  which  ‘sprung  together 
from  the  same  spot  where  they  had  sat  i;i  bloody  congress; 
they  ran  diversely  ;  but  running  heavily,  they  all  couched  again 
in  new  covers  within  the  same  jungle,  and  all  were  marked.’ 
Four  of  them  became  the  trophies  oi  the  skill  amt  prowess  of 
the  hunters.  The  oldest  and  fiercest  of  the  five  prudently  re¬ 
tired  beyond  reach  early  in  the  engagement.  'Hus  vvas  a  splen¬ 
did  party,  borne  in  state  on  no  less  than  thirty  elephants. 

The  latter  description  is  still  more  striking,  as  representing 
a  region  far  more  wild  and  gloomy,  and  a  more  direct  exposure 
of  the  persons  of  the  adventurers.  The  scene  was  the  forest  of 
Durlee,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cam  day.  The 
game  was  not  hares,  nor  antelopes,  nor  foxes,  nor  elks,  nor 
buffaloes,  nor  even  wild  boars  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  litter,  the  play¬ 
ful  greetings  of  which,  were  it  possible  for  them  suddenly  to 
come  to  the  senses  of  a  party  of  our  sportsmen  at  home,  might 
threaten  petrifaction  to  the  whole  gallant  field,  horses  and  men, 
with  my  lord  duke,  or  his  betters,  at  their  head.  The  game  was, 
in  short,  a  knot  of  lions.  The  existence  of  any  animals  of  this 
tribe  in  India  excited  considerable  surprise.  We  are  sorry  that 
the  too  extensive  space  we  have  occupied  with  curiosities,  does 
not  fairly  leave  us  room  to  insert  the  whole  description.  We  will 
transcribe  a  part  of  it. 

4  As  we  advanced  into  the  wood,  we  saw  in  one  of  its  thickest 
glooms  a  number  of  large  dead  serpents,  some  entirely  devoured,  ex¬ 
cept  their  skins  ;  some  half  eaten,  and  others  apparently  just  killed. 
We  also  observed  the  bones  of  various  animals  strewed  thick  all 
about  this  spot.  The  country  people  as&ured  me  this  appearance 
was  the  proof  of  our  being  very  near  the  haunt  of  the  savage  beasts  ; 
and  mutual  exhortations  followed  to  be  steady  and  circumspect ;  in 
fact,  in  a  few  paces  we  discovered,  in  the  soft  grass  and  moss,  the 
'  almost  perfect  figures  of  several  animals  of  various  sizes,  who  had 
been  reposing  there  ;  and  the  carnivorous  smells  which  then  assailed 
us,  and  the  numerous  and  recent  impressions  of  the  feet  of  beasts  of 
prey,  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  evidence  which  I  had  just  re¬ 
ceived,  of  this  being  the  gloomy  residence  of  the  savage  race,  who 
had  been  roused  by  our  approach. 

*  Having  watched  for  two  nights  in  vain,  on  the  third  evening  wc 

tied  lures  of  goats  and  asses  under  the  trees,  in  three  different  places, 
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find  at  each  of  these  stations  three  marksmen,  including  myself, 
watched  in  a  tree.  About  midnight,  four  animals,  which  we  imagined 
to  be  tigers,  but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  lions,  having,  at  some 
distance,  taken  a  momentary  survey  of  the  goat  tied  at  one  of  the 
spots,  rushed  furiously  on  it;  and  the  largest  of  them  seizing  it  by 
the  neck,  with  one  shake  broke  the  bone,  and  the  animal  was  in¬ 
stantly  deprived  of  life.  The  lion  then  made  an  effort  to  carry  offhis 
prey,  which  being  purposely  bound  with  strong  cords,  he  failed  in  the- 
attempt.  At  that  instant  two  of  the  marksmen  posted  with  me  in 
the  tree,  fired,  and  wounded  him,  but  he  suffered  only  a  momentary 
stupefaction,  for  immediately  recovering,  he  quitted  the  slain  goat 
and  retired.  One  of  a  smaller  size  instantly  came  forward  and 
seized  the  goat,  when  the  third  marksman  fired,  and  wounded  him; 
he  also  directly  retired,  but,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  perceived 
that  they,  both  retreated  with  difficulty.’ 

By  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  the  country,  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  retired  a  few  miles,  to  an  almost  impenetrable 
jungle,  or  thicket,  of  the  extent  of  several  miles,  and  thither  Sir 
Charles,  with  eight  musketeers,  besides  the  villagers,  followed 
them . 

4  Soon  after  entering  this  dismal  scene,  cur  people,  from  different 
quarters,  gave  the  alarm  but  nothing  appearing  within  shot,  we 
proceeded  further  into  the  gloomy  forest,  which  was  impervious  to 
the  sun's  rays,  and  so  entangled  with  underwood,  that  we  were  obliged 
frtquently  to  proceed  upon  our  hands  and  knees.  In  a  short  time  the 
villagers  discovered  and  announced  the  wounded  lions  ;  and  we  were 
instantly  saluted  by  a  most  tremendous  roar,  and  a  frightful  rushing 
through  the  thic  et ;  which,  with  the  gleam  of  sabres,  the  shouts  of 
the  party,  and  the  thick  darkness,  formed  an  awful  and  terrific  scene. 
The  animals  retreating,  we  followed,  till  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
wood  absolutely  impenetrable.’  Vol.  III.  p.  91. 

A  manoeuvre,  in  which  buffaloes  were  employed,  brought  one 
of  the  lions,  at  last,  into  a  more  open  place,  within  the  aim  of 
Sir  Charles  and  the  musketeers,  where  the  stroke  of  three  of 
their  halls  hardly  sufficed  to  finish  his  destruction. 

The  reader  is  often  compelled  to  perceive  a  striking  contrast 
in  these  oriental  regions  between  Nature,  with  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  and  its  aspects  and  operations  of  the 
elements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Man  on  the  other, — a  contrast 
of  magnificence  and  pettiness.  There  is  grandeur  in  the  forests, 
the  rivers,  the  tempests  ;  in  the  elephants,  the  savage  beasts, 
the  brilliance  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  even  in  the  very 
flowers  ;  the  indigenous  human  exhibition  is  that  of  feeble  in¬ 
tellect,  credulity,  inertness,  the  poorest  modes  of  superstition,  and 
the  impotence  of  utter  slavery.  There  has,  indeed,  appeared, 
now  and  then,  an  individual  somewhat  analogous  to  a  royal 
tiger,  and  such  an  occurrence  has  afforded  a  striking  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  quality  of  the  general  race,  in  that  the  monster 
found  nothing  to  prevent  him  devouring  as  many  of  them  as  he 
pleased. 

In  several  of  his  stations,  Mr.  Forbes  was  at  the  head  ol  a 
court  of  justice  ;  and  it  should  appear,  that  if  the  records  were 
published,  they  would,  in  point  of  curiosity,  reduce,  by  con¬ 
trast,  our  reports  of  cases  to  a  very  business-like  homeliness. 
He  has  given  a  few  specimens  ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  form  ol 
a  grave  and  earnest  petition  from  a  Parsee  merchant  ol  Ba- 
roche,  representing,  that  the  wife  of  another  Parsee  merchant  in 
the  city  had  some  time  before  had  two  devils,  (Mr.  Forbes 
thinks  the  Hindoo  translator  of  the  petition  should  probably 
have  employed  the  word  demons,  genii,  or  spirits,)  two  devils 
inhabiting  her  person,  said  devils  being  sisters ;  that  one  ot 
-these  sister  devils  had  taken  a  fancy  to  shift  her  abode  to  the 
person  of  his,  the  petitioner’s  daughter,  causing  her  at  first 
great  uneasiness  ;  that,  however,  now  his  daughter  and  her  in¬ 
mate  were  on  excellent  terms,  insomuch  that  the  latter  had 
resisted  all  the  lures  and  coaxing  with  which  she  had  been  soli¬ 
cited  by  the  other  merchant’s  wife  to  return  to  rejoin  her  sister 
in  her  old  lodgings  ;  that  his  daughter’s  life  depended  on  the 
continuance  of  this  friendly  demoniac  residence  in  her  ;  and  that 
the  petitioner  prayed  his  worship  to  frustrate  certain  wicked 
machinations  which  the  other  merchant’s  wife,  in  revenge  for 
her  disappointment,  had  devised  against  certain  ol  his,  the  pe¬ 
titioner’s,  relatives. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  our  Author  availed 
himself,  he  says,  to  great  advantage,  of  the  ancient  institution 
of  the  country  called  panchant ,  a  jury  of  live  persons.  Two 
were  chosen  by  the  plaintiff,  two  by  the  defendant,  and  the  fifth 
by  himself.  £  I  had,’  he  says,  4  by  this  means,  the  satisfaction 
of  pleasing  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  I  was  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.’  This  sort  ot 
apparatus  rendered  him  officially  competent  to  a  multitude  ot 
questions  of  which  he  could  in  his  own  person  be  no  judge. 
He  had  very  rarely  cause  to  disapprove  their  decisions,  except 
in  cases  where  some  whimsical  and  superstitious  ordeal  was 
awarded.  Even  in  these,  however,  he  ser*ms  to  have  often  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  acquiesce;  and  he  gives  some  truly  strange 
accounts  of  what  he  vigilantly  witnessed  of  the  mode. and  result 
of  some  of  these  trials.  These  ordeals  are  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
rice,  the  balance,  and  boiling  oil.’  In  this  last  ‘  the  accused  is 
ordered  to  take  out  a  ring  or  coin  which  has  been  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  There  are  instances  where  the  pri¬ 
soner  has  been  terribly  burnt ;  and  there  are  many  others, 
equally  well  attested,  when  the  hand  and  arm  received  no  injury. 
1  know  that  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  prevent  deception.’ 
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We  must  here  close  an  account  of  this  highly  entertaining* 
work,  though  we  are  very  far  from  having  gone  over  its  whole 
extent  for  our  quotations.  Our  whole  number  might  have  been 
filled  with  things  as  remarkable  as  those  we  have  so  copiously 
cited. 

We  have  but  little  to  add  respecting  the  general  character  ol 
the  performance.  As  to  the  style,  the  reader  will  see,  in  these 
selections,  that  it  is  loose,  negligent,  and  sometimes  palpably 
incorrect;  but  it  is  easy,  lively,  and  expressive..  Yve  cannot 
hcln  again  complaining,  rather  strongly,  ol  the  quantity  ol  quo¬ 
tation,"  chiefly,  as  it  must  of  course  be,  from  books  much  more 
easily  obtained  than  the  Oriental  Memoirs,  and  chiefly  too  from 
books  very  likely  to  be  previously  in  tlie  possession  of  most  ol 

the  persons  who  will  purchase  this. 

We  should  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  statistical  information  in  the  work  j  but  vve  thought  we  should 
render  our  readers  a  more  acceptable  service,  by  making  such 
quotations  as  should  give  a  striking  and  picturesque  display  oi 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  ol  its  lational 
and  animal  inhabitants. 

A  large  share  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the 
substance,  but  especially  with  the  anecdotes,  ol*  the  political  and 
military  transactions,  which,  during  the  long  period  of  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  residence,  were  advancing'  the  Rritish  dominion  in  Asia 
towards  its  present  ascendency  and  vastness.  "We  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  the  Author  somewhat  too  lavish  and  undiscrimina- 
lintr  in  his  eulogies  of  the  successive  administrations.  With  re¬ 
gard,  however,  to  the  horrid  iniquities  which,  at  some  periods 
within  remembrance,  both  men  of  benevolence  and  men  of  party, 
were  led  to  charge  on  our  Indian  government,  as  to  its  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  various  princes  of  the  country,  the  present  work  will 
powerfully  concur  with  most  of  the  information  so  amply  sup¬ 
plied  to  us,  of  late  years,  to  augment  our  scepticism  and  lessen 
our  sensibility.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  exactly 
what  should  be  called  injustice  toward  such  a  set  of  vile  and 
pernicious  miscreants  as  the  generality  of  the  native  powers  are 
proved  to  be,— powers  whose  dominion  it  would  probably  be 
the  dictate  of  universal  morality  that  any  more  righteous  power 
that  is  strong  enough  should  destroy  provided  that  m  point  ol 

time  and  circumstances  it  were  expedient. 

The  general  effect  of  our  Author’s  multifarious  representa¬ 
tions  of  "matters  of  fact  is,  to  confirm  that  estimate  of  the  state 
and  character  of  the  people  of  Hindoostan  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  advocates  lor  an  earnest  effort  to  diffuse  Ghiis- 
tiunity  among  them.  And  this  confirmation  is  the  more  striking 
and  valuable  from  the  manner  in  which  it  grows  by  progressive 
aggravation.  At  his  first  residence  m  the  East,  Mr.  Forbes 
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was  much  disposed  to  be  delighted  with  4  the  gentle,  the  puic, 
the  benign,  the  devout’  adorers  of  the  Triad.  He  fancied  he 
saw  something  about  them  congenial  with  the  beauty  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  scenery  of  nature  amid  which  they  were  placed. 
It  was  slowly  and  reluctantly  he  admitted  evidence  to  break  up  . 
the  pleasing  fascination,  lie  clung  to  this  favourite  race  ot  some 
of  our  modern  poets  and  philosophers  with  a  fond,  lingering 
partiality,  lie  had  momentary  relapses  toward  the  same  feeling 
even  after  experience  had  brought  irresistible  truth  upon  him. 
And  he  has  permitted  his  work  to  retain,  in  places  considerably 
advanced  from  its  commencement,  passages  which  we  consider 
as  reprehensibly  lenient  to  points  and  rites  of  the  Hindoo  super¬ 
stition,  and  the  devout  feelings  of  its  miserable  slaves.  .  lie  also 
justly  seizes  with  pleasure  and  even  zeal  any  opportunity  oi  be¬ 
stowing  the  commendation  due  in  any  particular  point  or  in¬ 
stance,  to  the  people  or  to  individuals.  But  in  spite  of  all  thisv 
the  work  is  throughout  its  progress,  and  the  more  decidedly  as 
it  advances,  a  mighty  and  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  the  Paganism  so  extolled  recently  in  our  Senate, 
and  in  the  productions  of  a  swarm  of  our  writers,  an  effect 
equalling  in  malignity  the  boldest  calculation  that  might  have 
been  formed  on  the  cause,  and  justifying  the  strongest  of  the 
representations,  and  all  the  representations,  of  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  missions  and  proselytism.  Mr.  F.  is  himself 
among  the  number  of  these ;  and  toward  the  end  of  his  book 
enlarges  on  the  subject  with  great  animation,  and  with  an  untired 
prolixity,  which  the  reader  will  excuse  only  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  spirit  and  the  object. 

Of  the  embellishments  of  this  work,  we  should  say,  speaking 
collectively,  that  they  are  very  splendid  and  valuable.  With 
their  recommendations  as  simply  works  of  art,  they  have  the 
merit  of  being  all  really  illustrative  :  all  the  rich  variety  they 
exhibit  strictly  belongs  to  the  foreign  climes  with  which  the 
book  aims  to  make  us  familiar.  The  coloured  prints,  bearing 
the  4  fecit’  of  Hooker,  represent  birds,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
reptiles,  and  most  of  them  are  admirably  delicate  and  rich. 
There  is  much  taste  in  the  disposition  and  intermixture  of  the 
several  objects  oiten  exhibited  in  one  plate.  Of  the  eugiaviugs 
by  Greig,  C.  Heath,  Angus,  Storcr,  kc.  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  a  word,  except  that  they  appear  to  be  in  the  best  manner  of 
those  artists.  There  are  a  number  of  elegant  ones  in  a  rather 
peculiar  style  by  Wageman.  Of  a  very  considerable  nun*ber  by 
another  artist  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably,  and  we  wish  that 
a  smaller  proportion  had  been  assigned  to  his  graver.  Some  of 
them  have  considerable  merit,  but  they  are  generally  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  excessive  dry  and  liardTnanner  ;  and  especially  the 
clouds  sometimes  suggest  the  idea  of  a  solid  massy  substance. 
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A  new  Work  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  of 
Ongar,  (author  of  “  Maternal  Solici¬ 
tude,”)  entitled  Practical  Hints  to 
Young  Wives,  Mothers,  and  Mistress  s 
of  Families,  w  11  be  published  in  a  lew 
days. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  “  An  Easy  System  of  Short 
Hand,  exhibiting  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  upon  an  entirely  new  plan, 
founded  on  long  practical  experience, 
from  its  simplicity  and  faedity  of  ac¬ 
quirement  peculiarly  calculated  for 
persons  who  study  by  themselves.” 
By  James  Mitchell,  M.A.  Teacher  of 
Short  Hand. 

Mr.  Cottle’s  Poem  of  Mess  ah,  in 
tweety -eight  books,  will  be  published 
on  the  first  of  January. 

Mr,  Win.  Jaqnes,  Private  Tutor,  aud 
,Editor  of  Professor  Franck’s  Treatise 
ou  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  has  in  the  press,  (to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  early  part  of  1815)  An 
Abridgement  of  the  venerable  John 
Arndt’s  True  Christianity. 

Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  has  in  the  press, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Historical  Trea¬ 
tise  of  the  Unction  and  Coronation  of 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England; 
with  an  Appendix  of  curious  docu¬ 
ments. 

Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  Dean  of  Book¬ 
ing,  is  preparing  to  publish,  Sermons 
on  Practical  Subjects  for  the  Use  of 
Families,  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

Speedily  will  be  published  in  -ito.  il¬ 
lustrated  by  engravings,  Theory  on  the 
Classification  of  Beauty  and  Deformity, 
and  their  Correspondence  with  Physi- 
egnomonic  Expression.  By  Mary  Anne 
Schimmelpenninck,  author  of  a  Tour 
to  la  Grande  Chartreuse  and  A  let. 

Mr.  Forster  will  soon  publish  an  en  - 
larged  edition  of  his  Researches  concern¬ 
ing  Atmospheric  Phenomena ;  with 
engravings  illustrative  of  Mr.  Howard’s 
Nomenclature  of  the  Clouds,  Sec, 


/Succes  va?  Operse ;  or.  Selections 
from  Ancient  Writers,  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  with  translations  and  notes,  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Meen,  are  in  the  press. 

Select  Poems  of  Synesius,  and  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  by  II.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.  with  some 
original  poems,  will  soon  be  put  to 
press. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Holmes  has.  in  the 
press,  an  Elucidation  of  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John. 

Essays,  Moral  and  Entertaining,  on 
the  various  faculties  and  passions  of  the 
human  mind,  by  Edward,  Ear!  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  will  soon  appear  in  a  foolscap 
octavo  volume, 

A  Diary  of  a  Journey  through  North 
Wales,  is  printing  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  with 
prefatory  observations,  anecdotes,  and 
notes  by  the  Rev.  Henry  White, 

The  Rev.  R.  Manthas  in  the  press,  a 
third  volume  of  Parochial  and  Domestic 
Sermons. 

A  Genera!  History  of  .Switzerland,  as' 
divided  into  nineteen  cantons,  with  a 
description  of  the  seen  ry,  manners, 
customs,  laws,  ire.  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  coloured  figures  of  the  costume,  is 
preparing  for  publication. 

The  Cadet,  a  poem,  being  Remarks 
on  British  India,  as  it  respects  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  who  go  thither  as  cadets, 
is  printing  in  two  small  oc.avo  volumes. 

Mr.  Win.  Anderson  has  in  the.  press, 
a  Description  of  the  Cyclometer,  a 
new  invented  machine  for  dividing  a 
circle  into  any  number  of  e  ptal  paits, 
&c. 

Mr.  John  Cooper  will  soon  publish  a 
translation  of  Ptolemy’s  Quadripartite, 
with  notes  and  observations. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Hutchings’ 
History  of  Dorsetshire,  with  additions 
by  Mr.  Gough,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication  ;  to  which  will  he  prefixed,  a 
life  of  the  author,  See. 
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A  new  edition  of  Ritson’s  Biographia 
Poetica,  with  very  considerable  addi¬ 
tions,  and  a  few  occasional  specimens, 
is  preparing  for  the  press. 

Mr.  Norris  lias  in  the  press  a  second 
edition  of  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Tendency  and  Proceedings  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub¬ 
lishing  by  subscription  at  Paisley,  by 
S.  and  A.  Young,  Lectures  upon  the 
principal  Prophecies  of  Revelation. 
By  Alexander  M'Leod,  D.D.  Pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York. — To  be  reprinted,  by  the 
author’s  permission,  from  a  copy  that 
has  reached  this  country  in  compli¬ 
ment. 

We  hear  that  there  will  he  published 
immediately,  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
Propositions:  attempting  to  prove  the 
Doctrine  by  Demonstration,  founded 
upon  the  Divine  perfections,  natural 
and  moral ;  some  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  soul ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  scripture;  and  tradition 
among  all  nations.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Kidd,  Professor  of  Oritn’al  Languages 
in  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

Preparing  and  speedily  will  appear, 
a  Translation  of  the  Memoirs  on  the 
Campaign  in  the  year  1796,  by  his 
Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  ;  to  which  will  be  added,  an 
introductory  Preface  of  the  Life,  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  Military  Career  of  that  il¬ 
lustrious  Personage.  This  Work  of  the 
Archduke  has  already  been  finished  by 
him  several  years  ago,  hut  owing  to  po¬ 
litical  motives,  the  Manuscript  thereof 
remained  hitherto  confined  to  his  desk, 
and  is  only  now  on  the  changes  of  the 
situation  of  Europe  suffered  to  be 
pi  inted. 

A  new  work  frem  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month. 

Lieut.- General  G.  Cockburn’s  Narra¬ 
tive  of  his  Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean 
in  1819  and  1811,  will  be  shortly  pub¬ 
lished  ;  it  contains  an  account  of  a 
.tour  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands,  undertaken  at  a  very  interesting 
period,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  nu¬ 
merous  well  executed  Views  and  Plans 
taken  on  the  spot,  descriptive  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  romantic  country,  and  illustra¬ 
tive  of  recent  events. 


The  Rev,  W.  Shepherd,  the  Rev.  Lant 
Carpenter,  LL.D.  and  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce, 
will  publish  at  Christmas,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
illustrated  with  Plates  by  Lowry,  Syste¬ 
matic-Education,  or  Elemc  ntarv  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  various  Departments  of  Lite¬ 
rature  and  Science,  with  Practical  Rules 
for  studying  each  Branch  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  The  impoitant  period  of 
human  life  which  commences  when 
young  persons  are  freed  from  the  re¬ 
straint  of  school  discipline,  is  gfu n  ill 
spent,  for  want  of  some  useful  object  of 
mental  pursuit.  The  living  instructor 
is,  perhaps,  not  at  hand  to  point  out  a 
course  of  study  ;  and  many  an  inge¬ 
nuous  youth  falls  into  the  habit  of  desul¬ 
tory  and  baneful  reading,  who,  with  pro¬ 
per  guidance,  might  have  formed  a  de¬ 
cided  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  whole¬ 
some  knowledge,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  might  have  improved  his 
mind,  and  have  been  preserved  from  fri¬ 
volity  and  vice.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  Authors  of  Systema¬ 
tic  Education  have  had  it  in  view  to 
supply  those  who  are  between  sixteen 
and  tw'enty-five  years  of  age  with  such 
guidance.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
offer  suen  elementary  instruction  as  may 
afford  a  good  preparative  for  future  read¬ 
ing,  and  to  point  out  the  best  sources  of 
farther  information  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  It  has  been'  their 
aim  to  compress  within  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass,  a  great  fund  of  important  know¬ 
ledge,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  perusal  of  a  multitude  of  volumes; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that,  on 
some  topics,  their  Elements  will  supply 
materials  not  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Preceptor,  who  may  be  engaged 
in  conducting  the  studies  of  pupils  some* 
what  advanced  in  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments.  Having  thus  briefly  detailed 
the  objects  of  their  work,  they  respect¬ 
fully  submit  the  decision,  as  to  its  merits 
in  point  of  plan  and  execution,  to  the 
candour  of  an  enlightened  public. 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  just 
completed  a  new  edition  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  from  the  Accession  of  Philip  the 
Fifth  to  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Third, 
1709 — 1788.  Drawn  from  unpublished 
Documents  and  secret  Papers.  In  six 
vols.  Svo. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Do.n  Annautl 
Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  and  of 
Thomas  a  Kf  mpis.  By  Charles  But¬ 
ler,  Esq.  cr.  8vo.  4s  sewed. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Series  of  Questions  upon  the  Bible, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Stanley,  Reetor  of  Al- 
derley,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Upper  Classes  of  Sunday  and  other 
Schools.  3s.  6d. 

With  a  separate  Key  of  Reference  to 
each  Verse,  containing  the  Answer. 
Is.  6d. 

A  New  Edition,  revised,  of  An  Ex¬ 
planatory  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  French  Language,  in  French  and 
English;  wherein  the  exact  Sound  and 
Articulation  of  every  Syllable  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
the  Principles  of  the  French  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  Prefatory  Directions  for  using 
the  Spelling  Representative  of  every 
Sound,  and  the  Conjugation  of  the 
Verbs,  regular,  irregular,  and  defec¬ 
tive,  with  their  true  Pronunciation.  By 
l’Abbe  Tardy,  late  Master  of  Arts  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  12mo.  7s. 
bound. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Picturesque  Views  of  Public  Edifices 
in  Paris.  By  Messrs.  Segard  and  Tes¬ 
ta  rd  ;  aquatinted  in  imitation  of  draw¬ 
ings,  by  Mr.  Rosenberg.  4to.  If.  11s.  6d. 
coloured,  21.  12s.  6d. 

f 

HISTORY. 

History  of  England,  from  the  North¬ 
ern  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  First.  By  Sharon  Turner, 
F.S.A.  4to.  11.  16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Books,  with 
their  Sizes  and  Prices.  1814.  Svo.  8s. 
half-bound. 

***  A  few  Copies  on  thick  Post  4to. 
14s.  in  sheets. 

Rules  of  Life;  with  Reflections  on  the 
Manners  and  Dispositions  of  Mankind. 
12mo.  8s.  boards. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Vol. 
XVIII.  Edited  by  Alex,  Chalmers, 
F.S.A.  8vo,  12s.  bds. 

t 


The  Velvet  Cushion.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  5s. 

A  Collection  of  Scripture  Maps;  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  principal  Places  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  accu¬ 
rately  coloured.  8vo.  neatly  half-bound, 
14s.  6d.  4to.  18s. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
the  probable  Effect  of  a  great  Reduction 
of  Corn  Prices,  by  Importation  ;  upon 
the  relative  Condition  of  the  State  and 
its  Creditors  ;  and  of  Debtors  and  Cre¬ 
ditors  in  general.  8vo.  3s. 

rOETRY. 

Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths ;  a 
tragic  Poem.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
P.L.  4to. 

Dermid ;  or,  Erin  in  the  Days  of 
Boru:  a  Poem.  By  John  D’ Alton, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  4to.  21.  5s.  bds. 

The  Modern  Dunciad  ;  a  Satire.  With 
Notes,  Biographical  and  Critical.  In 
foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d.  bds 

A  New  Edition  of  Lara  ;  a  Tale.  By 
Lord  Byron.  Svo.  5s.  6d.  sewed. 

Poems,  by  Hugh  Lawton,  Esq.  Royal 
4to.  11.  5s.  bds. 

THEOLOGY  AND  SACRED  LITERATURE. 

Strahan’s  Pearl  Bible;  the  smallest 
ever  printed.  Price  in  boards,  18s.  ;  in 
silk,  19s.  ;  red  morocco,  11.  4s. 

Parts  XI  and  XII,  which  conclude 
Mr.  Frey’s  Hebrew  Bible.  The  whole 
may  be  had  in  2  vols.  bds.  Common, 
31.  3s.  royal,  41.  10s. 

Also,  A  Hebrew  Grammar ;  together 
with  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms.  10s.  6d. 

The  Fourteenth  Edition  of  Lexicon 
Novi  Testamenti  Aiphabeticum  ;  omnes 
Voces  tain  primitivas  quam  derivativas, 
anomalas  atque  communes,  in  sacro 
Textu  occurrentes,  cum  eariun  Resolu¬ 
tions  grammatica,  compleetens.  Stu¬ 
dio  et  Lahore  Joan.  Dawson,  A.B.  Svo. 
9s.  bound. 

Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  together  with  a 
Sermon  delivered  at  ah  Ordination, 
holder)  at  Christ  Church  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the 
year  1810.  By  Edward  Garrard  Marsh, 
M. A.  Svo.  7s.  6U.  bds. 
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Sermons  by  the  late  Rot.  Samuel 
Palmer,  of  Hackney.  Edited  by  the 
Ylev.  Samuel  Palmer,  ol  Chigwell.  8vo. 

1  Os.  6d. 

A  l>iclionary  of  Religions  Opinions; 
or,  Conci'e  Account  of  the  Various 
Denominations  into  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity  is  divided;  in¬ 
cluding  a  View  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
C  jvernment,  and  Order  of  Worship  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  Sect.  Alphabetically 
arranged.  By  Wril!iam  Jones,  Author 
of  the  History  of  the  Waldenses,  Ucc. 
12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Plain  Discourses ;  delivered  to  a 
Country  Congregation.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Butcher,  M  A.  Rector  of 
Ropsley,  Lincolnshire.  2  vols.  12mo. 
10s.  bds. 

Vol.  II.  of  A  Summary  of  the  History 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  Sects 
which  have  departed  from  its  Commu¬ 
nion  ;  with  Answers  to  each  Dlsscrltiog 
Eody  relative  to- its  pretended  Gronn  s 
of  Separation.'  By  Johnson  Grant,  M.  A. 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  .  Car¬ 
rying  down  the  Narrative  to  the  Reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  introducing  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Principles  held  by  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Independents,  Antinomians, 
Millenarjans  (including  Southcottians) 
and  Quakers.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

A  Brief  and  Connected  View  of  Pro¬ 
phecy  :  bving  an  Exposit:ah  of  the  Se¬ 
cond,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Chapters  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Daniel;  together  with 
the  Sixteenth  Chapter  of  Revelation. 
To  which  are  added,  some  Observa¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Period  and  Manner 
of  the  Restoration  <>f  the  Jews.  By 
Captain  Maitland,  Royal  Artillcrv 
3s  fid. 


Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  in 
Two  Parts.  Parti.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Vowel  Points  and  the  Rudiments  of  the 
Grammar.  Part  2.  The  Structure  and 
Idioms  of  the  Language,  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  the  Notation  of  the 
Hebrew  Words  in  Roman  Letters.  By 
J.  F.  Gyles,  Esq.  A.M.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Christian  Morals;  or,  Practical  Pre¬ 
cepts  and  Rules  of  Duty  ;  selected  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  John.  8d.  or  9s.  a 
dozen. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth,  of 
A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  giving 
an  Account  of  the  several  Book., 
their  Contents,  their  Authors;  and  of 
the  Times,  Places,  and  Occasions  on 
which  they  were  respectively  written. 
By  Thomas  Percy,  D-D.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Dromore.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
bound. 

•  t  t  * 

TOPOGRAPHY  ASD  TRAVELS. 

Letters  Dom  Albion  to  a  fr  end  on 
the  Continent.  Wriit.cn  in  the  ycai 
1810,  11,  12,  and  13.  2  vols.  foolscap 

Svo.  1  4s.  " 

Alping^Sketches,  comprised  in  a  short 
Tour  through  Parts  of  Holland,  Fland¬ 
ers,  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  during  the  Summer  of  181 4. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Lithgow’s  Travels  and  Voyages 
through  Europe,.  Asia,  and  Africa,  for 
Nineteen  Years.  Twelfth  Editiou.  Svo. 
12s.  bds. 

A  Visit  to  Paris  in  June  1814.  By 
Henry  Wanstjy  sen.  F.A.S.  Svo.  5s. 
sewed. 


ERRATA  IN  OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 

P.  48  i,  line  12  from  bo' tom,  /br  any  one,  rend  one. 

1  lie  price  of  Lacey’s  Discourses,  should  have  been  stated  to  be  12s. 

'  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

P.  340,  1.  IS  from  bottom,  for  arts,  read  acts.. 

Ai  tides  on  the  following  works  have  been  received,  and  arc'  dcs’gncd  to  ap- 
pear  in  our  January  Number.  Hill  on  Insanity,  Alison’s  Sermons,  Pennon  Eze¬ 
kiel  s  Prophecy,  Ketth’s  Geometry,  Stewart’s  Elements  .of  Intellectual  Philoso¬ 
phy,  <xc.  . 

J  he  following  ane  preparing  for  the  Nearly  Numbers  of  the  ensuing  volume. 

Voyage  of  (he  Moravian  Missionaries  to  Urtgewa  Bay';  Eavoh  Glikin  ^Corres¬ 
pondence  ; ,  The  Excursion,  by  William  Wordsworth  ;  Don  Roderick,  by  Robert 
Souther,  Esq.  ;  Dunlop’s  History  of-  Fiction  ;  Northern  Antiquities  ;  Brooks’s 


epon  Griesbach  ;  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813 'and  1814;  The  Works  of 
Ldmrnjd  Burke;  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Tiarclv  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  Lewis  and 
.Clarke  3  .  Travels  ;  Hoards  Wiltshire;  Jamieson’s  ^ermes  Scythjqus  ;  Brown's 
History  ol  JVJissmns;  Lainotte’s  Norway ;  Humboldt  VPtrscmd  Narrative,  ki».  5cc. 
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f'  A  Brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire,”  or 
a  brief  account  of  Robert  Kendall. 
By  W.  P.  Davies,  213,  219 
Alps,  defiles  of,  near  Reichert  shall,  470 
Amour,  its  strung  current,  156 
Antwerp ,  Buonnpat  te's  commission  to  the 
Commandant  of,  945 

Appel  aux  Souverains  reunts  k  Paris, 
pour  en  obtenir  Pabolition  de  la  traite 
des  Negres,  103,  et  seq. 

Approbation  of  the  conduct  of  young 
persons,  great  caution  requisite  in 
administering  it,  19 

Archbishop  Saneroft’s  Fur  predestinatus, 
see  Predestined  Thief. 

Arithmetical  Preceptor.  By  Joseph 
Youle,  496,  et  seq. 

Arius,  his  opin  ons,  489;  modifications 
of  Arianisrn  traced,  490 
Armstrong’s  facts  and  observations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fever  called  puerperal,  400, 
et  seq.  ;  its  two  stages,  ib.  ;  symptoms 
in  its  first  stage,  401  ;  Dr.  A’s  treat¬ 
ment,  402  ;  its  success  near  Sunder¬ 
land,  and  extract,  ib.  et  seq.  ;  farther 
remarks  on  its  sympt#ms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  ib.  seq. 

Banian ,  a  description  of  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  on  the  banks  of  the  2\erbuddc. , 
410  •  . 

Banian  hospital  (for  brutes)  at  Surat,  442 
Barrett’s  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  325, 
et  t.eq.;  sketch  of  hi-c  early  life  and 
studies ,  326  ;  enters  the  convent  of 
Observantines,  ib. ;  author's  comment 
en  religious  seclusion,  ib.  ;  Ximenes ’  au¬ 
sterity  of  life ,  327  ;  chosen  confes¬ 
sor  to  the  queen,  and  Provincial  of  his 
convent,  ib. ;  visit*  the  convents,  and 
reforms  their  abuses,  328  ;  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  ib.  ;  continues 
his  austere  mode  of  life,  329  ;  forms  a 
university  at  Alcala,  330  ;  compiles  the 
Complutensian  polyglot t  Bible ,  ib.  ;  sails 
to  Barbary  and  reduces  Oran,  331  ; 
appointed  regent  of  Spain,  ib. ;  sup¬ 


posed  to  have  been  poisoned,  332  ;  in¬ 
gratitude  of  Charles  V.  333;  his 
death,  ib. ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
ib. 

Belsham’s  memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Theo- 
philus  Lindsey,  1 17,  et  seq.;  Mr.  Lind¬ 
sey’s  reputation  accidental,  113;  com¬ 
plimentary  style  of  his  biographer, 
114;  sketch  of  Mr.  L.’s  life,  ib.  et  seq.; 
entertains  scruples  concerning  the  law¬ 
fulness  ofTrmitarian  worship,  115;  re¬ 
news  his  subscription,  116;  his  unjus¬ 
tifiable  prevarication,  ib.  his  exem¬ 
plary  conduct  as  rector  of  Catterick, 
117;  renounces  Ins  liying,  118;  founds 
the  chapel  in  Essex-street,  118  ;  So- 
cinianism  in  England  on  the  decline, 
1 19,  et  seq. ;  extravagance  of  the  boast 
of  its  pretended  increase,  122;  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Puritans  and  Socinians 
contrasted,  123  ;  Mr.  L.’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  a  writer,  124  ;  his  mal-treat- 
ment  of  Mr.  Robinson,  ib.  ;  character 
of  Mr.  BeLham  as  a  writer,  125;  he 
asserts  that  God  is  the  Author  of  natural 
and  moral  evil,  126  ;  denies  the  external 
authomty  of  Jest/s  Christ,  128;  Mr. 
Lindsey  not  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  ejected  ministers,  130 

Bhauts,  their peculiar  character  and  manners , 
633  ;  Tarakiw,  a  mode  of  murderous  re¬ 
venge  inflicted  on  themselves  when  op¬ 
pressed  by  tribute,  <Sfc.  634 ;  dreadful  in¬ 
stance  of  it,  ib. 

Bible  Society,  real  cause  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  584;  alleged  cause  of  the 
clergy  for  withholding  thei#co -opera¬ 
tion,  585 

B,ble  Societies,  on  the  influence  of, 
on  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
poor,  168,  et  seq.  ;  effects  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  against  the  Bible  Society,  1 69; 
funds  for  its  support  do  not  encroach  on 
those  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  170  ;  its 

.  moral  effects  on  the  poor,  ib.  et  seq. ;  its 
principle  of  combination,  170  ;  its 
tendency  to  meliorate  the  temporal 
a 
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state  of  the  poor,  174  ;  reflections  on 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  anti¬ 
cipations  of  an  improved  state,  176-7 

Bioscope,  or  Dial  of  life  <  xplained.  373, 
et  seq.  ;  print  of  the  dial  described, 
373-4  ;  disadvantages  attending  em¬ 
blematical  representations  of  moral 
truths,  374;  sanguine  views  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  in  rrgm  d  to  its  effects,  375  ;  design 
of  the  work  376  ;  different  vi*ws  arising 
from  the  consideration  of  our  age  in  early 
and  in  later  life,  376  ;  author’s  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  the  defection  of  our  nature, 
377  ;  tendency  of  the  Bioscope  to  excite 
reflections  on  the  value  of  lime ,  377-8  ; 
expedients  to  impress  on  the  mind  the 
transitorvess  of  time ,  379  ;  remarks 
on  the  glory  acquired  by  a  military 
life,  379-80.;  happy  combination  of  re¬ 
ligion  with  the  feelings  of  childhood ,  380, 
1  ;  delusive  error  arising  from  improper 
mews  of  old/ige ,  38 L;  Gibbon  and  Ad¬ 
dison’s  views  at  the  close  of  lile  con¬ 
trasted,  382  ;  Epistle  of  Paulimjs  to 
Celaritia,  ib. 

Bishop  of  St.  David’s  brief  memorial, 
160,  et  seq.  ;  substance  of  the  statute 
repeale  1,  ib.  ;  his  Lordship’s  opinion 
of  it,  161  ;  and  false  deductions,  ib.  ; 
repeal  of  the  Test  laws  would  not  en¬ 
danger  the  church,  162  ;  would  mere¬ 
ly  render  Dissenters  admissible  to  of¬ 
fices,  but  would  give  no  right  or  claim 
to  admission,  162;  ambiguous  use  of 
the  term  Church  by  certain  writers, 
163;  the  real  evil  of  the  Test  laws, 
164-5  ;  his  Lordship’s  { Three  Truths,’ 
165;  his  remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  propositions,  166,  et  seq. 

Bloomfield,  his  poetic  claims  considered, 
461-2 

Bologna,  with  some  account  of  its  institu¬ 
tions,  480,  et.  seq , 

Bowden’s  Remains,  628,  et  seq.;  con¬ 
tents,  ib.  ;  limits  to  students  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  629 

Boydell’s  illustrations  of  Holy  Writ, 
191  ;  means  of  the  old  masters  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  production  of  correct 
pieces  of  scripture  history,  192,  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  moderns,  ib. 

Brande’s  chemical  researches  on  the 
blood,  and  some  other  animal  fluids, 
247-8 

Brief  Memorial  by  the  Eishop  of  St. 
David’s,  160,  el  seq. 

Brodie’s  further  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  action  of  poisons  on  the 
animal  system,  253 

Brody  on  the  influence  of  the  brain  on 
the  generation  of  arrimal  heat,  603 

Buchanan's,  Dr.  address  lo  i/ie  missionaries 


of  the  Church  missionary  society ,  extracts 
from  it,  529,  et  seq. 

Cabanel’s  poems  and  imitations,  615  ; 
extract,  616 

Calicut,  large  city  found  there  by  VasGO 
de  Gama,  now  lost  to  the  world,  452  ; 
tops  of  minarets  and  temples  sometimes 
seen  at  low  water ,  ib, 

Calvinistic  principles,  their  tendency 
examined  and  defended  against  Arch¬ 
bishop  Saneroft’s  virulent  aspersions 
in  his  *  Fur  predestinatus,’  216,  et  seq. 

Cambridge,  Dyer's  history  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  colleges  of,  518,  et  seq.; 
founder  and  era  of  the  foundation  of  its 
university,  524 

Cumpaena  di  Roma,  description  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  487 

Carey,  Eustace,  Mr.  Hall’s  address  to 
him,  85,  et  seq. 

Carnot’s  defence  of  fortified  places, 
translated  by  the  Baron  de  Monta- 
lembcrt,  92,  et  seq.;  subjects  of  the 
treatise,  93  ;  Buonaparte's  commission 
to  the  Commandant  of  Antwerp,  94-5; 
translation  unsatisfactory,  96,  et  seq. 

Caste  of  the  Brahmins,  450  ;  the  Puoleahs , 
ib.;  the  Pariurs,  451 

Cavern  temples  of  Salsette  and  Elc- 
phanta,  452 

Chalmers  on  the  influence  of  Bible  so¬ 
cieties,  169 

Chameliou,  description  of,  413 

Chances,  Rouse’s  doctrine  of,  562,  et 
seq. 

Chandler’s  history  of  persecution,  237, 
et  seq. ;  contents,  238  ;  author’s  mis¬ 
application  of  the  term  persecution, 
239  ;  work  defective  in  not  developing 
the  occasions  and  consequences  of  the 
persecutions,  240;  extract  from  Eva- 
grius,  on  the  violent  deaths  of  some 
of  the  heathen  emperors,  ib.  ;  disin¬ 
genuous  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  St. 
John,  242;  to  the  Arian  controversy, 
ib.;  to  Calvin  and  Francis  Davides, 
243;  letter  of  John  Wesley  to  a 
bishop,  on  account  of  the  persecution 
of  some  of  his  preachers,  244 

Channing’s  discourse  at  Boston,  North 
America,  on  thedeliverance  of  Europe 
from  m  l  tarv  despotism,  625,  et  seq.; 
reasons  for  its  reprint  in  this  country, 
ib.;  extract  illustrative  of  the  preacher's 
philanlhrr pic  feelings,  625  ;  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  Napoleon's,  despotism,  626-7  ;  its 
fall  a  cause  for  gratitude,  ib. 

Charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  by  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  578,  etseq. 

Charles  1.  apology  for  his  conduct  by  the 
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author  of  the  Velvet  Cushion,  342  ; 
Bishop  Burnet’s  character  of  Charles, 
ib. ;  on  the  application  of  the  terms 
martyr  and  saint  to  Charles,  343  ; 
death  of  the  King  not  compassed  by 
the  Puritans,  346 

Charles  II.  his  life  preserved,  when 
prince  of  Wales,  by  Algernon  Sydney, 
259 

Charles  the  second’s  waggish  test  of  the  qua¬ 
lifications  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society ,  on  the  day  of  its  institution ,  292 
C-heeta ,  or  hunting  leopard,  described,  443 
Childe  Alarique,  a  poet’s  reverie,  617, 
et  seq. ;  feebleuess  the  prevailing  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  poems,  618;  extracts , 
619;  on  the  vicissitudes  of  elevation  and 
despondency  of  poetic  minds ,  620  ;  re¬ 
marks  on  the  author’s  classing  toge¬ 
ther  of  minds  of  opposite  texture  and 
character,  620  ;  extract ,  623 
Children  frequently  sold  on  ike  Malabar 
coast  by  their  mothers  for  a  small  sum, 
448-9 

Christian  world,  Evans’s  sketch  of  the 
denominations  of,  486,  et  seq. 

Christ’s  death ,  its  cause  and  end  examined , 

167 

Church,  unwarrantable  use  of  the  term 
by  certain  writers,  163 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  colony  of,  still  found 
in  Italy ,  473 

Classical  English  letter  writer,  525-6  ; 
contents,  ib, 

Claudian’s  Rape  of  Proserpine,  trans¬ 
lated  by  J.  G,  Strutt,  363,  el  seq. 
Clayton’s  Prayer  for  the  multiplication 
of  evangelical  labourers,  a  sermon, 
preached  before  the  patrons  of  the 
Newport  Fagnel  institution,  413  ; 
origin  of  the  institution,  ib.  ;  necessity 
of  elevating  the  intellectual  ui.,d  literary 
character  of  religious  seminaries,  414  ; 
causes  of  the  decline  of  literary  at¬ 
tainments  among  the  dissenters,  415  ; 
reasons  tending  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
prayer,  for  the  increase  of  evangelical 
.teachers,  418 

Clergy  of  Russia  unanimous  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  circulate  the  scriptures, 
459 

Complutensian  Polygloit  Bible ,  compiled 
under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
33  0 

Congratulatory  ©des,  by  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  179 
Condemned  criminals,  great  judgement 
and  discretion  requisite  in  ministers 
who  visit  them,  221 , 226 
Controversialists,  hints  to  them,  363 
Converted  Malefactors,  objectionable  na¬ 


ture  of  the  accounts  sometimes  pub¬ 
lished  respecting  them,  222,  ei  seq. 
Corn  Laws,  observations  on  them,  3 , 
et  seq.;  comforts  of  the  community  in 
proportion  to  the  labour  requisite  for 
the  supply  of  necessary  food,  2  ;  .con¬ 
tradictory  nature  of  the  pleas  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  t  he  corn  laws,  4 ;  pretence  of 
their  affording  a  provision  against  un¬ 
certainty  of  supply  examined,  5,  et 
seq.;  and  that  the  land-owners  should 
be  protected  like  certain  manufac¬ 
turers,  10,  et  seq.;  corn  subject  to  a 
small  tax  only  in  the  production,  and 
none  in  the  consumption,  14;  glaring 
rapacity  and  injustice  of  the  land- 
owners,^.  et  seq.;  their  disinterested¬ 
ness  delusive,  15 

Cubbee ,  or  sacred  verses  of  the  Hindoos ,  in¬ 
quiry  into  their  nature ,  529 

Davies’s  ‘  Brand  plucked  out  of  the  Are’, 
or  brief  account  of  Robert.  Kendal, 
213,  219 

Davy  on  a  gaseous  compound  of  carbo¬ 
nic  oxide  and  chlorine,  249 
■  ■  -  on  some  experiments  on  the  com¬ 
binations  of  different  metals  and  chlo¬ 
rine,  251  ‘ 

-  -  - and  of  fluoric  acid,  601-2 

— —  on  some  combinations  of  phospho¬ 
rus  and  sulphur,  &c.  604 
Dawson’s  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
general  poverty  and  dependence  of 
-mankind,  1,  et  seq  ;  favourable  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  piece,  16 
Dean  of  V/ells’s  sermon  before  the 
Church  missionary  society,  5'2t5y  et 
seq.;  extract  illustrative  of  the  spirit  and 
style  of  the  discourse,  527  ;  the  Dean’s 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  India  Di¬ 
rectors,  528 ;  Dr.  Buchanan’s  caution 
to  beware  of  men,  529  ;  Cubbee,  or  sacred 
verses  of  Hindoos,  inquiry  into  their  na¬ 
ture,  ib.etseq .;  Mr.  Wi liter force;s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  seizure  of  the  idol  and 
car  of  Juggernaut  for  arrear  of  tri¬ 
bute,  520  ;  car  of  Juggernaut  broken 
and  sold  by  order  of  a  collector  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  530-1  ;  extracts 
from  Ur.  Buchanan’s  address,  on  de¬ 
nying  Christ,  ib.;  on  the  harvest  being 
great,  £fc.  ib.  ;  Dean  Ryder  on  the 
union  of  spirit  among  Christians  of 
different  Communions,  533-4 
Deity  of  Jesus,  and  doctrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  Simpson’s  plea  for,  606,  et  seq. 
Dial  of  life.  See  Bioscope 
Discourse  delivered  at  Boston,  N.  Ame¬ 
rica,  on  the  d  liverance  of  Europe, 
625,  et  seq. 
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.Discourses  for  domestic  use,  by  Henry 
Lacey,  49 3,  etseq. 

D' Israeli’s  quarrels  of  authors,  288,  et 
seq. 

Dissecting  room,  unfavourable  to  the 
faith  as  well  as  health  of  pupils,  78  ; 
its  cause,  ib. 

D  ssenters,  remarks  on  the  indefinite 
sense  lately  attached  to  the  term,  338 
Drama,  its  original  purpose,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  ancient  theatres,  70, 
(note) 

Dramatic  poetry,  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  histrionic  art,  69, 
(note) 

Drayton’s  poems,  131 
Duschene’s  reflections  of  a  French  con¬ 
stitutional  royalist,  624:  right  of  the 
Senate  to  propose  terms  to  the  King  ques¬ 
tioned,  ib 

Dyer’s  history  of  the  university  and  col¬ 
leges  of  Cambridge,  518,  etseq.;  re¬ 
verential  partiality  formerly  felt  by 
scholars  for  the  university  where  their 
‘  minds  were  trained,  518;  origin  of 
that  feeling,  zb.;  its  present  decline, 
and  cause  of  it,  519;  no  popular  his¬ 
tory  of  Cambridge  before  written, 
520 ;  qualifications  of  the  present 
writer,  zb.  et  seq.;  subjects  of  each  vo¬ 
lume,  521,  et  seq.;  era  of  the  foundation 
of  the  university ,  and  its  founder,  524  ; 
its  advancement  under  Edward  III.  ib. 

Edible  birds-nests,  445 
Edinburgh  Review,  Art.  Essni  philoso- 
phique  sur  les  probability  par  La¬ 
place,  562,  570,  et  seq.;  Reviewer’s 
dangerous  perversion  of  the  pr  inciples 
of  Laplace’s  work,  570,  et  seq.;  delu¬ 
sive  nature  of  his  remarks,  571  ;  his 
dangerous  and  false  conclusions,  574 ;  Dr. 
Waring  on  the  demonstration  of  pro¬ 
babilities,  zb.  etseq.;  Reviewer’s  ar¬ 
gumentation  examined  and  refuted, 
in  regard  to  Scripture  miracles,  575 
Education  of  the  Russian  population, 
plan  to  render  it  universal,  439  ;  be¬ 
neficial  effects  likely  to  result  from  it 
in  regard  to  the  Greek  church,  ib. 

°  ■■■  — ,  what  might  be  expected  from 

it,  if  conducted  by  Christian  philoso¬ 
phers,  17  ;  not  omnipotent,  ib.  ;  the 
mind  and  heart  its  primary  objects, 
13  ;  whose  business  education  is,  or 
rather  is  not,  zb. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen  ;  a 
poem,  by  Mrs.  Grant,  101  ;  extracts 
and  remarks,  102  ✓ 

Errors  of  thought,  thr*>  danger ,  77 
Essex -street  chapel  fitted  up  by  $lr. 


Lindsey,  118;  reformed  liturgy  intro¬ 
duced,  ib.  et  seq. 

Eustace’s  tour  through  Italy,-  465,  et 
seq.;  qualifications  necessary  to  the 
Italian  traveller,  466,  el  seq. ;  the 
party  quit  Vienna,  470  ;  defile  of  the 
Alps  near  Reichenhall ,  ib.  ;  pleasing 
character  of  the  modern  Rhetians, 
471  ;  Verona,  ib. ;  account  of  tzvo  mo¬ 
dern  exhibitions  in  its  amphitheatre-,  472  ; 
colony  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teuton es  still 
existing  in  Italy,  473 ;  declining  stale 
of  the  schools  at  Padua,  474 ;  the 
Brenta,  ib. ;  Venice,  475;  the  Rialto, 
ib.;  cause  of  the  decline  of  Venice,  ib.  ; 
villa  of  Petrarchn,  476  ;  instance  of  Ita¬ 
lian  industry,  477 ;  on  the  supposed 
scenery  of  Virgil* s  Eclogues  and  Georgies, 
488  ;  Bologna  and  its  institutions,  480, 
et  seq.  ;  the  Rubicon,  482  ;  Santissima 
casa  at  Loretto ,  483,  et  seq.;  description 
of  Campagna  di  Roma ,  485  ;  on  the 
emotions  occasioned  by  classical  and 
devotional  recollections  connected 
with  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  541,  et  seq.  ;  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  idolatry,  recognised  in  modem 
forms  and  institutions,  543;  Rome 
most  interesting  as  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  545  ;  view  of  ancient  and 
modern  Rome  from  the  capitol ,  546;  ma¬ 
terials  of  ancient  Rome  probably  buried 
under  the  modern  city,  548  ;  remarks  on 
some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Vatican ,  550; 
Raffaello’s  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  551  ;  St.  Peter’s, 
552;  compared  with  St.  Paul’s,  553  ; 
exhibition  in  St.  Peter’s  on  Good  Friday 
evening,  555 ;  palace  of  Trajan  on  the 
Lake  of  Nemi,  556 ;  tomb  of  Virgil , 
557  ;  Solfa/ara,  558  ;  infallibility  of  the 
pope  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  creed, 
560  ;  indulgences,  561 

Evangelical  Labourers,  Clayton’s  prayer 
for  the  multiplication  of,  413,  et  seq. 

Evangelical  pastor,  Flavel’s  character 
of,  300 

Evans’s  sermons  for  domestic  reading, 
495,  et  seq.  ;  difficulty  in  selecting 
sermons  adapted  for  family  reading, 
ib.  et  seq. ;  requisites  in  such  dis¬ 
courses,  296  ;  short  sketch  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life,  296 ;  character  of  the  dis¬ 
courses,  zb.  et  seq. ;  extracts  illustra¬ 
tive  of  their  spirit  and  manner,  293, 
et  seq. 

sketch  of  the  denominations  of 
the  Christian  world,  486,  etseq.;  pre¬ 
liminaries,  487-3 ;  arrangement  of 
the  denominations,  491  ;  injudicious 
treatment  of  some  of  the  subjects,  ib. ; 
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opinions  of  Arms,  489  ;  mollification 
of  Arian  opinions  traced,  490;  Mo¬ 
ravian  tenets  ill-defined,  491;  crude 
notions  of  the  author  on  the  right  of 
private  judgement,  491-2;  instances 
of  uncaudid  statements,  493  ;  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  work  inferior,  434 

Expeditious  arithmetician,  by  Messrs. 
Denby  and  Leng,  496-7 

Faber’s  treatise  on  the  ordinary  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  30,  et  seq.  ; 
radical  difference  in  the  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  tho>e  who  admit,  and  those 
who  deny  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ib.  ;  change  induced  on  the 
mind  of  one  who  rejects  the  doctrine, 
ib.  etseq.;  importance  of  the  doctrine, 
31  ;  difficulties  attending  it,  53;  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  holy  influence  on  the 
mind,  54  ;  some  inaccuracies  in  the 
author’s  statement  examined,  ib.;  Mr. 
j F.'s  remarks  on  a  resistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  operations,  56  ;  objections,  57, 
et  seq.;  description  of  persons  whose  un¬ 
derstandings  are  enlightened  while  their 
hearts  remain  unaffected ,  60  ;  effects  of 
Christianity  and  results  of  infidelity  con¬ 
trasted,  62-3 

Familiar  scenes,  histories,  and  reflec¬ 
tions,  514,  et  seq.;  extracts  and  re¬ 
marks,  ib. 

Feathers  Tavern,  association  of  a  part 
of  the  Clergy  held  there  to  procure 
relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription, 
119 

Flavel’s  character  of  an  evangelical  pas¬ 
tor,  300 

Flowers  of  wit,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Kett,  184 

Forbes’s  oriental  memoirs,  405,  etseq.; 
immense  mass  of  composition  prepared  by 
the  author ,  406  ;  his  qualifications  at 
the  commencement  of  his  travels, 
406,  et  seq.  ;  scene  of  his  observations, 
409;  qualities  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  ib.; 
Banian,  416;  distress  of  some  monkeys 
at  the  death  of  a  companion,  ib.;  author's 
danger  from  a  cobra  di  capello ,  411  ;  ac¬ 
count  of  the  whip-snake,  ib.;  nocturnal 
visit  from  a  tiger,  412;  description  of  a 
Chameleon,  413;  swingers,  441-2;  teak 
tree,  its  durability,  ib.;  hospital  for  brutes, 
pride  of  the  rich  Hindoos,  443  ;  its  good 
effects,  ib.;  cheeta,  or  hunting  leopard, 
ib.;  edible  birds-nests,  445 ;  termites, 
if).  et  seq.  ;  parrots,  their  numbers,  and 
depredations  in  the  rice-fields,  447  ;  salt- 
boilers,  their  wretched  situation,  448  ; 
sale  of  children  by  their  mothers  not  unfre¬ 
quent  at  Ang^ngo,  ib charader  of  the 


Malabar  people,  450 ;  caste  of  the  Brah- 
mins  of  Malabar,  450  ;  degraded  state 
of  the  Poo  lea  I  is,  ib.  el  seq.;  desperate 
wretchedness  of  the  Pariahs,  451  ;  Sy¬ 
rian  Christians,  452  ;  caverns  of  Sal- 
sette  and  Elephanta,  452-3  ;  supersti¬ 
tion  of  a  Mahratta  chief ,  4 55  ;  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice,  456;  Muhr alia  army 
described,  457,  el  seq  ;  desolation  attend¬ 
ant  on  ils  progress.  63  l  ;  dreadful  nature 
of  a  field  of  bat  ile  in  the  East,  632  ;  pe¬ 
culiar  character  and  manners  of  the  B/iauts , 
633  ;  the  Tarakaw,  a  mode  of  murder , 
by  way  of  revenge  against  oppression, 
practised  by  the  Bhauts,  634  ;  horrid 
instance  of  it,  as  practised  by  a  tribe 
of  Brahmins,  *6.  ;  singular  account 
,  of  the  death  of  a  Raj-poot  lady,  635  ; 
reflections  on  the  low  estimate  of  life 
among  the  Hindoos,  636  ;  in  conve¬ 
nience  attending  Hindoo  servants,  638  ; 
religious  tolerance  between  the  Hindoos 
and  Mahnmedans,  ib its  probable 
cause,  639  ;  torture  inflicted  on  an 
Hindoo  collector  to  discover  his  treasures, 
640  ;  sheep-skin  death,  ib.  ;  snakes  ap¬ 
pointed  guardians  of  Hindoo  treasures, 
041-2;  monkeys  rendered  subservient  to 
acts  of  revenge,  642;  enviable  mode  of 
procuring  a  view  of  a  natural  exhibition  of 
wild  beasts ,  643  ;  lion  hunt  in  the  forest 
of  Durlee,  644;  remarkable  petition 
of  a  Parsee  merchant,  646;  ordeals, 
ib.;  testimony  of  the  author  highly 
favourable  to  the  advocates  for  dif¬ 
fusing  Christianity  in  India,  617;  ge¬ 
neral  execution  of  the  work,  6 1 8 
Fortified  places,  Carnot’s  defence  of,  92 
France,  observations  on  the  late  treaty 
of  peace  with,  197 

French  Dictionary,  by  W.  Smith,  494 
French  language,  Worsley’s  rules  for 
pronouncing  and  reading  it,  496 
Fruits  of  the  Spirit,  a  view  of  the  graces 
that  adorn  the  Christian  character, 
193;  necessarily  connected  with  His 
influences,  194;  extract  on  Antinomian 
bigotry,  ib.  el  seq.;  fanatic  delusion ,  195 

Gibbon  and  Addison,  their  views  at  the 
close  of  life  contrasted,  382 
Glory  acquired  by  a  military  life,  its 
doubtful  nature,  380 
Glory  of  the  latter  days,  a  discourse  by 
Win,  Roby,  90 

Glover,  author  of  Leonidas,  the  sup¬ 
posed  author  of  Junius’s  letters,  280; 
his  political  integrity,  285 
Golden  row,  passing  through  one ,  a  mode  of 
procuring  the  remission  of  sins,  by  the  ra- 
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jah  of  Travancore  at  ' the  instigation  oj  the 
Brahmins ,  465 

Good  mart's  prospect  after  death ,  50 1 -2 

Grant’s,  (Mrs.)  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Thirteen,  a  poem,  102 

Greek  bull,  1 85 

Greek  church  in  Russia,  h’ss  supersti¬ 
tious  than  is  generally  supposed,  43 1 ; 
its  instrumentality  in  widely  propa¬ 
gating  the  Christian  truth,  anticipated 
from  the  consideration  of  the  purity 
of  its  doctrines,  437  ;  from  its  exten¬ 
sively  circulating  the  Scriptures,  438  ; 
and  from  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
Clergy,  439 

Hall’s  Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace 
Carey,  85,  ei  seq.;  duties  of  a  mission¬ 
ary,  distinct  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
pastor ,  86,  et  seq.;  views  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  statesman  and  a  Christian  minister 
in  regard  to  missions  different,  89 

Hamilton’s,  (Elizabeth),  Essays  on  the 
Understanding,  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Heart,  17,  et  seq.;  primary  ob¬ 
jects  of  education,  18;  utility  of  the 
study  of  mind  to  those  on  w  hom  it  is 
devolved,  ib.;  necessity  of  exciting  the 
attention,  19;  senses  rendered  acute  by 
exercise,  20;  causes  of  the  negligent 
habits  of  servants,  21-2,  and  extract  ; 
hints  towards  counteracting  them,  ib.  et 
s<.q.;  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  duty, 
and  its  qualifications  24-5;  at¬ 
tention  indispensable  to  clearness  of 
perception,  26,  and  extract  ;  its  effects 
on  the  imagination,  27  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  emotions  of  taste,  28  ;  the 
propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self, 
29,  et  seq.;  extensive  prevalence  of  this 
principle,  31,  et  seq.;  Miss  II. 's  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  in  respect  to  those  who  abstain 
from  public  amusement,  33,  et  seq.;  ob¬ 
jections  to  her  application,  34,  et  seq.; 
this  principle  considered  in  relation  to 
pride,  &c.  37  ;  to  party  spirit,  bigot¬ 
ry,  and  intolerance,  39  ;  benevolent  af¬ 
fections,  an  antidote  against  this  pro¬ 
pensity,  41,  et  seq.;  active  and  passive 
benevolence,  44  ;  human  nature  exhi¬ 
bits  no  example  of  perfect  benevo¬ 
lence,  45  ;  character  of  Christ,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  scripture,  calculated  for  hu¬ 
man  imitation,  46  ;  two  chief  causes 
of  failure,  ib.  el  seq.;  general  remarks 
on  the  work,  48-9 

Heathenish  rites,  their  tendency  to  sensua¬ 
lize  the  mind,  554 

Henry’s  additional  experiments  on  the 
muriatic  and  oxymuriatic  acids,  599 

HerscHel’s,  Dr.  observations  upon  two 


comets  which  appetfted  in  the  winter 
of  181,1  — 1812,  383 

Holland  and  Venice,  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  other  states  for  corn,  7  ; 
have  suffered  but  little  inconvenience 
from  hostile  nations  on  that  account, 
8 

Holy  Spirit,  Faber’s  treatise  on  the  or¬ 
dinary  operations  of  the,  50,  et  seq. 

Home  on  some  peculiarities  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the 
Catena  mysticetus  of  Linnaeus,  246 

- an  the  different  structures  of  the 

solvent  glands  in  the  digestive  organs 
of  birds,  &c.  604 

Home’s  observations,  intended  to  show 
that  the  progressive  motion  6f  snakes 
is  partly  performed  by  means  of  the 
ribs,  251 

Horne’s,  Melville,  sermon  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  on  the  late  peace,  422  ;  extract ,  ib. 

Horsley’s,  (Bishop)  speeches  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  64,  ei  seq.;  remarks  on  the  sod¬ 
den  advancement  to  the  most  elevated 
dignity  offered  to  plebeians  in  the 
church,  64;  its  effects  on  the  conduct 
of  some  prelates,  65  ;  on  Bishop  H. 
ib. ;  intellectual  character  of  hi* 
speeches,  66-7  ;  their  subjects,  ib.; 
his  dignified  reproof  of  levity  in  a  noble 
Lord,  68 

Hunter’s  theory  of  life,  Abernethy’s  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  probability  and  ration¬ 
ality  of,  75,  et  seq.  ;  medical  prospe¬ 
rity  not  always  to  be  ascribed  to  me¬ 
rit,  76  ;  danger  of  errors  of  thought , 
77  ;  mind  probably  acts  upon  matter  by 
an  intervening  substance,  78 ;  dissect¬ 
ing  room  unfavourable  to  the  faith  as 
well  as  health  of  pupils,  if.;  its  causes, 
ib. 

Idolatry,  ancient,  its  spirit  recogniza¬ 
ble  in  certain  modern  institutions  and 
forms,  543 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  sceptical,  nor  provod 
by  the  pious  heathen,  84  ;  brought  to 
light  by  the  Gospel,  ib. 

Individuality,  a  poem,  by  Martha  A. 
Sellon,  514 

Infallibility  of  the  Pope  denied,  bi/  Mr. 
pMstace,  to  be  a  doctrine  of  ike  Catholic 
creed,  560 

Infidelity,  its  results  compared  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Christianity ,  62-3 

Inquiry  concerning  the  author  of  the 
letters  of  Junius,  see  Junius 

Irresistibility  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  56,  58 

Italy,  Eustace’s  tour  through,  465  ; 
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qualifications  requisite  to  a  traveller 
through  this  country,  466 
Itinerancy  avion  or  ike  clergy,  the  spirit  of, 
seventy  animadverted  on  by  Dr.  Lazo , 
bishop  of  Chester ,  587 
Ivory,  on  the  grounds  of  Laplace’s  me¬ 
thod  for  computing  the  attractions  of 
spheroids  of  every  description,  383 
-■■■  ■  on  the  attraction  of  an  extensive 
class  of  spheroids,  383 

James’s,  (Major)  new  and  enlarged  mi¬ 
litary  dictionary,  98,  et  seq.  ;  speci¬ 
mens  of  accurate  translation  and  de¬ 
finition,  ib.  et  seq. 

Japan,  see  LangsdorfPs  voyages  and  tra¬ 
vels,  133,  et  srq. 

Jaqueline,  a  tale,  395-8;  its  character 
and  merit,  399;  extract ,  ib,  et  seq. 
Juggernaut,  his  cw  seized,  broken ,  and  sold, 
by  order  of  a  collector  under  the  Madras 
presidency,  530- 1 

Junius,  inquiry  concerning  the  author 
of  the  letters  of,  with  reference  to  the 
Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  literary  cha¬ 
racter,  278,  et  seq.;  mystery,  its  e  - 
fects  on  the  mind,  279;  Mr.  Glover, 
the  supposed  author  of  the  letters, 
230;  presumptive  proofs,  ib.;  a  diffi¬ 
culty  stated  and  examined,  282;  a  se 
coud  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  hand¬ 
writing  ;  memoir,  valuable,  as  an 
historical  record,  284  ;  political  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Glover,  2S5 ;  extracts,  ib. 

Kenda?,  Robert,  see  Davies’s  ‘  brand 
plucked  out  of  the  fire* 

Kett’s  Flowers  of  wit,  134,  et  seq.;  ex¬ 
tracts,  185 

Kidd’s  sermons  for  the  use  of  villages 
and  families,  389,  et  seq.;  favourable 
character  or  the  discourses,  390  ;  ex¬ 
tracts,  Us.  et  seq. 

Knight  on  the  attraction  of  such  solids  as 
are  terminated  by  planes,  and  on  so¬ 
lids  of  greatest  attraction,  385 
— * -  on  the  penetration  of  a  hemis¬ 

phere  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
equal  and  similar  cylinders,  386 

— L -  on  the  motions  of  the  tendrils  of 

plants,  600 

Lacey’s  discourses  fordomestic  use,  498, 
et  seq.;  difficulty  of  selecting  sermons 
for  publication,  ib.;  character  of  the 
sermons,  500;  calmness  of  mind  arising 
from  confidence  in  God,  500-1  ;  the 
good  man's  prospect  after  death,  501-2 
Jancasterian  schools ,  unjustifiable  charge 
against  them  in  regard,  to  religion,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  587 


LangsdorfF’s  voyages  and  travels  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world,  133,  et  seq.; 
probability  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
have  been  reduced  under  the  sole  au¬ 
thority  ofTamahama,  ib.;  great  in- 
tellec*ual  capabilities  of  islanders,  ib. 
134 ;  Mowna  Roa,  its  height,  &c.  ib.; 
inaccuracy  of  our  charts  of  the  Japan 
Island?,  136  ;  arrival  at  Mangasaki,#.; 
theii  reception,  137;  the  Opperban- 
jos,  ib.;  Russians  required  to  surren¬ 
der  their  cannon,  powder,  &c.  138; 
rigorously  restricted  to  their  vessel, 
139,  et  seq.;  desperate' subordination 
of  the  people,  142;  presents  for  the 
Emperor,  143;  ambassador's  residence 
described,  144;  procession  to  the  house 
of  the  governor,  148-9  ;  the  presents 
refused,  with  the  alleged  cause,  150  ; 
instance  of  maickless  subordination,  154  ; 
Captain  sails  northward  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  155  ;  Sachalin,  a  pen  n- 
sula,  156;  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
court  more  um*easonable  than  that  of 
Japan,  157 

Laplace’s  theory  of  probabilities,  562, 
el  seq.;  continued,  ib.  et  seq,;  prinri- 
plesof  his  theory,  565  ;  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  them,  ib.;  on  the  probabi  ity  of 
error  in  the  mean  results  of  numerous 
observations,  567,  et  seq.;  application 
of  the  theory  to  the  investigation  of  va¬ 
rious  phenomena ,  568 

Lara,  a  tale,  393,  et  seq.;  extract,  395; 
liable  in  some  instances  to  the  charge 
of  impiety,  398 

Law’s,  ( Dr.)  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the 
dideese  of  Chester,  578,  et  seq.;  visi¬ 
tation  charges  ordinarily  of  a  repul¬ 
sive  nature,  579  ;  philanthropy  of  the 
dissenters  and  rmthodists  a  great  na¬ 
tional  benefit,  580  ;  Dr.  L.’s  remarks 
on  the  constitution  and  'dje<  t  of  the  Bible 
Society ,  581  ;  luminous  illustration  of 
h-s  argument,  582;  examined  and  ex¬ 
posed,  ib.  et  seq.;  real  cause  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  584  ; 
alleged  cause  of  the  clergy  or  with¬ 
holding  their  co-operation,  585;  ex¬ 
amined  and  confuted,  ib.;  unjustifiable 
charge  against  the  Luncasterian  Schools, 
587  ;  his  lordship's  severe  animadversions 
on  the  spirit  of  itinerancy  in  regard  to  the 
clergy,  ib.  ;  his  generous  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  salaries  of  stipendiaiy 
curates,  589 

Lauderdale’s,  Earl  of,  letter  on  the  corn 
laws,  1,  el  seq.;  leading  features  of  the 

,  work  described,  11,  16. 

Life,  different  viexvs  arising  from  the  consi- 
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deration  of  it  in  its  ear  for  and  later  stages, 
376  <• 

Life,  Hunter’s  theory  of,  see  Hunter 

• - ,  its  low  estimate  among  the  Hin¬ 

doos,  636 

-  of  the  soul,  extracted  from  Kidd’s 

sermon  on  the  way  of  life ,  390 

Lindsey,  the  late  Rev.  Theoph.,  see 
Belsham’s  memoirs,  113 

Lion  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Durlce,  near 
Cambay,  644 

Lufft’s  Laura,  or  anthology'  of  sonnets, 
502,  et  seq  ;  Gray’s  sonnet  to  the  memoiy 
of  FForf,  with  critical  remarks,  502-3; 
sonnet  from  the  Italian  of  C.  Cotta ,  504  ; 
from  Shakspeare ,  505  ;  construction  of 
the  sonnet,  ih.;  author’s  fanciful  ana¬ 
logy  of  the  sonnet  and  the  tones  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  octave,  6>Y.,507  ;  sonnet  in  France, 
Germany,  &c.,  509;  extracts,  510, 
et  seq. 

Lord’s  Prayer,  Mann’s  short  discourses 
on,  630 

Mahrattaarmy  described,  457-8 

Mann’s  short  .discourses  on  the  Lord’s 
* 

Prayer,  630,  extract ,  ib. 

Malthus’s  observations  on  the  effects  of 
the  corn  laws,  1  ;  his  reasoning  in¬ 
conclusive,  16 

Maude’s  Kingdom  of  God,  a  sermon, 

422 

Meadlcy’s  memoirs  of  Algernon  Sydney, 

■  25 6 5  et  seq.;  his  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances  unfavourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  character,  257  ;  probable 
cause  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  name  is  held,  258  ;  sketch  of  his 
life,  ib.  et  seq  ;  noble  conduct  of  one 
of  Cromwell’s  soldiers,  259;  Sydney 
approves  of  the  sentence  against 
Charles  I.  ib.j  preserves  the  life  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  (Charles  II.) ,ib. ;  re¬ 
tires  to  the  continent,  ib.;  his  character 
of  .the  Fiench  court,  ib.  et  seq.;  singular 
instance  of  his  haughty  independence , 
262;  picture  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
263;  revisits  England,  264;  M.  Baril- 
lon,  265  ;  arrest  and  condemnation 
of  Sydney,  266  ;  his  intrepid  reply  to 
the  executioner,  Q.G1 

1  «■  f 

Mease’s  picture  of  Philadelphia,  302, 
et  seq.;  defective  nature  of  our  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  the  character,  habits, 
&.c.  of  th«  Anglo-Americans,  302  ; 
public  opinion  in  Britain  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  before  pcl'cy  and  law,  303; 
the  national  character  not  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  conduct  of  the  governors, 
304  ;  remarks  on  national  prejudice, 
ib.  ;  Phi  ddclphia  built  by  Penn  after 


the  model  of  Babylon,  306  ;  substratum 
of  the  city,  ib  ;  progressive  population 
of  the  city  and  liberties,  308  ;  cont/ast 
between  American  and  London  porter, 
309  ;  American  press,  Sfc.  310  ;  state  of 
periodical  literature,  ib.  ;  circuit  court 
of  Philadelphia,  ib.;  Penn  on  capital 
punishment ,  312  ;  management  oj  crimi¬ 
nals,  313  ;  religious  societies,  314; 
charitable  institutions,  ib. ;  pecu¬ 
liarities  attending  the  formation  ofthe 
national  character  of  the  Anglo-Ame¬ 
ricans  3)5 

Memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  writ¬ 
ten  by  herself,  590,  et  seq.;  prince  of 
Parma  appointed  to  the  throne  of 
Tuscany,  590  ;  state  of  the  palace  at 
Florence,  592  ;  queen  appointed  re- 
'gent  on  the  demise  of  the  king,  ib 
dethroned  by  order  of  Buonaparte, 
ib. ;  imprisoned  on  account  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  to  England,  593  ; 
her  harsh  treatment  from  Gen.  Miollis, 
her  jailor,  593  ;  liberated,  ib.;  estimate 
of  her  intellectual  character,  595  ; 
seizure  of  the  Pope,  596-7;  enthusi¬ 
astic  attachment  of  the  French  to  the 
Pope,  in.  his  progress  towards  Paris,  598  ; 
alarm  of  Buonaparte,  and  return  of  the 

P‘  pe,  ib. 

Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  literary  and 
political  character,  see  Junius 

Mcrivale’s  Orlando  in  Roncesvalles,  a 
poem,  227,  et  seq  works  of  the  poet 
most  interesting,  as  forming  faithful 
and  lively  records  of  national  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners,  ib.;  favourable  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  author’s  taste  and  judge¬ 
ment,  229  ;  analysis  ofthe  poem,  and 
extracts,  229,  et  seq. 

Miaco,  the  residence  of  the  Dairi,  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereign  of  Japan,  146 

Military  Dictionary,  by'  Major  James, 
98 

Mind,  necessity  of  a  holy  influence  on 
the,  54 

Missionary,  a  poem,  69,  et  seq.;  drama¬ 
tic  poetry,  its  claims  to  attention  ;  69; 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
histrionic  art,  ib.  (note)  ;  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  ancient  drama,  70,  (note) ; 
subject  of  the  poem,  and  extracts,  7  1 , 
et  seq. 

Modern  Parnassus,  a  poem,  458,  et  seq.; 
enlightened  criticism,  distinguished 
from  satire,  ih.  et  seq.;  subjects  of  the 
poem,  ib.;  Bloomfield's  poetic  claims 
considered,  461-2;  source  of  the 
writer’s  satirical  criticism,  463  ;  hints 
to  the  author,  &cc.  concerning  the  pre¬ 
requisites  to  readers  of  poetry,  464 
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Monkeys,  instance  of  their  distress  and 
affection  for  a  dead  companion,  410 
Moonshine,  183 

Moral  influence  of  Buonaparte's  despotism 
peculiarly  dreadful ,  627 
Jlowna  Roa,  its  height  and  remarka¬ 
ble  form,  134 

National  character  of  a  people  not  to  he 
estimated  by  the  conduct  of  their  go¬ 
vernors,  304 

Nature,  sketch  from,  300-1  ;  extracts ,  ib. 
New  England  contains  but  one  profess¬ 
edly  Unitarian  chapel,  122 
Newport  Pagnel,  origin  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  there  for  the  education  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  ihe  Christian  ministry,  413 

Old  age,  delusive  error  arising  from  impro¬ 
per  views  of  it,  381 

Oran  reduced  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  331 
Orlando  in  Roncesvalles,  a  poem,  by 
Merivale,  227,  el  seq. 

Orton,  Job,  his  inclination  to  rank  Mr. 
Lindsey  with  the  silenced  and  ejected 
ministers,  repugnant  to  reason  and 
scripture,  &c.  130 

Padua,  decline  of  its  schools,  471 
Parnassian  wild  shrubs,  by  W.  Taylor, 

'  182 

Parrots,  their  numbers ,  and  destructive  na¬ 
ture  in  India ,  447 

Paulinus’s  Epistle  to  Celantia,  382 
Peace  of  mind  arising  from  confidence  in 
the  cure  of  God,  300-1 
Persecution,  Chandler’s  history  of,  by 
•  Mr.  Atmore,  237,  et  seq. 

Petrarchah  villu  described,  476-7 
P h* do,  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  translated  from  the  Greek 
of  Plato,  79,  et  seq  ,  frivolous  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  Socrates,  80 ; 
Wollaston’s  argument  examined,  80, 
et  seq.;  Butler’s  argument  stated,  82  ; 
distinctness  of  the  soul  and  body,  83-4 
Philadelphia,  Mease’s  picture  of,  302, 
et  seq.;  built  by  Penn  after  the  model  of 
Babylon,  306.  See  Mease 
Philanthropy  of  the  dissenters  and  me¬ 
thod  ists  a  great  national  benefit,  580 
Philosophical  transactions  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  for  1812,  part  I. 
244,  et  seq.;  peculiarities  in  the  struc- 
.  ture  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the 
Balaena  Mysticetus,  246  ;  chemical 
researches  on  the  blood,  and  some 
other  animal  fluids',  247  ;  gaseous 
compound  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
chlorine,  349  ;  eruption  of  a  volcano 


in  the  sea,  25 0  ;  primitive  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  bitter  spar,  and 
iron  spar,  251  ;  progressive  motion 
of  snakes  performed  by  means  of  the 
ribs,  ib.  ;  combinations  of  different 
metals  and  chlorine,  ib.;  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  poisons  on  the  animal  system, 
253.  Part  II.  Additional  experiments 
on  the  muriatic  and  oxvmuriatic  acids, 
599  ;  on  the  motions  of  the  tendrils  of 
plants,  600;  account  of  some  expe¬ 
riments  on  differed  combinations  of 
fluoric  acid,  601-2;  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  animal  heat,  603 ;  on  the 
structures,  &.c.  of  the  solvent  glands, 
in  the  digestive  organs  of  birds,  &e. 
604  ;  on  the  combinations  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  sulphur,  ib.  Mathematical 
papers.  On  the  grounds  of  Laplace’s 
method  for  computing  the  attractions 
of  spheroids  of  every  description,  383  ; 
on  the  attraction  of  an  extensive  class 
of  spheroids,  ib. ;  Dr.  Herschel’s  ob-^ 
servations  on  two  comets  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1811,  1812,  385;  on  the 
attraction  of  such  solids  as  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  planes,  and  on  solids  of 
greatest  attraction,  ib.  ;  on  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  a  hemisphere  by  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  equal  and  similar  cy¬ 
linders,  386 ;  observations  on  the 
measurement  of  three  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  ib.;  on  a  periscopic  came¬ 
ra  obscura  and  microscope,  388 

Pinkerton  on  the  present  state  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia.  See  Platon 

Platon’s  present  state  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia,  translated  by  Pin¬ 
kerton,  429,  et  seq.;  Russian  empire, 
our  notions  of  its  religion,  &c.  incor¬ 
rect,  ib.  ;  grounds  for  anticipating  its 
rapid  improvement,  430-1  ;  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Church  not  so  great 
as  generally  supposed,  ib  ;  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton’s  qualifications  for,  and  object 
in  writing,  432  ;  on  the  reverencing  of 
pictures,  with  remarks ,  ib.;  religious 
sentiments  of  the  metropolitan,  435  ; 
sketch  of  the  work,  ib. ;  Plutori  on  the 
present  slate  of  man,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  436  ;  probability  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church  will  speedily  become 
more  scriptural  in  its  forms  of  devo¬ 
tion,  437,  et  seq. 

Plato’s  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  see  Phaedo. 

Poet,  his  works  peculiarly  interesting 
as  forming  Faithful  and  lively  records 
of  national  character  and  manners, 
227  b 
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Poet  and  Painter  seldom  united  in  one 
poem,  187 

Poisons,  observations  on  their  action 
on  the  animal  system,  253 

Pope,  his  seizure  by  order  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  596  ;  enthusiastic  behaviour  of 
the  French  during  his  journey  to  Parity 
598  ;  alarm  of  Buonaparte ,  and  order 
for  the  Pope's  return ,  ib. 

Popery,  remarks  on,  in  the  Velvet  Cushiony 
340 

Portfolio,  286 

Portugal,  its  subjects  busied  in  enslav* 
ing  the  Africans,  198 

Prayer,  Dissenters  accused  of  underva¬ 
luing  its  importance,  356  7  ;  prayer , 
the  employment  of  angels,  357 

Predestined  Thief,  or  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  a  Calvin istic  teacher  arid  a  con¬ 
demned  thief ;  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Archbishop  Saneroft,  with 
an  Application  to  the  recent  case  of 
Robert  Kendal,  by  the  Editor,  213, 
et  seq.;  offensive  tendency  of  the  work, 
ib.;  author’s  design  in  publishing  it, 
214  ;  accordance  of  parts  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  with  some  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  215;  tendency  of  Calvinistic 
principles  examined,  216,  et  seq.; 
Appendix,  and  Mr.  Davies’s  Brief  Ac¬ 
count,  219  ;  principles  of  Calvinism 
inapplicable  to  Kendal’s  case,  ib. ; 
glaring  mistatement  of  the  editor,  ib.  ; 
unwarrantable  declarations  of  Mr. 
Davies  respecting  the  conversion, 
&c.  of  Kendal,  220-1  ;  cautions  to 
ministers  who  visit  condemned  crim,- 
nals,  221  ;  objectionable  nature  of 
the  accounts  of  *  converted  malefac¬ 
tors,’  222,  et  seq.;  late  conversions, 
224;  1  penitent  thief,’  peculiarities  of 
his  case,  225. 

Priestley,  Dr.  his  admissions  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  God, 6 1 4 

Probabilities,  Laplace’s  theory  of,  562, 
et  seq. 

Puerperal  fever,  Armstrong’s  facts  and 
observations  relative  to  it,  400,  et  srq. 

Puritans  unjustly  accused  by  the  Velvet 
Cushion  of  the  rebellion  against  Charles 
I.y  and  of  his  murder,  344;  source  of 
the  troubles  of  his  reign,  as  given  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  344  ;  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  ib.;  and  Dr.  Moulin,  346 

Quarrels  of  authors,  288,  et  seq.;  con¬ 
tents,  289  ;  mixed  nature  of  the  claims 
of  this  work  to  public  attention,  290 ; 
author’s  industry,  291  ;  a  hint,  ib.; 
character  of  the  work,  ib.  ;  Dr.  South’s 
sarcastic  remark  on  the  members  of 


the  Royal  Society,  292;  Charles  the 
Second's  waggish  test  of  their  philosophi¬ 
cal  qualif  cations,  292  ;  Bishop  Sprat’s 
unchristianizing  political  spirit,  293; 
melancholy  complexion  of  the  literary 
history  of  Warburton,  and  extract,  ib. 

Queen  of  Etruria,  memoirs  of,  written 
by  herself,  590,  et  seq.;  Gen.  Miollis's 
harsh  treatment  of  her  during  her  capti¬ 
vity,  593 

Rebellion  against  Charles  1.  unjustly  charged 
upon  the  Pun  tuns  by  the  Velvet  Cushion , 
344 ;  its  sources,  as  given  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  Bishop  Burnet,  and  Dr. 
Moulin,  344,  ctseq.;  unconstitutional 
application  of  the  term  rebellion,  347 

Reflections  of  a  French  constitutional 
royalut,  624 

Reformation  preachers ,  their  excellencies , 
341 

Religious  seminaries ,  necessity  for  elevating 
their  intellectual  and  literary,  as  well  as 
moral  character ,  4 1 4 

Repentance  exjdained  and  enforced,  by 
J.  Thornton,  294-') 

Report  of  the  committee  of  the  Church 
missionary  society,  526 

Residence  in  a  Pagan  country  usually  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  moral  and  religious  character, 
87 

Reverencing  of  pictures  in  the  Greek  Church , 
Platon's  remarks  on,  434 

Reynolds,  Shoe’s  commemoration  of, 

see  Shee 

Rhelians,  their  amiable  character,  471 

Robinson’s  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  Archdeacon  Black burne’s  opi¬ 
nion  of  it,  124-5 

Rodriguez’s  observations  on  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  three  degr  ees  of  the  me- 
r  dian,  conducted  in  England  by  Lt. 
Col.  Mudge,  386 

Rome  and  Jerusalem,  their  tendency  to 
excite  classical  recollection^and  devo¬ 
tional  sentiments,  541,  el  seq. 

Rome,  most  interesting  as  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  545  ;  view  of  ancient  and 
modern,  from  the  tower  of  the  capitol , 
546-7 

Rose’s,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  speech  on  the  corn 

laws,  1 

Rouse’s  doctrine  of  chances,  or  theory 
of  gaming,  562,  et  seq.  ;  design  and 
contents  of  the  work,  563 

Saehalin  united  toTartary  by  sand  hills, 
probably  formed  by  the  Amour,  156- 
7 

Saint  Peter’s,  exhibition  in  it  on  the 
evening  of  Good  Friday ,  555 
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Sandwich  Islands  probably  form  one 
sovereignty,  133  ;  intellectual  powers 
of  the  natives,  ib.  et  seq. 

Scott’s  light  shining  out  of  darkness,  a 
sermon  on  the  late  peace,  421  ;  ex¬ 
tract,  422 

Scripture  prints,  the  old  masters,  hav¬ 
ing  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
were  ill  acquainted  with  their  sub¬ 
jects,  192  ;  absurd  representations,  ib. 

Sellon’s  Individuality,  a  poeiu,  313  ;  ex¬ 
tract,  314 

Sermons  for  domestic  reading.  -hy  the 
Rev.  J.  Evans,  293,  ei  seq.;  their  cha¬ 
racter,  296  ;  extracts  illustrative  of 
their  spirit  and  manner,  298,  el  seq. 

- for  the  use  of  villages  and  fami¬ 
lies,  by  Thornhill  Kidd,  389,  et  seq. 

- on  the  occasion  of  the  late 

peace,  419,  et  seq. 

Shark's Jins,  a  valuable  article  of  trade  to 
China ,  445 

Shee’s  commemoration  of  Reynolds, 

186  ;  features  ol  resemblance  betwee  n 
the  painter  and  the  poet,  ib. ;  not 
mere  copyists  of,  ib.;  should  seize  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator  or  reader, 

187  ;  objections  to. West’s  large  histo¬ 
rical  pieces,  ib.;  difference  between 
their  modes  of  attaining  their  objects, 
186;  the  two  characters  seldom 
united,  187 

Simpson’s  plea  for  the  Deity  of  Jesus, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  606, 
el  seq.;  his  entrance  into  life,  606; 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Lindsey  to  study 
the  Bible,  and  purchases  one  in  c<  nse- 
quence ,  ib.;  becomes  curate  of  Rams- 
den,  in  Essex,  607  ;  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  testimony  to  his  good  conduct, 
ib. ;  Bishop  of  Chester  silences  him  on 
the  plea  of  metkodism ,  607  ;  restored 
to  his  former  situation  at  Macclesfield, 
G08  ;  second  attempt  to  get  him  si¬ 
lenced,  and  another  church  built  for 
him,  609;  his  intention  to  quit  the 
church  prevented  by  his  death,  zb.; 
his  liberal  opinions  concerning  the  ri^ht 
of  private  judgement  in  religious  mailers, 
610;  analysis  of  the  work,  611  ;  its 
character,  ib.  ;  Unitarians  blind  to 
t lie  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church, 
612;  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  not  calculated  to  leave  a  Unita¬ 
rian  impression  on  t fie  mind,  643  ; 
admissions  of  Dr.  Priestley  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  God, 
614;  Socinians  cannot  know  what 
tan  or  cannot  consist  with  the  unity 
of  God,  6j  5 


Sketch  from  nature,  a  moral  poem,  300- 

1  ;  extracts,  ib. 

Smith’s  French  dictionary,  494 
Snakes  appointed  guardians  to  conceal¬ 
ed  treasures  among  the  Hindoos,  64 1  - 

2 

— — — ,  Home’s  observations  on  the 
progressive  motions  of.  251 
Sociuianism  on  the  decline  in  England, 
119,  et  seq.;  ill  founded  representa¬ 
tions  of  its  rapid  conversions  apolo¬ 
gized  for  by  Mr.  Belsham,  122 
Socinians  cannot  know  what  can  or 
cannot  consist  with  the  Unity  of  God, 
615 

Socinus,  the  character  of  his  system, 
124 

Solfatara ,  description  of  the  plain,  558 
Sonnets,  anthology  of,  or  Lofft’s  Laura, 
502,  et  seq. 

Southey’s  congratulatory  odes,  179,  et 
seq.;  extracts,  ib. 

South’s,  Dr.  sarcastic  remark  on  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  292 
Southwark  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  se¬ 
cond  annual  report  of  it,  178 
Sprat,  Bishop,  his  violent  political  pre¬ 
judices  induce  him  to  unohristianize 
Milton,  293 

Steady  Resolution  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  the  three  Hebrew  truths  ;  from  Kidd’s 
sermons,  392 

Stipendiary  curates,  Dr.  Law’s  generous 
feeling  in  respect  to  their  salaries,  589 
Strutt’s  Rape  of  Proserpine,  translated 
from  Claudian,  363,  et  seq.;  inquiry 
concerning  the  declension  of  taste 
among  the  Romans,  ib.  et  seq^;  cha¬ 
racter  of  Claudian  as  a  poet,  366  ;  his 
manner  not  happily  caught  by  his  trans¬ 
lator,  instances ,  ib.  et  seq.;  extract ,  367 ; 
on  the  choice  of  language,  as  connect¬ 
ed  with  poetical  composition,  369  ; 
extracts  illustrative  of  the  work,  and 
of  the  transistor’s  poetical  qualifica¬ 
tions,  373 

Sunderbunds  described,  448  ;  wretched 
condition  of  the  Molungies  or  salt- 
boileis  in  those  districts,  448 
Sunderland,  Dr.  Armstrong’s  successful 
treatment  of  the  puerperal  fever  there, 
and  in  its  neighborhood,  400,  etseq, 
Sutcliffe,  Mr.  extract  from  the  obituary 
of,  361 

Sydney,  Algernon,  Meadley’s  memoirs 
of,  256,  et  seq.  ;  instance  of  his  haughty 
independence ,  262  ;  his  intrepid  reply  to' 
the  execut  ioner,  267 
Teak  tree,  its  dm  ability ,  442 
Termites,  or  while  ants,  their  destructive 
nature,  44o 
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Test  laws,  their  repeal  would  not  en¬ 
danger  the  church,  162,  their  real 
evils,  164-5 

Thornton's  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  193 
Thornton’s  Repentance  explained  and 
enforced,  294  ;  analysis  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work,  295 

T'llard’s  narrative  of  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano  in  the  sea,  off  the  island  of  St. 
Michael,  250 

Time,  expedients  to  impress  on  the  mind 
considerations  of  its  transitoriness ,  379 
Tixall  poetry,  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq. 
267,  et  seq.;  character  of  the  composition , 
ib.;  its  authenticity ,  268;  extracts, 
2G9,  et  seq. 

Trajan ,  his  palace,  or  ship  in  the  lake  of 
Semi,  556 

Treaty  of  peaoe  with  France,  observa-r 
tious  on  it,  197,6'/  seq.;  exiled  Portu¬ 
gal  busied  in  enslaving  the  Africans, 
leaving  England  to  fight  its  European 
battles,  198;  caution  against  imp  I  it 
citly  confiding  in  any  set  of  men,  200  ; 
the  enforcement  of  national  morality, 
if.;  power  possess*  d  by  the  English 
to  prevent  the  renovation  of  the  slave 
t  rade  by  the  French,  204  ;  allied  sove¬ 
reigns  neglect  to  require  its  abolition 
by  the  French,  205 

Vatican,  remarks  on  some  paintings  in  it , 

5:  0  ;  Rafaello's  painting  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Father,  55 1 

Vaughan’s  Lesson  of  our  times  ;  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  late 
peace,  420 ;  extract ,  421 
Velvet  Cushion,  335,  et  seq.;  outline  of 
the  work,  ■!,.  et  seq.;  objections  to  its 
construction,  337 ;  indefinite  sense 
lately  attached  to  the  term  ‘  Dissen¬ 
ter,’  338;  author's  epigram  on  the  teli- 
g'on  of  cathedrals,  houses ,  and  barns , 
333;  examined,  339  ;  and  contrasted, 

34  0;  V  ’/car's  remarks  upon  Popery , 
340  ;  excellencies  of  the  Reformation 
preachers.  341  ,  author’s  apology  for 
Charles  I.  342  ;  Burnet’s  character 
<  t  Charles,  ib.;  remarks  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  terms  martyr  and  saint 
to  Charles,  343  ;  puritans  unjustly 
-accused  of  the  death  of  the  King,  &c. 
344 ;  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
Burnet,  and  Towgood,  on  the  cause 
ot  the  troubles  of  that  period,  345-6  ; 
unconstitutional  application  of  the 


term  rebellion,  347;  extract  from 
Burke’s  address  to  the  King,  348  ; 
charge  against  Dissenters  for  contempt 
of  forms,  349  ;  for  their  conduct  to  their 
ministers,  ib.  et  seq.;  invidious  attack  on 
the  mceti/ig  house,  352  ;  charge  that 
declining  societies  among  Dissenters 
never  recover  themselves,  examined, 
354,  et  seq.;  Dissenters  undervalue  the 
importance  of  prayer,  357  ;  consider¬ 
ed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  church,  359  ; 
l  teat's  remarks  on  Calvinism  and  A r mi- 
monism,  360-1  ;  extract  from  the  obi¬ 
tuary  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  ib.;  general 
character  of  the  work,  362;  hints  to 
controversialists,  ib. 

Venice,  causes  of  its  decline,  475 

- dependent  on  foreign  states  for 

-  its  supply  of  corn,  8 
V erona ,  its  amphitheatre,  and  an  account  of 
iivu  modem  exhibitions  in  it,  472 
Virgil,  his  tomb,  bill 

V  trgil's  pastorals  amt  georgics ,  remarks  on 
the  scenery  of,  478  9 

\  olear.o  in  the  sea,  off  the  island  of  St. 
Michael,  Tillard’s  narrative  of,  250 

TVarhurton,  melancholy  complexion  of 
his  literary  history,  293  ;  extrdet,  ib. 
Water,  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  scrip¬ 
ture  alhisious  to  its  beneficent  effects, 
peculiarly  felt  in  the  East,  443 
Wesley’s,  John,  excellent  letter  to  a 
bishop;  expostulating  with  him  on 
account  of  the  persecuting  of  some  of 
bis  preachers,  244 

.West’s  historical  pieces,  objections  to 
them,  187 

W  hip-snake  described,  411 
Wollaston  on  the  primitive  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  bitter  spar,  and 
iron  spar,  25 1 

- on  a  periscopic  camera  ob- 

scura  and  microscope,  388 
Wroi  slay's  m!es  for  pronouncing  and 
reading  the  French  language,  495  ; 
origin  of  the  work,  496 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  Barrett’s  life  of, 
325,  et  seq.;  founds  the  university  of 
Alcala,  330  ;  compiles  the  Complulensian 
Polyglott  Bible,  ib. 

Youle’s  arithmetical  preceptor,  496,  et 
seq. 


ERRATA  in  the  December  Number. 

75,  line  4,  for  similar,  real  s  tnpler. — Page  659,  line  1,  for  instigation,  read 
ni  t’eat:ou.  Page  6j9,  line  9,  from  bottom,  for  denomination,  read  domination. 


